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Wiru the exception of some few corrections and some 
abridgments in the Preface, this is a reprint of the 
third edition. To have reconsidered the details of the 
text in accordance with the progress of criticism in 
these later years would have been impossible for the 


Author and perhaps profitless for the reader. 
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IN many respects every commentary on the Epistles 
of St. Paul must traverse the same ground, and pursue 
the same plan. But, partly as a justification of enter- 
ing afresh on a field so often trodden, partly as an ex- 
planation of the design of this work, it may be advisable 
briefly to state the peculiarities of the Apostle’s argu- 
ment generally, and of these two Epistles in particular, 
which I have endeavoured to bear in mind. 

Unlike the style of regular treatises, the language 
of St. Paul’s Epistles partakes in an eminent degree of 
the roughness and abruptness of the most familiar let- 
ters, whilst it also labours with the fervour and vehe- 
mence of the most impassioned oratory. Dictated for 
the most part, not written, his Epistles partake of the 
character of speeches rather than of compositions. He is 
in them the speaking Prophet, not the silent Scribe. He 
almost always conceives himself as ‘ present in Spirit ;’ 
as ‘speaking’ to his readers face to face ; his Epistle, in 
his mind, becomes himself; and through it he appears 
among them as Elijah before Ahab, as himself before 
Felix. Every sentence is aimed at some special object 
—is influenced by some immediate impulse—is lit up 
by some personal joy, or darkened by some personal 
sorrow or apprehension. For this reason it is neces- 
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sary, beyond what is required in ordinary writings, to 
keep constantly before us both the Apostle and his 
readers ; what they expected from him, what he expected 
from them, and what was the mood or association 
with which he dictated, not merely the Epistle in 
general, but, so far as we can ascertain, each particular 
portion. 

Further, the Apostle’s style is of that irregular and 
complex kind which often requires an analysis of every 
particle of a sentence, in order to exhibit its structure 
and purpose. In some respects its outward aspect closely 
resembles that of two men, very different from each 
other and from him—Thucydides and Oliver Cromwell.’ 
In all three there is a disproportion between thought 
and language, the thought straining the language till 





it cracks in the process—a shipwreck of grammar 
and logic, as the sentences are whirled through the 
author’s mind—a growth of words and thoughts out 
of and into each other, often to the utter entangle- 
ment of the argument which is framed out of them. 
In the case of St. Paul, there are also peculiar forms of 
speech, which he finds it impossible to resist, and which 
whilst, from their frequent recurrence, they help to ex- 
plain each other, almost always act with disturbing 
force on the sentences in which they occur. Such, 
for example, is his habit of balancing two parts of a 
sentence against each other—the joint product, as it 
were, of the Hebrew parallelism and the Greek syllo- 
gism or dilemma. Or again, the unexpected burst 


1 No Greek scholar need be re- | the Protector (as edited by Mr. 
minded of the characteristics here | Carlyle) can fail to see what is in- 
intended in the style of Thucydides. | tended in the case of Cromwell. 
No one who reads the speeches of 
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into doxology or solemn asseveration. Or the appro- 
priation of the arguments of those against whom, or for 
whom he is pleading, to his own person—the ‘ trans- 
ferring’ to himself ‘in a figure’ what properly belongs 
to others. Or the long digressions, almost after the 
manner of Herodotus, suggested by a word, a remi- 
niscence, an apprehension. Or the sudden rise into 
successive stages of flight, through the various stages of 
spiritual life, not halting till he reaches the throne of 
God ; the exact image (if one may borrow an illustra- 
tion from common literature) of the ascent of faith, so 
beautifully portrayed in Southey’s description of the 
upward voyage of the Glendoveer to Mount Calasay. 

Yet, further, it has been attempted to follow out, 
not only the train of argument and the construction 
of sentences, but the image presented by each separate 
word. Never was there a truer description of any 
style than that which Luther gives of the style of the 
Apostle: ‘The words of St. Paul are not dead words ; 
they are living creatures, and have hands and feet.’ 
Each word has, as it were, a law, a life, a force of its 
own. It has grown up under the shade of some adja- 
cent argument, or it has been tinged with the colouring 
of its Hebrew original, or of some neighbouring pas- 
sage in the version of the Seventy, or has been animated 
with a vigour before unknown, through the Christian 
and Apostolical use to which it is now for the first time 
applied. And it propagates itself through new sen- 
tences, words, paragraphs, chapters, grown out of it as 
out of some prolific seed of the natural world. 

Yet again, the arguments and words of the Apostle, 
unlike those of common writers, have furnished mate- 
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rials for systems, for opinions, for doctrines, for prac- 
tices—sometimes rightly, sometimes wrongly deduced 
from them ; but still so far connected with them, that 
the image of the Apostolical Epistles can never be com- 
plete, unless we note the associations with which the 
lapse of many centuries has invested them. 

And, finally, there is hardly any considerable section 
of the Epistle that has not exercised some important 
influence, or contained some important lesson, for all 
the future history of mankind ; some truth, which is 
here for the first time clearly set forth—some duty, 
which is here most energetically urged—some trait of 
the Apostle’s character, which is here most completely 
illustrated. 

So to draw forth the contents of the two Epistles has 
been my object in the following pages. ‘To this object I 
have endeavoured strictly to confine myself. ‘To enu- 
merate the conflicting interpretations of each passage, 
except where the various interpretations themselves are 
necessary to represent the meaning or complete the 
history of the passage—to frame new systems from the 
text of the Apostle—or to justify and attack existing 
systems by his language—would have been to divert 
the attention from the very subject which requires the 
closest concentration. Such a course will, perhaps, dis- 
appoint some readers; but it is a course which may 
safely be left to vindicate itself. Not only must we re- 
member, according to the old saying, that the Scripture 
is its own best interpreter ; but also that, by being left 
to interpret itself, it actually yields new instruction 
which else would be lost or overlooked. ‘To any one 
who thus carefully endeavours to reproduce ‘the argu- 
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ment, the whole argument, and nothing -but the argu- 
ment’ of the Apostle, the page, which before seemed 
dead and colourless, will be lit up at once by living 
pictures, by the lights and shades of many trains of 
complex thought, which belong strictly to its history, 
and can only be arrived at through a study of its history. 
Words and ideas which have often been confined to the 
use of particular sections or parties of the Church, when 
seen in their original meaning and connexion recover 
their independence, and once more have visibly a long 
race to run through the mouths of many generations. 
The direct, practical, personal application which the 
Apostle’s arguments had, at the time when they were 
originally used, if at first sight it might seem to limit 
the universality of their meaning, on second thoughts 
opens, deepens, and widens their application a hundred- 
fold, in proportion as we see the close connexion which 
they had with the practical life of man. 

Thus much would apply to most, if not to all, of the 
Pauline Epistles. The two Epistles to Corinth have a 
special interest of their own. In the first place, they are, 
in one word, the historical Epistles. The First Epistle 
to Corinth gives a clearer insight than any other 
portion of the New Testament into the institutions, 
feelings, opinions of the Church of the earlier period of 
the Apostolic age. Written, with the exception of the 
two Epistles to Thessalonica, first of any of St. Paul’s 
Epistles, and, so far as we know, first of any of the 
writings of the New Testament, it is in every sense the 
earliest chapter of the history of the Christian Church. 
The Second Epistle, though possessing less of general 
interest, is yet the most important document in relation 
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to the history of the Apostle himself. No other portions 
of the New Testament throw an equal amount of light 

at once on his personal character and feelings and on 

the facts of his life. The illustrations which the First 

Epistle furnishes of the general history of the Apo- 

stolical Church, the Second Epistle furnishes of the 

biography of St. Paul. Both these lessons it has been 

the purpose of the following pages to draw out as fully 

as possible. 

It may be further remarked, that the two Epistles 
to the Corinthians disclose a remarkable passage in the 
Apostle’s life, as a distinct whole. The incidents, on 
which the two letters turn, have a continuous interest 
—a beginning, middle, and end of their own. Some- 
thing of the same kind: may be seen in the Epistles 
to the Thessalonians, and also in the four Epistles of 
the Roman Imprisonment. But in none can we trace so 
clearly, as in the two successive addresses to Corinth, 
the fluctuations of feeling—the change of plan—the 
effect produced by the tidings from his converts on the 
Apostle—by the conduct and words of the Apostle on 
his converts. Writers of fiction sometimes tell their 
story through epistolary correspondence. The story of 
the real life of the Apostle is told through the medium 
of the two letters to the Corinthians ; and it has been 
here attempted to present that story in its different 
aspects, as it is gradually unrolled before our eyes. 


The arrangement, which has been planned with a 
view to these several points, is as follows : 

Each Epistle, and each Section of each Epistle, is 
prefaced by a statement of the circumstances necessary 
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to render intelligible the position which the Apostle 
takes up. Each Section, wherever the case admits of 
such a distribution, is followed by a statement of the 
results, either in Christian history or Christian truth, 
which that Section has contributed to establish. In 
some instances, as in the 11th, 12th, and 14th Chapters 
of the First Epistle, these remarks have necessarily as- 
sumed the form of distinct Essays on the several sub- 
jects of the Apostolical Eucharist and Worship, and the 
Gifts of the Spirit. But, as a general rule, they are con- 
fined to the especial object of each particular argument. 

To each Section I have attached a Translation and 
appended a Paraphrase of its contents. For the prin- 
ciple on which the Translation is made, I refer to the 
note at the end of the Preface. The Paraphrase is 
intended to bring out the meaning of the respective 
Sections, as explained in the preceding annotations. 
The risk, thus incurred, of diluting, and, it may be 
feared, at times lowering the dignity and simplicity of 
the original, is obvious. But the convenience of pre- 
senting the argument in a brief summary is such as to 
overweigh the contrary disadvantages. 

In the Notes, I have, as a general rule, given only 
such quotations as seemed absolutely needed to establish 
the points in question ; and have also excluded all re- 
ference to individual commentators. It will, of course, 
be understood that, so far as they were known to me, 
they have all been consulted ; and it is hoped that no 
interpretation of a passage has been rejected or adopted, 
without due consideration of the arguments that have 
been urged for or against it. Special explanations or 
annotations are mentioned only in the following cases : 
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namely, where the interpretations have in themselves 
a distinct historical value, as representatives of great 
schools of theology, or where, as often in the case of 
Bengel, the wisdom or beauty of their expression 
demands a distinct record ; or finally, where the works 
referred to are repertories of quotations from Jewish or 
classical authors, as in the case of Wetstein, Schottgen, 
Lightfoot, and Heydenreich.- 

The genuineness of these Epistles has never been 
disputed ; and, as the internal evidence is a sufficient 
guarantee of that genumeness without any external 
support, it is needless to say more on this subject than 
to point out the great interest, attaching to two abso. 
lutely undisputed documents of such importance to 
the history of the period. Whatever facts or statements 
are proved by these Epistles, will be accepted as proved 
by the severest criticism that has ever been applied to 
any ancient remains of whatever kind. 

The Text is that which Lachmann has published as 
the nearest approach to the authentic text of the first 
three centuries. The grounds for preferring his text to 
any other are elsewhere stated.” It may be enough 
here to observe, that whilst, on the one hand, the differ- 
ences between. this and the Received Text very rarely 
affect the sense, on the other hand, they materially in- 


crease the force and simplicity of the style; and it 


1 Most of the commentaries on the 
Epistles to the Corinthians are con- 
tained in the great collections, an- 
cient and modern, of annotations 
on the New Testament. The special 
writers on these two Epistles are 
fewin number,—Heydenreich, Bill- 
roth, Osiander, Meyer, and Reiche, 
in Germany, are the most important. 


To these I would add a MS. com- 
mentary on a large portion of these 
Epistles by Mr. Bonamy Price, to 
which I had the advantage of access 
several years ago, when I first under- 
took this work. 

* See Professor Jowett’s Preface 
to the Epistles to the Thessalonians. 
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is this consideration which to one unskilled in MSS. 
is the most convincing proof of their antiquity. There 
is a rudeness in form, an abruptness in construction, 
a vivacity in expression, which convey an irresistible 
impression of primitive originality, analogous to that 
which is produced by an ancient edifice compared with 
a modern imitation. 

The variations in the Received Text’ are inserted 
at the foot of the Text, with the exception of such as 
are of perpetual recurrence (such as οὕτω for οὕτως, 
and ἐστίν for ἐστί before vowels). In the Commentary 
they are only noticed in cases either where the authority 
is nearly equal; or where they suggest some general 
remark. 

For the sake of understanding the occasional refer- 
ences to the MSS., as well as with the view of giving in 
a concise form the basis of the Text which has been 
followed, it may be as well to extract from the pre- 
faces of Wetstein, Tischendorf,and Dean Alford, in their 
respective editions of the New Testament, the names 
of the chief MSS. on which the Greek text of the Epistles 
to the Corinthians is founded. 

The two Epistles to the Corinthians are contained, 
with more or less completeness, in about twelve uncial 
MSS. written between the 4th and 9th centuries. 

At the close of the Second Epistle I have subjoined, 
in an Appendix, the apocryphal correspondence between 
the Corinthians and St. Paul, preserved in the Church 
of Armenia. 

In the Authorised Version of 1611, the Epistles 





1 The only important variations | 15, xiii. 3, xv. 51; 2 Cor. x. 12, 
are those in 1 Cor. vii. 5, 33, ix. | xii. 1. 


a 
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were translated by the Fifth out of the Six Companies 
or Committees appointed for the whole work. It con- 
sisted of seven persons, Dr. Barlow, Dr. Hutchinson, 
Dr. Spencer, Mr. Fenton, Mr. Rabbett, Mr. Sanderson, 
Mr. Dakins; each of whom translated a part, to be 
submitted to the revision of the whole Committee. 

To which of these, therefore, the translation of the 
Epistles to the Corinthians in its present form is to be as- 
cribed, cannot now be ascertained. But inasmuch as the 
version of these Epistles in 1611, in common with that of 
the whole Bible, was professedly based on the ‘ Bishops’ 
Bible’ of 1568, and inasmuch as the alterations from that 
earlier Version are very slight, the virtual translators of 
the Epistles to the Corinthians, as we now have them, are 
those who were concerned in that work in the reign of 
Elizabeth. Of these, the name of the translator of the 
First Epistle is learned from the imitials affixed, G. G. 
—Dr. Gabriel Goodman, Dean of Westminster. The 
Second Epistle having no such marks, its translator is 
not known." 

I have given here the text of the Authorised 
Version, with such corrections only as were required 
for the sake of more faithfully representing the sense of 
the original. 


1 See ‘The English Hexapla,’ pp. 143, 156. 
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INTRODUCTION 


TO THE 


FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 





CorRINTH, at the time of the Christian era, was very different 
from the city of which we read in the narratives of pe ae 
Thucydides and Xenophon. The supremacy which nage 
had been enjoyed at earlier periods of Greek history of the 

by Argos, Sparta, Athens, and Thebes, in turn, had, =?! 
in the last stages of that eventful drama, come round to 
Corinth, often before the ally and rival, but never till the last 
years of its independent existence the superior, of the other 
Grecian commonwealths. When the native vigour of the 
other states of Greece had been broken by the general sub- 
mission to Alexander and his successors,! Corinth rose at once 
to that eminence which the strength of her position as the key 
of the Peloponnesus, and the convenience of her central situa- 
tion for purposes of communication and commerce, would 
naturally have secured to her. Accordingly, the last glory of 
the Martinmas summer of Greece, in the days of the Achxan 
League, was shed almost exclusively on Corinth.2, Here the 
nominal independence of the Greek nation was proclaimed by 
Flamininus. Here also descended the final blow by which 
that show of freedom was destroyed by Mummius. The great- 
ness of the closing history of Corinth is best attested by the 
greatness of its fall. The triumph of Mummius was the most 
magnificent which the temple of Capitoline Jove had ever 


* An excellent description of the | Howson, vol. i. ch. 12; and the 
state of Corinth at this period is to | article ‘Corinthus’ in Dr. Smith’s 
be found in Leake’s Morea, vol. iii. | Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
ce, 28. Compare also the quotations | Geography. 
from classical authors in Wetstein’s * “Corinthus totius Greecize lumen.’ 
Notes on 1 Cor. i. 1; the Life and | —Cic. pro Leg. Man. 5. ‘ Achaize 
Epistles of St. Paul, by the Rev. W. | caput, Greecize decus.’—Florus, ii. 
J. Conybeare and the Rey. J.S. | 16, 1. 
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witnessed. Asa storehouse of Grecian art and civilisation, it 
seems to have been held equal to Athens itself. For months 
and years it became the quarry from which the Roman nobles 
adorned their villas with marbles, paintings, and statues. The 
mass of gold, silver, and bronze, melted down in the general 
conflagration, was so great that the rich material formed from 
it was currently known in the empire under the name of 
‘Corinthian brass.’ A still stronger proof of the importance 
of the city was furnished by the precautions which the con- 
querors took against its again becoming the centre of that 
national life of which it had been the last home. The inhabit- 
ants were entirely disarmed, and, for a hundred years, it was 
literally a city of ruins. 

The recollection of its greatness in the last days of Greece, 
as well as the natural advantages of its situation, caused Ju- 
lius Cesar to select it as the site of a Roman settlement, 
which he established under the title of “ Colonia Julia Corin- 
thus,’ or ‘ Laus Juli Corinthus,’ in the same year (B. C. 46) in 
which, in pursuance of his usual policy, he founded a similar 
colony at Carthage. This ‘ New Corinth’ accordingly became, 
Corinth, like its predecessor, but by a more direct and formal 
the capital acknowledgment, the capital of the whole of the 
of Greece. .outhern division of the Roman province of Greece, 
known by the name of ‘ Achza;’ in other words,—inasmuch, 
as this southern division comprehended the whole country 
south of Thessaly, and as the northern division of ‘ Macedonia’ 
had never imbibed thoroughly the spirit of Grecian culture,— 
the capital of Greece itself. 

This peculiarity in the political position of Corinth, which 

aturally drew the steps of the Apostle to its walls, lends a 
special interest to the two Epistles addressed to its inhabitants. 
When labouring there, he was labouring not merely for Corinth, 
but for the great people of which it was now the representative; 
the Epistles which he wrote to the Christians of Corinth were 
in fact—as is implied in the opening! of the second—Epistles 
to the whole Greek nation: they included within their range 
not merely Corinth the capital, but Athens the university, of 
Greece; and spoke not only to those who had listened to him 
in the house of Justus and Gaius or the synagogue of Crispus, 


1 2 Cor. i. 1: ‘The church of God which is at Corinth, with all the 
saints which are in all Achaia.’ 
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but to those who had heard him beneath the shade of the Acro- 
polis or on the rock-hewn seats of the Areopagus. Most of the 
Churches to which his Epistles were written, although nomi- 
nally Gentile, were communities in which the Jewish element 
was predominant, or exposed to influences which rendered his 
notice of it predominant. The First Epistle to Co- 

rinth, alone of the larger Epistles, addresses itself to et 

a Church where the Gentile element is stronger than gee 
the Jewish; or, at least, where Christianity is expressly eae of 
exhibited in its relation to the feelings, customs, and a Gentile 
difficulties, not of Jewish, but of Gentile Christians, C®™*"- 
The importance with which these Epistles are thus invested is 
evident. Greece, indeed, was now a subject-province without 
life or energy of its own; Grecian religion and philosophy 
were very different from what they had been in the days of 
Pericles; the illustrations of these Epistles have to be sought, 
not from Plato, but from Plutarch; not from Sophocles, but 
from Meander; not from the unadulterated purity of Athenian 
taste and knowledge, but from the mixed populations and mixed 
belief of a degenerate race, bound together under the sway 
of the proconsul Gallio. Still, with every drawback, we are 
here allowed to witness the earliest conflict of Christianity 
with the culture and the vices of the ancient classical world; 
here we have an insight into the principles! which regulated 
the Apostle’s choice or rejection of the customs of that vast 
fabric of heathen society which was then emphatically called 
‘the world;’ here we trace the mode in which he combated 2 
the false pride, the false knowledge, the false liberality, the 
false freedom, the false display, the false philosophy to which 
an intellectual age, especially in a declining nation, is con- 
stantly liable; here, more than anywhere else in his writings, 
his allusions and illustrations are borrowed not merely from 
Jewish customs and feelings, but from the literature, the 
amusements, the education,the worship, of Greece and of Rome.’ 
It is the Apostle of the Gentiles, as it were, in his own pe- 
culiar sphere, in the midst of questions evoked by his own 





meee Cor. Vv. Τ 0 ve 1 10, γ΄ See i. 173 ui. 4, 18-23; ‘iv. 
12 ; vil. 12-24 ; viii. 1-13 ; ix. 21, | 7-13; vi. 4, 12-20; viii. 1-7; x. 
22 ; x. 20, 21; xi. 2-16. The grounds | 1-15, 23-33 ; xii. ; xiv. ; xv. 35-41. 


of these allusions, and of all which | * See iii. 1, 2, 13; iv. 9, 13; ix. 
follow, will be explainedinthe notes | 24-27; xi. 14; xii. 12-26; xy. 31, 
on the Epistles. | 33; 2 Cor. ii. 14-16; v. 10; 
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peculiar mission, watching over churches of his own creation; ‘if 
not an Apostle to others, doubtless to them,’ ! not pulling down, 
but building up, feeling that on the success of his work then, 
the whole success and value of his past and future work de- 
pended. ‘ The seal of his Apostleship were they in the Lord.’? 

From this general character of the Church of Corinth, we 
Outward ay now descend into the minuter details, which illus- 
appearance trate more particularly the circumstances under which 
of Corinth. the First Epistle was written. The outward aspect 
which the city of Corinth presented at the time of St. Paul is 
well known. From the summit of the Acrocorinthus, or huge 
rocky hill at the foot of which the town was situated, the eye 
takes in at a glance, what is slowly conveyed by books, the 
secret of its importance, as in classical, so also in sacred his- 
tory. To the right and to the left extend the winding shores 
of the ‘double sea,’ whose blue waters, threading their way 
through islands and promontories innumerable, open to east 
and west the communication which made it once and again the 
natural resting-place in the Apostle’s journeys. From that 
little bay at Cenchrez he was to take his departure from Ephesus 
and Jerusalem; up the course of that western gulf lay the 
direct route to Rome and to the far West, which even now he 
hoped to follow, and along which, at his second visit, he sent 
his Epistle to the Romans. In front lie the hills of northern 
Greece ; and on the coast of Attica, discerned by the glitter of 
its crown of temples, the Acropolis of Athens, the last scene of 
St. Paul’s preaching before he crossed the Saronic gulf. Be- 
hind rise the mountains of Peloponnesus, the highlands of 
Greece; into their remote fastnesses there was no call for the 
Apostle to enter; and accordingly, in the city which guards 
their entrance, we see, in all probability, the southernmost 
point of his future travels. What was the appearance of the 
city itself we know to a certain extent from the detailed de- 
scription of it by Pausanias one hundred years later. At 
present one Doric temple alone remains of all the splendid edi- 
fices then standing ; but the immediate vicinity presents various 
features to which the Apostle’s allusions have given an im- 
mortal interest. The level plain, and the broken gullies of the 
isthmus, are still clothed with the low pine, which can still be 
identified by its modern name (πευκή)." from whose branches 


td Cor, ἜΣ. 2. δ΄ See Sibthorpe’s Flora Greeca, 
+ Thid. vol. x. p. 39, pl. 949. 
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of emerald green were woven the garlands for the Isthmian 
games, contrasted by the Apostle! with the unfading crown of 
the Christian combatant. In its eastern declivities are to be 
seen the vestiges of that ‘stadium,’? in which all ran with 
such energy as to be taken as the example of Christian self- 
denial and exertion. On the outskirts of the city may be traced 
the vast area of the amphitheatre,’ which conveyed to the 
Corinthians a lively image of the Apostle’s ‘fighting with 
beasts,’? or of his ‘being set forth as the last in the file of 
combatants appointed unto death,’ a ‘ spectacle to the world, 
to angels, and to men.’’ Around stood the temples resting 
on their columns—columns of the ‘ Corinthian order’ which 
made the name of ‘ Corinthian buildings’ (Ephyree ades) 
proverbial for magnificence ; and which, standing as they did in 
their ancient glory amidst the new streets erected by Cesar on 
the ruins left by Mummius, may well have suggested the com- 
parison of the ‘ gold, silver, and precious “ marbles,”’ surviving 
the conflagration in which all meaner edifices of wood and 
thatch had perished.°® 

It is not so easy to imagine the internal as the external 
aspect of the city. That it was again a flourishing [ytepnal 
town is clear. The commerce which had been sus- condition 
pended during its century of desolation, had now had % C™™ 
nearly another century to recover itself; and the attempt of 
Nero to dig a canal through the isthmus, very nearly about the 
time of the Epistle, shows the importance attached to it as an 
emporium between the East and West. The Isthmian Greek civi- 
games, too, which even during the time of its desertion lisation. 
had still been celebrated under the charge of the neighbouring 
state of Sicyon, attracted many strangers to the spot every 
alternate year, and were afterwards continued even down to 
the time of Julian.’ Though less remarkable for its wealth 
than in its earlier days, it must have been conspicuous, as is 


1 1 Cor. ix. 25. 

2 1 Cor. ix. 24, ‘race.’ 
Morea, iii. 286. 

3 1 Cor. iv. 9. The remains of the 
theatre are close to the stadium. 
(Leake’s Morea, iii. 286.) Those of 
the amphitheatre are nearer to the 
forum. (Ib. 244.) Its area is 290 
feet by 190, i.e. considerably larger 
than that of Verona. At one end 
are the remains of a subterraneous 


Leake’s 





entrance for wild beasts or gladiators. 
As Pausanias does not mention it, it 
may be later than the time of the 
Apostle. 

£1 Cor; xv. 32. 

Cor. ive 9: 

61 Cor. ii. 12. See Paus. Cor. 
i.3;ii.7. Heydenreich, Prolegom. 
in Ep. I. ad Cor. p. vii. 

7 Paus. Cor. 2. Libanius, D. xxv. 
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implied in various passages in these Epistles,! amongst the 
poverty-stricken towns of the rest of Greece.? With the con- 
fluence of strangers and of commerce, were associated the 
luxury and licentiousness which gave the name of Corinth an 
infamous notoriety,’ and which, connected as they were in the 
case of the Temple of Aphrodite with religious rites, suffici- 
ently explain the denunciations of sensuality to which the 
Apostle gives utterance in these Epistles’ more frequently and 
elaborately than elsewhere. On the other hand, it was cele- 
brated for maintaining the character of a highly polished and 
literary society, such as (even without taking into account its 
connexion with Greek civilisation generally) furnishes a natural 
basis for much both of the praise and blame with which the 
First Epistle abounds, in regard to intellectual οἱ 5.5 ‘ At 
Corinth, you would learn and hear even from inanimate objects’ 
—so said a Greek teacher within a century from this time— 
‘so great are the treasures of literature in every direction, 
wherever you do but glance, both in the streets themselves and 
in the colonnades; not to speak of the gymnasia and schools, 
and the general spirit of instruction and inquiry.’ ® 

Thus far it was merely the type of a Greek commercial 
city, such as might have existed in the earlier ages 
of Grecian history. But the elements of which its 
population was composed were, in great part, such as Perian- 
der would have been startled to find under the shadow of his 
ancient citadel. The Greek language here, as elsewhere in 
Greece and in the East generally, was, except on coins and in 
legal documents, the general medium of communication. But 
to many of the Corinthians, as to the Apostle himself, it was 
doubtless an acquired tongue. ‘The new inhabitants, to the 
Romans at least, were known by a new name, to distinguish 


Foreign 
elements. 


them from the old Greek inhabitants; not “ Corinthii,’ but 


1 1 Cor. iv. 8 ; xvi.2 ; 2 Cor. viii. 
2,10; ix. 2, 5-11. 

* Lucian introduces Meerichus as 
τὸν πλούσιον, τὸν πάνυ πλούσιον, TOV 
ἐκ Κορίνθου, τὸν πολλὰς ὁλκάδας 
ἔχοντα, οὗ ἀνεψιὸς ᾿Αριστέας, πλούσιος 
καὶ αὐτὸς v.— Dial. Mort. xi.1. See 
also the passages from Aristides and 
Alciphron, quoted by Wetstein on 
i Gorin. 

Ὁ. In the words Κορινθιάζεσθαι, Ko- 
ρινθία κόρα, ἕο. It is needless to 


refer more particularly to the nu- 
merous passages quoted at length in 
Wetstein on 1 Cor. i. 2, from Aristo- 
phanes, Plato, Cicero, Strabo, Dion, 
Chrysostomus, Athenzeus, Lucian, 
and Eustathius. 

ἘΠ Cor. v. 1; πῶ: πο 7.5. 
2 Cor. vi. 14-vii. 1. 

5 1 Cor. i. 22-ii. 16 ; i. 4, 5; iv. 
7,8; viii. 1; x. 15 ; xiii. 1-9 ; xv. 35. 

ὁ Aristides in Neptun. p. 23, in 
Wetstein on 1 Cor. 1. 2. 
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‘ Corinthienses.’' The settlement of Cesar. consisted not of 
native Greeks, but of foreigners ;* some, doubtless,were Italians, 
descendants of the first colonists from Cesar’s army.* But 
most even of the original settlers were freedmen;* and with 
this agrees the fact that the Corinthian names which occur in 
the New Testament’ are mostly such as indicate a servile 
origin. It is also probable that the much closer intercourse 
between Greece and the East, which had been brought about 
by the conquests of Alexander, would make itself especially 
felt in a commercial city like Corinth. The Orontes (to 
use the expression of Juvenal) would certainly have mixed its 
waters with those of Pirene before it was finally blended with 
the Tiber. And at this moment there was a reflux of the 
Jewish population from Rome back towards the East, in conse- 
quence of the decree of exile lately published by the Emperor 
Claudius.° A Jewish synagogue existed with its rulers; and 
it is evident that the Apostle’s converts were familiar with the 
phraseology of the Old Testament. Even of those who appear 
as bearing distinctly Greek or Roman names— Erastus, So- 
sthenes, Crispus, and Justus—two at least were Jews, and one 
a proselyte. Situated as it was, half-way between Rome and 
Ephesus, men of all nations seem to have been constantly 
passing and repassing to one and the other through Corinth. 
Aquila of Pontus, with his wife Priscilla, are heard of now at. 
Rome,’ now at Corinth,* now at Ephesus. Phebe of Cen- 
chree goes without difficulty from Corinth to Rome.'° Fortu- 
natus, Achaicus, and Stephanas went from Corinth to visit the 
Apostle at Ephesus." 


1 Festus : ‘ Corinthienses ex eo dici 
cceperunt, ex quo coloni Corinthum 
sunt deducti, qui antea Corinthiisunt 
dicti.? This was after the analogy 
of Hispanienses and Hispani, Sicili- 
enses and Siculi. In Greek the dis- 
tinction was not made, else the 
Epistles would have been addressed 
πρὸς Κορινθιεῖς. There is not the 
least reason to infer from this, or 
from any other of the facts here 
mentioned, that Latin was habitually 
spoken at Corinth ; and the whole 
structure of the Epistles repels such 
an hypothesis. 

4 Paus. Cor. 2: Κόρινθον οἰκοῦσιν 
οὐδεὶς τῶν ἀρχαίων---ἔποικοι δὲ ἀπο- 
σταλέντες υπὸ Ῥωμαίων. 
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c. 5. 

* Strabo, viii. 520 A. : πολὺν δὲ 
χρόνον ἔρημος μείνασα ἡ Κόρινθος ave- 
ληφθη πάλιν ὑπὸ Καίσαρος τοῦ θεοῦ 
διὰ τὴν εὐφυΐαν ἐποίκους πέμψαντος 
τοῦ ἀπελευθερικοῦ γένους πλείστους, 
He visited Corinth just after the 
settlement. 

>t Cort, 14,516 sxve 17; Rom: 
xvi. 21-23; Acts xviii. 8, 17. 

§ Acts xviii. 2. 

Τ᾿ Rom. xvi. 3, 4. 

8 “Acts xviii. 1, 2. 

o ΟΣ: xvi. 19. 

10 Rom. xvi. 1. 

ae Cor. χυϊ kf: 
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Such was the city of Corinth at the time when the Apostle 
Arrival of entered its walls. From the wealthy and luxurious 
St. Paul. inhabitants themselves that visit could have attracted 
but little attention. A solitary Eastern traveller (for St. Paul 
was alone! when he arrived) would be lost at once in the con- 
stant ebb and flow of strangers crossing each other at the 
Isthmus. But by the Apostle his arrival must have been 
regarded as of supreme importance. It was the climax, so to 
speak, of the second, and in some respects the greatest, of his 
journeys. On his previous voyage he had been accompanied 
by Barnabas and Mark, both closely connected with the parent 
Church at Jerusalem, and Barnabas possessed of an authority, 
outwardly at least, hardly inferior to his own. Now, for the 
first time, he had left Antioch completely independent; Silas 
and Timotheus were subordinate to him, not he in any sense to 
them; the world was all before him where to choose, and he 
was evidently determined to press on as far as the horizon of 
his hopes extended. These hopes were, indeed, even then con- 
fined to Asia Minor; but, when thrice overruled by preter- 
natural intimations,” he at last took the resolution—memorable 
for all time—of crossing over into Europe. It would seem as 
if, from the first, he had resolved to reach Corinth. The whole 
tone of the narrative is that of an onward march; and, although 
his departure from most of the Macedonian cities was hastened 
by the violence of the Jewish residents, it is obvious that he 
was proceeding gradually southward; and when he arrived at 
Athens, he paused there, not asa final resting-place, but merely 
to wait for Silas and Timotheus,’ and at last, impatient of the 
delay,‘ took his departure and arrived at Corinth. Here was 
the capital of Achaia, and beyond this, so far as we know, he 
never advanced. Here, not for a short period of three weeks 
(as mostly heretofore), but for a time, hitherto unparalleled in 
his journeys, of a year and a half, he found his first Gentile home. 

In Corinth, as elsewhere, he first turned to his own coun- 
trymen. The house of Aquila and Priscilla, always open to 
strangers,” provided him with an abode;° and there, in company 
with them, according to the rule which he had already adopted 
in Macedonia,’ he maintained himself by manual labour in the 





1 1 Thess. iii. 1. | 5 1 Cor. xvi. 19; Rom. xvi. 5. 
2 Acts xvi. 6, 7, 10. ® Acts xviii. 2, 3. 

3 Acts xvil. 15, 16. | 7 1 Thess. ii. 9. 
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trade of tent-making, which he had learned in his childhood in 
his native city ; and his frequent allusions to it imply that his 
appearance at Corinth in this capacity left a deep and lasting 
impression. For some weeks he taught in the syn- qeachine 

agogue, apparently as a Jew; warned, perhaps, by his of St.Paul. 
experience in the northern cities, of the danger of exciting an op- 
position from the Jews before he had established a firm footing. 
But, on the arrival of his two companions from Macedonia, 
probably with the tidings of the zeal of the Thessalonian Chris- 
tians, which incited him to write to them his two earliest Epis- 
tles—he could no longer restrain himself, ‘he was pressed 
in the spirit,’ and ‘testified to the Jews that Jesus was the 
Messiah.’! Instantly the same hostile demonstrations, the 
same burst of invective,” which he had encountered at Thes- 
salonica and Bercea, broke out in Corinth also. But he was 
now determined to stand his ground; and, instead of giving 
way to the storm and leaving the place, he fulfilled the precept 
of the Gospel,’ partly in the letter, partly in the spirit; he 
stood up in the synagogue, and, in the face of his indignant 
countrymen, shook out from his robes the dust, not of the city, 
where he determined now more than ever to remain, but of the 
synagogue, which he was determined now finally to abandon, 
and, leaving the responsibility on themselves, declared his in- 
tention of ‘going henceforth to the Gentiles.’ He had not 
far ‘to go.’* Hard by the synagogue itself was the house of 
a proselyte, Justus, which he turned immediately, so to speak, 
into a rival synagogue. His congregation consisted partly of 
the Jews who were struck by his teaching, amongst whom was 
to be reckoned Crispus, the ruler of the synagogue, whom he 
baptized with his own hands.’ But it included the increasing 
number of Gentile converts, amongst whom the household of 
Stephanas were the earliest. In the midst of this mixed au- 
dience he ‘sat,’® after the manner of the Rabbis, and taught 
with unabated fervour ‘the Cross of Christ.’"7 The only fur- 
ther interruption which he sustained from the hostility of his 
countrymen, was the tumult, headed by Sosthenes, the successor 
of Crispus: but this was baffled by the imperturbable indif- 
ference of the proconsul Gallio, who, in accordance with the 


1 Acts xviii. 5. 


4 πορεύσομαι. Acts xviii. 5. 
* ἀντιτασσομένων, βλασφημούντων. 1 ΘΟ τ 14. 
Acts xviii. 6. ® ἐκάθισε. Acts xvili. 11. 
5 Mait. x. 14. Ὁ Corse 2. 
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principles of the Roman Jaw, as well as with the philosophical 
calmness of his own disposition, positively refused to hear a case 
which appeared to him not to fall within his jurisdiction.! 

How critical this epoch was considered in the Apostle’s 
Import- . life, is evident from the mention of the vision which 
ance of the appeared to him on the night of his expulsion from 
ems: the synagogue, in which the Lord exhorted him to lay 
aside all fear, and to speak boldly. The promise to the original 
Apostles, ‘I am with you,’ was distinctly addressed to him, 
combined with the declaration that the reward of his labour 
would be great—‘for I have much people in this city.’? The 
language used in the vision implies both the anxiety under 
which he laboured, and the importance of his not giving way 
to it; as though he felt that he was now entering on a new 
and untried sphere, and needed special support to sustain him 
through it. 

That the result justified the experiment is known to us from 
Effect of tae First Epistle. To a degenerate state of society, 
his teach- such as that which existed in the capital of Greece 
ing. at that time; to a worn-out creed, which consisted 
rather in a superstitious apprehension® of unseen powers than 
in any firm belief of an overruling Providence; to a worn-out 
philosophy which had sunk from the sublime aspirations of 
Plato and the practical wisdom of Aristotle into the subtleties 
of the later Stoics or Epicureans; to a worn-out national 
character, in which little but the worst parts of the Greek mind 
survived,—the appearance of a man thoroughly convinced of 
the truth of his belief, dwelling not on rhetorical systems, but 
on simple facts, and with a sagacity and penetration which even 
the most worldly-minded could not gainsay, must have been as 
life from the dead. There were some converts‘ doubtless from 
the wealthier citizens; but the chief impression was produced 
on the lower orders of society: ‘not many mighty, not many 
noble, not many wise,’’ but slaves and artisans formed the class 
from which the Christian society at Corinth was mainly drawn. 


1 See the description of his cha- | city, οἰκονόμος τῆς πόλεως (Rom. xvi. 
racter in the quotations in Wetstein | 23), and Crispus, the president of 
on Acts xviii. 12. the Jewish synagogue (Acts xviii. 

? Acts xviii. 10. 8; 1 Cor. i. 14), are mentioned by 

3 See the sketch of Paganism, in | name. Compare 1 Cor. xi. 22 ; vii. 
the first chapter of Neander’s His- | 30,31 ; and xvi. 2 ; 2 Cor. ix. 7, 10. 
tory of the Christian Church. ® 1 Cor, 1.26. 

* So Erastus the treasurer of the | 
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Through all these converts ran the same electric shock; they 
became a distinct body, separate from their countrymen and 
neighbours, and in their own persons they exhibited the most 
remarkable outward proof of the reality of their conversion ; 
not, indeed, by their altered lives, for in this respect they were 
often greatly deficient, but by the sudden display of gifts of all 
kinds, such as they had either not possessed before or possessed 
only in a much lower degree. ΤῸ the Apostle himself they 
looked with a veneration which must have been long unknown 
to any Grecian heart. No other Christian teacher had as yet 
interfered with his paramount claim over them; he was ‘their 
father;’! and by his precepts? they endeavoured to regulate 
the whole course of their lives. 

It was after eighteen months’ residence amongst such fol- 
lowers that the Apostle took his departure from the τς ... 
port of Cenchrez for Ephesus. This great city now moval to 
became his home even more than Corinth had been Ephesus. 
before. Thither he returned, after a short interval spent in 

Judea,’ and followed nearly the same plan as that which he 
had adopted at Corinth; first trying to establish his footing 
in the synagogue, and then erecting a separate school or syna- 
gogue in the house of one of his converts. Thus passed away 
three years from the time of his departure from Corinth. 
Towards the end of this period he received accounts which 
greatly agitated him. The Corinthian Church, like almost all 
the early Christian societies, combined two distinct elements: 
first, that consisting of Jews or of proselytes, formed from the 
class which the Apostle had originally addressed, and therefore 
exercising considerable influence over the whole body of which 
it was the nucleus; secondly, the mass of Gentile converts 
which sprang up during the latter stages of the Apostle’s 
preaching, and which at Corinth, from the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case, must have much outnumbered the _. 
others. While St. Paul remained at Corinth, the isa 
jealousy between these two sections of the Church had zinthian 
lain dormant; but when he was removed, their animo- pee: 
sities, encouraged no doubt by the factious spirit so inveterate 
in the Greek race, burst forth; and the Christian community 
was divided into various parties, formed by the various crossings 
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of these two main divisions. The Gentile party was in the 
ascendant, both from their superior numbers, and also from 
the as yet undiminished influence of the Apostle. But, 
whether from the visit of Peter and ‘the brethren of the 
Lord,’ or teachers preaching in their name, or from some un- 
known cause, the Jewish party,’ after St. Paul’s departure, 
gained sufficient ground to call themselves by a distinct name, 
and to impugn his authority, first covertly,? and then a few 
months later, openly, and vehemently. In the interval be- 
tween his first and second visit to Ephesus, the Corinthian 
Church had also received the instructions of the great Alexan- 
drian teacher Apollos, who had been sent thither by Aquila 
and Priscilla; and his name thus had become a rallying poimt 
for one section of the Church,—probably that which hung 
halfway between the extreme Jews and the extreme Gentile 
party. Apollos himself had left Corinth, and returned to 
Ephesus;’ but his partisans still continued to foment the 
factions. To the evils of this party spirit was added the ten- 
dency of the Gentile faction to carry their views of freedom 
to the extreme of license. The profligacy which disgraced the 
heathen population of Corinth was not only practised, but 
openly avowed, by some of the advocates of Christian liberty.® 
The disputes were carried to such a pitch, and the boundaries 
between the heathen and Christian parts of the community 
were so little regarded, that lawsuits between Christians were 
brought into the Roman and Greek courts of Justice.’ The 
sacrificial feasts were attended without scruple, even when held 
in the colonnades of the temples.* The Christian women threw 
off the head-dress which the customs of Greece and of the East 
required: 9 the most solemn ordinance of Christian brotherhood 
was turned into the careless festivity of a Grecian banquet. 
And even the better points of their character, which had 
formed the basis of the Apostle’s commendations and of their 
own advance in Christian knowledge and power, had been 
pushed to excess. The strong taste for intellectual specula- 
tion, which three centuries of political servitude had not been 
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able to subdue in the Greek mind, led them to attach an 
undue importance to those points in their teachers, or in 
Christianity itself, which most nearly resembled the rhetorical 
display or the logical subtleties in which the sophists and rhe- 
toricians of later Greece indulged: hence apparently the slight 
put by some on the simplicity of the preaching of Paul;! 
hence the exaltation of purely intellectual excellences, and (as 
in the case of the Crucifixion of Christ, and the general 
Resurrection) the exaggeration of purely intellectual diffi- 
culties ;? hence, in some instances, an adoption of the extreme 
view of some of the old philosophers, regarding an entire 
separation from the world as necessary ;* hence an over-esti- 
mate of those preternatural gifts which tended to astonish and 
excite, and an unjust depreciation of those which tended only 
to instruction and to improvement. These views, combined 
with an overweening consciousness of the position which the 
Corinthian congregation held in the Christian world as the 
most highly favoured of all the Gentile churches, not only in- 
duced them to look down with contempt on all other Christian 
bodies,® but also soured in the hearts of individuals the milk 
of human kindness, and extinguished the light of Christian 
love, which ought to have been the characteristic mark of 
every Christian society.© With these dangers, which, as pro- 
ceeding chiefly from the Gentile element in Corinth, affected 
the larger part of the community, were united others from the 
opposite quarter. The Jewish part of the Church was not 
likely to amalgamate easily with such excessive views of 
liberty as were popular at Corinth; and, although at present 
they were not sufficiently powerful to make their influence 
generally felt, yet their exaggerated scruples, on the subject 
of sacrificial feasts’ and of mixed marriages, increased the 
- difficulties of the Gentile believers ;* and there were, besides, 
mutterings of discontent and suspicion against the Apostle, 
which already foreboded the storm that was to break out a few 
months later against his character and authority.° 

It is not to be supposed that St. Paul was unprepared 
for such intelligence. The constant communication between 
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Corinth and Ephesus must have brought him continual in- 
Tidings of formation of the state of the Corinthian Church ; and 
these dis- he had sent Timotheus, his favourite pupil, to recall 
orders. to them the image of his teaching and life, which he 
knew from report was in danger of losing its hold upon their 
recollections ; and probably also (though this is not expressly 
stated) to communicate to them the intention which he had 
then formed, of leaving Ephesus at the beginning of the 
spring, crossing the /Zgean Sea to Greece, and paying two 
visits to Corinth,—one immediately on his landing, and a 
second later on in the year, after seeing the Churches in 
Macedonia. 'Timotheus! was accompanied by Erastus,’ in all 
probability the same as the treasurer of Corinth, who would 
thus be in a position to recommend him to the Corinthian con- 
gregation. But,® after the departure of these two men, the 
rumours became still darker; and two points in particular 
seem to have determined the Apostle to take some strong 
measures to check the growing evil. One was the information 
which he received from the household of Chloe—whether resi- 
dent at Corinth or at Ephesus it is difficult to say,—that the 
factions had reached a formidable height,‘ and that their dis- 
putes had descended even into social life and destroyed the 
solemnity of Christian worship. The other, and more alarm- 
ing, was the fact of an incestuous marriage, scandalous even 
to the heathen, of a man with his father’s wife.6 This, com- 
bined with the general accounts of their state, was sufficient 
to induce the Apostle to send at once to Corinth without 
waiting for the announcement of the arrival of Timotheus, to 
insist upon the expulsion of the offender from the Christian 
community,’ and then to delay his own visit to Corinth till 
after his visit to Macedonia, so as to leave time for his injunc- 
tions and his warnings to have their proper effect.* 

The circumstances of the Apostle himself at this conjunc- 
ture were such as to render the reception of this news peculiarly 


1 iv. 17; Acts xix. 22. | grounds for this assumption will 
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trying. Whilst the Corinthian Christians had been thus in- 
dulging their own speculations and passions, and gon 
absorbed in the contemplation of their own greatness of St. Paul 
and dignity, he had for three years been continuing Bete 
his labours in a city hardly less important than these 
Corinth itself,—the capital of Asia Minor, as Corinth ings. 
was of Greece. In Ephesus he had supported himself, as in 
Greece, with his own hands,! and devoted himself, with all 
the fervour of his impassioned character, and at the risk of 
his life,? to the superintendence of the Church.? His labours, 
too, had extended from Ephesus to the cities in the adjacent 
district ; and probably in some of these journeys he under- 
went those hardships of which he speaks as recent, “ perils 
from the robbers’ in the neighbouring mountains, who after- 
wards seized on a later Apostle in the same vicinity :‘ ¢ perils 
from the “ river-torrents,”’ which so characterise the winter- 
travels of all those regions.” 

It may therefore easily be conceived that the Apostle would 
seize the first opportunity for the expression of his , . ye, 
own wounded feelings, and of his sense of the sin of letter from 
his converts. Such an opportunity presented itself retin 
in the arrival at Ephesus of three trustworthy mem- 
bers of the Corinthian Church—Fortunatus, Achaicus, and 
Stephanas,° bearing an epistle from that portion of their body 
(at this time by far the largest) which sincerely reverenced the 
Apostle’s authority, asking for a solution of various questions 
which their internal disputes had suggested, on the subject of 
marriage, of the sacrificial feasts, and: of spiritual gifts,’ and 
containing also assurances of their general adherence to his 
precepts.® A reply to these questions required a detailed letter 
from himself; and this at once afforded an occasion for the out- 
pouring of his thoughts and feelings. ‘The combination of 
these circumstances rendered it the most important emergency 
in which (so far as we know) he had ever been called, up to 
this time, to express himself in writing. Whether the phe rrsr 
Epistle to the Galatians was composed before or after Erisrzz. 
this period, it is impossible to determine. But great as were 
the principles involved in that controversy, the situation of the 
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Churches in Galatia—in secluded villages in the heart of Asia 
Minor—bore no comparison with the situation of a congrega- 
tion placed before the eyes of the whole civilised world in the 
capital of Greece. That congregation, in which the Apostle had 
laboured with unusual exertions, and apparently with unusual 
success, was torn by factions, and marred by extravagances 
which would bring disgrace on the Christian name, and 
break up the foundations of Christian society. The feelings of 
St. Francis, in foreboding the corruptions of his Order; of 
Luther, on hearing of the insurrection of the peasants of Suabia, 
or the enormities of the Anabaptists of Munster,— afford a faint 
image of the Apostle’s position in dealing with the first great 
moral degeneracy of the Gentile Churches. But if the import- 
ance of the crisis demanded the utmost energy, so also it 
demanded the utmost wisdom. Of all the Epistles, perhaps 
there is not one so systematically arranged, or in which the 
successive steps of the Apostle’s mind are so clearly marked, as . 
this ; and we can therefore unfold, with more than usual con- 
fidence, the process of its composition. 

The Apostle was at Ephesus. It is perhaps too much to 
Scene of Presume that any traces of the scenes from ‘which 
the Epis- he wrote are discernible in his Epistle; nor are the 
ΤΗΝ features of that city so marked as those of Corinth. 

’ Yet the remains of the stadium, and of the theatre, 
still visible in the grassy sides of Mount Prion, may have 
suggested or confirmed the allusions already mentioned to the 
athletic and dramatic spectacles of Greece. And the magni- 
ficent pile of the Temple of Artemis, which overhung the 
harbour, must have presented to him, even in a more lively 
form than his recollections of Athens and Corinth, the splendour 
and the emptiness of the Pagan worship of that age. 

The Epistle was sent from Ephesus, or from some spot in the 
Time of  2eighbourhood of Ephesus,' at the close of the three 
the Epis- years spent there by the Apostle,’ but whether before 
rod or after the tumult of Demetrius is uncertain. It must 
Spring. Ξ . - . 

have been written in the spring, as Pentecost is spoken 
of 3 as not far distant; and, if so, the allusions it contains to the 
Jewish passover ‘ become more appropriate. The precise date 
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after the Christian era can only be fixed by.a general deter- 
mination of the chronology of the Acts. For practical purposes 
it is, however, sufficient to say that it must have been twenty 
or thirty years after his conversion, and in the early part of the 
reign of Nero. 

It was written, with the exception of the few last lines, not 
by the Apostle’s own hand, but by an amanuensis;' Amanuen- 
not in his own name alone, but in that of Sosthenes sis. 
also,—whether the successor of Crispus, as president of the 
Corinthian synagogue,” or another of the same name, cannot be 
determined. This, then, is the group which we must conceive 
as present, if not throughout, at least at the opening of the 
Epistle. There is Paul himself, now about sixty years of age, 
and bearing, in the pallor and feebleness of his frame, traces* of 
his constant and recent hardships; his eyes at times streaming 
with tears of grief and indignation; ‘ the scribe, catching the 
words from his lips and recording them on the scroll of parch- 
ment or papyrus® which lay before him. Possibly Sosthenes 
was himself the scribe; and, if so, we may conceive him not 
only transcribing, but also bearing his part in the Epistle; at 
times with signs of acquiescence and approbation, at times, it 
may be, interposing to remind the Apostle of some forgotten 
fact, as of the baptism of the household of Stephanas,° or of 
some possible misapprehension of what he had dictated. 

He opens his Epistle with that union of courtesy and sa- 
gacity which forms so characteristic a feature in all Qontentsof 
his addresses, and at once gives utterance to expres- the Epistle. 
sions of strong thankfulness and hope, excited by all that was 
really encouraging in the rapid progress of the Corinthian 
Church.’ 

The preface is immediately succeeded by the statement of 
his complaints against them.’ First, he touches the most 
obvious evil—that of the Factions,® which he pursues through 
the several digressions to which it gives occasion. ‘Then, after 
a short explanation of the motives of his Epistle, of the mis- 
sion of Timotheus, and of his delay in coming to Corinth,'® he 
proceeds to the case of the Incestuous Marriage,'! which forms 
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the chief practical occasion of his address, and is accompanied 
by the solemn and earliest extant form of the expulsion of an 
offender from the Christian society.!| This subject, like that 
of the Factions, is followed out through the various thoughts 
near or remote which it suggests; in part, perhaps, in a note 
or appendix subsequently added.” 

Having thus dismissed the immediate grounds for censure, 
he proceeds to answer in detail the questions contained in their 
letter.2 This letter we may conceive him to have unrolled 
before him, in order to olance at each of their difficulties, as he 
turns to their objections, sometimes quoting their very words, 
sometimes re-stating them in his own language.‘ Of these, the 
first relates to the subject of Marriage;* and there he is care- 
ful to point out that his advice rests solely on his own autho- 
rity, not, as usually, on the express command of Christ. The 
second relates to the subject of the Sacrificial Feasts;*® in 
discussing which his mind is for a moment drawn aside from 
the immediate object of the Epistle by the recollection of that 
darker enemy which, in the now increasing Jewish faction, 
aimed its insinuations at his character and authority.’? The 
third point in the letter of the Corinthians was a profession of 
adherence to his precepts for the regulation of their assem- 
blies,* in connexion with which they had a question to propose 
to him regarding the spiritual gifts. But before the Apostle 
could answer this, he was reminded of the complaints, which 
he seems to have heard from other quarters, of the conduct of 
the women in the Christian assemblies,!° and of the factious 
spirit which had disturbed even the solemnity of the Lord’s 
Supper ;!' and it is not till he has disposed of these that he 
returns to the question of the Gifts.!? It is in the discussion of 
this question that he bursts forth into the fervent description 
of Christian Love, which, as it meets all the various diffi- 
culties and complaints in the whole course of the Epistle, 
must be regarded as the climax and turning point of the 
whole.!% 

Whether the doubts respecting a future Resurrection had 
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been communicated in their letter or from some other source, 
it is impossible to determine. The subject from its greatness 
stands alone, and has all the completeness of a distinct compo- 
sition, in its beginning, middle, and end. 

With this the Epistle, properly speaking, terminated. But 
there still remained the time and mode of its transmission. 
Stephanas, Fortunatus, and Achaicus, who had brought the 
letter from Corinth, though intending ultimately to return 
thither, were at present at Ephesus, apparently with the inten- 
tion of remaining some time longer.” Timotheus, who would 
otherwise have been a natural messenger, had just departed.’ 
Apollos, whose connexion with Corinth and presence at Ephe- 
sus would have enabled him to undertake the duty, naturally 
held back from visiting a city where his name had been made 
the watchword of a party.*| But there was a little band of 
Christians to whom had been deputed the charge of collecting 
contributions, under the Apostle’s sanction, for the Christian 
poor in Judea.> ‘These men were now at Ephesus ; and Titus 
—one of St. Paul’s Gentile converts—apparently from some 
personal interest in the welfare of the Corinthian Christians, 
begged to be allowed to accompany them to Corinth, whither 
they were proceeding immediately to prepare the collection 
which the Apostle, on his subsequent arrival, was to carry or 
send on to Jerusalem.® Such precautions show the critical 
position in which the Apostle felt himself placed in regard to 
the Corinthian Church. But, although the closing words of 
the Epistle relate to the matters of external business with 
which these precautions were connected, it is only by implica- 
tion that his feelings are perceived; and the Epistle is con- 
cluded (with the exception of one severe expression which 
seems to betray the anxiety and indignation working within 7) 
with the usual calmness and gentleness of the Apostle’s parting 
salutations.® 


The immediate effects of the First Epistle must be reserved 
for the Introduction to the Second ; but the reverence pects of 
with which it was regarded in the next generation theEpistle. 
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may be inferred from the language in which it is alluded to 
in the epistle of Clement to the same Church about fifty years 
later: ‘ Take up the Epistle [evidently the First Epistle] of 
the blessed Paul, the Apostle; what was it that he first wrote 
to you in the beginning of the Gospel? Of a truth it was 
under the guidance of the Spirit that he warned you in his 
Epistle, concerning himself, and Kephas, and Apollos, because 
as well then as now, you formed parties.’ ! 


1 Clem. Ep. i. 47. 


The Greek text is printed from Lachmann’s text, with the 
variations from the Received Text indicated below. The 
variations of the English translation from the Authorised Ver- 
sion speak for themselves. 
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SALUTATION AND INTRODUCTION. 


ΠΑΥ͂ΛΟΣ [κλητὸς] ἀπόστολος * χριστοῦ ᾿Ιησοῦ διὰ θε- 
λήματος θεοῦ, καὶ Σωσθένης ὁ ὁ ἀδελφός, " τῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ τοῦ 
θεοῦ, " ἡγιασμένοις ἐν Χριστῷ᾽ Ἰησοῦ, τῇ οὔσῃ ἐν Κορίνθῳ, 
κλητοῖς ἁγίοις, σὺν πᾶσιν τοῖς ἐπικαλουμένοις τὸ -ὄνομα 


τοῦ κυρίου ἡμῶν Ἰησοῦ χριστοῦ ἐν παντὶ τόπῳ, 


καὶ ἡμῶν. 
καὶ κυρίου ᾿Ιησοῦ χριστοῦ. 


8 Ἰησοῦ χριστοῦ. 


> τῇ οὔσῃ ἐν Κ. jy. ἐν xp. Ἰησοῦ. 


“αὐτῶν 


χάρις ὑ ὑμῖν καὶ εἰρήνη ἀπὸ θεοῦ πατρὸς ἡμῶν 


© αὐτῶν τε Kal, 


AUL, called to be an apostle of Christ Jesus, through the will of 
God, and Sosthenes our brother, *unto the Church of God, to 

them that are hallowed in Christ Jesus, to the Church which is at 
Corinth, to them that are called to be holy, with all that call upon 
the name of Jesus Christ our Lord in every place, theirs and ours : 
Sorace unto you, and peace, from God our Father, and from the Lord 


Jesus Christ. 


I κλητὸς ἀπόστολος. The two 
words together are only used 
here, and in Rom. i. 1. κλητός 
may be, ‘ called to be a believer 
as an Apostle,’ according to its 
msual sense (in verse 2, and vil. 
20, 21); or, more simply, ‘ called 
to the state of an Apostle.’ 

Sosthenes is possibly the ruler 
of the synagogue in Acts xviii. 
17 ; at any rate, a Christian well 
known to the Corinthians ; as 18 
implied both by the manner in 
which he is mentioned in the 
Hpistle (whether as the com- 
panion or amanuensis of the 
Apostle) and also by the addi- 
tion ὃ ἀδελφός, ‘ the brother,’ 1.6. 
‘the person well known to the 
Christian brotherhood.’ Com- 
pare the same expression applied 
to Apollos, xvi. 12; to Timo- 
theus, Col. 1. 1; to Quartus, 
Rom. xvi. 23; and a similar use 


of it especially in 2 Cor. viii. 18. | 








Eusebius (H. E. i. 12) makes him 
one of the Seventy Disciples. 

2 τῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ. Here, as in all 
the Churches founded by himself, 
he addresses the actual assembly 
or congregation of Christians ; 
an expression which, in the case 
of those with whom he was not 
personally acquainted (asin Rom. 
1.7; Col.1.2; and, perhaps, Eph. 
i. 1), is omitted. 

ἡγιασμένοις. . . κλητοῖς ἁγίοις, 
‘called’ or ‘converted’ ‘to a 
state of holiness.’ The inver- 
sion of the usual order of κλῆσις 
(Ἢ calling,’ ‘conversion’) and 
ἁγιασμός (‘holiness,’ ‘ sanctifi- 
cation’) exemplifies the freedom 
of the Apostle’s language. (Com- . 
pare ver. 11.) There is some- 
thing almost rhythmical in the 
inversion of the clauses in B. Ὁ), 
G. as preserved in Lachmann’s 
text. 

σὺν πᾶσιν τοῖς ἐπικαλουμένοις .. 


i ὅν «τ 
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Εὐχαριστῶ τῷ θεῷ μου πάντοτε περὶ ὑμῶν ἐπὶ τῇ 
χάριτι τοῦ θεοῦ τῇ δοθείσῃ ὑμῖν ἐν χριστῷ "Ἰησοῦ, ὃ ὅτι ἐν 
παντὶ ἐπλουτίσθητε ἐν αὐτῷ, ἐν παντὶ λόγῳ καὶ πάσῃ 
γνώσει, καθὼς τὸ μαρτύριον τοῦ χριστοῦ ἐβεβαιώθη ἐν 
ὑμῖν, ὥστε ὑμᾶς μὴ ὑστερεῖσθαι ἐν μηδενὶ χαρίσματι, 
ἀπεκδεχομένους τὴν ἀποκάλυψιν τοῦ κυρίου ἡμῶν ᾿Ιησοῦ 
χριστοῦ: ὃὃς καὶ βεβαιώσει ὑμᾶς ἕως τέλους ἀνεγκλή- 


41 thank my God always on your behalf, for the grace of God which 
was given you in Christ Jesus, °that in every thing ye were en- 
riched by Him, in all utterance and in all knowledge: ‘even as the 
testimony of Christ was confirmed in you: ‘so that ye come behind in 
no gift, waiting for the revelation of our Lord Jesus Christ : Who shall 
also confirm you unto the end blameless in the day of our Lord Jesus 


. . ypav. This may be, (1) ‘I 
address not only the Christians 
of Corinth, but those of Achaia 
generally,’ as in 2 Cor. i, 1: (2) 
ΕἼ address not only the natives 
of Corinth, but the numerous 
strangers who are passing to and 
fro through it:’ but rather, (3) 
‘I address and salute not only 
you, but all Christians through- 
out the world.’ This last sense 
seems required by the emphasis 
of the latter part of the sentence, 
ἐν παντὶ τόπῳ, and αὐτῶν καὶ 
ἡμῶν, i.e. ‘in other parts of the 
world besides your own: He is 
the Lord of all of them, no less 
than of me and of you.’ 
ἐπικαλουμένοις TO ὄνομα. In 
the LXX. this is the translation 
of the Hebrew dW2 N73, the 
general idea of worship or praise. 
In the New Testament it ex- 
presses the further idea of calling 
to aid (comp. Acts ii. 21; ix. 14, 
Bee ὙΠ 509: Rom, x. 13,14; 2 
Tim. 11. 22); and, as illustrated 


‘by popular use, Καίσαρα ἐπικα- 


λεῖσθαι, ‘ to appeal to the Empe- 
ror, Acts xxv. 11,12, ὅδ: As 
applied to our Lord, it implies 
the consciousness of Him not 
only as Lord, but as Saviour 
and Deliverer. 





5 ἐπλουτίσθητε, ‘ye were en- 
riched,’ i.e. ‘at the time of your 
conversion, when the favour of 
God was bestowed upon you,’ 
referring to the words, τῇ χάριτι 
δοθείσῃ. 

6 τὸ μαρτύριον. The testi- 
mony borne to Christ by the 
preaching of Paul was confirmed 
by the gifts which followed on 
their conversion. Compare ‘ The 
seal of my Apostleship are ye in 
the Lord,’ ix. 2. 

7 This refers to those gifts 
of insight into the unseen world, 
which were to sustain them in 
their expectation of the time 
when the veil of this outer 
world should be withdrawn 
(ἀποκάλυψιν) and Christ Himself 
revealed to their eyes. Comp. 
Hitya fa! Phil my 20! 

_ 8 ‘And this hope will not be 
baffled, for He who has begun a 
good work in you will continue 
it to the end.’ ὅς refers (not to 
Christ, but) to God. For (1) 
καὶ βεβαιώσει evidently refers 
back to ἐβεβαιώθη in 6. (2) ἐν 
τ. ἡμέρᾳ τ. κ. ἡ. ᾽1. x. would else 
be ἡμέρα αὐτοῦ. (3) 6 θεός is 
the general subject of the whole 
sentence, and therefore repeated 
in verse 9. For the sense, com- 
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Tous ἐν TH ἡμέρᾳ τοῦ κυρίου ἡμῶν Ἰησοῦ χριστοῦ. 


9 πισ- 


τὸς ὁ θεός, δι’ οὗ ἐκλήθητε els κοινωνίαν τοῦ υἱοῦ αὐτοῦ 
᾿Ιησοῦ χριστοῦ τοῦ κυρίου ἡμῶν. 


Christ. 
of His Son Jesus Christ our Lord. 


pare Phil.i. 6: ‘ Being confident 
of this very thing that He who 
hath begun a good work in you 
will continue it till the day of 
Jesus Christ.’ The assurance 
that all will in the end be well 
with God’s servants is implied 


°God is faithful, by whom ye were called unto the communion 


in the very notion of religious 
faith. The more we look upon 
ourselves as dependent beings, 
the more impossible does it seem 
that God should ever loosen the 
link which connects us with 
Himself. 


PARAPHRASE OF Cuap. I. 1—9. 


PAUL, whose mission to be an Apostle rests on the will of God 
Himself, and Sosthenes united with him in Christian brother- 
hood, send their usual Christian greeting to the Corinthian 
congregation, as well as to all other believers, who are equally 
with them worshippers of our common Lord Jesus Christ. 

My first feelings are thankfulness for the manifold gifts of 
knowledge and teaching given to you at your conversion, and 
hope that God will continue the good work which He has thus 
begun. 


me 


THE APOSTOLICAL SALUTATIONS. 


THE praise here bestowed upon the Corinthian Church, though 
not greater than that with which the Epistles to the Romans, 
Philippians, Colossians, and Thessalonians are opened, is re- 
markable in this instance as being addressed to a Church 
which, in the course of the two Epistles, is thought deserving 
The Apo- Of severe censures. But in considering this, it may 
ates selec- be observed that the praise there bestowed on faith 
oe an and holiness is here almost confined to gifts such as 
in his knowledge and wisdom, which were obviously not in- 
readers. compatible with the moral degradation into which 
some of the members of the Church had fallen. And it is in 
accordance with the Apostle’s usual manner to seize, in the 
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first instance, on some point of sympathy and. congratulation, 
not merely from a prudential policy, but from natural courtesy 
and generosity. It is a trait well illustrated by all his speeches 
in the Acts. Perhaps the opening of the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians is the only exception. 

This practice of the Apostle is an exemplification οὗ ἃ 
general rule, according to which Scripture presents my, [468] 
strongly the ideal of the whole, without describing and the 
the defects and sins of the parts. The visible society eg. 
of Christians was to the Apostles, in spite of its many 
imperfections, the representation of Messiah’s kingdom upon 
earth :—‘ Ye are a royal priesthood, a peculiar people.” And 
thus, although the Christian congregation in each city or 
country was distinct from the heathen community in which it 
was situated, it yet so far partook of the character of what is 
now called a national Church, that it was, as it were, the 
Christian representative of that community. A Christian of 
Corinth or Ephesus might travel backwards and forwards from 
one to the other; but, however great were the disorders of the 
one or the excellencies of the other, there was no call upon 
him to exchange the communion of the one for the communion 
of the other, unless he actually ceased to be a permanent resi- 
dent in the city of Corinth or of Ephesus, as the case might 
be. The supposed duty of gaining proselytes from Christian 
communities different from our own, and the consequent di- 
vision of Churches by any other than their local and national 
designations, are ideas alien to the Apostolic age; and have 
grown up in modern times, and, it may be added, in Western 
countries. In the East, the ancient view, in this respect, still 
on the whole prevails. . 

‘Spartam nactus es: hance exorna,’ was a maxim of Apo- 
stolical, no less than of Grecian wisdom. No Church of later 
ages has presented a more striking example of corruption or 
laxity, than was exhibited at Corinth. Yet the Apostle does 
not call on his converts to desert their city or their: community ; 
and he himself steadily fixes his view on the better and the 
redeeming side. 
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CHARGES AGAINST THE CORINTHIANS. 


Chap. 1. 10——IV. 20. 


THE first great division of the Epistle, I. 10—IV. 20, is 
based on the information which the Apostle had received from 
Corinth: and of this information, the first and most pressing 
subject was that which related to THe FacTions. 


THE FACTIONS. 


Chap. 1. 10——IV. 20. 


In the ensuing section we have the earliest account of eccle- 
siastical party,—of that spirit which has in subsequent ages 
been proverbially the bane of the Christian Church. But, 
though in principle the same, in form it 15 so different from the 
divisions of later times that a clear statement of the difference 
is necessary to prevent confusion. 

In the first place, this is the earliest instance of the ap- 
Meaning of Plication of the word ‘schism’ (σχίσμα) to a moral 
‘schism.’ qjyision.! But, instead of the meaning usually as- 
signed to it in later times, of a separation from a society, it is 
here used for a division within a society. These factions or 
‘schisms,’ therefore, in the Corinthian Church, must not be 
considered as dissentient bodies outside the pale of the rest of 
the community, but as recognised parties of which the commu- 
nity itself was composed ; corresponding not to such divisions 
as are caused by the existence of Protestant Churches outside 
the Church dependent on the See of Rome, or Dissenting 
Churches outside the Established Church of England, or 
Maronite and Nestorian Churches outside the Greek Church, 


1 In classical writings it is always | it is used in the sense of ‘ discord,’ 
applied to actual rents of stone, gar- | as here, are in St. John’s Gospel 
ments, nets, or the like, as in Matt. | (John vii. 43; ix. 16; x. 19). The. 
ix. 16 ; Mark ii. 21. The only other | classical word for which σχίσμα is a 
passages in the NewTestamentwhere | substitute is στάσις. 
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but to internal divisions, such as are occasioned by the conflicts 
between the several religious or monastic orders in the Greek 
and Roman Churches, or between political and theological 
parties in the nations and Churches of northern Europe. 

In the second place, the grounds of dissension were wholly 
different from any with which we are familiar. They Grounds of 
were, doubtless, aggravated in Corinth by the conflux ‘ivision. 
of various elements, the result of its commerce and situation, 
and by the tendency to faction which had long characterised 
the Greek race, and been stigmatised as the peculiar malady 
(νόσος) of the old Greek commonwealths. But the especial 
occasion was the same which was to be found in all the Churches 
of the Apostolical age, and which has never since been found 
in any. At no subsequent period have Christian communities 
been agitated as all then were by the rivalry and animosity of 
Jewish and Gentile converts. Jewish converts to Christianity 
have, in later ages, been in such small numbers, and with so 
little distinction in their character, that their influence, as such, 
on the rest of the community has been almost nothing. In the 
first century it was just the reverse. Even in Corinth, the 
most exclusively Gentile of all the primitive Churches, they 
formed the basis of the community ; and the difficulty of re- 
conciling their scruples and meeting their prejudices was one of 
the chief tasks which the founder of the Church had to fulfil. 
We must conceive two classes of men brought into close con- 
nexion, and taught to look upon each other as brothers and 
friends, of whom one part, in the present instance the more 
numerous, had but recently relinquished the worship of 
Grecian divinities, and still considered acts of gross immorality 
as either innocent or indifferent, and the future life, if not in- 
credible, at least difficult to be believed ; whilst the other part, 
comprising the most earnest and energetic portion of the society, 
consisted of men, Jews either by birth or by religion, who still 
retained all the Jewish rites of circumcision, of the Sabbath, 
of abstinence from particular kinds of food, and of attendance 
at the Jewish festivals. No equal degree of contrariety has 
ever since been found within the bosom of the same religious 
society. In large nations, it is true that the differences between 
Protestants and Roman Catholics may mount in some instances 
nearly to the same pitch; but in such cases the fusion has not 
been attempted, and the two bodies have lived apart, if not in 
open separation, from each other. 
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Pune ‘In the third place, the professed watchwords of 
named these parties were the names, not of any subordinate 
pe teachers, but of the Apostles themselves and their 
and their immediate followers,—‘ I am of Paul, I of Apollos, I 
followers. of Kephas, I of Christ.’ 

It has sometimes been doubted whether these were the 
designations actually used by the Corinthian parties. “ These 
things, says the Apostle, ‘I have in a figure transferred 
(μετεσχημάτισα) to myself and Apollos for your sakes ;’ as if— 
so it has been said—he had used the names of himself and 
Apollos instead of the real names of unknown leaders, in order 
either to avoid mixing himself up in their party disputes, or to 
impress more forcibly upon them the futility of these rival 
claims, which even in himself and Apollos would be out of 
place, much more in those who really made them. But this 
would not apply to the use of the name of Kephas; and it is 
clear that the Apostle in this instance merely expresses his in- 
tention of confining himself to those who called themselves after 
his name and that of Apollos, in order to show that his censure 
was aimed, not only against his Judaising opponents, but 
against the factious spirit itself, by which those who claimed to 
be his partisans were no less animated than those who claimed 
to be his enemies. Such appears to have been the course 
adopted also in the opening of the argument,! where he im- 
mediately selects the party which said, ‘I am of Paul,’ as the 
chief instance of the sin common to them all. 

And to this we may add the testimony of Clemens, writing 
within fifty years from this time to the very same Church, and 
contrasting the factions of his days with those in the days of 
St. Paul. ‘The blessed Apostle Paul,’ he says,‘ wrote to you 
about himself and Kephas and Apollos, because then as well as 
now you formed parties. But that party spirit was less sinful, 
because it was directed to Apostles and a man approved by 
them.’? 

That these parties followed the great division of Jew and 
The var. Gentile which ran through all the Churches of this 

e par ᾿ 
ties of Ke- period, and that the adherents of the former ranged 
ples PPh themselves under the name of Kephas, and those 
' of the latter under that of Paul, will hardly be 
doubted: and it would seem probable that the party of Paul 


1 i, 13-16. * Clem. Ep. i. 47. 
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was in the ascendant during the period of the First Epistle, 
- which chiefly attacks such sins as would belong to the Gentile 
portion of the community; and the party of Kephas, during 
the period of the Second Epistle, which expressly attacks a 
formidable body of Judaisers. And the connexion of these 
latter with Kephas is further confirmed by the appeals which 
they would seem to have made to his example and authority, 
in the only passage where their presence is certainly indicated 
in the First Epistle, and in the stress laid by St. Paul on the 
error of St. Peter in his address toa similar party in Galatia.! 

That the followers of Apollos, or as he would be more 
correctly called Apollonius, must have been closely The party 
connected with those of Paul may be inferred both of Apollos. 
from the association of Apollos with the disciples of Paul in the 
Acts,? and. from the constant union of their names in this 
Epistle. The contrast of the expressions, Paul ‘planting,’ 
Apollos ‘ watering ;’ Paul ‘laying the foundation,’ another 
“ building ; ’ agrees with the account in the Acts, speaking of the 
effects of the mission of Apollos to Corinth as subsequent to 
the visit of Paul. The frequent allusions to human wisdom and 
learning in the early chapters* would agree with no party so 
well as with that which professed to follow the Alexandrian 
Jew, “ eloquent, mighty in the Scriptures.’? 

Whether the words ‘and I of Christ’ (ἐγὼ δὲ χριστοῦ) 
refer to any distinct party, must remain doubtful. The party 
One would be glad with Chrysostom so to read the of Christ. 
passage, as if the Apostle, after enumerating the other names, 
had broken off with the indignant exclamation, ‘ But J am of 
Christ.’ Had, however, such an antithesis been intended, some 
more decisive expression (such as ἐγὼ δὲ Παῦλος χριστοῦ) seems 
almost necessary to prevent the ambiguity which otherwise 
arises. And that there was some party laying claim to an ex- 
clusive connexion with the One Name which, as the Apostle 
implies,° ought to have been regarded as common to all, is 
strongly confirmed by the subsequent argument, ‘If any man 
trust to himself that he is Christ’s, let him of himself think 


11 Cor. ix. 5; Gal. ui.. 11-14. , Kephas, not the Apostle, is meant. 


These passages, as well as that just * Acts xviii. 26, 27. 
quoted from Clemens, sufficiently Swine 2 iv. 65; xvi. 12. 
refute the hypothesis of Theophylact * i. 17-28 ; ii. 1-6. 
and Gicumenius (on Gal. ii.), and of > Acts xviii. 28. 


Eusebius (H. E. i. 12), that another & 1 Cor, 1,18. 
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this again, that as he is Christ’s, even so are we Christ’s;’! 
and, although with less certainty, by the claims, apparently, of 
the same persons to be considered ‘ Apostles of Christ’ and 
‘ministers of Christ.’2 The context of the Second Epistle, 
where the above passages occur, implies an allusion to the Juda- 
ising Christians of the Corinthian Church. If so, they would 
naturally dwell on their national and lineal connexion with 
‘the Christ,’ the ‘anointed Messiah,’ ‘the son of David ;’ 
and ‘the outward appearance,’ the ‘carnal and fleshly ’ argu- 
ments, on which they prided themselves,? would be based on 
their intercourse either with ‘ Christ Himself after the flesh,’4 
or with the original Jewish Apostles, who had seen Him,* or 
with ‘ the brethren of the Lord,’® especially James, as the head 
of the Church of Palestine.’ 

Of these Factions, other indications have been supposed to 
Extinction ©X!St in other parts of the New Testament, and the 
of the writings immediately following upon them. But the 
Parties. only certain traces, besides those already referred to, 
are the indisputable allusions to a supposed hostility between 
Peter and James on the one hand, and Paul on the other, in 
the ‘ Clementines,’ a work of about the date a.p. 212-230. 
With this exception, it is a remarkable fact that the Factions 
once so formidable, have never been revived. Never has any 
disruption of the unity of Christianity appeared of equal im- 
portance ; never has any disruption which once appeared of 
importance (with the exception, perhaps, of the Paschal con- 
troversy) being so completely healed. 


(0 ἘΠῚ. σα] (δὲ: ἜΣ: ἢ- 


ΤΩ 

2 2 Cor. xi. 13, 23. δ (Cor ax; Ὦ 

Pe Cory. 120 χ, 2, 3, ἢ: 7 Comp. especially Gal. 11. 11, 21. 
ΟΣ: 10. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE Factions. 


τ Παρακαλῶ δὲ ὑμᾶς, ἀδελφοὶ, διὰ τοῦ ὀνόματος τοῦ 
κυρίου ἡμῶν ᾿Ιησοῦ χριστοῦ, ἵνα τὸ αὐτὸ λέγητε πάντες 
καὶ, μὴ ἢ ἐν ὑμῖν , σχίσματα, ἦτε δὲ κατηρτισμένοι ἐν τῷ 
αὐτῷ νοὶ, καὶ ἐν τῇ αὐτῇ γνώμῃ. "ἐδηλώθη γάρ μοι περὶ 
ὑμῶν, ἀδελφοί μου, ὑπὸ τῶν Χλόης, ὅ OTL ἔριδες € ἐν ὑμῖν εἰσίν. 
ἸὩλέγω δὲ τοῦτο, ὅτι ἕκαστος ὑμῶν λέγει ᾿Εγὼ μέν εἰμι 
Παύλου, ἐγὼ δὲ ᾿Απολλὼ, ἐγὼ δὲ Κηφᾶ, ἐγὼ δὲ χριστοῦ. 
1 μεμέρισται ὃ χριστός. μὴ Παῦλος ἐσταυρώθη “περὶ 

5. ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν. 
10 Now I exhort you, brethren, by the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that ye all say the same thing and that there be no divisions among you ; 
but that ye be perfectly joined together in the same mind and in the 
same judgment. ‘For it was declared unto me of you, my brethren, 
by them which are of the house of Chloe, that there are contentions 


among you. /'*Now this I say, that every one of you saith, J am of 
Paul; and I of Apollos; and 1 of Kephas ; and J of Christ. ‘Christ 





το παρακαλῶ =‘ obsecro.’ A | where it is used of the mending 
mixture of entreaty and com- of the nets. Here it is probably 


mand. ᾿ suggested by the literal meaning 
διὰ τοῦ ὀνόματος, i.e. as the | of “σχίσματα;,᾽ rents. 
bond of union, and as the most καταρτιστήρ was the acknow- 


holy name by which they could | ledged phrase in classical Greek 
be adjured. The connexion of , fora reconciler of factions. So 
this with κοινωνίαν in verse 9 is | Herodot. iv. 161. 

the link between this and the νοῦς. Probably no greater 
preceding paragraph. difference than between καρδία 

ἵνα τὸ αὐτὸ λέγητε, ‘call your- and ψυχή in Acts iv. 32. 

selves by one common name,’ _—_—iII imo τῶν Χλόης, probably 
instead of those various names _ the slaves of Chloe going to and 
which are afterwards noticed: from Ephesus and Corinth on 
opposed to ἕκαστος λέγει. Comp. _ business. 

Arist. Pol. i O53, Oxo ἐστι ἔριδες, here used as identical 


πάντας TO αὐτὸ λέγειν wot μὲν with σχίσματα; divisions not 





καλὸν, . . » GAN οὐ δυνατὸν, ὡδὲ 8 , from but within, the society. 

οὐθὲν ὁμονοητικόν. 12 λέγω δὲ τοῦτο. ‘What I 
κατηρτισμένοι ‘restored,’ κατ | mean is.’ Comp. Eph. v. 32. 

αρτίζω, though capable of a more ἕκαστος ὑμῶν. ‘There is none 


general signification, is usually | of you who has not joined one or 
employed, as here, with the sense | other of the parties.’ 

of ‘restoring’ or ‘ completing’ | 13 μεμέρισται ὃ χριστός, ‘Christ 
something which has been set | is divided.’ Lachmann’s punc- 
wrong. Compare Matt. iv. 21, | tuation is both more striking, 
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eon 
UP@V 


ἢ εἰς τὸ ὄνομα Παύλου ἐβαπτίσθητε; "εὐχαριστῶ 


5 θεῶ * 9 ὑδέν ὑ av ἐβά > ὴ Kot 
TQ €@ μου, OTL OVOEVA ULW aANTTLOQ, εἰ μη βιῶπον, 


καὶ Γάϊον, 
, 
tia Onre. 


οὐκ οἶδα εἴ τινα ἄλλον ἐβάπτισα. 


® Om. μου. 


1b? , 5» Ψ > NERS » Ὀ9Υ 
ἵνα μή τις εἴπῃ ὅτι εἰς τὸ ἐμὸν ὄνομα " ἐβαπ- 

10 5 ’ὔ δὲ Ἂς Ν “A > ἣν 
ἐβάπτισα δὲ καὶ τὸν Στεφανᾶ οἶκον" λοιπὸν 


“ov γὰρ ἀπέστειλέ 


>’ ἐβάπτισα. 


is divided. Was Paul crucified for you? or were ye baptized in the 


name of Paul? 


“J thank my God that I baptized none of you, but 


Crispus and Caius ; '’lest any should say that ye were baptized in mine 


own name. 


I kifow not whether I baptized any other. 


and also agrees better with the 
context, than that of the Received 
Text. Had it been a question, 
‘Is Christ divided ?’ one would 
expect μὴ μεμ., as in the follow- 
ing clauses. Itis an abrupt and 
mournful summing up of the 
statement of their divisions : 
‘By your factions, Christ, who 
lives in the Christian society, 
and by whom you should be 
united, is torn asunder.’ And 
then, after a pause, follows the 
burst of indignation: ‘Surely it 
was not Paul who was crucified 
for you, and into whose name 
you were baptized! It was not 
Paul who died for yon, or to 
whom you died! (Compare for 
the connexion, Rom. vi. 2, 3.) 
He takes his own party for the 
specimen of the evil of which he 
complains, as being the one in 
which it most forcibly strikes 
him, and also im which he can 
best denounce the sin of party 
spirit itself, without being sup- 
posed to be influenced by oppo- 
sition to the views or claims of 
the hostile factions. It is the 
first instance of the ‘ transfer- 
ring’ of which he speaks in iv. 6. 
(For this sense of μεμέρισται see 
Mark iii. 26.) 

θεῷ, “1 


14 εὐχαριστῶ τῷ 





16 And I baptized also the household of Stephanas ; besides, 


17For Christ sent me not to 


thank God that it so happened 
even without my express inten- 
tion.’ 

Crispus as the ruler of the 
synagogue (Acts xviii. 8), and 
Gaius (or Caius) as the Apostle’s 
host (Rom. xvi. 23), would na- 
turally be the two most obvious 
of his converts, and most pro- 
minent in his_ recollections. 
‘Crispus’ was a common name 
of Jews. Lightfoot ad loc. 

16 This addition of the bap- 
tism of Stephanas seems to be a 
subsequent correction. Stepha- 
nas and his household (for this 
is the most natural meaning of 
the words—like of ἀμφὶ Sreda- 
vav) were his earliest converts, 
XV 1017: 

οὐκ otoa, “1 do not remember.’ 
Compare 2 Cor. xii. 2; Acts 
XXlli. 5. 

17 ‘So little concern have I 
with baptizing, that it is not 
properly part of my mission.’ In 
the injunction, Matt. xxvii. 19, 
the principal command is, as here, 
to ‘make disciples’ (μαθητεύ- 
cate); ‘baptizing’ (βαπτίζοντες) 
is introduced subordinately, as 
the mode by which the nations 
are to be made disciples. So also 
in Mark xvi. 15, 16, the duty of 
‘ proclaiming the Gospel’ (κηρύ- 
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με" [ὁ] χριστὸς βαπτίζειν, ἀλλ᾽ εὐαγγελίζεσθαι οὐκ ἐν 
σοφίᾳ λόγου, ἵνα μὴ κενωθῇ ὁ σταυρὸς τοῦ χριστοῦ. 


5 Om. 6 before χριστός. 


baptize, but to preach the Gospel, not with wisdom of words, lest the 
cross of Christ should be made of none effect. 


gare τὸ εὐαγγέλιον) with its sub- 
sequent effects of ‘believing,’ 
and of ‘signs following,’ corre- 
sponds to what the Apostle here 
calls ‘preaching the Gospel ’ 
(εὐαγγελίζεσθαι) ; ; ‘baptism ;’ 

(βαπτισθείς) is mentioned once 
subordinately, as an explanation 
of ‘ believing’ (πιστεύσας). Such, 
too, was the practice : preaching 





was the mission of the Apostles 
as of our Lord before them; the 
administration of baptism was 
performed by inferiors (John 
iv. 2). Comp. Acts viii. 12, 16, 
and by implication Acts 11. 41 ; 
ix LO spo AOS xe oO. Ob ὃ. 
λόγου, ‘mere words.’ (Comp. 


Arist. Hth. vii. 9, § 1; x. 9.) 


PARAPHRASE OF CHap. I. 10—17. 


First let me entreat and command you, in the name of our com- 


mon Master, to lay aside these party watchwords by which you 
call yourselves, remembering that by them you divide Christ 
Himself. You especially who profess to follow me as your 
leader, attend to what I, your leader, tell you. Surely the 
very act of your admission into the Christian society showed 
you that there was One greater than Paul, who died for you, 
and to whom you died. There was nothing in that first be- 
ginning of your Christian life which brought you into any 
special connexion with me. With three exceptions, you were 
baptized not by me, but by others; and thus it was providen- 
tially ordered that you should have no pretext for attaching 
yourselves to me as the head of a party. And this reluctance 
of mine to baptize is alse in accordance with the duty imposed 
upon me. My mission from Christ was not to form a party, 
—no, nor even a society, or a Church,—but to declare the 
glad tidings of the Gospel. To that great object all else was 
subordinate. 
D 
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Tue Apostte’s View or Party Spirit. 


Tue Apostle here denounces party spirit as a sin in itself, 
Ἔν irrespectively of the right or wrong opinions con- 
spirit in it- nected with it; and the true safeguard against it is 
selfanevil. in the recollection of the great bond of fellowship 
with Christ, which all have in common. ‘ Christianus mihi 
nomen est,’ said an ancient bishop, in answer to some such 
distinction; “ Catholicus cognomen.’ 

The first duty of the Apostle was to lose himself entirely 
“a in the cause which he preached. The most important 
greater details or forms—even though it were the organisa- 
than the tion of the Christian society through the rite isti- 
“tuted by Christ Himself—were so insignificant in 
comparison, that St. Paul spoke of them as though he had no 
concern with them. How often in later times have the means, 
the institutions of the Christian Church, taken the place of the 
end! Antiquity, novelty, the formation of a church or party, 
the attack on a church or a party, a phrase, a ceremony, a 
vestment, each has in turn overbalanced the one main object 
for which, confessedly, all lesser objects are inculcated. To all 
these cases the Apostle’s answer applies: ‘Christ sent me not 
to baptize, but to preach the Gospel.’ 

The sin of the Corinthians consisted not in the mere adoption 
The sae Of eminent names, but in the party spirit which at- 
eredness of taches more importance to them than to the great cause 
Asal which all good men have in common. Even the sacred 
for party name of Christ Himself may thus be desecrated; and 
“ota as the Apostle here rebukes those who said “1 am of 
Christ,’ no less than those who said ‘I am of Paul, of Apollos, 
and of Kephas,’ so in the Gospels we read that our Lord Him- 
self refused ! to take the title of “ good,’ and that He Himself 
‘baptized not, but His disciples.’? If the holiest name of all 
can thus be made a party watchword, if Christianity itseif can 
thus be turned to the purposes of a faction, much more may 
any of its subordinate manifestations. The character of our 
Lord is distinguished from almost all others by the fact both 
that it rises far above any local or temporary influences, and 
also that it has, for the most part, escaped, even in thought, 
from any association with them So the character of the 


1 Luke xviii. 19. 2 John iv. 2. 
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Apostle, although in a lower measure, vindicates itself in this 
passage from any identification with the party which called 
itself after his name; and is a true example of the possibility 
of performing a great work, and labouring earnestly for creat 
truths, ions losing sight of the common ground of Chris- 
tianity, or becoming the centre of a factious and w orldly spirit. 

It is by catching a glimpse, however partial, of the wild 
dissensions which raged around and beneath the Apo- Theextine- 
stolical writings, that we can best appreciate the von Celia 
unity and repose of those writings themselves; it is i ee 
by seeing how completely these dissensions have been stolic age. 
obliterated, that we can best understand how marked was the 
difference between their results and those of analogous di- 
visions in other history. We know how the names of Plato 
and Aristotle, of Francis and Dominic, of Luther and Calvin, 
have continued as the rallying point of rival schools and sys- 
tems long after the decease, and contrary even to the inten- 
tions, of the respective founders. But with regard to the 
factions of the Apostolic age it was not so. The schools of 
Paul and Apollos, and Kephas, which once waged so bitter a 
warfare against each other, were extinguished almost before 
ecclesiastical history had begun; and the utmost diversity of 
human character and outward style has been unable to break 
the harmony in which their memories are united in the asso- 
ciations of the Christian world. Partly this arose from the 
nature of the case. The Apostles could not have been the 
founders of systems, even if they would. Their power was 
not their own, but another’s: “ Who made them to differ from 
another? what had they which they had not received?’ If 
once they claimed an independent authority, their authority 
was gone. Great philosophers, great conquerors, great here- 
siarchs, leave their names even in spite of themselves. But 
such the Apostles could not be without ceasing to be what 
they were; and the total extinction of the parties which were 
called after them is in fact a testimony to the divinity of their 
mission. And it is difficult not to believe that in the great 
work of reconciliation, of which the outward volume of the 
Sacred Canon is the chief monument, they were themselves 
not merely passive instruments, but active agents; that a 
lesson is still to be derived from the record they have left of 
their own resistance to the claims of tlie Factions which vainly 
endeavoured to divide what God had joined together. 

D2 
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THE FACTIONS (contrnvep). 


Tue SIMpPLicity ΟΕ THE APOSTLE’S PREACHING. 


. Chap. I. 18—II. 5. 


THE course of the argument in the previous section would 
have led us to expect a continuation of the reasons why the 
Apostle was not sent to baptize. But having stated that he 
was sent to preach the Gospel, he is diverted from the pre- 
ceding train of thought by the recollection that the preaching 
of the Gospel had itself been made a subject of contention 
and party feud. He may have been either taunted by his ad- 
versaries with a want of that human learning and eloquence 
on which the Greek rhetoricians prided themselves, and by 
which Apollos was distinguished; or he himself as ‘the chief 
speaker’ (comp. Acts xiv. 12), with Apollos, may have been 
set up by the Gentile party, in opposition to the simple un- 
lettered instructions of Kephas or of James. The latter is 
most favoured by the context and the nature of the case, espe- 
cially if we may suppose that the party of Apollos was practi- 
cally identified with that of St. Paul. At any rate, the ten- 
dency of the whole passage is not to claim, but to disclaim, 
for himself and the Gospel, the ‘ wisdom of words’ which the 
Corinthians seemed to expect; lest the subject of his teaching 
should, by his mode of teaching, be ‘deprived of its inherent 
power’ (κενωθῇ, comp. Rom. iv. 14); lest the form in which 
he taught should be inconsistent with the humiliation of the 
lesson. 

And the glad tidings which he proclaimed was, by a 
mournful paradox, the Cross of Christ (ὁ σταυρὸς τοῦ χριστοῦ). 
The humiliation of Christ, as expressed in the shameful death 
of the Crucifixion, was in itself the centre of the Apostle’s 
teaching, and at Corinth was in this respect especially needed 


as an antidote to the pride of the ambitious sects and vain. 


Greeks. 


Ne a 
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Tue Srpuiciry oF THE APOSTLE’s PREACHING. 


ε ’ x ε “A lal lal 

18°Q λόγος yap ὁ τοῦ σταυροῦ τοῖς μὲν ἀπολλυμένοις 

’ 3 ΄ ἊὉὟ“Ἤ} \ a la) , 
μωρία ἐστίν, τοῖς δὲ σωζομένοις ἡμῖν δύναμις θεοῦ ἐστίν. 

/ Ν “ Ν “ “ 
19 γέγραπται γὰρ ᾿Απολῶ τὴν σοφίαν τῶν σοφῶν, καὶ τὴν 
σύνεσιν τῶν συνετῶν ἀθετήσω. “ποῦ σοφός ; ποῦ γραμ- 
18 For the word of the cross is to them that perish foolishness, but unto 


us which are saved it is the power of God. ?°For it is written, ‘ I will 
destroy the wisdom of the wise, and will bring to nothing the prudence 


of the prudent. 


18 ὃ λόγος γάρ. ‘The true 
power of the Gospel is in this 
very Cross which is so despised.’ 

ὁ λόγος. ‘There is a word,’ 
‘an eloquence,’ which is most 
powerful, ‘the eloquence of the 
Cross’ (referring to σοφία λό- 
you). 

τοῖς ἀπολλυμένοις. Unbe- 
lievers are regarded by St. Paul 
as already perishing ; believers 
as already saved. ‘A sweet sa- 
your....in them that are 
saved, and in them that perish ’ 
(2 Cor. ii. 15). 

το γέγραπται γάρ. This gives 
the reason for δύναμις : ‘ God’s 
power is greater than man’s 
wisdom, for you will remember 
how this is set forth in the Pro- 
phets.’ He then, as often, com- 
bines two distinct passages in 
one quotation. Both are from 
Isaiah, nearly as in the LXX. 
(1) Isa. xxix. 14, ‘I will de- 
stroy,’ &c. The original mean- 
ing is, that the wisdom of the 
pretended leaders of the Jewish 
people shall be confounded by 
the judgments of God. The 
LXX. has κρύψω where the 
Apostle has ἀθετήσω. The He- 
brew is ‘ shall perish’ and ‘shall 
disappear.’ (2) Isa. xxxii. 18, 


20 Where is the wise ? where is the scribe? where is the 


‘Where is the scribe?’ d&. 
The original meaning is a burst 
of triumph over the defeat of 
Sennacherib: ‘ Where is he who 
exacted and weighed the tribute, 
and who counted the towers of 
Zion as if they were his own ?’ 
These words the Apostle applies 
generally ; adopting, apparently, 
the common phraseology of the 
Rabbis on the subject. See 
Lightfoot’s quotation : 

‘God showed to Adam 

Every generation, and the disputers of 

It 5 
Every generation, and the wise men of 

τῦ ; 

Every generation, and the scribes of 
it ; 

Every generation, and the governors of 
it.’ 

20 The ‘wise man,’ σοφός, 
probably refers specially to the 
Greeks, as the word especially 
used by themselves, e.g. in the 
derivatives φιλόσοφος, σοφιστής. 
The ‘scribe,’ γραμματεύς, is the 
Jew. It is only in the sense of 
a Jewish ‘expounder of the 
Law’ that it can be classed with 
σοφός, and συζητητής. When- 
ever it is used generally, or in 
reference to Gentiles, it merely 
means ‘ clerk,’ or ‘secretary,’ un- 
less, perhaps, in Ecclus. xxxviil. 
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ματεύς; ποῦ συζητητὴς τοῦ αἰῶνος τούτου ; οὐχὶ ἐμώρανεν 
ὁ θεὸς τὴν σοφίαν τοῦ κόσμου; ἥν ἐπειδὴ γὰρ ἐν τῇ σοφίᾳ 
τοῦ θεοῦ οὐκ ἔγνω ὁ κόσμος διὰ τῆς σοφίας τὸν θεόν, εὐ- 
δόκησεν ὃ θεὸς διὰ τῆς μωρίας τοῦ κηρύγματος σῶσαι 


® Add τούτου. 


disputer of this age?’ 
world ? 


Did not God make foolish the wisdom of the 
*1For since in the wisdom of God the world by wisdom knew 


not God, it pleased God by the foolishness of preaching to save them that 


24. The ‘disputer,’ συζητητής, 
seems to be a word descriptive 
of the popular disputations which 
took place in rival schools (comp. 
Acts vi. 9; ix. 29). τοῦ αἰῶνος 
τούτου refers to all the three, and 
is to be slightly distinguished 
from κόσμου, the first referring 
to the transitory, the second to 
the visible and material, .charac- 
ter of the present world. The 
general identity of meaning in 
the two words is proved by their 
use in i. 18, 19. 

These expressions acquire ad- 
ditional force by a comparison 
with the Rabbinical belief that 
the cessation of Rabbinical wis- 
dom was to be one of the signs 
of the Messiah’s coming (see the 
quotations from the Mishna in 
Wetstein ad loc.), and that this 
was expressly foretold in Isa. 
xxxiii. 18. Analogous to this 
was the belief of Christians that 
the oracles of the heathen world 
ceased on the birth of Christ. 

21 ἐν τῇ σοφίᾳ τοῦ θεοῦ may 

, (1) ‘God ordained in His 
wisdom that the wisdom of the 
world shall not be the means of 
arriving at a knowledge of God;’ 
(in which case comp. Acts xiv. 
16, ‘God in times past suffered 
all men to walk in their own 
ways, and xvil. 30, ‘the times 
of this ignorance God winked 
at,’ also Romans iu. 25, ‘ the 


“passing over,” πάρεσιν, of sins 
that are “gone before,” προγε- 
γονότων, through the forbear- 
ance of God;’) Or (2) ‘When 
all the wisdom of God had been 
displayed, the world was still 
unable to arrive at the know- 
ledge of God.’ Compare the 
general context in Rom. i. 16- 
21, where the Apostle argues in 
like manner that the Gospel is 
shown to be the power of God 
to those who believe, because in 
spite of full light the Gentile 
world had rejected the know- 
ledge of God. In either case 
the general sense of the end of 
the sentence will be, ‘The world 
was not converted by His wis- 
dom; and therefore He chose 
to confound it by saving, not 
the world, but the believers, (if 
one may so say) through His 
folly.’ 

διὰ τῆς σοφίας may thus be 
either ‘its wisdom,’ or the re- 
petition and explanation of ἐν 
τῇ σοφίᾳ τοῦ θεοῦ, ‘ through the 
wisdom which I have just men- 
tioned.’ 

6 κόσμος, “ the world of Gen- 
tiles,’ is opposed to οἱ πιστεύον- 
τες, ‘the believing world ; ’ er 
in the next verse ‘ the world ’ 
expanded into ‘ Jew and Greek,’ 
and ‘those that believe’ is ex- 
plained by ‘ we.’ 


OO μνννσΝνμνδιυνοννδν δ, νθνονν 
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Ν ’ ous δὴ δον ὃ A a A > a 
τοὺς πιστεύοντας" “ἐπειδὴ καὶ ᾿Ιουδαῖοι *onpeta aitov- 

Ν "EX / ia) 23 ε A δὲ ΄ ‘ 
ow, καὶ nves σοφίαν ζητοῦσιν, * nets δὲ κηρύσσο- 
μεν χριστὸν ἐσταυρωμένον, ᾿Ιουδαίοις μὲν σκάνδαλον, 
"ἔθνεσιν δὲ μωρίαν, “᾿ αὐτοῖς δὲ τοῖς κλητοῖς, ᾿Ιουδαίοις τε 

2 ~ lal 

καὶ Ἕλλησιν, χριστὸν θεοῦ δύναμιν καὶ θεοῦ codiar: 
OTL τὸ μωρὸν τοῦ θεοῦ σοφώτερον τῶν ἀνθρώπων ἐστίν, 
καὶ τὸ ἀσθενὲς τοῦ θεοῦ ἰσχυρότερον τῶν ἀνθρώπον " ἐστίν. 
"ὁ βλέπετε γὰρ τὴν κλῆσιν ὑμῶν, ἀδελφοί, ὅτι οὐ πολλοὶ 
σοφοὶ κατὰ σάρκα, οὐ πολλοὶ δυνατοί, οὐ πολλοὶ εὐγενεῖς, 


® σημεῖον. b Ἕλλησι for ἔθνεσιν. ¢ Lachm. ed. 1 omits ἐστίν. 

believe; *since both Jews require signs, and Greeks seek after 
wisdom, **but we preach Christ crucified, unto Jews a stumblingblock, 
and unto Gentiles foolishness ; *4but unto ourselves that are called, 
both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of God and the wisdom of God : 
*° because the foolishness of God is wiser than men, and the weakness of 
God is mightier than men. **For ye see your calling, brethren, how 
that there are not many wise men after the flesh, not many strong 


22 Unless a new sentence is 
begun here, ἐπειδή resumes the 
first ἐπειδή in 21, and introduces 
an amplification of the ground 
already stated there. 

Ιουδαῖοι. . . Ἕλληνες. “ Cha- 
racters like the Jews—like the 
Greeks’ (implied in the omis- 
sion of the article). The repe- 
tition of καί expresses ‘each in 
their own way.’ 

σημεῖα, ‘signs,’ has the same 
general meaning of ‘outward 
visible wonders to gratify the 
craving of superstition ;’ as σο- 
gia is ‘an inward completeness 
of system to gratify the cra- 
vings of the intellect.’ In its 
plural form it agrees with John 
iv. 48. 

23, 24, 25, ἡμεῖς. 
tles and Christians.’ 

χριστὸν ἐσταυρ. κ. τ.λ. ‘Christ, 
to whom, in His humiliation 
the Jews have a religious, the 
Greeks an intellectual, objection, 
but who, to ws, who are called 
to believe in Him, thongh still 


‘We, Apos- 


the same Christ, is a greater 
manifestation of power than any 
sign in Heaven or outward mi- 
racle; a greater manifestation 
of wisdom than any system of 
human learning, inasmuch as He 
is the power and the wisdom, 
not of man, but of God.’ 

‘The power of God, as de- 
livering from the bondage of 
sin’ (compare Rom. viil. 9); 
‘the wisdom of God as en- 
lightening our understandings ’ 
(compare Ephesians i. 8, 9, 17, 
18). 

σημεῖα, σκάνδαλον, δύναμις, On 
the one hand, correspond to σο- 
dia, μωρία, σοφία, on the other. 

Observe the repetition of χρι- 
στόν. ‘He, in whom the unbe- 
lievers saw only the crucified 
malefactor, was, to the believers, 
the power and wisdom of God.’ 

26 It was a general, though 
not a universal rule (οὐ πολλοί, 
not οὐδείς), that the first con- 
verts were from the humblest 
and most illiterate classes. The 
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ἀλλὰ TA μωρὰ τοῦ κόσμου ἐξελέξατο ὁ θεός, [ἵνα " καται- 
σχύνῃ τοὺς σοφούς, καὶ τὰ ἀσθενῆ τοῦ κόσμου ἐξελέξατο ὁ 
θεός], ἵνα καταισχύνῃ τὰ ἰσχυρά, "ὃ καὶ τὰ ἀγενῆ τοῦ κόσ- 
μου καὶ τὰ ἐξουθενημένα ἐξελέξατο ὁ θεός, "τὰ μὴ ὄντα, 
ἵνα τὰ ὄντα καταργήσῃ, “ὅπως μὴ “καυχήσηται πᾶσα 
σὰρξ ἐνώπιον “tov θεοῦ: “ἐξ αὐτοῦ δὲ ὑμεῖς ἐστὲ ἐν 
χριστῷ ᾿Ιησοῦ, ὃς ἐγενήθη “σοφία ἡμῖν ἀπὸ θεοῦ, δικαιο- 
5. τοὺς σοφοὺς καταισχύνῃ. 
ἃ αὐτοῦ for τοῦ θεοῦ. 


> καὶ before τὰ μή. © καυχήσεται. 


ὁ ἡμῖν σοφία. 


men, not many noble, “αὐ the foolish things of the world God chose 
to confound the wise, and the weak things of the world God chose to 
confound the things which are mighty, **and the base things of the 
world and the despised things God chose,—things which are not, to 
make to vanish away things which are; **that no flesh should boast 
in the presence of God. *°But of Him are ye in Christ Jesus, who 
was made wisdom unto us of God, and righteousness, and holiness, 





few exceptions that occur in the 
New Testament itself are Ni- 
codemus and Joseph, Sergius 
Paulus, Dionysius the Areopa- 
gite, Apollos, Barnabas, and the 
Apostle himself. Of the origi- 
nal Apostles it was probably true 
without exception. A doubtful 
tradition of Bartholomew’s high 
birth is all that has ever been 
alleged to the contrary. 

τὴν κλῆσιν, ‘the manner of 
your conversion to Christianity’ 
(see on vii. 20). 

κατὰ σάρκα, ‘ outwardly,’ =rod 
κόσμου τούτου. 

βλέπετε may be either impera- 
tive or indicative, ‘see,’ or ‘ you 
see.’ 

27, 28 τὰ μωρά, opposed to 
codot,—ra ἀσθενῆ to δυνατοί,---τὰ 
ἀγενῆ καὶ τὰ ἐξουθενημένα (com- 
pare vi. 4) to εὐγενεῖς. 

τὰ μὴ ὄντα, the climax of the 
whole. ‘God has not only made 
the Gospel to prevail over wis- 
dom and power and rank, but 
has created it out of nothing; 
that so, in our redemption as 
well as our creation, we might 








be wholly dependent upon Him’ 
(compare Rom. iv. 17). 

kat 15 inserted before τὰ μὴ 
ὄντα in B, C%, 105. J. and the 
Received Text, and is omitted 
in A, C!. D!. KE. (?) F. G. and in 
Lachmann. If the omission is 
correct, the words τὰ μὴ ὄντα 
are not an addition to, but a 
summary of, the successive ideas 
of the previous verse. 

30 What in 27-29 is ex- 
hibited on its negative, is here 
exhibited on its positive side. 
‘God is our creator; and there- 
fore we are to confide in none 
and in nothing besides Him. 
He is our Creator ; and therefore 
you are certainly His children, 
born again into the world 
through Christ, who, as the 
first-born of this new creation, 
was made (ἐγενήθη) to us the 
true source and exemplar of di- 
vine wisdom.’ Comp. Rom. xi. 
36, where the same truth is 
stated—that from the Father 
through the Son all things exist ; 
that, in opposition to all the 
wisdom and power of the world, 
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4 Ν ε Ν Ἂν 5 4 81 ν Ν / 
σύνη TE Kal ἁγιασμὸς Kal ἀπολύτρωσις, * ἵνα καθὼς γέ- 
γραπται Ὁ καυχώμενος ἐν κυρίῳ καυχάσθω. 

1 Κἀγὼ ἐλθὰ ὃς ὑμᾶς, ἀδελφοί, ἦλθον οὐ καθ᾽ 
u. Kayw ἐλθὼν πρὸς ὑμᾶς, ἀδελφοί, ἦλθον οὐ κα 
ὑπεροχὴν λόγου ἢ σοφίας καταγγέλλων ὑμῖν τὸ μαρτύ- 


and redemption ; *'that according as it is written, ‘he that boasteth, in 


the Lord let him boast.’ 


u. + And I, brethren, when I came to you, came not with excellency 


Christ alone contains the true 
divine wisdom. With this as- 
sertion the antithesis properly 
closes, as is shown by the posi- 
tion of the words, ‘ Christ was 
made wisdom unto us of God.’ 
But here, as elsewhere, the 
Apostle’s feeling overflows, and 
adds (what is ποῦ strictly 
needed) that Christ, besides 
being our wisdom, is also ‘ both 
our righteousness and our holi- 
ness’ (δικαιοσύνη τε καὶ ἁγιασμός), 
‘the one as truly as the other— 
the source and exemplar of both.’ 
That this is the force of the jux- 
taposition of the words is evi- 
dent from re xa‘. Compare vi. 
11, This is the earliest passage 
in St. Paul’s writings which 
contains the germ of Rom. iii. 
21-25, and the structure of 
teaching built upon it. 

Kat ἀπολύτρωσις. ‘And yet 
more, He is onr ransom from 
all evil; in Him we all receive 
that ransom by which our mor- 
tal natures shall be set free 
from the bondage of corruption.’ 
That this is the full meaning of 
the word is implied by its occu- 
pying the climax of the sentence. 
Comp. Rom. viii. 21-23. Each 
of the three words has the double 
meaning both of an inward act 
and of an outward result; em- 
bracing on the one hand ‘right- 
eousness, holiness, freedom ;’ on 
the other ‘ acquittal, consecra- 
tion, deliverance.’ It is for the 





expression of these complex 
ideas, — complex in thought, 
though simple in fact,—that 
the mixed Greek of the N. T. 
forms so adequate, the Latin 
languages of modern Europe so 
imperfect, a vehicle. 

31 ‘Thus our very boasting 
is an expression of our depend- 
ence. The quotation is a con- 
densation of Jerem. ix. 23, 24: 
‘Let not the wise man glory in 
his wisdom, neither let the 
mighty man glory in his might ; 
let not the rich man glory in his 
riches ; but let him that glorieth 
glory in this, that he under- 
standeth and knoweth me, that 
I am the Lord which exercise 
lovingkindness, judgment, and 
righteousness in the earth.’ The 
words ‘in the Lord’ probably 
contain a latent reference in the 
Apostle’s mind, not merely to 
God generally (as in 29), but to 
Christ Jesus specially (as just 
described in 30). 

II. τ What he has said gene- 
rally, he now exemplifies in him- 
self. 

κἀγώ. ‘And in my own acts, 
too, this was true. As the Gos- 
pel is, so also am I its Apostle.’ 
For a similar argument, in re- 
gard to truthfulness and since- 
rity, as here to simplicity, viz. 
that as his teaching was, so 
must be his own character and 
practice, see 2 Cor. i. 17-20; 
and iii, 7-12. καί has, in part, 
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A A “A > 2 Ν » Ya 2Q7 > ΡΣ κι οὶ 3 \ 

ριον τοὺ θεου. “οὐ yap expwa ὅτι εἰδέναι ἐν ὑμῖν, εἰ μὴ 
᾿Ιησοῦν Χριστόν, καὶ τοῦτον ἐσταυρωμένον. 3° κἀγὼ ἐν 

ἀσθενείᾳ καὶ ἐν φόβῳ καὶ ἐν τρόμῳ πολλᾷ ἐγενόμην πρὸς 

’ 

ὑμᾶς, “ καὶ ὁ λόγος μου καὶ τὸ κήρυγμά μου οὐκ ἐν πειθοῖς 

c / / 5 Pk: 9 ’ὔ 4 Ν » 
σοφίας λόγοις, ἀλλ᾽ ἐν ἀποδείξι πνεύματος καὶ δυνάμεως, 


® σοῦ εἰδέναι τι. » καὶ ἐγώ. ° ἀνθρωπίνης for σοφία. 

of word or of wisdom, declaring unto yon the testimony of God. *For 
1 'determined not to know anything among you, save Jesus Christ, and 
Him crucified. *And in weakness and in fear and in much trembling 
was I with you ; ‘and my word and my preaching was not with enticing 
words of wisdom, but in demonstration of the Spirit and of power ; 


1 Or judged. 





the sense common in Thucy- 

dides, ‘in fact:’ as, e.g. Thucyd. 

vi. 64: ὅπερ καὶ κατέλαβον. 
ὑπεροχήν, ‘ excelling others.’ 

τὸ μαρτύριον τοῦ θεοῦ (in B. 
D. EH. F. G. J.). ‘My _ testi- 
mony of what God has done in 
Christ.’ The reading of μυσ- 
τήριον in A. C. is probably trom 
verse 7 

2 οὐκ éxpwa τι εἰδέναι, ‘I de- 
termined to know nothing’ (οὐκ 
ἔκρινα, like ov φημι, not “1 did 
not determine,’ but ‘I deter- 
mined not’). The reading of 
the Rec. Text, rod εἰδέναι, is 
supported by only one ancient 
MS. (J.) ; but for a similar con- 
struction, compare Acts xxvii. 1, 
ἐκρίθη Tov ἀποπλεῖν. 

‘You will recollect that my 
preaching was no philosophical 
system ; for it was confined to 
the exhibition of Jesus Christ, 
and that not in His glory, but 
in his humiliation, in which you 
were called upon to share. 

3 κἀγώ, ‘and J,’ as in verse 
1; here repeated as expressing 
still more emphatically the ab- 
sence of human power, not only 
in his practice, but in his per- 
son. 


‘Weakness,’ alluding to the 





infirmities mentioned in 2 Cor. 
x, 10; xi. 303 =i 5,90 
‘Fear and trembling,’ i.e. anxiety 
occasioned by a consciousness 
of his weakness. Compare the 
same expressions used of the re- 
ception of Titus, 2 Cor. vii. 15; 
and of the behaviour of ‘ slaves,’ 
Eph. vi. 5. 

4 λόγος, 
the ‘ 
ing. 

πειθοῖς, probably an adjective 
for πιθανοῖς, after the analogy 
of φειδός and μῖμος. Not found 
in classical writers. ‘ Corinthian 
words’ was a popular expression 
for exquisite phrases. (Wetstein 
ad loc.) 

ἀνθρωπίνης (‘human’), in- 
serted before σοφίας in A. C. 
and Rec. Text, was probably 
added from a fear lest ‘ wis- 
dom’ itself should seem to be 
disparaged. 

ἐν ἀποδείξει, ‘in the proofs 
given by the Spirit and the 
power which was in me.’ The 
words (πνεύματος, δυνάμεως) re- 
fer to the preternatural gifts, 
whether of the Corinthians or 
of himself. 

Compare the whole argument 
of 2 Cor. xi. 21—xii. 10. 


‘the form,’ κήρυγμά, 
substance’ of his preach- 
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5% e 7 e A a SS ΄ 3 A / IAN 3 ὃ 
Wa ἢ πιστις υμὼν μη 7) εν σοφίᾳ αν βώπων, a εν OU- 
, » 

νάμει θεοῦ. 


*that your faith should not stand in the wisdom of men, but in the power 
of God. 


Longinus (Fragment 1. ed. | sus was the first who maintained 
Weiske, p. 112) alludes to the | positive assertion without elabo- 
abrupt and unsystematic style | rate proof’ (πρῶτον... mpoi- 
on which the Apostle here | στάμενον δόγματος ἀναποδείκτον). 
prides himself,—‘ Paul of Tar- 





PARAPHRASE OF Cuap. J. 18—IIT. 5. 


The Gospel which I preach is no system of mere words, fair 
without, but hollow within. I did nothing to conceal the sim- 
plicity and the offensiveness of the humilation of Him whom 
L preached. Tnatvery humiliation, expressed in its strongest 
form in the Cross on which He died, has in itself a power 
to convince the hearts of men far beyond any system of hu- 
man philosophy: and in Him whom the proud Jew and the 
intellectual Greek reject as a crucified malefactor, His follow- 
ers recognise the true satisfaction of all their wants. Nor is 
it only in Christ, but in His followers, that the same law is 
visible ; you have only to look at the quarters from which the 
ranks of Christians are filled, to see that you owe nothing to 
your own wisdom, or power, or station, but all to God; by 
whom you have, in the person of Christ, been called, as if to 
a new existence, in this His second creation. He is your true 
wisdom ; and not only so,—your righteousness, and holiness, 
and freedom. What I have thus stated generally was realised 
to the letter in my own practice ; in my determination to preach, 
not theories, but the fact of Christ’s Crucifixion ; in my own 
personal insignificance, as contrasted with the greatness of my 
cause. ; 
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THE foregoing passage is important as containing a state- 
The Cruei- Ment of the main subject of the Apostle’s preach- 
fixion the ing. A similar and somewhat expanded description 
main stb oeeurs in 1 Cor. xv. 3-8, which makes it to consist in 
ject of his ν Ἵ 
teaching at the setting forth of the Death and the Resurrection 
Corinth. of Christ. Both agree in the selection of the close of 
our Lord’s life as the chief topic of his addresses : “1 delivered 
unto you first of all... how that Christ died for our 
sins... was buried... and rose again.’ The statement in 
this passage takes us a step further, and tells us that the 
Apostle chiefly dwelt on the manner of the Death— The Cross 
of Christ) Christ crucified And when we compare this 
language with that of the nearly contemporary Epistle to the 
Galatians,’ ‘ before whose eyes Jesus Christ had been evidently 
set forth, crucified among them,’ it is clear that the subject, 
though here capable of a peculiar application to the intellectual 
pride of the Corinthians, was habitual to St. Paul during this 
period of his life. Two points are described as specially com- 
mending it to him at Corinth: (1) its simplicity, and (2) its 
humiliation. A third point appears more prominently in the 
other Epistles—its sufferings. 

1. It was, as he says, characteristic of ‘ Jews’ to demand 
Abeence of 1828’ or‘ portents.’ The especial ‘sign > which they 
the mirae sought was that of some manifestation of the “ She- 
culous.  chinah,’ or Divine glory, in the Heavens, to encom- 
pass the Messiah. But the tendency was more general : it was 
that craving for the marvellous and miraculous, which still 
characterises Oriental nations, which appears in the license of 
Arabian invention and credulity, and which in the Jewish na- 
tion reached its highest pitch in the extravagant fictions of 
Rabbinical writers. The proverb ‘ Credat Judzeus’ shows the 
character which they had obtained amongst the Romans for 
readiness to accept the wildest absurdities ; and this disposition 
to seek for signs is expressly commended in the Mishna.4 To 
a certain extent this tendency is met by the Gospel miracles. 
‘ This> was the beginning of “signs” (σημείων) which Jesus 
did:’ ‘ Jesus of Nazareth,’ a man approved of God among fou 
by miracles and wonders and signs.’ Yet on the whole it is 
discouraged: ‘A wicked and adulterous generation seeketh 


ee ag fe Ree Ba Bek in Reiche’s Commentary, on 1 Cor. 
5. Gal, 111. 1; li. 22. 
4 See the quotations at length | ° Johnii.1l. © Actsii, 22. 
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after a sign,’ and there shall no sign be given unto it, but the 
sign of the Prophet Jonas.’ ‘ Except? ye see signs and won- 
ders, ye will not believe.” And what is thus intimated in the 
Gospels, is here followed out by the Apostle. In answer to 
this demand for ‘signs,’ he produced the least dazzling, the 
least miraculous part of the whole of the career of our Lord— 
the simple fact of His Crucifixion. The more ample we sup- 
pose the evidence for the Gospel miracles, or the more porten- 
tous their nature, so much the more striking is the testimony of 
Christ and His Apostle to the truth that it is not on them that 
the main structure of Christian faith is to be built up. The 
tendency in human nature, especially in Oriental nature, is 
acknowledged, and, to a certain extent, satisfied. But it is dis- 
countenanced as unworthy of the highest and best form of 
Christian Revelation. 

This simplicity of teaching, which was a rebuke to the 
superstitious cravings of the Oriental and the Jew, Apes 
was also a rebuke to the intellectual demands of the philo- 
European Greek. The charm which the former found ee 
in outward miracles the latter sought in theories of 7 
philosophy. The subtlety of discussion, which had appeared 
already in the numerous schools of Greek speculation, and 
which appeared afterwards in the theological divisions of the 
fourth and fifth centuries, needed not now, as in the time of 
Socrates, to be put down by a truer philosophy, but by some- 
thing which should give them fact instead of speculation, flesh 
and blood instead of words and theories. Such a new starting 
point was provided by the Apostle’s constant representation of 
the homely yet strange event which had taken place within their 
own generation in Judza,—the Crucifixion of his Master. Its 
outward form was familiar to them, wherever the Roman law 
had been carried out against the slaves and insurgents of the 
East. It was for them now to discover its inward application 
to themselves. 

2. And this brings us to the second point of view from 
which the Crucifixion is here regarded, namely, its humiliation. 

In order to enter into the force of this, we must picture 
to ourselves a state of feeling which, in part from the 5.04, 

x erada 
effect produced on the world by this very passage and tion of the 
the spirit which it describes, is entirely removed from ©**: 





1 Matt. xvi. 4. 2 John iv. 48. 
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our present experience. Not only is the outward symbol of the 
Cross glorified in our eyes by the truth of the religion which it 
represents, but the very fact of the connexion between 
Christianity and humiliation is to us one of the proofs of its 
divine excellence.': But at its first propagation, as is the case 
even to this day in parts of the world external to Christendom, 
it was far otherwise. ‘The Crucifixion was and is a ‘ scandal’ 
to the Jewish nation, as a dishonour to the Messiah. Christ 
has been called by them in derision ‘ Toldi,’ * the man who was 
hanged ; ’ and Christians, ‘ the servants of him who was hanged.’ 
And in the Mahometan religion, both as now professed and as 
set forth in the Koran, the supposed ignominy of the Crucifixion 
is evaded by the story that the Jews, in a judicial blindness, 
seized and crucified Judas instead of Christ, who ascended from 
their hands into heaven. ‘ You do not think that those brute 
Jews nailed the Lord Isa [ Jesus] to.a cross?’ was the indig- 
nant question of an intelligent Mussulman to an English travel- 
ler. ‘Oh no! they never nailed Him; He lives for ever in 
Heaven.’ The objection thus felt by Jews and Mahometans to 
the Crucifixion as a degradation of the Messiah, was felt by the 
educated classes of Greek and Roman society as a degradation 
of the Religion itself; encumbered as it thus was, in their eyes, 
with associations so low, and addressed, as they would say, to 
classes so contemptible as the beggars and slaves of the Roman 
Empire. 

Nothing shows the confidence of the Apostle more strongly 
Exaltation than the prominence which hegives to an aspect of his 
of the teaching so unpopular. In the Epistle to the Philip- 
CE pians (ii. 5-8) he pursues the subject home with a 
like courage through the several stages of humiliation, ‘ of no 
reputation—the form of a “ slave ”’—even to ‘ the death of the 
Cross.’ But this passage contains the earliest statement, we 
might almost call it prophecy, of the triumph of Christianity, 
not only in spite, but by means, of this great obstacle. What 
the Apostle assumed as certain in the first beginning of the 
strugglehas now been confirmed by the experience of many cen- 
turies. The Cross which, with all its associations, conveyed no 
thoughts to the Greek, the Roman, or the Jew, but of the lowest 
and most infamous punishment, is now enshrined in our most 
famous works of art, in our greatest historical recollections, in 


1 See a celebrated passage in Milman’s Bampton Lectures, p. 279. 
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our deepest feelings of devotion. The Apostle’s personal de- 
fects, on which he dwells with such trembling anxiety, are ΠΟῪ 
so entirely forgotten, that the world will not even endure to be 
reminded that they ever existed. The society which consisted 
almost exclusively in the first instance of the lower orders, 
chiefly of slaves and freedmen, and which for three centuries 
numbered amongst its converts none of the poets, historians, and 
philosophers, who still headed the literature of the Roman Em- 
pire, has now embraced within itself all the civilisation of the 
world. The inhabitants of the palaces from which were taken 
the splendid works of artthat adorn the galleries of the Vatican 
have disappeared before the inbabitants of the catacombs, whose 
rude ill-spelt epitaphs and barbarous sculptures may be seen be- 
sidethem. The Christian religion has triumphed in defiance, 
not only of persecution, but of the follies and weaknesses for 
which the writers of the first ages of the Christian Church have 
been often and justly censured. 

What was most remarkably exhibited in the first rise 
of Christianity has been exhibited in a less remarkable degree 
in its different forms subsequently. The immense impression 
produced by some of the saints of the middle ages, as well as by 
some of the least cultivated intellects of later times, as amongst 
our own Nonconformists, is a testimony to the same truth on a 

maller scale. So Bonaventura pointed to the Crucifix as the 

source of all his learning ;so Bunyan has exercised a lasting in- 
fluence through the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’ But the first shock 
was the greatest. The apparent insignificance of the Apostle, 
the novelty and the offensiveness of the truth, and of the image 
under which the truth was conveyed,—can never be repeated 
or equalled. 

3. Very briefly must be mentioned, as not prominently 
brought forward in this Epistle, but as appearing in the suffering 
almost contemporary Epistle to Galatia, the image of of the 
suffering conveyed in the Crucifixion: ‘ God forbid το, 
that I should glory save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
by whom the world is crucified to me, and I unto the world.’ ! 
This is the aspect of it most familiar in the Gospel history, 
where ‘ taking up the cross’ is equivalent to following Christ 
through hardship and difficulty. ‘ The cross of Christ,’ says 
Luther,” ‘ signifies all afflictions of all good men, whose suffer- 
ings are the sufferings of Christ.’ 


1 Gal. vi. 14. 2 Luther on Gal. vi. 14. 
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THE FACTIONS (contrnvep). 


Contrast OF Human anp Divine Wispom. 


ὃ Σοφίαν δὲ λαλοῦμεν ἐν τοῖς τελείοις, σοφίαν δὲ ov TOU 
αἰῶνος τούτου οὐδὲ τῶν ἀρχόντων τοῦ αἰῶνος τούτου τῶν 
id 7 5 Ἵν lal a “A 4 5 
καταργουμένων, ‘adda λαλοῦμεν "θεοῦ σοφίαν ἐν μυσ- 
τηρίῳ, τὴν ἀποκεκρυμμένην, ἣν προώρισεν ὃ θεὸς πρὸ τῶν 
αἰώνων εἰς δόξαν ἡμῶν, nv οὐδεὶς τῶν ἀρχόντων τοῦ 
αἰῶνος τούτου ἔγνωκεν (εἰ γὰρ ἔγνωσαν, οὐκ ἂν τὸν κύριον 


8 σοφίαν Θεοῦ. 


S6Now we speak wisdom among them that are perfect; yet not the 
wisdom of this age, nor of the princes of this age, that vanish away ; 
™but we speak God’s wisdom in a secret, the hidden wisdom, which 
God ordained before the ages unto our glory ; ®which none of the princes 


of this age knew (for had they known, they would not have crucified the 


6 ‘But although we abjure 
human wisdom, there is a true 
wisdom which we speak to those 
who are fit to receive it.’ 

τελείοις, ‘fullgrown,’ as op- 
posed to νηπίοις, 11. 1. 

7 μυστήριον has its ordinary 
sense of ‘a secret made known 
to the initiated.’ 

eis δόξαν ἡμῶν, ‘in order that 
by its revelation we might re- 
ceive glory; that glory which is 
the highest gift of God to His 
children.” Compare John xvii. 
1032025 Rom. vill; 21.’ This 
‘glory’ now becomes the subject 
of the sentence. 

8-12 ἥν refers to δόξαν. τοῦ 
αἰῶνος τούτου refers to πρὸ τῶν 
αἰῶνων. ‘That which belonged 
to eternity was not likely to be 
known to those who lived in 
time.’ The earthly and spiri- 
tual powers of this world, in an 
evil sense, are here identified, as 
in Matt. iv. 8,9; Eph. vi. 12; 
and (in reference to the Cruci- 





fixion especially, as in this pas- 
sage) Luke xxii. 53, ‘When I 
was daily with you in the 
temple, ye stretched forth no 
hands against me; but this is 
your hour, and the power of 
darkness.’ For their ignorance 
comp. Luke xxiii. 34, ‘ Father, 
forgive them; for they know 
not what they do.’ For the 
same thought of the ignorance 
of the evil spirits in regard to 
the Crucifixion, carried out to a 
fancifal excess, yet still from its 
early date illustrating this pas- 
sage, see Ion. ad Eph. c. 19, καὶ 
ἔλαθε τὸν ἄρχοντα τοῦ αἰῶνος Tov- 
του ἡ παρθενία Μαρίας καὶ ὃ το- 
κετὸς αὐτῆς ὁμοίως καὶ ὃ θάνατος 
τοῦ κυρίου, τρία μυστήρια κραυγῆς, 
ἅτινα ἐν ἡσυχίᾳ θεοῦ ἐπράχθη. * 
The words κύριον τῆς δόξης 
seem to be used with reference 
to δόξαν: ‘Him who alone was 
sovereign Lord of that glory,’ 
like ἀρχηγὸς τῆς ζωῆς, Acts iil. 
15; ἀρχηγὸς τῆς σωτηρίας, Heb. 
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τῆς δόξης ἐσταὐύρωσανῚ, ἀλλὰ καθὼς γέγραπται “A ὀφ- 
θαλμὸς οὐκ εἶδεν καὶ οὖς οὐκ ἤκουσεν καὶ ἐπὶ καρδίαν 
ἀνθρώπου οὐκ ἀνέβη, "ὅσα ἡτοίμασεν ὁ θεὸς τοῖς ἀγαπῶ- 
σιν αὐτόν" "Ὁ ἡμῖν δὲ "ἀπεκάλυψεν 6 θεὸς διὰ τοῦ πνεύ- 


5 ἃ for ὅσα. > 6 Θεὸς ἀπεκάλυψε, 
Lord of glory); ®but as it is written, ‘what eye saw not, nor ear 


heard, neither entered into the heart of man, what great things God 
prepared for them that love Him.’ ‘But unto us God revealed them 








ii. 10. δόξης here, as δόξαν in [ stom, Theodoret, Theophylact) 
7, is used perhaps with special | from some lost prophet, or (as 
reference to the shame of the | Origen) from an _ apocryphal 
Cross. work called The Revelation of 
9 ἀλλά. ‘Nay, rather;’ the | Elijah (Fabricius, Cod. Apoc. 
opposition to οὐδεὶς ἔγνωκεν being | Vet. Test. i. 1077). This agrees 
first brought forward in ἡμῖν δέ, with the vehemence with which 
verse 10. Hegesippus (in a fragment pre- 
καθὼς γέγραπται. These words | served in Photius, Bib. Cod. 232) 
imply that the quotation which | appears to repudiate these words 
follows is from the Old Testa- | altogether. He charges with 
ment. There is no instance of | ‘lying and vain speaking those 
any apocryphal book (as in Jude | who use this language (τοὺς 
9, 14) being introduced by this | ταῦτα φαμένους), as contradic- 
formula, And, in fact, it seems | tory both to the Scriptures gene- 
to be taken from Isaiah Ixiv. 4 | rally and to our Lord’s speech, 
(LXX.) ἀπὸ τοῦ αἰῶνος οὐκ ἠκού- | “ Blessed are your eyes, for they 
σαμεν, οὐδὲ οἱ ὀφθαλμοὶ ἡμῶν εἶδον | see; and your ears, for they 
θεὸν πλὴν σοῦ Kal τὰ ἔργα σοῦ, ἃ | hear.’’’ 
ποιήσεις τοῖς ὑπομένουσιν ἔλεον, The words, both in the ori- 
slightly coloured by the recollec- | ginal context of Isa. Ixiv. 4, and 
tion of Isa. lii. 15 (LXX.) οἷς in their position here, refer not 
οὐκ ἀνηγγέλη ... . ὄψονται, καὶ ot | (as they are usually applied 
οὐκ ἀκηκόασι συνήσουσι, and lxv. | in quotations) to a future state, 
17 (LXX.) ἔσται γὰρ ὃ otpavds | but (as is implied in the passage 
καινός, κιτιλ. καὶ οὐ μὴ μνησθῶσι | just quoted from Hegesippus) to 
TOV προτέρων, οὐδὲ οὐ μὴ ἐπέλθῃ | the spiritual blessedness or glory 
αὐτῶν ἐπὶ τὴν καρδίαν. The varia- | which is to be attained in the 
tion from the original textis not | present life by believers, and 
essentially greater than in other | which the Apostle proceeds to 
quotations, e.g. that in i. 19, 20, | explain in the next verses. 
from Isa. xxix. 14; xxxiii. 18; 10 ypiv δὲν ‘to us,’ i. e. be- 
and it is apparently quoted as | lievers generally, but with a spe- 
such in Clem. Rom. i. c. 34 | cial reference to himself. The 
(where see the annotations in | quotation is left unfinished, and 
Dr. Jacobson’s edition). he resumes the antithesis to ver. 
It is therefore singular that | 8, ‘The rulers knew not, but to 
the Fathers generally held that | ws God revealed it.’ 
it was taken, either (as Chryso- ἀπεκάλυψε, ‘revealed by spi- 


E 
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ματος ** τὸ γὰρ πνεῦμα πάντα ἐρευνᾷ, καὶ τὰ βάθη τοῦ 
θεοῦ. “tis γὰρ οἶδεν ἀνθρώπων τὰ τοῦ ἀνθρώπου, εἰ μὴ 
τὸ πνεῦμα τοῦ ἀνθρώπου τὸ ἐν αὐτῷ ; οὕτως καὶ ται τοῦ 
θεοῦ οὐδεὶς " ἔγνωκεν, εἰ μὴ τὸ mys τοῦ θεοῦ. | ypets 


® αὐτοῦ after πνεύματος. » oldev for ἔγνωκεν. 


by the Spirit : for the Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the deep things of 
God. '!For who of men knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit 
of man which is in him? even so also the things of God knoweth no one 
but the Spirit of God. ‘But we received, not the spirit of the world, 





ritual insight into things invisi- | For a similar comparison of the 


ble;’ as in 2 Cor. xii. 1. human and divine Spirit, see 
10-16 ‘This is so: (1) Be- | Rom. vii. 16, 26. 
cause the Spirit alone can give TO πνεῦμα τοῦ θεοῦ is not the 


this insight (10, 11); (2) Be- | Spirit in the Divine nature as 
cause we have received this Spirit | strictly opposed to the spirit in 
(12-16).’ human nature (which would 
το The ‘Spirit’ is spoken of, | have been expressed by τὸ πν. τ. 
in the Old Testament, as the | 6. τὸ ἐν αὐτῷ, as before, τὸ rv. 
source of all wisdom, Job xxxii. | rod dv. τὸ ἐν αὐτῷ), but in the 
8: in Psalm exxxix. 7, it is the | more general sense required by 
penetrating glance of the Divine | the context of the whole passage: 
knowledge. ‘The Spirit of God, whether in 
ἐρευνᾷ, ‘knows through deep the Godhead or residing i in man, 
inquiry,’ Rom. viii. 27: Psalm | is the true bond between God 
cxxxix. 1. and man.’ 
τὰ βάθη, ‘the profoundest se- οἷδεν and ἔγνωκεν may be 
erets of God, whether of His | slightly distinguished, asin their 
acts or of His nature.’ Comp. τὰ | similar juxtaposition, John xxi. 
βαθέα τοῦ Σατανᾶ, Rev. ii. 24. 17; οἶδεν being the more obvious 
For the general sense, com- apprehension, as by the senses, 
pare Matt. xi. 25-27, ‘I thank ἔγνωκεν the more subtle, as by 


Thee .... because Thou hast | the mind. (See 2 Cor. v. 16.) 
hid these things from the wise 12 This communication of the 
and prudent, and hast revealed | Spirit is now expressed more de- 
them unto babes....no man | finitely in the words τὸ ἐκ τοῦ 
knoweth the Son but the Father: | θεοῦ. 

neither knoweth any man the ἡμεῖς, aS in verse 10, is ‘ be- 


Father save the Son, and he to | lievers generally, but specially 
whomsoever the Son will reveal | the Apostle,’ i. e. he conceives of 
Him.’ the experience of other Christians 
11 ‘It is an inward, not an | through his own, as in Rom. vii. 
outward vision.’ The very word | 7-25. 
πνεῦμα (spirit) implies, when TO πνεῦμα τοῦ κόσμου. * The 
used of God, the same conscious- | spirit of mere human wisdom.’ 
ness of things divine which, | κόσμος, the world, not as in op- 
when used of man, it implies position to God, but only as 
with regard to things human. | alienated from Him. 
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δὲ ov TO πνεῦμα TOU κόσμου ἐλάβομεν, ἀλλὰ τὸ πνεῦμα TO 
ἐκ τοῦ θεοῦ, ἵνα εἰδῶμεν τὰ ὑπὸ τοῦ θεοῦ χαρισθέντα ἡμῖν, 
1 ἃ καὶ λαλοῦμεν οὐκ ἐν διδακτοῖς. ἀνθρωπίνης σοφίας λό- 
γοις, ἀλλ᾽ ἐν διδακτοῖς πνεύματος, "πνευματικοῖς πνευμα- 
τικὰ συγκρίνοντες. ut ψυχικὸς ε δὲ ἄνθρωπος οὐ δέχεται τὰ 
τοῦ πνεύματος τοῦ θεοῦ" μωρία. γὰρ αὐτῷ ἐστίν, καὶ οὐ 
δύναται γνῶναι, ὅτι πνευματικῶς ἀνακρίνεται. 16 ὁ δὲ 
πνευματικὸς ἀνακρίνει [ra] πάντα, αὐτὸς δὲ ὑπ᾽ οὐδενὸς 
ἀνακρίνεται. ew ifs γὰρ ἔγνω νοῦν κυρίου, ὃς συμβιβάσει 
αὐτόν ; ἡμεῖς δὲ “νοῦν κυρίου ἔχομεν. 


“ ἁγίου after πνεύματος. ὃ ἀνακρίνει μὲν πάντα. © ψρῦν χριστοῦ. 


but the spirit which is of God, that we might know the things that are 
freely given to us of God ; 15 which things also we speak, not in the words 
which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Spirit teacheth ; inter- 
preting spiritual things to spiritual men. ‘Now the natural man 
receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God : for they are foolishness 
unto him, neither can he know them, because they are spiritually judged 


of. But he that is spiritual judgeth of all things, yet he himself is 


judged of by no man. 
he may instruct Him ?’ 


τὰ χαρισθένταΞξε ὅσα ἡτοίμασεν, 
in verse 9, ‘the glory and bles- 
sedness of Christians ;’ perhaps 
with a slight allusion to the 
χαρίσματα. 

13 Here he returns more di- 
rectly to the subject of wisdom, 
from which, in 8-12, he had 
slightly digressed, recalled by 
τὸ πνεῦμα τοῦ κόσμου: ‘As our 
wisdom is not of this world, so 
neither is our manner of commu- 
nicating it. Our very language 
is the immediate result of our 
spiritual insight.’ Comp. ἄρρητα 
ῥήματα ἃ οὐκ ἐξὸν ἀνθρώπῳ λαλῆ- 
σαι, 2 Cor. xii. 4. 

ovykpivovres (not ‘ comparing,’ 
but) ‘interpreting and explain- 
ing’ (as in LXX. Gen. xl. 8, 16; 
a. 15; Daniel v. 12, 15, 26). 
πνευματικοῖς may be either neuter, 
‘by spiritual things,’ or mascu- 
line, to ‘spiritual men.’ Pro- 
bably the latter, as in Gen. xli. 





16For ‘who knoweth the mind of the Lord, that 
But we have the mind of the Lord. 


12, συνέκρινεν ἡμῖν, ‘he inter- 
preted to us.’ 

14 ‘But from its being spi- 
ritual, the natural man cannot 
receive it, as he has no spiritual 
insight.’ 

ψυχικός, ‘man without com- 
munion with God.’ See, for the 
threefold division of πνεῦμα, 
ψυχή, and σῶμα, 1 Thess. v. 25. 

avaxpiverat, ‘judged of.’ See 
Ἵν. 9. 4 

15 ‘The spiritual man has a 
new faculty by which he judges 
all, but cannot be judged by any 
who have it not. He under- 
stands the language in which 
other men speak, but they under- 
stand not the language in which 
he speaks.’ 

16 ‘No one can judge him, 
for he has the Spirit of God, and 
no one can instruct the Spirit 
of God.’ The quotation is from 
Isaiah xl. 195. The Apostle re- 


E2 
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ι. |* Κἀγὼ. ἀδελφοί, οὐκ ἠδυνήθην λαλῆσαι ὑμῖν ὡς 
πνευματικοῖς, ἃ ἀλλ᾽ ὡς "σαρκίνοις, ὡς νηπίοις ἐν χριστῷ. 
“γάλα ὑμᾶς ἐπότισα, “οὐ βρῶμά" οὔπω γὰρ ἐδύνασθε. 
ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ [er] νῦν δύνασθε" * ἔτι γὰρ σαρκικοί ἐστε. 
ὅπου γὰρ ἐν ὑμῖν ζῆλος καὶ ἔρις, οὐχὶ σαρκικοί ἐστε καὶ 


3. Kal ἐγώ, > σαρκικοῖς. 
° καὶ οὐ... ndvvacbe . .. οὔτε. ἃ καὶ διχοστασίαι after ἔρις. 


mi. And 1, brethren, could not speak unto you as unto spiritual, 
but as unto fleshly—as unto babes in Christ. *I gave you milk, not 
meat ; for hitherto ye were not able to bear it. * Neither yet now are ye 
able ; for ye are yet carnal. For whereas there is among you envying, 


gards νοῦς as identical with In verse 1, A. B. C.! D.! read 
πνεῦμα, and uses it here, from its σαρκίνοις. In verse 3, D.! F. G. 
being the word used inthe LXX. | read σάρκινοι, and A. B. C. Ὁ. EH. 
where it is, in fact, a translation | J. capxixoi. If there be a dis- 
of m3. tinction intended between the 
συμβιβάζειν is the common two, it must be that σάρκινος ex- 
word in the LXX. for ‘instruct.’ | Presses the nature, and σαρκικός 
: ae x the character. But this is too 
The readings of κυρίου (in B. | refined for the Apostle’s mode of 
D.' F. 6.) and χριστοῦ (in A. C.) argument; andit therefore seems 
are almost equally balanced. If |) most natural to suppose that 
the latter, the variation of the here, as in Rom. vii. 14; Heb. 
word, where the sense is the vil. 16 (Lachmann), σάρκινος is 
same, is quite after the Apostle’s merely the classical correction for 
manner, as in ii. 11, and 2 Cor. | the Hellenistic σαρκικός. 


v. 10 (οἴδαμεν and ἐγνώκαμεν) ; ae ἃ to: cage 

4 i)? ηπίοις, Opposed to τελείοις, in 
2 Cor. x. 1, 2 (παρακαλῶ and dé0- ἢ 6. ~The word νήπιος, and, 
μαι). generally speaking, the figure of 


Pred ti ‘infancy,’ is never used by St. 
IIT. 1 κἀγώ, asin ii. 1: “What | pay] ok good sense. Cane: 
I have just been saying was ex- | a] iv. 3: Kiph. iv. 14. 
emplified in our practice,’ the 3 hic. The figure of ‘ milk,’ 
connexion being, that, as he had | which is naturally suggested by 
not been able to preach the Gos- νηπίοις, is common in Rabbinical 
pel in the words of human wis- | phraseology for instruction to 
dom, because it was not in him- beginners, who are called ‘ suck- 
self or in the Gospel, so he had lings,’ nipivn. See Lightf. ad 
not been able to preach it to | Jog and compare 1 Pet. ii. 2; 
them in its divine wisdom, be- | Hob. vy. 13. ‘ 





cause they, not having the spi- βρῶμα, ‘solid food’ = oreped 

ritual faculty, were not fit to τροφή in Heb. v.12. The verb 

receive 1. is easily supplied from ἐπότισα. 
σαρκίνοις, a stronger expression 3 ὅπου, ‘since,’ as in old 


for ψυχικοῖς, | English ‘ where’ for ‘ whereas.’ 
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κατὰ ἄνθρωπον περιπατεῖτε; “ὅταν γὰρ λέγῃ τις ᾿Εγὼ μέν 
εἰμι Παύλου ἕτερος δὲ, ᾿Εγὼ ᾿Απολλώ," οὐκ ἀνθρωποί ἐστε; 


5 οὐχὶ σαρκικοί for οὐκ ἄνθρωποί. 


and strife, are ye not carnal, and walk as men? ‘4For while one saith, J 
am of Paul ; and another, J am of Apollos ; are ye not men? 


4 ἄνθρωποι, ‘meremen.’ Com- | zov in verse 3; ix. 8; xv.32; 
pare the expression κατὰ dvOpw- | Rom. 111. 5; Gal. 1. 11; iii. 15. 


PARAPHRASE OF (ΠΑΡ. II. 6—III. 4. 


Whilst, however, I disclaim any support from mere human wis- 
dom, there ts a wisdom which I might have declared to you 
had you been fit to receive it ; a wisdom which has for ages 
heen concealed, and which is even now concealed, from those 
who sway the destinies of this lower world, but which was for 
ages designed in the counsels of God for the glory of true be- 
lievers,—a glory unknown to those who in the pride of human 
power devoted to a shameful death Him who was the Lord of 
Glory, unfathomable by any human sense or imagination, but 
now revealed to us by the Spirit, not of the world, but of God, 
whereby alone we have an insight into those divine mysteries 
of which none else is or can be conscious. 

And as the subject of this wisdom is spiritual, so also is 
the manner of communicating it; there is a divine language 
which is known to those who have received the new spiritual 
faculty of Christians, which is unknown to those who are 
guided only by their natural human intellects. This also was 
exemplified in my own conduct to you; for this ts the reason 
why I was unable to speak to you on more exalted subjects : 
it was impossible to introduce them into a sphere of jarring 
passions and factions which stunt the growth of the spiritual 
faculty within you. 
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Tue APposTLe’s VIEW OF SPIRITUAL Wispom. 


In considering what was the human wisdom which in this =a 
the previous section is disparaged by the Apostle, it is neces- 
sary to bear in mind that it was not the highest, but the 
lowest, form of intellectual eminence with which he was im- 
mediately confronted: not the vigorous and lofty aspirations 
of Aristotle and Plato, but the hollow and worn-out sophistries 
ΕΣ εἰ of the last days of the Greek rhetoricians. Still, 
of Intellect although a different turn would doubtless have been 

and given to the whole argument, if St. Paul had written 
Religion. Ὁ Ξ ee 

i" in the better days of Greece, if the living power of 
the Gospel had been met, not by a dead form, but by a power 
which, though of lower origin, and moving in a different 
sphere, was still living like itself, the general truth here urged 
remains thesame. It is not by intellectual, but by moral and 
spiritual excellence, that the victories of the Gospel have been 
achieved ; Religion is not Philosophy; Christianity is a reli- 
gion, not of Exaltation, but of Humiliation. 

But, although the two spheres of intellect and of Christ- 
Spiritual lanity are thus distinct, the Apostle also wishes to 
Wisdom. show that there is in Christianity an element which, 
though not itself intellectual, is analogous to that by which 
intellectual wants are gratified; as though he had said, 
‘ Although the Christian lives in a world of his own, yet in 
that world he is independent of all beside (what the Greek 
philosophers would have called αὐτάρκης), and the higher he 
rises in that world, the more fully his Christian stature is de- 
veloped, he will find every craving of his nature the more 
completely satisfied.’ This element of Christianity he here 
introduces under the names of ‘ wisdom’ (σοφία), ‘ the Spirit’ 
(τὸ πνεῦμα), and (in speaking of his relation to the Co- 
rinthian Church) §< solid food ’ (βρῶμα), as distinct from ‘ milk ’ 
(γάλα), by which they had been actually fed. Taking into 
comparison the other passages (John iii. 12; xvi. 12; Heb. vi. 

1), where a similar contrast is drawn between the nighiee and 
lower stages of Christian progress, the following seem the 
natural results of his language :— 

It is not any exhibition of new Christian truths or doctrines, 
such as his view of righteousness by faith, or of our Lord's na- 
ture. There was no practical occasion for the introduction of 
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these to the Corinthian Church, and without some such practical 
occasion it would be against his manner to insist upon them. 
So far as there was any occasion for them, he does not scruple 
to mention them in this very Epistle, 1. 80; v. 7; vi. 11; 
xy. 24. There was nothing in the Factions (iii, 1-5) which 
would of necessity have incapacitated them from receiving 
truths of this kind. Nor does there appear any reason for ap- 
plying the name of ‘ wisdom ’ to these truths more than to others 
which in this Epistle are unfolded at length, e.g. those which. 
are discussed from the 12th to the 15th chapters. 

It would seem, therefore, that the most natural meaning of 
the words is to be found in the deep spiritual mtui- jytnition 
tions which have always been regarded as the highest of moral 
privilege of advanced Christian goodness, which were Poe 
possessed in an extraordinary degree by the first converts. 
‘ A pure heart penetrates the secrets of heaven and hell,’ is one 
of the many sayings of this kind which abound in the celebrated 
work on ‘ The Imitation of Christ; ’ the ‘ beatific vision’ has 
always been regarded by theologians as the consummation both 
of our intellectual and moral perfection; and the analogy 
which is here drawn between the perceptions of the human 
intellect and the perceptions of the enlightened spirit might 
be illustrated abundantly from the biographies and the devo- 
tions of good men in all ages. What this was in its highest, 
or at least in its most extraordinary, form in the Apostolical 
age, may be seen in the account of St. Paul’s own rapture in 
2 Cor. xii. 1-4, or of St. John in the Apocalypse (Rev. 1. 10; 
iv. 2), where the Apostles are described as being literally 
‘ caught by the spirit’ into another world, and hearing and see- 
ing things beyond the power of man to conceive or to utter. 
What it was in its more ordinary form may be seen in the 
whole atmosphere of St. John’s First Epistle, especially in the 
connexion between Love and Knowledge which pervades it 
throughout, and which is remarkably illustrated by St. Paul’s 
description of Love in this Epistle (xiii. 8-12). See also Rom. 
xi. 33, 34; Eph. i. 8, 17, 18. 

This use of the passage also accords with the special words 
employed. The phrase ‘ wisdom,’ although suggested Connexion 
in the first instance by the contrast of the earthly οὗ 
philosophy which he had been disparaging, derives ἌΝ 
its religious sense chiefly from the constant use of ani — 
the word in The Proverbs and in Ecclesiasticus, where Ὁ 
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it is applied, not to the gaining of new truths, theological or 
natural, but to a deeper practical insight into moral truth. 
This general sense is further limited in this passage by the in- 
dication of its subject, namely, the ‘ glory’ or blessedness of 
Christians, which in verses 8-10 assumes such a prominence 
as to be almost identified with the ‘ wisdom’ itself that seeks it. 
And the faculty, the state, by which this wisdom is obtained, is 
described emphatically as ‘ spiritual,’-—‘ the spirit.’ The word is 
chosen partly from the frequent use of the phrase both in Greek 
and Hebrew, to express the intellect,'—chiefly as expressive of 
a direct connexion with God. It is the ‘ inspiration’ which in 
Scripture is ascribed to every mental gift,? but which is 
specially applicable to the frame of mind which (to use the 
modern form of speech founded on the same metaphor) ‘ breathes 
the atmosphere’ of Heaven. 

The same sense also agrees with the general context and 
hey ee occasion. When the Apostle says, ‘ But to us God 
stle’s revealed it by His Spirit,’ the use of the first person, 
example. here as elsewhere, indicates that, though speaking of 
believers generally, he especially refers to his own experience. 
The consciousness of his spiritual gifts, especially of his spiritual 
insight into things invisible, was always present with him, and 
never more so than at the period of these two Epistles.3 And 
this tendency to dwell on the inward, as distinct from the out- 
ward blessings of the Gospel,—on the things which ‘ eye hath 
not seen nor ear heard,’ as distinguished from the things which 
the eyes of the first Apostles had seen, and their ears had 
heard,—was a peculiarity of St. Paul’s teaching, noticed even 
by his adversaries, and apparently attacked by them on the 
ground of the expressions used in this very passage.‘ 

As this sense best suits the circumstances of the Apostle 
himself, so also does it suit those of his hearers. 

The Corinthian Christians, as was observed before, had no 
meas especial need, nor, if they had, was there any especial 
of the Co- impediment to their reception, of new intellectual 
rinthians. +¢yyths, But a higher consciousness of the Divine pre- 
sence; a knowledge deep and comprehensive, as being rooted 


1 See especially ii. 11, 16; and 3 See xiv. 18 ; 2 Cor. xii. 1-4. 
Gesenius in voce M7, 3, ¢. d. 1 See notes to the Introduction 
2 See Exod. xxxi. 3; Job xxxii, | to Second Epistle, sub finem. 
8, &e. 
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and grounded in love; an insight into the spiritual world, 
were gifts which on the one hand the Apostle might well 
long to give them, and which were yet on the other most alien to 
their state of faction and bitterness. How could they, who 
were absorbed in their strifes and contentions, enter into the 
atmosphere of peace which surrounds the throne of God ? 
How could they, who were for ever insisting on particular 
names and party watchwords, enjoy the vision where all else is 
lost in the sense of communion with Christ? Controversy and 
party-spirit may sharpen the natural faculties of shrewdness 
and disputation ; but few sins more dim the spiritual faculty by 
which alone all things are rightly judged. These disputes and 
rivalries were ‘ of the flesh’ (σαρκικοί), no less than the sensual 
passions which are commonly so classed; and if so, they have 
no place in heaven, they are directly opposed to ‘the Spirit.’ 
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THE FACTIONS (conTINveED). 


Tue LEADERS OF THE CORINTHIAN PARTIES. 


> > \ > A 
δα Τί οὖν ἐστὶν ᾿Απολλώς; τί δέ ἐστιν Παῦλος; διά- 
Cw 
κονοι, δι’ ὧν ἐπιστεύσατε, Kal ἑκάστῳ ὡς ὁ κύριος ἔδωκεν. 
> 
δ ἐγὼ ἐφύτευσα, ᾿Απολλὼς ἐπότισεν, ἀλλὰ ὁ θεὸς ηὔξανεν, 


7 


7 3», ε , > ’ 5» ε ’ 5 > 
ὥστε οὔτε ὁ φυτεύων ἐστίν TL οὔτε ὁ ποτίζων, ἀλλ΄ ὁ 


<c 


® rls οὖν ἐστὶ Παῦλος, τίς δὲ ᾿Απολλὼς, GAA’ ἤ; 


5 What then is Apollos? and what is Paul? Ministers by whom 


ye believed, even as the Lord gave to each one. 


61 planted, Apol- 


los watered, but God gave the increase; ‘so that neither is he that. 


5 From the general tone of 
what follows it seems (6-15) 
that even in the preceding 
verses (iii. 1-4) there was some- 
thing of an apology for himself ; 
as if the Corinthians, or at least 
the party of Apollos, had said, 
‘Apollos has led us on from 
these simple beginnings; you 
have done nothing for us, ex- 
cept laying the foundation.’ To 
which he answers, (1) In ii. 
1-4, ‘I could not do anything 
more, because of your own inca- 
pacity.” (2) In in. 5-9, ‘We 
are all insignificant in God’s 
sight; both he who lays the 
foundation and he who builds 
upon it.’ (3) In in. 10-15, ‘ At 
the same time, the great work 18 
done by him who lays the found- 
ation: though the superstruc- 
ture may be very imperfect.’ 

τί ow ᾿Απολλώς: ‘ What is 
Apollos, or Paul (for once I 
recognise your party names) ἢ 
Mere instruments (διάκονοι), 
through whom you were con- 
verted’ (ἐπιστεύσατε, aS in Rom. 
xiii. 11). The difference of the 
reading of the more ancient 
MSS. from the Rec. Text is 





abrupt and startling—ri for ris, 
and ἀλλ᾽ ἢ omitted: (2) as giv- 
ing the true order of the names 
—‘ Apollos and Paul’ (Apollos 
being evidently the prominent 
name here appealed to by those 
whom the Apostle chiefly cen- 
sures); whilst later MSS. have 
inverted the order, to give to 
the name of Paul its usual and 
natural pre-eminence. 

καὶ ἑκάστῳ x. τι A. ‘ And only 
with the powers which their 
Master (6 κύριος, compare Rom. 
xii. 5) distributed to each of the 
teachers.’ Compare Rom. xii. 
3: ἑκάστῳ ὡς ὁ θεὸς ἐμέρισε. 

καὶ ΞΞ- καὶ ratra. ‘And this 
too.’ 

6 ἐφύτευσα ---ἐπότισε. This 
contrast agrees with the history 
in Acts xviii. 27-xix. 1, where 
the influence of Apollos at Co- 
rinth is spoken of as distinct 
from, and subsequent to, that 
of Paul. This is strangely para- 
phrased by some of the Fathers, 
‘Ego catechumenum  feci— 
Apollo baptizavit.’ See Opta- 
tus De Chrism. Donatist. Book 
v: p.:90. 


7 τι, ‘anything great.’ Com- 


lere remarkable, (1) as more | pare Gal. il. 6. 
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avédvev θεός. °6 φυτεύων δὲ καὶ ὁ ποτίζων ἕν εἰσιν, 
Ψ \ ‘ ΕἾ τ ΄ Ν Ν x 
ἕκαστος δὲ τὸν ἴδιον μισθὸν λήμψεται κατὰ TOV ἴδιον 
κόπον. ϑθεοῦ γάρ ἐσμεν συνεργοί: θεοῦ γεώργιον, θεοῦ 
οἰκοδομή ἐστε. Kata τὴν χάριν τοῦ θεοῦ τὴν δοθεῖσάν 
ε δ 3 , 7 ay » δὲ 2 
μοι ὡς σοφὸς ἀρχιτέκτων θεμέλιον "ἔθηκα, ἄλλος δὲ ἐποι- 
κοδομεῖ. ἕκαστος δὲ βλεπέτω πῶς ἐποικοδομεῖ. | θεμέλιον 


a χέθεικα. 


planteth any thing, neither he that watereth ; but he that giveth the 
increase, even God. ®Now he that planteth and he that watereth are 
one, and each one shall receive his own reward according to his own 
labour. °For we are God’s fellow-labourers: God’s husbandry, God’s 
building are ye. 1° According to the grace of God which was given unto 
me, aS a wise masterbuilder I laid the foundation, and another 
buildeth thereon. But let each one look how he buildeth thereon. 
“For other foundation can no one lay than that lies there, which 


8 λήμψεται, 1.6, ‘not from 
man, but from God, who can 
judge of the value of each man’s 
labour ;’ the germ of iv. 1-5. 

9 The position of θεοῦ shows 
that it is emphatic all through 
this verse. 

γάρ gives the reason for ἕν. 
‘Their object is the same 
(though their modes of work- 
ing are different), for it is God 
who is our fellow-labourer—it 
is God who is your husband- 
man and householder, and there- 
fore they cannot be set against 
each other.’ 


ἐσμεν, ‘the teachers,’ ἐστε, 
‘the taught.’ 
γεώργιον, ‘a field’ = arvum. 


The word occurs only in this 
place in the N. T. Probably 
from this metaphor arose the fre- 
quency of ‘ Georgius,’ ‘ George,’ 
as a Christian name. 

With oixodouy the figure is 
changed from a field to a house 
—from agriculture to architec- 
ture, in order to bring out more 
clearly the difference between 
the various kinds of work. 

10 κατὰ τὴν χάριν. Referring 
ἴο ἑκάστῳ, , , ἔδωκεν ἴῃ ὅ. Com- 





pare Rom. xii. 3. 

ἀρχιτέκτων, ‘master of the 
works.’ 

codes, ‘as a “skilful” or 
“clever” architect.’ Compare 
Kix: συν 255 90; | axis I 
(LXX.) ; so Ecclus. xxxviii. 31 : 
ἕκαστος ἐν TO ἔργῳ σοφίζεται. The 
words σοφὸς ἀρχιτέκτων occur in 
Isa. i. 3 (LXX.). 

ἕκαστος κι τ. A. The general 
character of the warning implies 
the same wide participation in 
the duties of teaching, as is im- 
plied in the state of the Corin- 
thian Church indicated in chap. 
xii. For the Apostle’s claim to 
have fownded their Church, com- 
pare iv. 15: ‘ I begot you.’ 

θεμέλιον γάρ. The connexion 
is: ‘Let every one take heed 
how he builds a superstructure ; 
for the foundation has been laid 
once only for all, by me; the 
superstructure is now the sole 
task that remains.’ 

πῶς, ‘with what materials’ 
(see verse 12). 

ἐποικοδομεῖ. οἰκοδομεῖν in the 
N. T. has constantly the sense 
of ‘advancement’ or develop- 
ment of the moral character. 
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γὰρ ἄλλον οὐδεὶς δύναται θεῖναι παρὰ τὸν κείμενον, ὅς 


ἐστιν "χριστὸς Ἶη σοῦς. 


ee δέ τις ἐποικοδομεῖ ἐ ἐπὶ τὸν 


θεμέλιον" Χρυσὸν, ἄργυρον, λίθους τιμίους, ξύλα, χόρτον, 


καλάμην, © 


ἑκάστου τὸ ἔργον φανερὸν γενήσεται" ἡ γὰρ 


ἡμέρα δηλώσει, ὅτι ἐν πυρὶ ἀποκαλύπτεται, καὶ ἑκάστου 


® Ἰησοῦς ὃ χριστός. 


is Christ Jesus. 


b Add τοῦτον. 


But if any one build upon the foundation gold, 
silver, precious stones, wood, hay, stubble, 


each one’s work will be 


made manifest: for the day will declare it, because it is revealed in 





In this place, as in viii. 10, it is 
used in a bad, or at least a neu- 
tral sense, 

II θεμέλιον, sc. λίθον (mascu- 
line in Hellenistic Greek). 

mapa, ‘beyond,’ or ‘ besides’ 
(asin Romaic for the compara- 
tive). Christ Jesus, ie. ‘not 
any theory concerning Christ, 
but Christ Himself’ (as in i. 
2): hence the name at full 
length: ‘the Historical Person 
of Christ, the one unchangeable 
element of Christianity’ (De 
Wette). Comp. Heb. xiii. 8: 
‘ Jesus Christ, the same yester- 
day, and to-day, and for ever.’ 

For the metaphor, compare 
Matthew xxi. 42; Ephes. 11. 20; 
1 Pet. ii. 6 (‘the chief corner- 
stone ἢ). 

12 The metaphor here passes 
on to the building of different 
edifices on the same foundation. 
‘There may either be a palace 
or a hovel.’ 

χρυσόν κι τι λ. Compare the 
‘gold, silver, and stone’ of the 
Athenian Parthenon in Acts 
xvii. 29. 

λίθους τιμίους may be ‘costly 
marbles ;’ but more probably 
‘jewels,’ as in Rey. xxi. 19. 

ξύλα, ‘ boards or posts’ for the 
walls. 


χόρτος, ‘dried grass’ for the 
interstices in the mud walls. 
καλάμη, ‘straw’ for the 





thatched roof. See Suidas im 
voce. 

As the ‘wisdom of the full- 
grown’ in il. 6-iii. 4 was spi- 
ritual, not intellectual, insight, 
so here the succeeding verses 
(14-18) show that the super- 
structure is moral, not theoreti- 
cal, advancement.’ ‘Some say 
that these words are spoken in 
reference to doctrines; to me, 
however, it appears that he 
speaks concerning practical vir- 
tue and vice, and that he is pre- 
paring for the accusation of the 
incestuous person. Of gold, sil- 
ver, and precious stones, he 
speaks on the one hand as the 
emblems of virtue; of wood, 
hay, stubble, as the opposites of 
virtue, for which hath been pre- 


pared the fire of hell.’ (Theo- 
doret.) 
13-15 ‘The nature of every 


one’s work or superstructure 
shall sooner or later be known ; 
for the Great Day of the Lord 
is at hand, which shall dawn in 
a flood of fire. The house of 
gold and silver shall be lit up by 
its dazzling brilliancy; but the 
house of wood and thatch shall 
be burnt up. And not only so, 
but whereas the builder whose 
work can endure this trial shall 
be rewarded, the builder whose 
house is consumed will lose his 
reward, having nothing to show; 
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τὸ ἔργον ὁποῖόν ἐστιν τὸ πῦρ "αὐτὸ δοκιμάσει. "3 εἴ τινος 
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τὸ ἔργον "μενεῖ ὃ ἐπῳκοδόμησεν, μισθὸν λήμψεται: Yel 


® Om. αὐτό, 


fire ; and the fire will prove each one’s work of what sort it is. 


> μένει. 


14 Tf 


any one’s work abide which he built thereon, he shall receive a reward : 


and though he himself, as having 
built on the true foundation, will 
be saved, yet he will 
come out singed and 
scorched as by an escape out of a 
burning ruin,’ Although the 
argument is passing into a more 
general application, yet the 
thought of the teachers is still 
predominant; and the point on 
which he insists is, that if bad 
moral consequences are, through 
the means of their instruction, 
developed from the fundamental 
truths of Christianity which he 
had taught; their instruction, 
so far from deserving to be 
highly prized, will by God’s 
judgment be condemned as 
worthless, and they themselves 
will escape that judgment with 
difficulty. It is possible that 
this whole image, as addressed 
to the Corinthians, may have 
been suggested, or illustrated, 
by the conflagration of Corinth 
under Mummius; the stately 
temples standing amidst the 
universal destruction of the 
meaner buildings. (See Paus. 
Corinth. passim.) 

ἔργον in later Greek and in 
architectural language, is used 
for a building, like ‘opera’ in 
Latin. 1 Hsdr. vi. 10: τὰ ἔργα 
ταῦτα θεμελιοῦτε. Herodian, Hist. 
1: πλεῖστα καὶ κάλλιστα ἔργα 
τῆς πόλεως κατεκάη. 

ἡ ἡμέρα, ‘the Day of the 
Coming of the Lord.’ See Heb. 
x. 25; Rom. xiii. 12, in which 
last passage, as here, there is 


* Saved as by 
fire.’ 


implied the dawn of light after 
the long night of this mortal 
life. Possibly the idea of ‘ judg- 
ment,’ as in iv. 3, is mixed up 
with it. Possibly also, the idea 
of the mere lapse of time, like 
‘longa dies’ in Latin. (See 
Grotius ad loc.) 

Compare Malachi iii. 1, 2, 
3; iv. 1: ‘The Lord shall sud- 
denly come to His Temple... . 
But who may abide the day of 
His coming ? . . . for He is like 
a refiner’s fire . . . and He shall 
purify the sons of Levi. Be- 
hold the day cometh that shall 
burn as an oven, and all that do 
wickedly shall be stubble (xa- 
λάμη). And although not ex- 
pressly stated, it is implied that 
the day is near, as a trial which 
would sweep away the very fa- 
bric which was reared before 
their eyes. 

Also it may be, ‘the full day- 
light shall show it:’ like the 
French expression ‘en plein 
jour. (See notes to iv. 3.) 

ἀποκαλύπτεται, ‘the Day is to 
be revealed’ (the ‘ presens fu- 
turascens,’ as in Matt. xxv. 13, 
31, &c.; John xxi. 22, 23). 

ἐν πυρί, 1.6. according to the 
usual image under which the 
Last Day is represented ; coming, 
not with the dawn of a common 
morning, but in a blaze of fire, 
in the midst of which Christ 
Himself shall appear. (2 Thess. 
1 Sis 1048.) 

κατακαήσεται, Hellenistic for 
the Attic κατακαυθήσεται. 
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. » ΄ θ , 5. δὲ 
τινος ΤΟ ἐεργον κατακαήσεται, ζημιω NOETAL, AUTOS OE DW- 


θήσεται, οὕτως δὲ ὡς διὰ πυρός. 


16 3 iS 9 Ν 
ουκ OLOGTE OTL VAOS 


15if any one’s work be burned, he will suffer loss, but he himself shall 


be saved,—yet so as through fire. 


ζημιωθήσεται [τὸν μισθάν], ‘he 
shall lose his reward,’ not ‘ shall 
be punished.’ 

αὐτὸς δὲ σωθήσεται. The same 
fire which throws a halo of glory 
round the good (iv. 5; Matt. 
xiii. 43; Rev. xxi. 24; Judg. v. 
31: Dan. xii. 3), and destroys 
the bad (2 Thess. ii. 8; Rev. 
xviii. 8; xx. 9), also purifies the 
imperfect. The personal faith 
of the teacher saves himself from 
destruction, but it is at the cost 
of pain and suffering—in this 
instance, of seeing his work de- 
stroyed and his labour lost—as 
a merchant who escapes from 
shipwreck, but at the cost of his 
property. Compare the fire in 
Dan. i. 22, which, whilst it 
burnt the executioners, was to 
the three children ‘as it had been 
a moist whistling wind’ (Song of 
the Three Children, 27). 

Compare the ‘baptism of fire,’ 
in Matt. ii. 11, 12, which sup- 
plies the same images of illumi- 
nation, destruction, and purifi- 
cation; and the ‘salting with 
fire, in Mark ix. 49, both for 
preservation and destruction. At 
the same time, although the pas- 
sage naturally suggests the idea 
of purification, or of suffering, 
the primary idea is simply that 
of a difficult escape. 

ὡς expresses that the Apostle 
is speaking metaphorically. 

διὰ πυρός, ‘through the midst 
of the fire;’ apparently a pro- 
verbial expression in Hebraistic 
Greek, like ‘prope ambustus 
evaserat,’ Liv. xx. 35. See Zech. 
iii. 2; Amos iv. 11 (both ἐκ πυ- 


16 Know ye not that ye are God’s 


pos); Ps. lvii. 4 (διὰ πυρός). ἐκ 
πυρὸς σώσειν, Artemid. Oneiroc. 
1. 50; Aristid. in Apoll. p. 26. 
For a similar confusion of the 
two meanings of διά, see 1 Pet. 
iii. 20: διεσώθησαν δι’ ὕδατος. 

The whole passage is famous, 
as having given occasion to two 
interpretations, each generally 
received in its time, and now 
rejected. First, that of Chryso- 
stom, Gicumenius, and Theophy- 
lact ; that ‘ the false teacher shall 
be preserved in the fire of hell 
for ever,’—which is equally con- 
demned by the words and by the 
spirit of the Apostle. Secondly, 
the opinion of many Roman Ca- 
tholic writers, that it alludes to 
the fire of purgatory. But this 
argument is contrary to the 
whole context, which represents 
the salvation as taking place at 
the same moment as the confla- 
gration and the coming of the 
day of the Lord. It will proba- 
bly be no longer used even in 
controversy, since its formal con- 
demnation by the great Roman 
Catholic commentator Estius. 

16 He here returns to the 
general argument against party- 
sp:rit, and thus passes from the 
image of a building in progress 
to the image of a building com- 
pleted, and from the image of a 
building generally to that of the 
Temple in particular, as in Eph. 
ii. 20, 21. 

ναὸς θεοῦ is not ‘a Temple,’ 
as if one out of many, but ‘ God’s 
Temple,’ presented in every por- 
tion of the Christian society. 
Under this more definite figure 
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θεοῦ ἐστὲ καὶ τὸ πνεῦμα τοῦ θεοῦ οἰκεῖ ἐν ὑμῖν; 17 εἴ τις 
τὸν ναὸν τοῦ θεοῦ φθείρει, φθερεῖ " αὐτὸν ὁ θεός" ὁ γὰρ 
ναὸς τοῦ θεοῦ ἁγιός ἐστιν, οἵτινές ἐστε ὑμεῖς. "μηδεὶς 
ἑαυτὸν ἐξαπατάτω᾽ εἴ τις δοκεῖ σοφὸς εἶναι ἐν ὑμῖν ἐν τῷ 


® τρῦτον for αὐτόν. 


temple, and the Spirit of God dwelleth in you? 


Tf any one destroys 


the temple of God, him will God destroy ; for the temple of God is holy, 


which ye are. 
187, οὐ no one deceive himself : 


if any one seemeth to be wise among 


you in this age, let him become a fool, that he may become wise. 





he continues to insist on the 
danger incurred by those who 
corrupted the Christian society 
by their false teaching, and, 
having before said that such a 
one would escape with loss and 
difficulty, he here goes a step 
farther, and speaks only of the 
punishment, without speaking of 
the escape. 

φθείρειν in the LXX. and in 
the New Testament seems to 
have lost the sense of ‘defile,’ 
and merely to retain that of 
‘mar’ or ‘destroy.’ See the 
use of the word in Exod. x. 15; 
Isaiah xxiv. 3, 4. It is not the 
word usually employed for di- 
vine judgments, but is here 
adopted for the sake of describ- 
ing the punishment by the same 
word as the offence: ‘ God re- 
quites like with like.’ Comp. 
Acts xxiii. 2,3: ‘Ananias com- 
manded to smite (τύπτειν) him 
on the mouth. Then Paul said 
unto him, God shall smite (rvz- 
τειν μέλλει) thee, thou whited 
wall.’ 

The Authorised Version, fol- 
lowing the Vulgate (violaverit 

. disperdet), has used two 
different words in the transla- 
tion for the one word of the ori- 
ginal. 

17 The image of the Temple, 
—even the etymology of the 





Greek word (ναὸς, vatew)—leads 
him to the indwelling presence of 
the Spirit of God. 

οἵτινές refers not to ναός, but 
to ἅγιός, ‘and ye are holy.’ 

18 He now returns to the ge- 
neral subject begun in verse 5, 
dropping any particular reference 
to the difference between the 
foundation and the superstruc- 
ture—between himself and Apol- 
los (iv. 6),—and condemning 
generally the tendency to mag- 
nify one teacher above another 
for his intellectual gifts, on the 
ground, 

(1) That rhetorical gifts are 
in themselves worthless (18- 
Biv 

(2) That the differences cre- 
ated by these gifts amongst the 
teachers, are much less than 
what they have in common (21- 
23) ; 

(3) That God alone can judge 
who is worthy of true approba- 
tion (iv. 1-5). 

μηδεὶς ἑαυτὸν ἐξαπατάτω, ‘let 
not any one deceive himself by 
too high expectations of himself,’ 
referring to δοκεῖ, 

19 For αἰών and κόσμος, see 
on i. 20. 

παρὰ τῷ θεῷ, ‘in God’s judg- 
ment.’ Compare Rom. 11. 13. 

The quotation seems to be from 
Job v. 19 (LXX.): ὃ καταλαμ- 
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αἰῶνι τούτῳ. μωρὸς γενέσθω, ἵ ἵνα γένηται σοφός. 
σοφία τοῦ “κόσμου τούτου μωρία παρὰ" θεῷ ἐστίν. 


19—IV. 1 . 


δὴ γὰρ 
γέ- 


γβᾶπται γὰρ Ὁ δρασσόμενος τοὺς σοφοὺς ἐ εν τῇ πανουργίᾳ 


αὐτῶν. 


τῶν σοφῶν, ὅτι εἰσὶν μάταιοι. 


Ἢ καὶ πάλιν Κύριος γινώσκει τοὺς διαλογισμοὺς 


“ὥστε μηδεὶς καυχάσθω 


" Add τῷ, and so Lachm. Ed. 1. 


19For the wisdom of this world is foolishness with God. For it is written, 


‘He that taketh the wise in their craftiness.’ 
knoweth the thoughts of the wise, that they are vain.’ 


Ὁ And again, ‘the Lord 
*1Therefore let 





βάνων σοφοὺς ἐν τῇ φρονήσει. It 
is remarkable, (1) as being the 
only reference to the Book of 
Job which the New Testament 
contains, with the exception of 
the historical allusion in James 
v.11; (2) as being taken from 
the speeches, not of Job, but of 
Eliphaz; and (3) as being so 
altered as to be scarcely recog- 
nisable: δρασσόμενος (possibly a 
provincialism) is substituted for 
καταλαμβάνων, as a stronger and 
livelier expression (‘ grasping’ 
or ‘ catching with the hand;’ so 
eek, Ps, i: 12> Τ᾿ a 2: Wi 
12; and so Herod. iii. 13; Jos. 
dada. eel: (will. 76 § Dionys. Ant. 
Ix, 21), and πανουργίᾳ for φρο- 
νήσει, which gives the passage a 
darker meaning (see Arist. Eth. 
rade 9.09, where the two words 
are opposed as the worse and 
better forms of wisdom). 

ἐν τῇ πανουργίᾳ, i.e. either, 
(i) «by means of their own 
craftiness ;’ or (2) ‘in the midst 
of it.’ 

20 From Ps. xciv. 11; lite- 
rally from the LXX. (xciii. ) ex- 
cept in the substitution of σοφῶν 
for the original ἀνθρώπων. But 
there seems to be a reminiscence 
of the original in the next 
words, ἐν ἀνθρώποις, ‘in mere 
men.’ Compare the note on 
verse 4, 





21-23 πάντα γὰρ ὑμῶν. Both 
words are emphatic: «Aun things 
‘All things’ — not 319 yours.’ 
merely this or that teacher, but 
all of them alike—‘ exist not for 
their own power or glory, but 
for the sake of you their disci- 
ples. ‘The Church was not 
made for the teachers, but the 
teachers for the Church; Paul, 
Apollos, and Kephas, each with 
their different gifts, strongly 
contrasted as they are, are yet 
united by being your common 
property.’ This was all that 
the argument required; but he 
is carried on, according to his 
manner when the privileges of 
Christians come before him (see 
Rom. viii. 38; xi. 33), to dilate 
on the whole range of God’s gifts 
to them. And, as the idea of 
the teachers breaks itself up for 
the sake of greater vividness 
into the several parts of Paul, 
Apollos, and Kephas, so also the 
idea of the world is expanded to 
its utmost extent, not merely in 
the lower sense of worldly great- 
ness (19, 20) which had sug- 
gested the word in this place, 
but in the sense of the whole 
created universe, and as grow- 
ing out of this, or contained in 
it, the utmost contrasts which 
imagination can suggest, whe- 
ther in life or death—in the pre- 
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5 σ΄“ ¥ an ‘ A 
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Χριστοῦ, χριστὸς δὲ θεοῦ. 


ν “ , 
Iv. ‘ovtws ἡμᾶς λογιζέσθω 


a» Add ἐστίν. 


no one boast in men: for all things are yours, ??whether Paul or 
Apollos or Kephas, or the world or life or death, or things present or 
things to come,—all are yours, **and ye are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s. 
Iv. ‘So let a man account of us, as servants of Christ, and stewards 





sent or the future state of exist- 
ence. 

‘ All this is yours; but then’ 
—(partly as a warning to the 
taught as well as the teachers, 
partly from the natural impe- 
tus, as it were, of the sentence, 
which bears him up to the high- 
est sphere of human thought)— 
‘remember that this vast con- 
catenation of the universe does 
not end here. Even you, who 
are the lords of all creation, who 
_ form as it were the link between 
earth and heaven, yourselves are 
but part of that golden chain 
which must be followed up till 
it unites you to Christ, and even 
further yet, up to the presence 
of God Himself.’ Thus he draws 
the twofold lesson,—‘ You who 
are thus united with the highest 
objects in the universe must not 
degrade yourselves to become 
the followers of any but Christ. 
You, although the lords of all, 
are still the servants of Christ, 
as He also pleased not Himself, 

ut did the will of His Father.’ 
It is possible that the last words, 
‘but Christ of God,’ may have 
been inserted to obviate any ex- 
clusive inference which might 
have been drawn by the party 
‘of Christ,’ had he closed with 
the preceding words. But it 
may also be only the last result 
of the climax of his sentence 





(comp. xi. 3). 

IV. τ To this twofold lesson 
the following argument imme- 
diately attaches itself, which is, 
like the preceding, obscured by 
being addressed partly (iii. 21— 
23; ἵν. 16a) to the Church; 
partly (aii. 12-15; 18-20; iv. 
6b, 7, 8) to the teachers. ‘The 
particular wisdom of the several 
teachers is nothing in compari- 
son with that Christianity which 
is possessed by all of you (iii. 
22, 23); you are to regard us 
not as superhuman (iii. 18-21), 
but as subordinate to Christ; as 
mere stewards, whose only bnsi- 
ness is to preach faithfully the 
secrets of God which have been 
intrusted to them. 

οὕτως refers to ὧς. In classi- 
eal Greek it would be τοιούτους, 
οἷοι av εἶεν ὑπηρέται. 

ἄνθρωπος, ‘anyone’ (like wx ; 
or ‘mart’ in German). 

ὑπηρέτας. More emphatic than 
δοῦλοι or even than διάκονοι, ag 
in 111. 5, as expressing swbordina- 
tion ; being the word used in clas- 
sicalGreek for the inferior officers, 
as contrasted with the superior 
magistrates (dpyovres), and also 
for a drudge, servant of all work, 
underling. Compare for the gene- 
ral sense, Luke xxii. 26; 2 Cor. i. 
24; and the ideal of a Christian go- 
vernor or teacher preserved in the 
Papal title ‘Servus Servorum.’ 
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ἄνθρωπος, ὡς ὑπηρέτας χριστοῦ Kal οἰκονόμους μυστη- 
ρίων θεοῦ “" ὧδε. λοιπὸν ζητεῖται ἐν τοῖς οἰκονόμοις ἵνα 

’, ε A 8 93 Ν \ 5 5 / , 3 7 ει» 
πιστός τις εὑρεθῇ. ὅ ἐμοὶ δὲ εἰς ἐλάχιστόν ἐστιν Wa ὑφ 
ε lal > A a ε εΝ 3 ν ε / ὰ 5 > > x 
ὑμῶν ἀνακριθῶ 7) ὑπὸ ἀνθρωπίνης ἡμέρας" ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ 
ἐμαυτὸν ἀνακρίνω *(ovdev γὰρ ἐμαυτῷ σύνοιδα, ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ 

= Ἢ δέ. 


of the mysteries of God here. *Moreover it is required in stewards, 


that one be found faithful. 


3But to me it isa very small thing that I 


should be judged by you, or by man’s day: yea, I judge not mine 
own self Ὁ (for I know nothing against myself, yet not by this am I 





οἰκονόμους. Compare verse 2, 
and ix. 16, 17 (οἰκονομίαν πεπί- 
στευμαι); and for the general 
sense xv. 10: ‘Not 1, but the 
erace of God;’ Luke xvii. 10: 
‘We are unprofitable servants ;’ 
Acts iti. 12: ‘Why look ye 
upon us, as though by our own 
power ?’ 

μυστήρια, ‘ truths hidden once, 
but now revealed to Christ’s ser- 
vants.’ 

21f éde (Gin A. B.C. DF. 
G. and most of the Versions) is 
preferred to ὃ δέ, λοιπόν has pro- 
bably something of its modern 
Romaic sense of ‘therefore’ (as 
in Acts xxvii. 20): and ὧδε 
must be ‘in this matter’ (as in 
Rev. xiii. 10,18; xiv. 12; xvii. 
9). In his second edition Lach- 
mann joins it to θεοῦ, in his first 
to λοιπόν. 

ζητεῖται B. ζητεῖτε A. C. Ὁ. 
ζήτητε G. The confusion arises 
from the similarity of sound, as 
in Romaic, between ε and αι. 

‘All that remains to be said 
about us is this: Do not praise 
or blame us; only require us to 
be faithful.’ 

3-5 The main point is to 
warn them against being over- 
hasty in their praise (see espe- 
cially ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἐν τούτῳ δεδικαίω- 
μαι, and τότε ὃ ἔπαινος) ; but the 
expressions ἐμοὶ δὲ εἰς ἐλάχιστον, 


and τὰ κρυπτὰ τοῦ σκότους, indi- 
cate that they were also to be 
warned (as before in ili. 1-9) 
against disparaging Paulin com- 
parison with the others. 

3 ἐμοὶ δέ, (1) ‘to speak in my 
own person,’ as il. 1; i. 1; or, 
(2) ‘to speak for myself, what- 
ever others may say.’ 

iva ἀνακριθῶ for ἀνακριθῆναι, 
substitution of ἵνα with the sub- 
junctive for the infinitive, as in 
Romaie. 


ἀνακριθῶ, ‘judged of,’ or ‘in- 


quired into,’ whether for blame 
or praise; see ii. 15, 16. 
ἀνθρωπίνης ἡμέρας, probably 
used in contradistinction to 7 
ἡμέρα τοῦ κυρίου, but also per- 


haps suggested by the use of 


ἡμέρα, for ‘judgment,’ accord- 


‘ing to the analogy of ‘diem 
᾿ dicere’ in Latin, ‘days-man’ for 


‘arbiter’ in English, ‘dagh 
vaerden’ and ‘daghen,’ to ‘sum- 
mon, in Dutch. As, however, 
there is no instance of this use 
in common Greek, Jerome (Qu. 
ad Algasiam, 10) supposes it to 
be a Cilician provincialism. (See 
also note to ui. 13.) 

4 οὐδὲν yap ἐμαυτῷ σύνοιδα, 
‘I know nothing within’ or 
‘against myself.’ 
himself in reference to his re- 
lations with the 
Church. (The translation of 


He speaks οὔ 


Corinthian — 


ἢ 
4 


us 
z 
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> , ’ὔ ε x 5 / , / > 
ἐν τούτῳ δεδικαίωμαι), ὁ δὲ ἀνακρίνων με κύριός ἐστιν. 
ὥστε μὴ πρὸ καιροῦ τι κρίνετε, ἕως ἂν ἔλθῃ ὁ κύριος, ὃς 


Ν ἊΝ “A / Ν Ν 
καὶ φωτίσει τὰ κρυπτὰ τοῦ σκότους καὶ φανερώσει τὰς 


Ἁ aA “a ἣν 
βουλὰς τῶν καρδιῶν. καὶ 
ἑκάστῳ ἀπὸ τοῦ θεοῦ. 


» Υ̓ 
τότε ὁ ἔπαινος γενήσεται 


ὁ Ταῦτα δὲ, ἀδελφοί, μετεσχημάτισα εἰς ἐμαυτὸν καὶ 
"᾿Απολλὼ Ov ὑμᾶς, ἵνα ἐν ἡμῖν μάθητε τὸ μὴ ὑπὲρ | 


® Lachm. ed. 1. ᾿Απολλών, 


justified), but He that judgeth me is the Lord. 


> ὑπὲρ ὃ γέγραπται. 


° Therefore judge nothing 


before the time, until the Lord come, who both will bring to light the 
hidden things of darkness, and will make manifest the counsels of the 


hearts : 


and then shall each one have his praise from God. 


®Now these things, brethren, I transferred in a figure to myself 


and to Apollos for your sakes ; 


that in us ye might learn not to be 





the Auth. Version, ‘by myself,’ 
is an obsolete, though still a 
provincial, form of speech for 
the same thought.) 

Compare 1 Jchn iii. 20: ‘If 
our heart condemn us, God is 
greater than our heart, and 
knoweth all things.’ 

κύριός, 1.6. ‘ Christ,’ as appears 
from the next verse. 

5 tore, ‘then, and not before, 
shall the due approbation be 
awarded.’ 

ὃ ἔπαινος, ‘ his own due praise.’ 
Compare Rom. ii. 29. 

ἀπὸ τοῦ θεοῦ, ‘from God after 
the judgment of Christ.’ 

6 μετεσχημάτισα, “1 said all 
that I wished to say about the 
party leaders in the persons of 
_ myself and Apollos, in order to 
exemplify with less offence in 
the case of those parties what 
belongs equally to the party 
of Kephas; and in the case 
of Apollos and Paul themselves 
what may be said even with 
greater force of the subordinate 
leaders.’ For similar instances 
of this ‘transferring’ see notes 
on ix. 20. 


> «ε 


ἐν ἡμῖν, ‘in our examples.’ 








\ Ngee Ν ἃ / 
TO μὴ ὑπὲρ ἃ γέγραπται. Great 
confusion prevails here in the 


MSS. (1) A. B.C. read ὧς D. 
H. F.G. J. 6. (2) φρονεῖν oc- 


curs in C. 195. 1)" J. and most 
of the Versions, and is omitted 
in A. B. D'. E'. F.G. and the 
Vulgate. (38) D. H. omit μή. 
(4) D'. reads ἐν ὑμῖν for ἐν 
ap. (0) Fo 'G. omit, ro. ἃ 
best suits the sense, which im- 
plies a reference, not to a single 
passage, but to the general spirit 
of many passages. φρονεῖν is 
required to complete the gram- 
matical sentence, and probably 
was inserted to avoid the ab- 
ruptness of the omission. The 
sense, therefore, will be: ‘ Learn 
that well-known lesson, not to go 
beyond what the Scriptures pre- 
scribe’ (like the classical pro- 
verb, ne quid mimis). 

The phrase γέγραπται natu- 
rally points to such passages in 
the Old Testament as those 


quoted in i. 19, 31; iii. 19. 
εἷς ὑπὲρ τοῦ ἑνὸς. . . κατὰ τοῦ 


ἑτέρου, ‘for the one of your two 
teachers against the other ;’ al- 
luding to the reference just made 
to himself and Apollos. 


F 2 
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γέγραπται," ἵνα μὴ εἷς ὑπὲρ τοῦ ἑνὸς φυσιοῦσθε κατὰ TOU 

ἑτέρου. τίς γάρ σε διακρίνει; τί δὲ ἔχεις ὃ οὐκ ἔλαβες; 

εἰ δὲ καὶ ἔλαβες, τί καυχᾶσαι ὡς μὴ λαβών; ὅήδη κεκο- 

ρεσμένοι ἐστέ, ἤδη ἐπλουτήσατε, χωρὶς ἡμῶν ἐβασιλεύ- 

σατε. καὶ ὄφελόν γε ἐβασιλεύσατε, ἵνα καὶ ἡμεῖς ὑμιν 
. δ Add φρονεῖν. 


above the things which are written, that no one be puffed up for the 
one against the other. 7For who maketh thee to differ from another ? 
and what hast thou that thou didst not receive? and if now thou didst 
receive it, why dost thou boast, as if thou didst not? *Even now ye 
are full, even now ye are rich, without us ye reigned as kings, and I 


ἵνα μή dvowtobe. This and 
Gal. iv. 17 (ἵνα ζηλοῦτε) are the 
only violations in the N. T. of 


the rule of Attic Greek, which. 


requires a subjunctive with iva. 
8 He writes as if with the 
bitterness of feeling with which, 
from time to time, he contrasts 
his deserts and his fortune (cf. 
xv. 19); and as if reminding 
them that those who were op- 
posed to him need not take so 
much pains to disparage him, he 
was low enough already. 
Κεκορεσμένοι. . . ἐπλουτήσατε. 
In his first edition, Lachmann 
gave additional liveliness to the 
sentence by an _ interrogative 
punctuation; and this at any 
rate is the sense of the clauses. 
‘Do you think you have already 
reached the end of your Chris- 
tian career? Have you made 
every advance which is possible 
in Christian knowledge?’ (re- 
ferring to the boast of their 
οἰκοδομή, or development, in iii. 
8-10) ; ἐβασιλεύσατε ; ‘Are you 
indeed at the head of the Chris- 
tian world—first in the glory of 
the Messiah’s kingdom ? ’ (Com- 
pare i. 2; xiv. 36.) For the 
metaphor of wealth, comp. 2 
Cor. viii. 9; Revelation ii. 9; 
ili. 17; Matthew v. 3. For that 
of reigning, comp. vi. 2; Matt. 








xix. 28; Luke xxii. 30: 2 Tim. 
ii. 12. ἱ 

ἤδη, ‘even now,’ indicates the 
extravagance of supposing that 
they had at that time grasped 
all the gifts which belonged 
only to the kingdom of Christ, 
not yet come. 

χωρὶς ἡμῶν points to the ab- 
surdity of their setting them- 
selves up above, or indepen- 
dently of, the Apostles. Com- 
pare the same thought in verse 
15. 

ὄφελον x. τ. X. ‘your reign, 
your prosperity, is indeed good 
in itself, if it were not for the 
proud and sectarian spirit which 
disfigures it.’ Compare Gal. iy. 
17, 18: ‘They zealously affect 
you, but not well; yea, they 
would exclude you, that ye 
might affect them. 
good to be zealously affected 
always in a good thing, and not 
only when Iam present with yon.’ 

γάρ, in 9, depends on this 
clause. 

9 ‘ Ye sit enthroned as kings: 
we are appointed as victims in 
the last act of the world’s his- 
tory; the whole world, whether 
angels or men, are the specta- 
tors, and our death is the end.’ 
The imagery is drawn from the 
games (θέατρον) in the amphi- 


But it is . 
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συμ βασιλεύσωμεν. 


9 δοκῷ yap, ὁ beds ἡμᾶς τοὺς ἀπο- 


στόλους ἐσχάτους ἀπέδειξεν, ὡς ἐπιθανατίους, ὅ ὅτι θέατρον 
ἐγενήθημεν τῷ κόσμῳ καὶ “ἀγγέλοις καὶ ἀνθρώποις. 

τ ἡμεῖς μωροὶ διὰ χριστὸν, ὑμεῖς. δὲ “φρόνιμοι ἐν χριστῷ" 
ἡμεῖς ἀσθενεῖς, ὑμεῖς δὲ i ἰσχυροί: ὑμεῖς ἔνδοξοι, ἡ ἡμεῖς δὲ 


he 1 α 


expe τῆς ἄρτι ὧρας καὶ πεινῶμεν καὶ διψῶμεν 


"γυμνιτεύομεν καὶ κολαφιζόμεθα καὶ ἀστατοῦμεν | καὶ 


5. Add ὅτι after γάρ. 


would ye had reigned, that we also might reign with you. 


Ὁ γυμνητεύομεν. 


°For I 


think God set forth us the apostles last, as it were appointed unto 
death, for we were made a spectacle unto the world and to angels and 


to men. 
are weak, but ye are mighty ; 


10 We are fools for Christ’s sake, but ye are wise in Christ ; we 
ye are honourable, but we are despised. 


Even unto this present hour we both hunger and thirst and are naked 
and are buffeted and have no certain dwelling-place, }*and labour work- 





theatre. The remains of a sta- 
dium and amphitheatre, which 
may have been so used, are still 
to be seen at Corinth (see Intro- 
duction, p. 5). 

For the phrase 
men,’ comp. xiii. 1. 

ἐσχάτους. . ἐπιθανατίους, ‘ the 
last appointed to death.’ These 
words seem to refer to the band 
of gladiators brought ont last 
for death, the vast range of an 
amphitheatre under the open 
sky well representing the mag- 
nificent vision of all created 
beings, from men up to angels, 
gazing on the dreadful death- 
struggle ; and then the contrast 
of the selfish Corinthians sitting 
by unconcerned and unmoved at 
the awful spectacle. Compare 
Seneca’s description (Provid. ii.) 
of the wise man struggling with 
fate : ‘ Ecce spectaculum dignum 
ad quod respiciat intentus operi 
suo Deus.’ 

τοὺς ἀποστόλους. What fol- 
lows shows that he is thinking 
chiefly of himself; but the ex- 
pression itself includes also the 
original Apostles. 


‘angels and 





to As verses 8 and 9 con- 
tain an elaborate contrast, so in 
verse 10 the same idea is still 
continued in a series of shorter 
contrasts, rising, however, out 
of the plaintive strain of verse 9 
into a swell of triumphant exul- 
tation, in the full consciousness 
that his sufferings were united 
with the sufferings of Christ, 
and inyested (so to speak) with 
a similar glory. The three con- 
ΩΝ correspond to those in 1. 
27. 

11 ἄχρι τῆς ἄρτι ὥρας, ‘even 
at the moment of my writing 
my wants stare me in the face. 
It is now as when you knew me 
at Corinth.’ 

γυμνιτεύομεν, ‘we shiver in 
the cold.” (Compare 2 Cor. xi. 
27.) The form in the Ree. 
Text, γυμνητεύομεν, has arisen 
from the similar pronunciation 
of cand η. 

ἀστατοῦμεν (the word occurs 
only here) ‘homeless,’ a pecu- 
liar grief in the ancient world. 
Compare Matt. viii. 20; x. 23; 
Heb; xi, 37. 


κοπιῶμεν ἐργ. ταῖς id. χερσίν. 
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κοπιῶμεν ἐργαζόμενοι ταῖς ἰδίαις χερσίν, λοιδορούμενοι 


εὐλογοῦμεν, διωκόμενοι ἀνεχόμεθα, 


af ᾿βλασφημούμενοι 


παρακαλοῦμεν, ἃ ως περικαθάρματα τοῦ κόσμου ἐγενήθημεν, 


πάντων περίψημα ἕ ἕως ἄρτι. 


a Οὐκ ἐντρέπων ὑμᾶς γράφω ταῦτα, ἀλλ᾽ ὡς τέκνα μοῦ 


ἀγαπητὰ νουθετῶ. Pé 


ἐὰν γὰρ μυρίους παιδαγωγοὺς € EXNTE 


ing with our own hands ; being reviled we bless, being persecnted we 
suffer it, being defamed we exhort,—as the filth of the world were 
we made, the offscouring of all things unto this day. 

141 write not these things to shame you, but as my beloved children 


I warn you. 


1°For though ye have ten thousand instructors in Christ, 





That he had worked with his 
own hands at Corinth appears 
from Acts xviii. 3; 1 Cor. ix. 6; 
2 Cor. xi. 7-12; and that he 
was doing so at the time of his 
writing this Hpistle, appears 
from Acts xx. 34. 

12 λοιδορούμενοι κ. τ. A. ‘ And 
not only do we suffer, but with 
none but the Christian weapons 
of resistance.’ Comp. Matt. v. 
39, 44. This is the earliest in- 
stance of such language being 
used. 

cP Le ate B(e sil.). D. 
K. 6, δυσφημούμενοι, A. 
G. = ‘either case ‘calumniated.’ 
παρακαλοῦμεν: (1) ‘we offer 
consolation ;’ or (2) as in 16, 
‘we entreat men to follow our 
example.’ Compare 2 Cor. i. 3. 

περικαθάρματα and περίψημα, 
both have the original signifi- 
cation of ‘offscourings,’ as in 
Arrian, Diss. Hpict. iii. 22, and 
Jer. xxii. 28 (Symm.), but also 
the additional sense of ‘ scape- 
goat,’ or ‘expiatory sacrifice,’ 
specially applied to human vic- 
tims such _ as those described in 
Arnold’s Rome, iii. 46. In clas- 
sical Greek κάθαρμα is the usual 
word for such human victims 
(Schol. ad Aristoph. Plut. 454, 
Kq. 1133). But περικάθαρμα is 
‘so used in the only place where 








it occurs in the LXX. περικάθ, 
δὲ δικαίου ἄνομος, Prov. xxi. 18. 
In like manner περίψημα is used 
in Tobit v. 19, dpyipuv.... 
περίψ. Tod παιδίου ἡμῶν γένοιτο, 
and is so explained in the Lexi- 
cons of Cyril, Hesychius, and 
Suidas ; the last gives as an in- 
stance that such a victim was 
generally addressed with the 
words περίψημα ἡμῶν γενοῦ (ex- 
plained as σωτηρία or ἀπολύτρω- 
σις), and then cast into the sea, 
as if a sacrifice to Poseidon. 
See the quotations in Grotius 
ad loc. 


14 He drops the severe irony 
of the last three verses, and ex- 
presses the same feeling more 
directly, and in gentler lan- 
guage. 

οὐκ ἐντρέπων x. τ. A. ‘You 
must understand that when I 
thus write, it is not a disgrace 
to vou.’ For this sense of év- 
τρέπω, See Vi. 5; xv. 34; 2 Thess. 
ii. 14; Tit. ii. 8. The general 
meaning of the word is ‘ to turn 
the mind in upon itself.’ 


15 ‘I have a right thus to 
address you ; for the obligations 
which you have subsequently 
contracted to your other teachers 
can never supersede your ori- 
ginal obligations to me as your 
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ἐν χριστῷ, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ πολλοὺς πατέρας" ἐν γὰρ χριστῷ 
Ἰησοῦ ἡ διὰ τοῦ εὐαγγελίου ἐγὼ ὑμᾶς ἐγέννησα. “παρα- 
καλῶ οὖν ὑμᾶς, μιμηταί μου γίνεσθε. 1 διὰ τοῦτο ἔπεμψα 
ὑμῖν Τιμόθεον, ὃς ἐστίν “pou τέκνον ἀγαπητὸν καὶ πιστὸν 
ἐν κυρίῳ, ὃς ὑμᾶς ἀναμνήσει τὰς ὁδούς μου τὰς ἐν χριστῷ 
fi Inoov, καθὼς πανταχοῦ ἐν πάσῃ ἐκκλησίᾳ διδάσκω. 
1 ὧν μὴ ἐρχομένου δέ μου πρὸς ὑμᾶς ἐφυσιώθησάν τινες" 
"ἐλεύσομαι δὲ ταχέως πρὸς ὑμᾶς, ἐὰν ὁ κύριος θελήσῃ, καὶ 
γνώσομαι οὐ τὸν λόγον τῶν πεφυσιωμένων, ἀλλὰ τὴν δύ- 


5 τέκνον μου. > Om. Ἰησοῦ, 


yet have ye not many fathers : for in Christ Jesus 1 begot you through 
the gospel. 1®Wherefore I exhort you, be ye followers of me. 17 For 
this cause I sent unto you Timotheus, who is my beloved child and 
faithful in the Lord, who shall put you in mind of my ways which be 
in Christ Jesus, as I teach every where in every church. ‘But some 
were puffed up, as though I were not coming to you. ‘But I will 
come to you shortly, if it be the Lord’s will, and will know, not the 





founder’ (the same sense: in 
other words as in iii. 6-9). 

παιδαγωγούς, the slaves who 
took children to school, and 
acted as their tutors. Compared 
with the use of the word in Gal. 
111. 24, 25, it expresses the harsh 
and despotic sway of those other 
teachers; thus agreeing with 2 
Cor. xi. 20. 

μυρίους, though hyperbolical, 
expresses the great number of 
teachers, in aceordance with. the 
general impression conveyed by 
1 Cor. xii. 

17 Timotheus was sent before 
his from Hphesus; Acts xix. 
22. 

τέκνον ἀγαπητόν. This refers 
to his conversion by St. Paul 
(Acts xvi. 1); and the phrase 
seems to be used here in refer- 
ence to τέκνω ἀγαπητά, in verse 
14; as though he said, ‘I sent 
Timotheus, who stands to me 
in the same relation that you 
stand.’ Possibly the reason of 


the injunction to Timothens to | 








remind them of St. Paul’s teach- 
ing, rather than to teach them 
himself, was from Timothens’ 
youth. See note on xvi. 10. 

διὰ τοῦτο refers t0 μιμηταί μου 
γίνεσθε, as appears from ὃς ὑμᾶς 
ἀναμνήσει τὰς ὁδούς μου. 

Ig ἐὰν ὃ κύριος θελήση. The 
usual formula, as in James iv. 
15; see also Acts xvii. 21; 
Ror. i. 10; 1 Cor. xvi. 7. The 
same suspicions had been excited 
of his vacillation or duplicity of 
purpose, which he afterwards 
contradicts in 2 Cor. i. 15-17, 
and which now might be re- 
vived by the coming of Timo- 
thens instead of himself. This 
therefore suddenly breaks off the 
affectionate strain in which he 
had been addressing them, and 
precipitates the introduction of 
the severe censure on the in- 
eestuous Corinthian, to which 
the following words, γνώσομαι. 

. πρᾳὕτητος (21), are a pre- 
lude. 


~I 
bo 
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ναμιν" “od yap ἐν λόγῳ ἡ βασιλεία τοῦ θεοῦ, ἀλλ᾽ ἐν 
δυνάμει. 


word of them which are puffed up, but the power : *°for the kingdom of 
God is not in word, but in power. 


20 ov yap ἐν λύγῳ: Comp. i. 17, 





PARAPHRASE OF CuHap. III. 5—IV. 20. 


Think not because I have confined myself to this simple preach- 
ing that I am inferior to the other teachers, whose wisdom and 
whose progress in Christian knowledge you prize so highly. 
All such distinctions are as nothing compared with the source 
from which alone they spring, namely, God. All such progress 
is as nothing compared with the permanent importance of the one 
unchangeable foundation, namely, Jesus Christ; nay, more, 
although it may be truly valuable, it may also be most per- 
nicious, as well as most perishable ; its author escaping 
because of his own right intention, but in itself leading to fatal 
sins,—fatal both to the purity of the Christian society and to 
the safety of him who perpetrates them. All such wisdom is 
as nothing compared with that Christianity which you all pos- 
sess in common. However great your several teachers may 
appear in your eyes, or in their own, even though it be myself 
and Apollos, remember that you were not made for them, but 
they for you; and not they only, but the whole universe, past, 
present, and to come; tf only you bear in mind that, as these 
things depend on you, so you depend on Christ, and Christ on 
God. Remember, also, that your teachers only preach what 
they have been told, not what they invent; that, whether you 
blame or praise them, it is not by your judgment but by God's 
that they must stand or fall. And they too—they and all of 
you—must remember that their gifts are not ther own, but 
God’s. Great indeed are those gifts—I do not deny it; and 
deep indeed in comparison is the degradation into which we 

the Apostles are sunk. Yet even from that degraded state 
there is a lesson which you might well learn,—the lesson of 
self-denial and humility. And this at least, the lesson of 
example, 7s owe which my relation to you as your founder well 
entitles me to urge upon you, however much in points you may 


RELATION OF TEACHERS AND TAUGHT. ta 


be tempted to follow others. This is the lesson which I have 
told Timotheus to impress upon you, though I shall also come 
in person to impress it upon you by my own presence. 


—o 





Tue Apostir’s VIEW OF THE RELATION OF TEACHERS AND 
TAUGHT. 


Tue mere structure of the argument, which makes it difficult to 
distinguish when the taught are addressed, and when {Identifies- 
the teachers, is instructive; as indicating, first, the ee ΜΕ 
historical fact that there was at this early period of the and 
Apostolic age no marked distinction between these D'sciples. 
two classes; and, secondly, the moral warning that the sins of 
party-spirit are shared, although not in equal degree, by the 
leaders and the led. But the dangers on which the Apostle 
chiefly dwells are those which arise from an undue estimation 
of the teachers. 

The great stress laid throughout, but especially in iv. 1-5, 
on not overrating their spiritual instructors, even τ νοῦ 

i yo 
though they be Paul and Apollos themselves, shows indepen- 
that there are times and circumstances when the 4°. 
Christian’s duty lies not in submission to authority, but in 
questioning it; that there is a religious danger in excessive 
veneration, as well as in excessive independence (see notes on 
2 Cor. i. 24). 

The object of the passage is not to exalt, but to depreciate 
the teachers. They are only the humblest servants, not the 
representatives, of Christ. They are not in possession of what 
is denied to others. They are not masters of the secrets of 
God, but only stewards, whose main duty is to be accurate in 
arranging and dispensing what is not their own, but another's 
property,—only intrusted for a time with what really belongs 
to God alone, and is revealed at His pleasure to His Church. 

Lastly, the whole of this first division of the Epistle is im- 
portant as bearing on the general question of divisions |. ,. 

5 δα τ ἢ Vindica- 
in the Christian Church. Init we have a proof that tion of the 
it was not merely the errors or the hostilities of sect Apostle 
or party, but the spirit itself of sect and party, even mtn? 
when it conferred glory on himself, that the Apostle party- 
denounced as the sign of an unchristian or half- * aa 
christian society. He warned them that not only their sins and 
their Judaism, but their ὁ“ strifes’ and ‘ divisions’ of whatever 
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kind, were proofs that they were ‘ carnal and walked as men ;’ 
he “ transferred in a figure to himself and Apollos’ all that he 
would teach them of the evil of the Factions generally, in or- 
der that they might fully understand how his language was free 
from all personal feeling. What was deserving of con- 
demnation he condemned ‘ for their sakes,’ in whatever form it 
might be found, whether it made for him or against him. 
Here too we meet with the most express contradiction to the 
suspicions always natural to low minds, that a character which 
exercised so vast an influence must have been intent on self- 
exaltation. He tells them that he “ rejoices that he had baptized 
none of them, but Crispus and Gaius, lest any should say that 
he had baptized in his own name;’ he conjures them ‘ so to 
account of pees not as an independent teacher and master, but 
merely as ‘a subordinate minister (ὑπηρέτην) to Christ,’ as a 
humble ‘ steward ’ whose only object it was faithfully to expound 
‘the secrets of God;’ not to think that their favourable judg- 
ment would justify him before God, but to wait patiently to 
the end of all things, for ‘ then,’ and not before, ‘ shall every 
man have praise of God.’ And here also we see the true secret 
of freedom from party-spirit, true always, but in the highest 
degree true of the Apostles; when he represents the nothing- 
ness of himself and all other teachers, how wise soever, in com- 
parison with the grandeur of their common cause, with the re- 
collection that they were ‘in Christ Jesus, who of God was 
made unto them wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctification, 
and redemption.’ ‘ All things are yours,’ however strong their 
outward contrast, ‘whether Paul, or Apollos, or Kephas, or 
the world, or life or death ; all are yours; for ye are Christ’s, 
and Christ is God’s.’ These last words, setting forth as they 
do the distinctness of character and mind on the one hand, and 
the unity of object and spirit on the other, sum up the point of 
view from which all human differences, whether within or with- 
out the Scriptures, ought to be regarded. These differences 
are not concealed or overlooked ; but they are made to enhance 
the greatness of Christ and of God. ‘The consciousness of 
great gifts and actions (11. 5-10; iv. 7-14) may be united 
with a complete dependence on a higher power and wisdom 
than our own. The consciousness of great imperfection in de- 
tail, and of great difference of views and characters (111. 12-15, 
22, 23), need not interfere with a strong sense of practical 
unity and sympathy. 


THE CASE OF INCEST. 7 


THE 
CHARGES AGAINST THE CORINTHIANS (conrinvep). 


THe Case or INcEstT. 


Chap. IV. 21—V. 13. 


From the subject of THE Factions the Apostle passes to the 
second piece of intelligence brought to him at Ephesus (appa- 
rently not by the household of Chloe, but by popular rumour), 
namely, that there was in the Corinthian Church a free indul- 
gence of heathen sensuality, and in particular one flagrant case 
of IncEstT, in which the whole society had acquiesced without 
remonstrance. This, practically speaking, forms the crisis of 
the whole Epistle. It is, as it were, the burst of the storm, 
the mutterings of which, as Chrysostom observes, had already 
been heard in the earlier chapters (i. 16; iv. 5, 20, 21), and 
of which the echoes are still discernible, not only in this Epistle 
(vii. 2; x. 8, 22; xv. 33), but also in the Second Epistle, the 
first half of which (chapters i. to vi.) is nothing less than an 
endeavour to allay the excitement and confusion created by 
this severe remonstrance. 

But the Apostle, in rebuking this one crime, is led to con- 
sider the whole question of THr INTERCOURSE OF CHRISTIANS 
WITH THE HEATHEN WoRLD; and hence arise the complica- 
tions of the latter portion of this section. 
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rae a4 θέλετε; ἐν ῥάβδῳ ἔλθω πρὸς ὑμᾶς, ἢ ἐν ἀγάπῃ 
πνεύματί τε “πρᾳὕτητος; vi 1 ὅλως ἀκούεται ἐν ὑμῖν πορ- 
νεία, καὶ τοιαύτη πορνεία. ἥτις οὐδὲ ἐν τοῖς ἔθνεσιν, ὥστε 
γυναῖκα. τινα τοῦ πατρὸς ἔχειν. "καὶ ὑ ὑμεῖς πεφυσιωμένοι 
ἐστὲ καὶ οὐχὶ μᾶλλον ἐπενθήσατε, ἵνα “ἀρθῇ ἐκ μέσου 
ὑμῶν ὁ τὸ ἔργον τοῦτο ποιήσας; ὃ ἐγὼ μὲν γὰρ ἀπὼν τῷ 
σώματι, παρὼν δὲ τῷ πνεύματι, ἤδη κέκρικα ὡς παρὼν 


5 πρᾳότητος. b Add ὀνομάζεται. © ἐξαρθῇ. ἃ ὡς ἀπών. 

*1 What will ye? Am I to come unto you with a rod, or in love, and 
the spirit of meekness? vy. ‘It is reported certainly that there is forni- 
cation among you, and such fornication as is not even among the 
Gentiles, that one should have his father’s wife. *And are ye puffed 
up? and did not rather mourn, that he that did this deed might be 
taken away from among you? “For I verily absent in body, but 


present in spirit, have judged already as though I were present him that 





21 ἐν ῥάβδῳ. The word is 
used in reference to verse 6, 
‘Shall I come to you as a stern 
master, or asa gentle father ?’ 
It may perhaps allude to the 
flagellation in the synagogue 
which succeeded to the first 
admonition by words. ‘ They 
chastise him first with words, 
then with the rod,’ according to 
Deut. xxi. 18. (See Schoéttgen 
ad loc.) 

V. 1 ὅλως merely adds force 
to the assertion (compare Arist. 
Pol. ii. 4, 5, ὅλως συμβαίνειν ἀν- 
ἄγκη). ‘There is absolutely re- 
ported to be,’ &c. Compare vi. 
7; xv. 29; Matt. v. 34. 

ἀκούεται ἐν ὑμῖν, ‘is reported 
as existing amongst you.’ 

τοιαύτη. . . . ὥστε, ‘of such 
a kind as that a father’s wife 
should be the person.’ Such 
cases, though not absolutely un- 
known in Roman society, were 
regarded with horror. Comp. 
Cicero, Pro Cluentio, 5, 6: 
‘Nubit genero socrus, nullis 





auspiciis, nullis auctoribus, fu- 
nestis ominibus omnium omni- 
bus. O mulieris scelus incredi- 
bile, et preter hanc unam in 
omni vita inauditum.’ In this 
case the father was still alive; 
compare 2 Cor. vii. 12. 


γυναῖκα τοῦ πατρός. The usual 
Hebrew expression for “ βίβρ- 
mother,’ see Levit. xvii. 8, and 
the Rabbinical quotations in 
Lightfoot ad loc. From the 
omission of all notice of the 
woman, it would seem that she 
was not a Christian. That it 
was a marriage, and not merely 
a concubinage, is evident from 
the language used to describe 
it, ἔχειν---ποιήσας---κατεργασάμε- 
vovV. 

2 Possibly a question, as in 
the Syriac version and Greek 
Fathers. The sense is the same. 


3 yap, ‘and he must be re- 
moved ; for J at least, whatever 
you may do, have determined,’ 
ὅσο. 
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Q 9 “ἢ , > APS 4 “ 
τὸν οὕτως τοῦτο κατεργασάμενον, 1 ἐν τῷ ὀνόματι τοῦ κυ- 
ε an > lal / ε La) A “ 
ρίου [ἡμῶν] ᾿Ιησοῦ" συναχθέντων ὑμῶν καὶ τοῦ ἐμοῦ 
Ν ~“ , Lal lal 
πνεύματος σὺν TH δυνάμει τοῦ κυρίου [ἡμῶν] ᾿Ιησοῦ" 
5 na Ἂς na Lal “ 5 4 nA 
παραδοῦναι τὸν τοιοῦτον τῷ σατανᾷ εἰς ὄλεθρον τῆς σαρ- 


® Add χριστοῦ, 


> Add χριστοῦ, 


so wrought this, “in the name of our Lord Jesus, when ye and my 
spirit are gathered together with the power of our Lord Jesus, *to 
deliver such an one unto Satan for the destruction of the flesh, that the 





οὕτως. ‘under the circum- 
stances,’ as in John iv. 6. 

4,5 τὰ Ted. tT. K. ἢ: "Inood, 
‘in the name of our Lord 
Jesus ;’ apparently the formula 
which was used. 

συναχθέντων ὑμῶν. As here, 
so in Clem. Rom. I. c. 44, the 
rulers of the early Corinthian 
Church are described as having 
been appointed ‘with the ap- 
probation of the whole Church’ 
(συνευδοκησάσης τῆς ἐκκλησίας πά- 
σης). 

καὶ τοῦ ἐμοῦ πνεύματος, ‘by 
a perpetual inter-communion of 
spirit’ (comp. xvi. 18; Col. ii. 
5; and 2 Kings v. 26). 

σὺν τῇ δυνάμει, ‘with the help 
of His power present with the 
Christian assembly,’ as promised 
Matt. xviii. 20 ; xxviii. 20. 

παραδοῦναι κ. τ. A. “ to deliver 
him over to the powers of evil,’ 
Deliverance from whom all evil, 
toSatan. whether moral or phy- 
sical, is derived; as in the case 
of the demoniacs, and of the 
woman ‘whom Satan had bound 
these eighteen years’ (Luke xiii. 
16), and the ‘ thorn in the flesh ’ 
sent by the ‘angel of Satan’ (2 
Cor. xii. 7). Cf. παρέδωκα τῷ 
σατανᾷ, 1 Tim. 1. 20; παραδίδωμί 
σοι αὐτόν, Job ii. 6. (Soin the 
Rabbinical writings quoted on 
this passage by Wetstein and 
Lightfoot, the ‘deliverance’ of 
Job to Satan is frequently 





spoken of, and Solomon ‘de- 
livers’ two Cushites to Satan, 
who carries them to Luz, where 
they die.) The fact, that in the 
ordinary forms of excommuni- 
cation in the first four centuries 
this phrase does not occur, in- 
dicates that it was regarded as 
descriptive of a power which 
had become extinct. (See Bing- 
ham’s Ant. XvI. ὁ. ii. § 15.) 

eis ὄλεθρον τῆς σαρκός, ‘to the 
destruction of the flesh.’ (1) 
Some physical evil is implied— 
probably sickness or death of 
the offender. This evil may be 
viewed either as the indirect 
result of his removal from the 
Christian society, and so becom- 
ing the prey of Satan, the lord 
of the heathen world (compare 
1 Thess. ii. 18); or, more pro- 
bably, as the direct result of the 
Apostle’s sentence. Compare 
the case of Ananias (Acts v. 
5-10) and Elymas (Acts xiii. 8.- 
11), and the general intention 
of Matt. xvi. 19; xviii. 19; 
John xx. 23. A similar con- 
nexion of sickness and death 
with moral evil, or with a moral 
purpose, is implied in xi. 80; 2 
Cor. xii. 7, 9. (2) The object 
of the infliction was not penal, 
so much as remedial (iva τὸ 
πνεῦμα σωθῇ). Compare the 
parallel passage, 1 Tim. i. 20, 
‘that they may learn not to 
blaspheme.’ Thus the sense is 
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CHAP. αν νθ-:.38. 


κός ἵνα τὸ πνεῦμα σωθῇ ἐ ἐν τῇ ἡμέρᾳ τοῦ κυρίου [ἡμῶν 


I noov χριστοῦ. 


Sod καλὸν τὸ καύχημα ὑμῶν. οὐκ οἴδατε 
ὅτι μικρὰ ζύμη ὅλον τὸ φύραμα ζυμοῖ; 


᾿ἐκκαθάρατε τὴν 


5 Omit ἡμῶν and χριστοῦ, 


spirit may be saved in the day of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


® Your boast- 


ing is not good. Know ye not that a little leaven leaveneth the whole 


lump ? 


the same as in iil. 15, namely, 
that the offender shall through 
present suffering be saved at the 
last. Compare for the whole 
passage Job 1. 6-11.10. The 
interpretation of Tertullian and 
Ambrose, ‘that the individual 
may be destroyed in order that 
the Church may be saved,’ i 
characteristic of the age of the 
writers, but has no foundation 
either in the actual words, or in 
the general spirit of the Apostle. 
6, 7 οὐ καλὸν τὸ καύχημα, 
‘you have no right to boast of 
your gifts, and of your spiritual 
perfection, whilst this sin re- 
mains amongst you unreproved ;’ 
alluding, perhaps, to expressions 
in their letter to him. 
οὐκ οἴδατε, ‘is it that you do 
not know that a little leaven 
leavens the whole lump?’ The 
expression seems to be prover- 
bial, inasmuch as it occurs again 
in Gal. v. 9; and the same image 
of the rapid spread of leaven, to 
indicate the growth of great re- 
sults from small beginnings, is 
the groundwork of Matt. xii. 
33. The sense is the same as 
in xv. 33, where the precept is, 
as here, confirmed through a 
proverbial saying. There may 
have been a classical proverb to 
this effect, as Plutarch speaks of 
the flamen of Jupiter abstaining 
from leaven on account of its 
deleterious effect on the whole 
lump (Qu. Rom, 114-118, 162- 








7Purge out therefore the old leaven, that ye may be a new lump, 


170). The Rabbis compare con- 
cupiscence to leaven, because a 
little corrupts the whole man. 
Such is also the force of Matt. 
xvi. 6, 12: ‘ Beware of the lea- 
ven of the Pharisees.’ But the 
mention of leaven suggests to 
him the further image of the 
Jewish passover. Tt is as 
though he said, ‘ You know the 
scene ; you know how, when the 
lamb is killed, every particle of 
leaven is removed from every 
household ; every morsel of food 
eaten, every drop drunk in that 
feast, is taken in its natural 
state. This is the true figure 
of your condition. You are the 
chosen people, delivered from 
bondage, you are called to begin 
a new life, you have had the 
lamb slain for you in the person 
of Christ. Whatever, therefore, 
in you corresponds to the literal 
leaven, must be utterly cast out ; 
the perpetual Passover to which 
we are called must be cele- 
brated, like theirs, uncontami- 
nated by any corrupting influ- 
ence.’ 

The allusion may have been 
suggested by the time of the 
year when the Epistle was writ- 
ten, apparently (xvi. 8), a short 
time before Pentecost, and there- 
fore with the scenes of the Pass- 
over, either present or recent, in 
his thoughts. 

MS. D. reads dodo? for ζυμοῖ. 

ἐκκαθάρατε, ‘cleanse out. A 
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κ᾿ , Y > , , , > » ; 
παλαιὰν ζύμην, wa ἦτε νέον φύραμα, καθώς ἐστε ἀζυμοὶ" 


\ \ \ , ἃ, Ἐν. Νὰ 5 ἢ , 
Kal yap τὸ πάσχα “ἡμῶν ἐτύθη χριστός. 


8 ὥστε ἑορτάζω- 


® ὑπὲρ ἡμῶν ἐθύθη. 


as ye are unleavened: for our passover also was sacrificed, even 


Christ. 


strong expression to denote the 
complete removal of leaven en- 
The Pass) Joined in Exod. xii. 15; 
over. and carried out in later 
times with such extreme puncti- 
liousness, that on the fourteenth 
day, they searched with candles 
even into the darkest holes and 
corners, to see whether any re- 
mained. (See Chrysostom ad 
loc., and the quotations from the 
Rabbinical rubrics in Lightfoot, 
i. 953.) This practice at the 
time of the Passover, among the 
Jews of modern Poland, extends 
to the removal of all fermented 
liquor of every kind. For the 
early use of the Apostle’s me- 


taphor, see Ign. ad Magn. 10 | 


(whether genuine or not) : “Ὑπέρ- 
θεσθε οὖν τὴν κακὴν ζύμην τὴν 
παλαιωθεῖσαν, τὴν ἐνοξίσασαν, 
καὶ μεταβάλλεσθε εἰς νέαν ζύμην 
χάριτος. Also Justin. Dia. ec. 


Tryph: Διὸ καὶ pera τὰς erro | 


ἡμέρας τῶν ἀζυμοφαγιῶν νέαν ζύ- 
μὴν φυρᾶσαι ἑαυτοῖς ὃ θεὸς πα- 
ρήγγειλε, τουτέστιν, ἄλλων ἔργων 
πρᾶξιν καὶ μὴ τῶν παλαιῶν καὶ 
φαύλων τὴν μίμησιν. 

ἵνα ἦτε νέον φύραμα, ‘ that you 
may be practically what you are 
theoretically ; that, as you are 
ideally without leaven, so you 
may be actually a new regene- 
rate society.” Comp. Gal. νυν. 25 ; 
Rom. vi. 3, 4. 

παλαιὰν---νκέν. The words 
are used emphatically to indi- 
cate the new state of existence 
to which Christians were called, 
as the Israelites of old at the 
Exodus. ‘All things are be- 





8 Therefore let us keep the feast, not with old leaven, neither 


come new,’ 2 Cor. v. 17; Rey. 
ἘΧῚ Οἱ 

καὶ γάρ, ‘and you are bound 
to be free from corruption ; for 
in another respect, in addition to 
the new life to which you are 
called, there is ἃ parallel be- 
tween you and the Israelites,— 
in the Passover.’ 

τὸ πάσχα is used both for the 
Feast, and also, as here, for the 
Paschal Lamb. (See Exod. xii. 
21; Matt. xxvi. 17, 19; Mark 
xiv. 12; Luke xxii. 7; @vew, 
φαγεῖν, ἑτοιμάζειν, τὸ πάσχα.) 

ὑπὲρ ἡμῶν, ‘for us’ is omitted 
mA. B.C} Dyno Gis ie 
whole stress, therefore, is on the 
act of dying: ‘In the ancient 
slaying of the Paschal Lamb, 
our Paschal Lamb was slain ; for 


that Lamb was Christ.’ Com- 
pare x. 4, ‘“ The” rock was 
| Chnist';”) 2 Cor) an.) 178 The 


Lord is “ the’’ Spirit.’ 

The word θυσία is applied to 
the death of Christ, in Heb. ix. 
26; x. 12. In the verb θύω - 
which only occurs here with 
that application—it is difficult 
to say how far the distinct idea 
of ‘sacrifice in honour of God’ 
(as in Acts xiv. 13, 18) is 
brought out, or how far it is 
used merely in the general sense 
of ‘slay’ (as in Acts x. 13 ; xi. 7; 
Matt. xxii. 4; Luke xv. 23; 
John x. 10). In the parallel 
places, Rev. v. 6, 12, the expres- 
sion used is the general word 
‘slain,’ or ‘ wounded’ (ἐσφαγμέ- 
νον). 


The context points the allu- 
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Ae 9 , A 4. 3 , , 4 , 
μεν μὴ ἐν ζύμῃ παλαιᾷ, μηδὲ ἐν ζύμῃ κακίας καὶ πονηρίας, 
, , Ψ. 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐν ἀζύμοις εἰλικρινείας καὶ ἀληθείας. 
ῬἜγραψα ὑμῖν ἐν τῇ ἐπιστολῇ, μὴ συναναμίγνυσθαι 


with the leaven of malice and wickedness, but with the unleavened bread 


of sincerity and truth. 


91 wrote unto you in the epistle, not to keep company with forni- 





sion to the ‘lamb without ble- 
mish’ (Exod. xii. 5): Be ye 
pure, even as He is pure. An- 
other resemblance, which could 
hardly have been overlooked, 
was that the Paschal Lamb (as 
still in the Samaritan sacrifice) 
was roasted on a cruciform spit. 

8 ἑορτάζωμεν, ‘let us keep the 
feast,’ i.e. the perennial feast 
(without any especial reference 
to the annual celebration of the 
Jewish Passover or the Chris- 
tian Easter). Well expressed 
by Chrysostom, ad loc. 

ἀζύμοις agrees with ἄρτοις. 
εἰλικρινείας, ‘transparent since- 
rity.’ ἀληθείας, ‘ truthfulness.’ 
One would rather have expected 
some antithesis (not to false- 
hood, but) to impurity. It 
would seem as if the particular 
case of the incestuous person 
had passed out of the Apostle’s 
thoughts, and be were referring 
here rather to the insincerity of 
their claims to spiritual perfec- 
tion, as in verse 6. 

9 It has been often contended 
that the words ‘I wrote to you 


. ςς 3) “4 > 
wake «ἴα the bee Kpistle’ 
unto you in ( ἐγραψα υμιν ἐν τῇ 
the Epistle. ἐπιστολῇ), must refer 


to a previous epistle, containing 
the command here referred to ; 
as a like phrase in 2 Cor. vii. 8 
evidently refers back to the 
First Epistle. Against this must 
be urged: (1) That there is no 
other trace of the existence of 
such an epistle, unless it be in 
the manifestly spurious one pre- 





served in the Armenian Church. 
(2) That the whole manner of 
introducing the subject of the 
Incest (especially in verses 1, 6, 
7) is unlike what might have 
been expected, had he already 
mentioned this or a kindred sub- 
ject. (3) That viv δέ in verse 
11 is in reference (not to a cor- 
rection of a former Epistle, in 
which case it would have been 
νῦν δὲ γράφω, but) to the mean- 
ing which he now puts on what 
he has just written. (4) The 
reference of the phrases ev τῇ 
ἐπιστολῇ and ἔγραψα to the pre- 
sent Epistle (as in the similar 
application of the words in Rom. 
xvi. 22: 1 Thess. v. 27; Col. iv. 
16; 1 Cor. ix. 15), may be par- 
tially explained by the fact of 
the amanuensis, who might re- 
gard the whole letter which he 
was transcribing as ‘ the Epistle,’ 
distinct from himself. At the 
same time it must be observed 
that all these passages, except 
1 Cor. ix. 15, occurring at the 
end of the Epistles to which 


they refer, are in some measure 


distinct from the Epistles them- 
selves; a circumstance which 
accounts for what would other- 
wise be a very unusual mode of 
expression. Hence when the 
same expression occurs in the 
middle of the Epistle, we are 
doubly compelled to suppose 
that some break has occurred 
in the course of the argument. 
Such a panse may have taken 
place at this point, from the in- 
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, a / Le) Py 
πόρνοις" ᾿ "οὐ πάντως τοῖς πόρνοις τοῦ κόσμου τούτου ἢ 
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τοῖς πλεονέκταις "Kal ἄρπαξιν ἢ εἰδωλολάτραις, ἐπεὶ “ ὠφεί. 


® Add καί. 


> ἤ for καί. 


© ὀφείλετε. 


cators : not altogether with the fornicators of this world or with the 
covetous and extortioners or idolaters, for then must ye needs go out 





troduction of some such addi- 
tion or after-thought, as was 
not unnatural from the extreme 
importance which (as we see 
from the Second Epistle) the 
Apostle attached to a right un- 
derstanding of his directions on 
this especial point. 

He may be conceived as re- 
turning to the argument in this 
passage, perceiving that it was 
necessary to correct the too ge- 
neral inference which might be 
drawn from his previous words. 
In this case, the sense would be: 
‘In what I just wrote to you in 
my Hpistle, I laid down a general 
command (vy. 6-8); as it is, 
what I really meant by writing 
to you was a command not to 
associate with sinners who are 
Christians.’ It might be asked 
further whether there are not 
indications that the whole pas- 
sage (v. 9-vi. 8) is, in some 
sense, a distinct note or inser- 
tion,* a postscript not merely to 
v. 6-8, but to v. 6-8 and vi. ὃ-- 
20. For: 

(1) Whereas vi. 1-8 is evi- 
dently. attached, at least by 
verbal associations, to v. 9-13; 
yet vi. 9-20 joins on naturally to 
v. 8, without any allusion to the 
Lawsuits (with one exception, 
which shall be noticed hereafter, 
at the beginning of vi. 9). 

(2) Although the generalcom- 
mand alluded to in v. 9-11 may 











be found in the substance of y. 
6-8, it would certainly be more 
appropriate if it could be referred 
to vi. 9, 10. 

(3) Similar corrections or di- 
gressions may be noticed in a 
smaller degree in other passages, 
particularly xv. 21-28; 2 Cor. 
vi. 14-vii. 1; Rom. xvi. 17-20. 
(Compare the remarkable pas- 
sage in Liv. iv. 20, called by 
Niebuhr—Hist. of Rome, ii. p. 
456—the only instance of a note 
in any ancient author.) 

This question, however, need 
not interfere with the general 
consideration of the passage, 
from which, on any hypothesis, 
v. 9-13 must be regarded as a 
digression, growing out of v. 6— 
8, whilst vi. 1-8 grows in like 
manner out of v. 12, 13, and vi. 
9-20 is a return to the general 
subject of v. 1-8. 

IO ov πάντως, ‘not in every 
case.’ 

τοῦ κόσμου τούτου, ‘the heathen 
world.’ 

πλεονέκταις, properly ‘avari- 
cious,’ or ‘ grasping.’ 
This is its general 
sense both in classical authors 
and in the LXX.; and so it is 
used in 2 Cor. ii. 11; vii. 2; ix. 
ὅν xt EA 15. Make σὰ. 150: 
Pet. u. 14; probably Mark vii. 
22; Rom.i. 29. But in all the 
other places where it occurs in 
the N. T.—EHph. iv. 19; v. 3, 


πλεονέκτης. 


* This has been already conjectured by two Englishmen,—J, Edwards 
(quoted in Heydenreich), and Dr. Arnold (MS. notes). 
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here ἄρα ἐκ τοῦ κόσμου ἐξελθεῖν. "νῦν δὲ ἔγραψα ὑμῖν 
\ , WA 3 Ν 3 ΄ Kd ΄ 
μὴ συναναμίγνυσθαι, ἐάν τις ἀδελφὸς ὀνομαζόμενος ἢ πόρ- 


a νυνὶ δέ, 


of the world. 1‘! But now I wrote unto you not to keep company, if any 
one that is called a brother be a fornicator or covetous or an idolater or 


5: Col. 11. 5; 1 Thess. ii. 6; 
iv. 6; 2 Pet. ii. 3—(mrcovegia, 
πλεονεκτέω) ---ἰῦ is most naturally, 
in some passages almost neces- 
sarily, interpreted as ‘sensuality.’ 
In this particular instance, and 
in vi. 10, either sense will suit 
the context, the ordinary sense 
best agreeing with the juxtapo- 
sition of ἅρπαξι and of κλέπται, 
the extraordivary sense best 
agreeing with the general con- 
text. The extraordinary sense 
of ‘sensuality’ (Gf that be here 
intended) may be either: (1) 
From the general sense of “ self- 
indulgence,’ as in English the 
word ‘greed,’ anciently used for 
‘“covetousness,’ has, in its later 
form of ‘greediness,’ passed off 
into the sense of ‘gluttony.’ 
Comp. the use of the word 
‘covet’ in the two clauses of the 
Tenth Commandment, .as applied 
both to the ‘wife’ and the 
‘house’ of our neighbour; es- 
pecially if Augustine’s division 
of that Commandment be adopt- 
ed. Or (2) it may be from some 
accidental connexion of the word 
πλεονεξία with ‘idolatry ;’ whence 
its use for the sensuality which 
so often accompanied idolatry. 
This last view is slightly con- 
firmed by the use of the word 
yya (which usually means, and 
is translated, ‘ covetousness’ or 
‘rapine’) in Ps. cxix. 36, ‘ In- 
cline my heart unto thy testi- 
monies, and not to covetousness;’ 
where the context would rather 
require the sense of ‘idolatry,’ 


as in verse 37. This connexion 
of thought also appears in Col. 
ili. 5: τὴν πλεονεξίαν, ἥτις ἐστὶν 
εἰδωλολατρεία. 

ἅρπαξ, ‘plunderer.’ It is diffi- 
cult to see why thiscrime , 
should have been intro- Το 


duced into an enumeration which 


concerns sins of sensuality. Pro- 
bably it is suggested by the ge- 
neral meaning of πλεονέκταις, to 
which word in A. Β. C. Ὁ". F. G. 
it is joined not by 7 (Ree. T.), 
but by καί, which would make 
the connexion between the words 
closer. 


εἰδωλολάτρης. This, as Grotius — 


observes, is the earliest εἰδωλο- 
known instance of the λάτρης. 
use of this word. εἴδωλον is used 
as the expression for ‘false gods’ 
by the LXX., but this compound 
never. In its etymological sense, 
which has been followed in all 
the European languages into 
which it has passed, it signifies 
a ‘worshipper of images,’ or of 
‘false divinities.’ But in the 
New Testament, this, although 
part, is never the whole of its 
meaning. In all the passages 
where εἰδωλολατρεία occurs, it 
is either implied or expressly 
stated that it relates to the sin, 
not of worshipping a false god, 
but of sensuality, by which the 
act of false worship was so fre- 
quently accompanied, especially 
at Corinth: thus, in x. 7 this 
explanation of it is given from 
the words in Exodus, which 
refer, not to the worship, but to 


ω 
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vos ἢ πλεονέκτης ἢ ἢ εἰδωλολάτρης ἢ λοίδορος ἢ ἢ μέθυσος ἣ ἢ 


ἅρπαξ, τῷ τοιούτῳ μηδὲ συνεσθίειν. 


“TOUS 


rt γάρ μοι 


® καὶ τοὺς ἔξω. 


a railer or a drunkard or an extortioner, with such an one no not to eat. 
For what have I to do to judge them that are without ? do not ye judge 


the licentious rites; in Eph. v. 
5; Col. iu. 5, it is explained 
as synonymous with πλεονέκτης, 
which in those places, as here 
also, is probably used, not for 
‘covetous,’ but for ‘sensual.’ 
That such is the meaning of it 
in this passage is also almost re- 
quired by the fact that, though 
it is conceivable that a professed 
Christian (ἀδελφὸς ὀνομαζόμενος) 
should be guilty of sensuality, it 
is not conceivable that he should 
be a professed heathen ; and the 
word εἰδωλολάτρης, if taken lite- 
rally, could hardly signify less 
than this. 

ἐπεὶ ὀφείλετε ἄρα, ‘else you 
must come out from the society 
of heathens, which you cannot 
do.’ This implies that ‘the 
world’ here signifies not so much 
‘the world’ in its darker sense, 
as the whole fabric of the society 
of the Roman empire. It was 
not till the great dissolution, 
moral and physical, brought into 
that society by the calamities of 
the fourth and fifth centuries, 
that the idea here impressed 
upon the Christian mind began 
to give way. Down to that 
time the world of the Empire, 
although contaminated by mach 
evil, was regarded as the im- 
perishable framework under 
shelter of which the Christian 
found his appointed home. See 
Tertullian passim. 
It νῦν δέ, ‘ but as it is.’ 
Rom. iii, 21. 


ἔγραψα. 


Comp. 


‘The meaning of 


what I wrote was,’ &e. 
ὀνομαζόμενος, to be taken, not 
with πόρνος, but with adeAdos. 

λοίδορος. See note to vi. 10. 

συνεσθίειν, ‘to eat together,’ 
1.6. M common meais. 

12 γάρ, ‘I make this limita- 
tion of my command, for,’ &. 

tous ἔξω. Col. iv. 5; 1 Thess. 
iv. 12. It was the usual Jewish 
phrase for heathens; see Light- 
foot on Mark iv. 11. 

The punctuation may be very 
differ ently arranged : (1) οὐχί. 
τοὺς ἔσω ὑμεῖς κρίνετε, τοὺς δὲ ἔξω 
6 θεὸς κρίνει. ‘What have I to 
do with judging those that are 
without ? No: it is these who 
are within that ye must judge; 
and those who are without God 
judges.’ In Romaie, ‘no’ is the 
universal meaning of οὐχί. 

Or (2) a question at κρίνετε. 
‘Isit not those within that you 
are to judge? the rest God will 
judge.’ Or (3) a question at 
κρινεῖ. ‘Is it not that you must 
judge those within, but that God 
wili judge those without ?’ The 
dred is the most natural; the 
sense is the same in all. 

The difference between xpiv- 
(‘judges’) and xpwet (‘will 
judge ’) does not affect the sense. 
The Versions (by which alone, in 
the absence of accents, we can be 
guided) incline to κρινεῖ. 

ἐξάρατε τὸν πονηρόν is the usual 
formula for punishment on great 
crimes, see Deut. ΧΗ]. 5; xvii. 
7; xxiv. 7, &c. Also 2 Kings 
xxiii, 24. Theodoret and Augus- 


G 2 
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» , 53... Ay ea ln , Ἱδυδὺς Bens ε 
ἔξω κρίνειν; οὐχὶ τοὺς ἔσω ὑμεῖς κρίνετε, rods δὲ ἔξω 6 
θεὸς “ κρινεῖ; ἐξάρατε τὸν πονηρὸν ἐξ ὑμῶν αὐτῶν. 


® κρίνει, καὶ ἐξαρεῖτε. 


them that are within, ‘but them that are without God will judge? put 
away from among yourselves the wicked person. 


tine read τὸ πονηρόν, and inter- | xvii. 7, xxi. 21, &c. (UXX.): καὶ 
pret it, ‘Put away evil from ἐξαρεῖς τὸν πονηρὸν ἐξ ὑμῶν αὐὖ- 
amongst you.’ The reading of καὶ | τῶν. 
ἐξαρεῖτε is probably from Deut. 


| 
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DIGRESSION ON THE LAWSUITS. 
Chap. VI. 1—8. 


THE connexion of this paragraph with the preceding seems 
to be, ‘As we have nothing to do with judg- Judgment 
ing the heathen, so we ought not to go to law of Jews — 
before them, or suffer them to judge us.’ This 0" 
question was not new. It was held unlawful Hexthen 
amongst the Jews for any Jew to bring a law- °™* 
suit against his countryman before a Gentile judge, on the 
ground that in Ex. xxi. 1 it is commanded: ‘These are the 
judgments which thou shalt set before ’—not the Gentiles, 
but ‘ them ’—the Jews. ‘If any one brings the judgments of 
Israel before the Gentiles, he profanes the! name of God, and 
honours the name of an idol. They who so do give occasion 
to the strangers to say, “ See how harmonious are they who 
worship one God.”’! This right of settling their own disputes 
was conceded to them by the Romans ;? and hence the speech 
of Gallio to the Jews who attacked St. Paul? In the first 
beginning of Christianity, when the Christians were regarded 
by the Romans as a Jewish sect, and when they regarded them- 
selves as having succeeded to the sacredness of the Jewish 
Church, the same rule would naturally be heldto apply. The 
existence of separate courts for the disputes of Christians amongst 
themselves, is implied in this passage. The Apostolic Con- 
stitutions ὁ and the Clementines,’ in language evidently founded 
upon this text, imply the existence of such courts at the time 
when those works were compiled, 1.6. apparently about A. Ὁ. 
150. In one passage,® the nature of the proceedings is de- 
scribed as follows: “ Let your courts (δικαστήρια) take place 
on the second day of the week (δευτέρα σαββάτων)! n order 
that if a reply be put in to your decision, by having leisure 
(ἄδειαν) till the Saturday (σαββάτου) you may be able to in- 
vestigate the reply, and reconcile the opponents on the Sunday 


1 See Wetstein and Schittgen ad 4 Tl. 4, Ὁ, 46, 47. 


h. loc. 5 Ep. Clem. ad Jacob. 10 Epist. 
* Joseph. Ant. XIV. x.17; XVI. | 5. 146. 
vi. 1. ὁ. Apost. Const. II. 47. 


> Acts xviii. 14, 15, 
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(eis τὴν κυριακήν). Now let there be present at the court both 
the deacons and the presbyters, judging without respect of per- 
sons, as men of God, with justice. When then both the per- 
sons (προσώπων) have appeared, as the law also directs, they 
who have the quarrel shall both stand in the midst of the court 
(κριτηρίῳ); and when you have heard them, give your votes 
with a scrupulous conscience, endeavouring to make them both 
friends before the decision of the bishops, lest a judgment 
against the offender should go out over the earth.”! The diffi- 
culty only arose when both the parties were Christians ; when one 
of them was a heathen, then it was thought lawful to prosecute 
before a heathen tribunal: hence the story of St. Julitta, who 
prosecuted a pagan for theft, but refused to go on with the 
trial, when the magistrates insisted on her renunciation of 
Christianity.? 

Under these circumstances, it was natural that the same 
controversy which in a mixed society of Jewish and Gentile 
Christians ran through so many other departments of human 
life, should be felt here also; and that the Gentile Christians 
should still wish to carry on their litigations in the same courts 
to which they had been previously accustomed, and to indulge 
the same litigious spirit which had characterised the Greek 
nation from the time of Aristophanes downwards. But in 
whatever way this tendency may have originated, the Apostle, 
in his attack upon it, treats it altogether irrespectively of any 
previous Jewish or Gentile custom, and condemns it solely on 
the ground of the low view which it implied of the greatness of 
a Christian’s privileges, and the closeness of the bond of 
Christian brotherhood. 


τ See Heydenreich on 1 Cor. vi. 1 for all these passages at length. 
? Basil, Hom. 5, in Estius ad ἢ. 1. 
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Tue Lawsuits. 


VI. ᾿τολμᾷ τις ὑμῶν πρᾶγμα ἔχων πρὸς τὸν ἕτερον, 


2 
κρίνεσθαι ἐπὶ τῶν ἀδίκων καὶ οὐχὶ ἐπὶ τῶν ἁγίων; “Yl 


Aa 


οὐκ οἴδατε ὅτι οἱ ἅγιοι. τὸν κόσμον κρινοῦσι; καὶ εἰ ἐν 
* Om. ἤ. 


1Dares one of you, having a matter against another, to be judged 


before the unrighteous and not before the saints ? 


2Know ye not that 


the saints shall judge the world? and if the world shall be judged by 


VI. τ τολμᾷ, ‘Can any one 
endure?’ Bengel: “ Grandi 
verbo notatur lesa majestas 
Christianorum.” 

κρίνεσθαι = ‘go to law.” So 
Matt. v. 40. 


2 ἢ ovK: οἴδατε; ‘Can you be 
ignorant ?’ referring,.as in v. 6; 
vi. 9, 16, 19, to a well-known or 
axiomatic truth.” 

‘A time will come when the 
Christians, now so humble and 
degraded in the sight of the 
heathen world, shall sit in judg- 
ment upon that very world;’ 
applying to the whole Church 
what was said of the Apostles, 
Matt, xix. 28; Luke xxi. 30; 
and with a reference to Dan. 
vii. 22 (LXX.). It is an ex- 
pression of the complete triumph 
of good over evil, which will be 
one day wanifest to all the 
world, when those who have 
shared the humiliation of Christ 
here on earth shall also share 
His exaltation. Compare iv. 8; 
2 Tim. 11. 12; and especially 
Rev. 11. 26; xx. 4-6. The other 
aspect of the final judgment, 
which represents not the victory 
of the good and the restitution 
of all things, but the universal 
account to which will be called 
the whole human race, good and 


bad alike, is not here brought 
forward ; but is no more incom- 
patible with it than the judg- 
ment which in this life is exer- 
cised by the example and teach- 
ing of the good, is inconsistent 
with God’s present government 
of the world, which extends to 
all alike. See John xii. 31, 47, 
48, where the same ambiguity 
exists. Bengel: ‘Occulta sanc- 
tis majestas eee suo tempore re- 
velanda.’ And in verse 3, as in 
iii. 22, when once: the view of 
the Christian’s exaltation is 
opened before the Apostle’s 
mind, it has no bounds, but ex- 
fonda to the Majesty on High, 
where Christ sits on the right 
hand of God, ‘angels, and au- 
thorities, and powers, being 
made subject to Him.’ Whether 
good or bad angels are intended 
is left undefined in all these pas- 
sages.. 

For this general identification 
ef Christ yr His ere see 
vi. 15; xii. 27; John xv. For 
an elahorate Vel of all 
the opinions on this passage, see 
Heydenreich ad loc. 

ἐν ὑμῖν: (1) ‘in your pre- 
sence;’ or, (2) ‘by your exam- 
ple ;’ in either case, ‘by means 
of.” See Acts xvii. 31. 
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ὑμῖν κρίνεται ὁ κόσμος, ἀνάξιοί ἐστε κριτηρίων ἐλαχίστων; 
“οὐκ οἴδατε ὅτι ἀγγέλους κρινοῦμεν ; μήτι γε βιωτικά. 
᾿βιωτικὰ μὲν οὖν κριτήρια ἐὰν ἔχητε, τοὺς ἐξουθενημένους 
ἐν τῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ, τούτους καθίζετε. ὃ πρὸς ἐντροπὴν ὑμῖν 
a 4 2 a ¥ 5 ©. Ν b > Ν a ,ὔ 
λαλῶ" οὕτως οὐκ “eve ἐν ὑμιν σοφὸς οὐδεὶς, ὃς δυνήσεται 
5 Ν 3 Ν 
διακρῖναι ἀνὰ μέσον τοῦ ἀδελφοῦ. αὑτοῦ; “ἀλλὰ ἀδελφὸς 
μετὰ ἀδελφοῦ κρίνεται, καὶ τοῦτο ἐπὶ ἀπίστων. ‘On μὲν 


8. ἔστιν. b οὐδὲ εἷς, 


you, are ye unworthy to judge the smallest matters? *do ye not know that 
we shall judge angels? how much more things that pertain to this 


life. 


your shame : 


*Tf then ye have judgments of things pertaining to this life, those 
who are least esteemed in the church, set them to judge. 


51 speak to 


is it so that there is not a wise man among you, that shall 


be able to judge between his brethren? ®but brother is judged with 


κρίνεται, ‘is to be judged,’ as 
ἀποκαλύπτεται in 111. 13. 

ἀνάξιοί ἐστε; ‘are ye unfit to 
be entrusted with the most tri- 
fling cases?’ ἐλαχίστων corre- 
sponding to βιωτικά, aS εἰ... 
κρίνεται to οὐκ ... . κρινοῦμεν. 
κριτήριον, properly ‘judgment- 
seat.’ In ‘post. .Coust. 1. 47, 
κριτήριον (for the place of judg. 
ment) is specially distinguished 
trom δικαστήριον (the persons 
composing the court). 

μήτι ye βιωτικά ; ‘Much more 
judgments relating to ordinary 
life,’ as in Luke xxi. 34. 

μήτιγε, ‘not to say—nedum.’ 

βιωτικός in classical Greek 
simply means ‘belonging to the 
support of lite ;? but 
is here used for ‘ what 
relates to this life’ as distin- 
guished from ‘ what relates to a 
future life.’ The Latin transla- 
tion of βιωτικά in this passage 
by ‘seeularia,’ is probably one 
of the first instances of the use 
of that word in its modern 
sense of ‘worldly,’ as opposed 
-to ‘ spiritual,’ instead of its an- 
cient sense ‘ belonging toa cycle 
of a hundred years ;’ and from 


βιωτικός. 





this has sprung the signification 
of the word ‘secular’ in modern 
European languages. 

4 ‘At any rate, if you must 
have courts on matters of this 
life, set those as judges who 
are least esteemed. The least 
esteemed amongst those who 
shall judge angels, are surely fit 
to judge those trifling matters.’ 
Then, suddenly moving from 
what was ideal to the actual 
matter of fact, ‘I say this, not 
to exalt, but to reprove you. 
Is it really come to this, that 
there is no one amongst your- 
selves whom you can trust for 
common justice ? ’ 

καθίζετε, ‘place on the judg- 
ment-seat,’ from the fact that 
the judge then, as now, sat. 

5 ἀνὰ μέσον x. τ. λα The full 
expression here would be ἀνὰ p. 
τοῦ dd. αὑτοῦ [τοῦ κρινομένου κ. 
τοῦ ἑτέρου ἀδ.} as in the LXX. 
passim wherever ἀνὰ μέσον oc- 
curs. In this passage the latter 
clause is, for brevity’s sake, 
omitted. 

7 ἤδη μὲν οὖν. 
is at once clear.’ 

ὅλως, ‘certainly,’ as v. 1. 


‘This at least 
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οὖν ὅλως ἡ ἥττημα ἐν ὑμῖν ἐστὶν, ὅτι κρίματα ἔχετε pel? €av- 


TOV. 
ἀποστερεῖσθε; 
"τοῦτο ἀδελφούς. 


διὰ τί οὐχὶ μᾶλλον ἀδικεῖσθε; διὰ τί οὐχὶ μᾶλλον 
δάλλὰ ὑμεῖς ἀδικεῖτε καὶ ἀποστερεῖτε, καὶ 


® ταῦτα. 


brother, and that before unbelievers. 
a fault among you, because ye have judgments one with another. 


7Now therefore there is certainly 
Why 


do ye not rather endure injustice? ®°Why are ye not rather defrauded ἢ 
Nay, ye do unjustly and defraud, and that your brethren. 


ἥττημα, 
Christian proportion—a gap in 
the full complement of Christian 
virtues.’ 


‘a falling short of 


ὃ ὑμεῖς, ‘you Christians.’ The 
passage is remarkable as being 
founded on the spirit of Matt. v. 
40. 


THE CASE OF INCEST (ResumeEp). 
Chap. VI. 9—20. 


°° H οὐκ οἴδατε ὅτι ἀδικοι " θεοῦ βασιλείαν οὐ κληρονο- 
, x “A ἊΝ + / + > / 
μήσουσι; Μὴ πλανᾶσθε οὔτε πόρνοι οὔτε εἰδωλολάτραι 


οὔτε μοιχοὶ οὔτε μαλακοὶ οὔτε ἀρσενοκοῖται 


τ οὔτε 


κλέπται οὔτε πλεονέκται οὔτε μέθυσοι, οὐ λοίδοροι, οὐχ 


3. βασιλείαν Θεοῦ. 


°Know ye not that the unjust shall not inherit God’s kingdom ? 


Be not deceived: 


neither fornicators nor idolaters nor adulterers nor 


effeminate nor abusers of themselves with mankind ‘nor thieves nor 
covetous nor drunkards, not revilers, not extortioners, shall inherit God’s 


9 If the digression ends here, 
then ἢ οὐκ οἴδατε. . . κληρονομή- 
σουσι; is the link between the 
subject of the Lawsuits (ἄδικοι 
referring to ἀδικεῖτε) and the 
general argument. Seeon v. 9. 

Μὴ πλανᾶσθε. See on iii. 8. 

μαλακοί, ‘effeminate. For 
the darker sense which the word 





probably bears here, see the quo- 
tations in Wetstein ad loc. 

For εἰδωλολάτραι, πλεονέκται, 
μέθυσοι, ἃ ἅρπαγες, see on v. 10. 

10 κλέπται, ‘thieves.’ This 
is probably introduced in refer- 
ence to the Lawsuits. 

λοίδοροι. This connexion of 
‘reviling ’ with the sins of sen- 
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ἅρπαγες, βασιλείαν θεοῦ οὐ κληρονομήσουσιν. M καὶ 


ταῦτα τινες ἦτε" ἀλλὰ ἀπελούσασθε, ἀλλὰ ἡγιάσθητε, 

ἀλλὰ ἐδικαιώθητε ἐ ἐν τῷ ὀνόματι τοῦ κυρίου [ἡμῶν] ᾿Ιησοῦ 
ιστοῦ καὶ ἐν τῷ πνεύματι τοῦ θεοῦ ἡμῶν. 
1 Πάντα μοι ἔξεστιν, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ πάντα συμφέρει" πάντα 
» > > > 5 a > , ε ’ 

μοι ἔξεστιν, ἀλλ᾿ οὐκ ἐγὼ ἐξουσιασθήσομαι ὑπό τινος. 


5. Om, χριστοῦ, 


kingdom. "And such were some of you: but ye were washed, but ye 
were hallowed, but ye were justified in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and in the Spirit of our God. 

12 All things are in my power, but all things are not expedient : all 
things are in my power, but J will not be brought under the power of 


suality, may be either: (1) That 
in the idolatrous feasts animosi-. 
ties were wont to arise, as seems 
implied in the similar juxtaposi- 
tion, Rom. xiii. 12; Gal. v. 20; 
(2) That it is used, like 
βωμολοχία in Aristotle, and μω- 
poroyia and εὐτραπελία in Eph. 
v. 4, for ‘ gross conversation.’ 
11 τινες, ‘in part ;” to modify 
the positiveness of the assertion. 
‘Ye were washed,.and so can- 
not be again unclean; conse- 
crated, and so cannot be again 
polluted ; acquitted, and so can- 
not be again condemned.’ The 
variation of the usual order of 
these words shows that no espe- 


cial stress is laid by the Apostle 


on their precise mode of succes- 
sion (compare i. 2). Here they 
all refer to the first conversion.. 

‘Ye were washed” has an 
allusion to baptism, but is not 
formally identified with it any 
more than are the two other 
words. (Comp. Titus ui. 3, 5; 
Heb. x. 22.) 

So also, ‘in the name of the 
Lord Jesus,’ has an especial al- 
Iusion to the words used at bap- 
tism, yet refers to all the three 
words. Cp. for the formula 
Acts xix.5; 1 Cor. v. 4. The 





middle νοϊοθ(ἀπελούσασθε) makes 
it properly, ‘Ye washed or bathed 
yourselves’ in the waters of bap- 
tism. Comp. the same expres- 
sion Acts xxii. 16, where, as 
usually, the act of baptism is 
represented as a voluntary effort 
on the part of the convert. Pro- 
bably when any large number 
was baptized, they did actually 
immerse each other or them- 
selves; as now in the bathing 
of the pilgrims in the Jordan ; 
or as in the baptism of the thon- 
sands of Saxons in the Swale, 
whilst Augustine stood on the 
bank. The force of ἀπό is, ‘ ye 
washed yourselves clean.’ 

12: ‘All things are in my 
power.’ These are the Apostle’s 
own words, quoted as an argu- 
ment against him. ‘True; I 
have said, ‘all things are in my 
power;” but it is no less true 
that all things are not accordant 
with the interests of our na- 
ture.’ ‘True, all things are in 
my power; but J, as a Chris- 
tian, will not be brought urder 
their power.’ (Observe the play 
of words on ἔξεστι and ἐξουσια- 
σθήσομαι.) Bengel: ‘ Stolidus 
esset viator, qui in medio campo 
viam habens, semper in ripa et 
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ϑτὰ βρώματα τῇ κοιλίᾳ, καὶ ἡ κοιλία τοῖς βρώμασιν" 
ὁ 5 8 θεὸς καὶ ταύτην καὶ ταῦτα καταργήσει. τὸ δὲ σῶμα οὐ 


τῇ πορνείᾳ, ἀλλὰ τῷ κυρίω καὶ ὃ κύριος TO σώματι" 


14 ὃ 


δὲ θεὸς καὶ τὸν ᾿ κύριον ἤγειρεν καὶ ἡμᾶς "ἐξεγείρει. διὰ τῆς 


δυνάμεως αὐτοῦ. 


> οὐκ οἴδατε ὅτι τὰ σώματα ὑμῶν μέλη 


χριστοῦ ἐστίν; ἄρας οὖν τὰ μέλη τοῦ χριστοῦ ποιήσω 


® ὑμᾶς (R. Steph. ἡμᾶς) ἐξεγερεῖ.. 


any. 


18 Meats for the belly, and the belly for meats : but God shall make 


to vanish away both it and them. But the body is not for fornication, 


but for the Lord and the Lord for the body : 
Lord, and raises up us by His strength. 


margine undis proxima ambula- 
ret. At sic multi vivunt etiam 
in pis habiti. Potestas penes 
fideles, non penes res, quibus 
utitur, esse debet.? St. Panl 
speaks of himself here as repre- 
senting the Christians in gene- 
ral; so in Rom. vii. 7-25.. In 
these aphorisms especially, he 
uses the singular number; com- 
pare vill. 13; v. 23, 29; 30); xiii. 
1-3; xiv. 11. 

The context of this passage 
and of x. 23, where the same 
saying is repeated as the watch- 
word of Christian liberty, shows 
that it had reference to the 
great casuistical question re- 
specting sacrificial meats, which 
occupied the attention of all 
gentile Christians. And the 
transition from an assertion of 
the indifference of this, to an 
assertion of the indifference of 
the sins of sensuality, strange 
as it may now seem, was more 
natural then, from the frequent 
connexion of licentious rites with 
idolatrous worship; and nowhere 
more so than at Corinth. (See 
the quotations in Wetstein on 1. 
1.) Accordingly, in the decree 
of the Apostles at Jerusalem 
(Acts xv. 29), this was made 
the ground of the joint prohi- 





Mand God both raised the 
Do ye not know that 


bition of ‘ things offered to idols, 
and of fornication.’ Such also 
was the confusion implied in the 
error of the Nicolaitans (Rev. ii. 
14), who held the teaching of 
Balaam—‘ to eat things sacri- 
ficed' to idols, and to commit 
fornication.’ 

It is on the special distinction 
between these two things that 
St. Paul insists. 

13, 14 Food is formed for 
the stomach, and the stomach 
is formed to digest the food ; 
but no such connexion exists 
between the person of man and 
the objects of his sensual grati- 
fication: food, and all that re- 
lates to it, are in their own 
nature perishable ; but the per- 
son of man, by its connexion 
with Him who is imperishable, 
is also itself imperishable. ‘ Not 
that which goeth into the mouth 
defileth a man; but that which 
cometh out of the mouth, this 
defileth a man.’ Matt. xv. 11 
and 17-20. 

σῶμα, ‘the person ;’ i.e. not 
merely the body, but the frame- 
work, as it were, of the whole 
human being. Hence, in verse 
14, ‘us’ (ἡμᾶς) is used instead, 

15 The Church is the ‘ body’ 
of Christ ; its individual mem- 
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πόρνης μέλη; μὴ γένοιτο. 18 οὐκ οἴδατε ὅτι ὃ κολλώ- 
μενος τῇ πόρνῃ ἕν one ἐστιν; ἜἜσονται γάρ [φησω"} οἱ 
δύο εἰς σάρκα μίαν. 1 ὁ δὲ κολλώμενος τῷ κυρίῳ ἕν πνεῦμά 
ἐστιν. | φεύγετε τὴν πορνείαν. πᾶν ἁμάρτημα, ὃ ἐὰν 
ποιήσῃ ἄνθρωπος, ἐκτὸς τοῦ gy as ἐστιν" ὁ δὲ ᾿πορ- 
νεύων εἰς τὸ ἴδιον σῶμα ἁμαρτάνει. 150) οὐκ οἴδατε ὅτι τὸ 
σῶμα ὑμῶν ναὸς τοῦ ἐν ὑμῖν ἁγίου πνεύματός ἐστιν ; οὗ 


your bodies are members of Christ? shall I then take the members of 
Christ and make them members of an harlot? God forbid. 1° Know ye 
not that he which is joined to the harlot is one body? for ‘ the two,’ 
saith He, ‘shall be one flesh.’ ‘7 But he that is joined unto the Lord is 
one spirit. 1°Flee fornication. Every sin that a man doeth, is without 
the body ; but he that committeth fornication sinneth against his own 
body. 1° Know ye not that your body is the temple of the Holy Ghost 


bers are His ‘limbs.’ 
more vivid specification of the 
previous expression, ‘the body 
is the Lord’s.’ 

16 Gen. ii, 24, eis=Heb. > 
“so as to become.’ 

The words ‘they two’ (οἱ δύο) 
are not in the Hebrew text, but 
occur in the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch and in the LXX. 

For this use of κολλᾶσθαι, or 
of the corresponding Hebrew 
word, compare Genesis xxxlv. 3; 
Deuteronomy x. 20; xi. 22 ;— 
‘ cleave.’ 

τῇ πόρνῃ, the article implies 
her relation to him. 

17 ἕν πνεῦμα. This is an ex- 
pression analogous to ἡ ψυχὴ μία 
in Acts iv. 32; but the word 
πνεῦμα is here used instead, in 
consequence of the purely 8ρύγί- 
tual character of the relation be- 
tween Christ and His followers. 

18 ‘All other sins are in 
themselves partial, they do not 
degrade your whole nature, phy- 
sical as well as moral; not so 
sensuality.’ 

19 The body, not the soul or 
spirit, of man is represented as 
the temple of the Spirit. The 


It is a | 





Spirit does not inhabit, but per- 
vades and is identified with, the 
soul or spirit. The body is the 


| abode of the spirit of man; it is 


therefore the temple of the Spirit 
of God. 

τὸ σῶμα (falsely corrected in 
A?. J, into τὰ σώματα) means 
‘your several bodies,’ but is in 
the singular for the sake of 
agreement with vads, the plural 
of which to Jewish usage must 
have been almost unknown; al- 
though in this case he must have 
meant that each Christian was a 
temple in himself. Whether the 
question ends at ἐστιν, or at 
ἑαυτῶν, makes no difference in 





not from yourselves, but from 
God ; and thus your whole being 
is not your own, but His.’ 

20 ἠγοράσθητε yap τιμῆς, ‘you 
are not your own masters; for 
you are the slaves of God, you 
were bought by Him, at the 
time of your conversion.’ The 
expression ‘ bought with a price,’ 
is in itself general, and intended 
only to express their complete 
dependence on God; as in Rom. 
vi. 18, 22, ‘ Being made free 
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¥ Siac 6 fa) Ν 3 3 Neue Roe OY) , \ 
EX ETE amo ὕεου, Καὶ οὐκ EOTE EQAUTWV nyopac Onre γὰρ 


τιμῆς. 


ὃ ἕά > x θ δ > A , Akl a 
οςάσατε OY) TOV VEOV EV τῷ σώματι υμων. 


® Add, καὶ ἐν τῷ πνεύματι ὑμῶν ἅτινά ἐστι τοῦ θεοῦ. 


which is in you? which ye have of God, and ye are not your own; *°for 


ye were bought with a price. 


from sin, ye became the “slaves” 
(δοῦλοι) of righteousness . . the 
“slaves ’’ of God.’ Compare vii. 
23, ‘Ye “ were bought with a 
price ;” be not ye the “‘slaves ”’ 
of men.’ In both passages the 
predominant notion is, not of a 
ransom from slavery (as in the 
passages where special allusion 





Therefore glorify God in your body. 


is made to ‘ the blood of Christ,’ 
Math xxvin 20), Col. an ta: J 
Pet. 1. 18,19; and perhaps Acts 
xx. 28), but of a price paid for a 
slave. 

δοξάσατε δή. δή is here used 
as a cheering or hortatory ex- 
pression, like τέτλαθι δὴ, κραδίη 
(Od; xx. 1S); 


PaRAPHRASE OF CuHap. IV. 21—VI. 20. 


1 shall be compelled when I come to deal severely ; for you have 


not only adopted the low worldly tone of the heathen world in 
its factious spirit and its intellectual pride, but also in tts im- 
moral practices. Of these the most flagrant is the case of 
incest, viewed with abhorrence even by heathens, but by you 
with indulgence and self-complacency. This must not be; in 
the strength of that Divine power, by which things absent be- 
come present, and by which judgments follow on the sentence 
of Christ’s Apostles and Christ's people, I transport myself in 
spirit to your assembly, and there deliver over the offender to 
the adversary, in the hope that present suffering may lead to 
future safety. Common sense tells you of the bad influence 
exercised by one corrupting element. The perpetual passover 
which we keep as the redeemed people of God, reminds you 
that you ought to put away every particle of this evil leaven 
from amongst you. It is possible that this prohibition of in- 
tercourse may be applied too universally to the whole heathen 
world; you must remember, therefore, that I was alluding 
only to gross sinners of your own society. Of sinners who still 
remain in the outer world of heathenism, neither you nor I are 
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judges, but God alone. In speaking of the judgment of 
heathens you ought to reflect that, as you are not to judge 
them, neither ought you to allow them to judge you. You 
have not the excuse of being unfit to judge your own causes of 
disputes ; the time will come when even the proud heathens them- 
selves, nay, even the angels, will have to abide your judgment, 
when you come to share Christ’s final triumph. Much more, 
therefore, are you worthy to judge the petty trials of this life ; 
much less are you justified in calling one another to judgment, 
and making heathen judges witnesses of your own wrong deeds. 
But whether you separate yourselves now, or not, from the 
vices of the surrounding heathen, a separation will come at 
last. The kingdom of God will wholly exclude them, as your 
own profession of Christ’s religion ought wholly to exclude 
them now. They are indeed utterly inconsistent with the very 
idea of Christianity ; and whatever I have said, or may say, 
of Christian liberty with regard to various kinds of food, gives 
no excuse for these vices. The outward framework of your 
immortal souls was not created, like its lower organs, for mere 
,animal gratification, but for union with its immortal Lord, 
It is not like food, perishable ; but like Him, imperishable. 
Every sensual sin separates from Christ the bodies which 
ought to form one living Christ on earth—every such sin pro- 
Ffanes the bodies which, as the abodes of God’s Spirit, ought 
to be as holy as God's Temple. 


Apostotic Liperty AND ApostoLic DISCIPLINE. 


THE peculiar interest of this Section is the picture which it 
presents of the early Church in its intercourse with the heathen 
world. Its relations to the heathen worship are: exhibited in 
1 Cor. viii. x. and its relations to the heathen government in 
Rom. xii. 1-10; 1 Pet. πὶ 11-17. But its relations to 
heathen society, as such, in the matters of every-day life, are, 
for the most part, exhibited only here. 

At Corinth, as elsewhere, the separation from heathenism 
had in the first instance been sudden, abrupt, and complete; a 
passage from darkness to light (vi. 11: comp. Acts xxvi. 11); 
a rupture, tearing asunder, even with an exaggerated violence, 
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the ordinary ties of domestic life (vii. 12-24) and of established 
custom (xi. 13-16). But in a short time a reaction began to 
take place ; not only had the factions and rhetorical subtleties 
of the Greek mind insensibly coloured the progress of the new 
society, but the barriers between heathen and Christian morals 
seemed to be levelled to the ground; and the gross vices which 
bore the peculiar mark of the former, and from which the latter 
had seemed to promise an entire exemption, rushed in like a 
flood, in one instance (v. 1) exceeding the usual license even of 
the low code of heathenism itself; whilst the peace and 
harmony, that alone could preserve the rising society from dis- 
solution, were scattered to the winds by litigious quarrels, which, 
however natural in the populace of Corinth and Athens, ought 
never to have arisen in a Church almost contemporary with 
those who ‘ were of one heart, and one soul, and had all things 
in common.’ ; 

The Apostle of the Gentiles was regarded both by his op- 
ponents and his supporters at Corinth as the cham- ,,, oe 
pion of liberty. His sanction would be pleaded in stle the 
defence of practices which brought the Christian ¢h@™pion_ 

: : : : of freedom; 
and Gentile world into closer union with each 
other. Hence the peculiar significance of this part of the 
Epistle. We have here the checks placed by the Apostle him- 
self on his own principles, the limits beyond which Christian 
liberty becomes heathen license, the example for all ages of 
what is and what is not really latitudinarian. Perhaps the most 
remarkable part of his conduct is that he is not staggered by 
this sudden revulsion or excess of freedom. He still sees in 
the Corinthian Church, corrupted as it is, the germ of a new 
creation.' He still repeats the same great truth, ‘ All things 
are lawful for me,’ which had been so grievously perverted. 
Unlike the vacillating reformers or speculators of other times, 
who are unable to control the spirit which they have evoked, and 
* back recoil they know not why, e’en at the sound themselves 
have made,’ he remained steadfast to the cause which he had 
undertaken, and, as we see from his later Epistles, hesitated 
none the less to preach ‘ his Gospel’ where it was needed, be- 
cause in the instance of Corinth it had been so greatly exagge- 
rated. But whilst thus firm in his original convictions, and of 
he instantly laid down practical remedies, such as im- ™°rAlity. 


1 See v. 7; vi. 2, 11, 20. 
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mediate expulsion of the worst offender from the Christian 
society, and the entire prohibition of the settlement of Christian 
quarrels in heathen courts of law. It is obvious that these 
measures, being designed to meet an immediate and temporary 
emergency, cannot, even if we had greater means of under- 
standing the circumstances, be made precedents of universal ap- 
plication. They could only be obeyed literally in a Christian 
society as strongly marked off from the surrounding world, as, 
in spite of all its corruptions, was the Church of Corinth; so 
animated by one spirit that its decisions could, like those of 
Corinth, be pronounced by the whole assembly of its members ; 
and so evidently bearing on the front of those decisions the 
marks of Divine wisdom, that we could expect them to be con- 
firmed by the immediate workings of God’s providence. But 
the general principles of the Apostle’s advice are of universal 
application, especially in the cautions by which the measures 
he recommends are accompanied. 

First, even in that age of Divine intuitions and preter- 
Limita.  Datural visitations, he limits the subjects of expulsion 
tions of | from the society to gross and definite vices. No en- 
San couragement is given to pry into the secret state of 

iscipline. δ 

the heart and conscience, or to denounce mere errors 
of opinion or of judgment. Secondly, even when insisting 
most strongly on entire separation from heathen vices, he still 
allows unrestricted social intercourse with the heathens them- 
selves. He forbears to push his principle to a Utopian extra- 
vagance ; he acknowledges the impracticability of entire sepa- 
ration as a decisive reason against it, and regards the ultimate 
solution of the problem as belonging not to man, but to God. 
Thirdly, whilst strongly condemning the Corinthian quarrels, 
as in themselves unchristian, he yet does not leave them with- 
out a remedy, and so drive them to the still more objectionable 
course of going before heathen judges. He recognises the fact, 
and appeals to their own self-respect to induce them to appoint 
judges of their own; thus giving the first Apostolical sanction 
to Christian Courts at Thos in oiler words, departing from the 
highest ideal of a Geese Church, in order to secure the 
purity of its actual condition. Lastly, he lays down the 
general truth, that between all other outward acts and the sins 
of sensuality there is an essential difference ; that the liberty 
which Christianity concedes to the former, it altogether with- 
holds from the latter ; that those sins are utterly inconsistent 
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not merely with any particular relation existing between 
Christianity and heathenism, but with the very idea of Chris- 
tianity itself. Great as are the freedom and the variety of 
language in the New Testament respecting all other outward 
acts, these alone are condemned as always and under all cir- 
cumstances, at variance with the true Christian character. 

It is a striking proof ofthe change effected by Christianity, 
that whereas in Eastern nations the word for ‘ holy’ was used 
for the worst kinds of sensuality, from the notion that those 
who practised them were consecrated to Astarte,! the corre- 
sponding word in the New Testament (ἅγιος) is used almost 
always by St. Paul with a special reference to moral purity. 


* See Gesenius, Thesaurus, in voce &Jp. Compare especially 1 Thess. 
iv, 3-7. 
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THE ANSWERS OF ST. PAUL TO THE LETTER OF 
THE CORINTHIAN CHURCH. 


Chap. ViI. 1——XIV. 40. 


BesipeEs the news of the factions and of the sensualities of the 
Corinthian Church, which had reached him through the house- 
hold of Chloe or through popular rumour, the Apostle had 
received a letter from the Corinthians themselves, containing 
certain questions, which he proceeds to answer in the remaining 
part of the Epistle. 


MARRIAGE. 
Chap. VII. 1—40. 


THE first question of the Corinthian Christians related to 
the scruples which were entertained by some of them on the 
subject of Marrtace. From one or two expressions (as in 
vii. 18), and from the great probability that the Jews were 
more likely to be scrupulous than the Gentiles, it might be 
argued that these scruples originated in the Jewish party. 
But, on the other hand, it would seem that (except by the 
Essenes), marriage was always regarded by the Jews as a 
duty ;! so much so, that he who at the age of twenty had not 
married, was considered to have sinned: whilst, in the Gentile 
world generally, the tendency to celibacy was at this period 
so strong, that laws were enacted by Augustus, on his succes- 
sion, to counteract it; 5 and in this feeling against marriage 
many of the Greek philosophers shared, chiefly from prudential 
motives. ‘ An sapienti ducenda sit uxor?’ was an established 
question to be discussed; and the answer was usually in the 
negative.*? ‘The context also leads us to conclude that, if the 
question proceeded from any particular portion of the Co. 
rinthian Church, it must have been from the party that called 
themselves after the Apostle. It was evidently put to him, 


1 See Iken, Ant. Judaism. Pt. III. | *See Hor. Carm. Sec. 17. 
ce. 1, § 2. * See the quotations in Grotius,ad loc. 
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not by those who disparaged, but by those who deferred to his 
authority ; and he was well known himself, both by tempera- 
ment and feeling, to incline to single life,'! and was for that 
reason disparaged by the Jewish party, in comparison with the 
married state of Peter and of the Lord’s brethren.? If there 
be any part especially addressed to the Jewish Christians, it 
would be that relating to the mixed marriages. How strong 
the feeling against these was amongst the stricter Jews after 
the return from the captivity, is evident from the Books of Ezra 
and Nehemiah, which may be instructively compared with this 
Chapter. 


MeL COE, στ. 9. # ΠΟΥ ἼΣΟΣ 
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FIRST EPISTLE: CHAP. VII. 


1-ὃ. 


1 γον @ 9 , , \ 3 ΄ 
vu. ' Περὶ δὲ ὧν ἐγράψατέ μοι, καλὸν ἀνθρώπῳ γυναι- 
Kos μὴ ἅπτεσθαι" “ διὰ δὲ τὰς πορνείας ἕκαστος τὴν ἕαυ- 


‘Now concerning the things whereof ye wrote unto me: It is good 


for aman not to touch a woman. 


VII. The difficulty of the Co- 
rinthians seems to be contained 
in the words, ‘It is good not to 
touch a woman ;’ which divided 
itself into two questions: (1) 
Whether the unmarried were to 
marry ἢ (2) Whether the married 
were to remain in their married 
state P 

Of these, the first question di- 
vided itself into two :— 

(a) What was the duty of 
unmarried persons themselves ? 
which is answered in 2, 8, 9. 

(b) What was the duty of 
parents to their unmarried chil- 
dren? which is answered in 25- 
a9. 

The second question also di- 
vides itself into two :— 

(a) What was the duty of 
married persons’ generally? 
which is answered in 3-7. 

(b) What was the duty espe- 


cially of those who were married | 


to heathens P which is answered 
in 10-24. 

1 καλόν. Much ingenuity has 
been employed by the advocates 
of celibacy in making this word 
mean ‘lofty’ or ‘noble,’ and 
by the advocates of marriage in 
depreciating it to mean ‘con- 
venient for existing circum- 
stances.’ The obvious meaning 
is the true one. It is used (as 
in Aristotle and the Greek moral 
writers generally) for ‘good,’ 
like ‘pulchrum’ in Latin, op- 
posed to ‘turpe’ = αἰσχρόν --- 
‘bad;’ and the only limitation 





| is supplied by the context. 


* But on account of fornications, let 


to be put upon it is that which 
If 
the sentence had been con- 
structed with the full comple- 
ment of classical particles, it 
would have been καλὸν μέν : the 
omission of these particles is so 
frequent in St. Paul as to be 
given by Jerome as a proof of 
the Apostle’s imperfect acquaint- 
ance with the Greek language. 
(See Erasmus ad loc.) 

ἅπτεσθαι, 1.6. in marriage, like 
yi. Jerome (adv. Jovinian) in- 
terprets it of simply touching. 

2 The Apostle adopts the Co- 
rinthian statement as his own, 
and asserts it as a general prin- 
ciple to be true, but with modi- 
fications which he now proceeds 
tospecify. He states that, though 
there are reasons which make 
the single state more eligible, 
yet these are overborne practi- 
cally by greater evils on the 
other side, arising from the 
temptation to sin, which would 
thereby be opened. And first, 
for this reason, he recommends 
(or permits) marriage to those 
who are unmarried. 

διὰ τὰς πορνείας. ‘In conse- 
quence of the sensual sins of the 
time’ (as in verse 5), 1.6. ‘ lest 
their general prevalence might 
tempt you to join them.’ The 
plural alludes to the various 
kinds of immorality, as specified 
if va. Ὁ. 10, 

ἐχέτω. The contrast between 
τὴν ἑαυτοῦ γυναῖκα and τὸν ἴδιον 
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TOU γυναῖκα ἐχέτω καὶ ἑκάστη τὸν ἴδιον ἄνδρα ἐ ἐχέτω. “τῇ 
ta ὃ ἀνὴρ τὴν "ὀφειλὴν ἀποδιδότω, ὁμοίως [δὲ] καὶ 

ἡ γυνὴ τῷ ἀνδρί. ἡ γυνὴ τοῦ ἰδίου σώματος οὐκ ἐξου- 
σιάζει, ἀλλὰ ὁ ἀνήρ᾽ ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ ὁ app Tov ἰδίου σώ- 
ματος οὐκ ἐξουσιάζει, ἀλλὰ ἡ γυνή. wy ἀποστερεῖτε 
ἀλλήλους, « εἰ μή τι ἂν ἐκ συμφώνου πρὸς καιρόν, i ἵνα" ᾽σχο- 
λάσητε τῇ προσευχῇ καὶ πάλιν ἐπὶ τὸ αὐτὸ “ἦτε, ἵνα μὴ 


/ 


® ῥφειλομένην εὔνοιαν. » σχολάζητε TH νηστείᾳ καί, “ συνέρχεσθε for ἦτε, 

every one have his own wife, and let every woman have her own hus- 
band. *Let the husband render unto the wife her due, and likewise also 
the wife unto the husband. *The wife hath not power over her own body, 
but the husband : and likewise also the husband hath not power over his 
own body, but the wife. °Defraud ye not one another, except with con- 
sent for a time, that ye may give yourselves to prayer and be together 


ἄνδρα is a difference of idiom, 
which runs all through the New 
Testament. ἴδιος is never used 
for γυνή, nor ἑαυτοῦ for ἀνήρ, in 
speaking of ‘ husband and wife;’ 
perhaps from the seeming in- 
appropriateness of using ἑαυτοῦ, 
except in the relation when the 
one party is, as it were, the pro- 
perty of the other ; perhaps from 
the importance of pointing out 
that the husband is the natural 
adviser of the wife. 

3 The second modification is, 
that, for the same reason, when 
married, they are still to con- 
tinue in the married state. For 
the true reading, ὀφειλήν ( =‘ de- 
bitum tori’), τὴν ὀφειλομένην v- 
νοιαν of the Received Text must 
have arisen as a periphrasis in 
public readings of the Hpistle. 
Compare εὔνοιαν in Jos. Ant. xvi. 
7,3; xvii. 3, 1; Dio Chrys. p. 
52; and φιλοφροσύνη and φιλότης 
in classical writers (Wetstein ad 
loc.). 

5 On these words of the Apo- 
stle was afterwards founded the 
practice of married persons 
living apart from each other 


through the season of Lent. 
Later copyists have here made 
three corrections in accordance 
with the exaggerated notions of 
their own time. 

(1) σχολάσητε has been cor- 
rected to σχολάζητε, from a de- 
sire to give the Apostle’s precept 
a general, instead of a merely 
special and temporary applica- 
tion. The word itself, with the 
dative case, implies ‘devotion to 
anything ’— especially used of 
devotion to studies or to a master. 
Compare ‘ vacare rei.’) 

(2) The allusion to ‘fasting’ 
(τῇ νηστείᾳ καί) has been added, 
partly perhaps suggested by Acts 
ΧΙ. 2; xix. 23, which contain a 
similar conjunction of fasting 
with solemn prayer. In Mark 
ix. 29, there is, as here, a variety 
of reading, though in favour of 
νηστείᾳ. 

(9) συνέρχεσθε (R. Steph. συν- 
έρχησθε) has been substituted 
for ἦτε, as giving to the married 
state a less permanent character 
than the Apostle ascribes to it. 
For the phrase εἶναι ἐπὶ τὸ αὐτό, 
compare Acts ii. 1. The true 
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πειράζῃ v ὑμᾶς ὁ σατανᾶς διὰ τὴν ἀκρασίαν ὑμῶν. 
δὲ λέγω κατὰ συγγνώμην, οὐ κατ᾽ ἐπιταγήν. 


FIRST EPISTLE: CHAP. VII. 6—14. 


5 toUTO 


᾿θέλω ἃ δὲ 


πάντας ἀνθρώπους εἶναι ὡς καὶ ἐμαυτόν" ἀλλ᾽ “ἕκαστος 

ἴδιον " ἔχει χάρισμα ἐκ θεοῦ, ° 6 μὲν οὕτως, ὁ δὲ οὕτως. 
"Δέγω δὲ τοῖς ἀγάμοις͵ καὶ ταῖς χήραις, καλὸν αὐτοῖς 

“ἐὰν * Lovras | μείνωσιν ὡς κἀγώ" 9 εἰ δὲ οὐκ c ἐγκρατεύονται, 


γαμησάτωσαν" ἢ 


σθαι: 


5. γὰρ for δέ, 
4 Add ἐστιν. 


again, that Satan tempt you not for your incontinency. 
by permission, and not of commandment. 


b χάρισμα ἔχει. 
© Omit οὕτως, and so also Lachm. Ed. 1. 


κρεῖττον γάρ ἐστιν γαμῆσαι ἢ πυροῦ- 
rots δὲ γεγαμηκόσιν παραγγέλλω οὐκ ἐγώ, ἀλλὰ 


© ὃς μὲν... ὃς δέ. 
{ κρεῖσσον. 


® Now I say this 
7And I would that all men 


were even as I myself: howbeit every one hath his own gift of God, 
one after this manner, and another after that. 
8Now I say to the unmarried and to the widows, It is good for 


them if they so abide even as I; 


*but if they cannot contain, let them 
marry : for it is better to marry than to burn. 


10 And unto the married 


IT command,—not I, but the Lord, Let not the wife depart from her 


reading in the three cases rests 
on the best MSS., A. B. Ὁ. Ὁ. Ε. 
F. G. 

ὃ σατανᾶς. ‘The adversary, 
who is always on the watch.’ 
Comp. Job i. 12. 

διὰ τὴν ἀκρασίαν. See on verse 

6 κατὰ συγγνώμην. This fixes 
the sense of ἐχέτω in verse 2, 
which the Apostle saw was liable 
to misunderstanding. 

7 χάρισμα. This word, which 
is usually employed for preter- 
natural gifts, is here used for 
moral and natural gifts. 

8 Λέγω dé ‘Now, what I 
mean is this.’ Comp. i. 12. He 
here sums up his previous advice, 
as if wishing to express it more 
clearly for the different classes : 
first, for the unmarried, verse 8, 
of which the substance is the 
same as verse 2; secondly, for 
the married, in verse 10, with an 
additional advice respecting se- 
paration; which leads hin, 
thirdly, to the new subject of 


mixed marriages, which he dis- 
cusses in 11-24; jirst, on its own 
merits, 11-17 ; secondly, on the 
general ground of Christianity 
not changing the social condition 
in which it finds us (18-27). 

9 οὐκ ἐγκρατεύονται must be 
taken as one word, as a Βα 86:- 
tute for ἀκρατεύονται, which is 
not admissible. (See Wetstein.) 

το The contrast here is, not 
between the Apostle inspired 
and the Apostle uninspired, but 
between the Apostle’s words and 
an actual saying of our Lord, as 
in Matt. v. 32; xix. 3-10; Mark 
x. 11:  Lnke. πὶ 8 Ὑπὸ 
Apostle follows the account in 
the two latter Evangelists, in 
omitting the exception to the 
rule (παρεκτὸς λόγου πορνείας), 
mentioned in Matt. v.32. But 
no stress can be laid upon the 
omission in this place, because 
he is speaking only of those cases 
where there was a wish to sepa- 
rate, without reference to adul- 


tery. 
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6 κύριος, γυναῖκα ἀπὸ ἀνδρὸς μὴ "χωρίζεσθαι " (ἐὰν δὲ 
καὶ Xe ix Oy, μενέτω ἄγαμος ἢ ἢ τῷ ἀνδρὶ Καταλλαγήτω) 
καὶ ἂν Spa. γυναῦκα μὴ ἀφιέναι. τὸ τοῖς δὲ λοιποῖς "λέγω 
ἐγώ, οὐχ ὁ κύριος, εἴ τις ἀδελφὸς γυναῖκα ἔχει ἄπιστον 
καὶ "αὕτη συνευδοκεῖ οἰκεῖν μετ᾽ αὐτοῦ, μὴ ἀφιέτω αὐτήν, 
Bat γυνὴ ἥτις ἔχει ἄνδρα a ἄπιστον καὶ “οὗτος συνευδοκεῖ 
οἰκεῖν μετ᾽ αὐτῆς, μὴ ἀφιέτω τὸν "ἀνδρα᾽ "ἡγίασται γὰρ 


> ἐγὼ λέγω. 
© αὐτόν for τὸν ἄνδρα. 


® χωρισθῆναι. 
© αὐτή. ἃ αὐτός, 
husband ' (but and if she depart, let her remain unmarried or be reconciled 
to her husband) and let not the husband put away his wife. 1 But to the 
rest say I, not the Lord: if any brother hath a wife that believeth not 
and she be pleased to dwell with him, let him not put her away, “and 
the wife which hath an husband that believeth not and he be pleased to 


dwell with her, let her not put away her husband. 


1r The Apostle speaks of the 
women first, probably because, 
according to the natural ten- 
dency of the female character, 
the religious scruples of the 
wives on this subject had been 
greater than those of the hus- 
bands. Compare the vehemence 
of the Jewish women against St. 
Paul, Acts xiii. 50; and see also 
1 Pet. iii. 1. 

χωρισθῇ, the natural expres- 
sion for the wife, as not having 
power to dismiss her husband ; 
ἀφιέναι, the milder form for the 
husband, although it is in verse 
13 used also for the wife. The 
words are taken from the phrase- 
ology of legal divorce; but the 
cases here spoken of are not so 
much regular divorces as acci- 
dental separations. ἐὰν δὲ καὶ 
χωρισθῇ, ‘Ifshe should in fact be 
separated.’ 

12 τοῖς δὲ λοιποῖς. He now 
returns to the case of mixed 
marriages. This implies that 
previously he had been speak- 
ang only of marriages where 
both parties were Christians. 
On this subject he here de- 





4For the un- 


clares that he had not, as in 
the other case, any actual pre- 
cept of our Lord to refer to, and 
therefore took it upon himself to 
advise; whence we may observe : 
(1) The confidence with which, 
in the absence of any such direct 
declaration of Christ, he puts 
forward his own judgment. (2) 
The natural distinction between 
the sayings of Christ, and the 
sayings of the Apostles, as here 
exemplified ; Christ laying down 
the general rule, the Apostles 
applying it to the particular 
emergencies which arose out of 
the relations of the particular 
Churches with which they had 
to deal. 


13 ἀφιέτω τὸν ἄνδρα. Here is 
a deviation from the phraseology 
of verse 10, perhaps occasioned 
by the Christian being regarded 
as the superior party. But the 
Greek and Roman law permitted 
the wife as well as the husband 
to seek divorce. (Plut. Alc. 8; 
Gaius, i. 127.) 


14 ἐν τῷ ἀδελφῷ, ‘in the 
brother,’ ic. ‘in her Christian 
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16—16. 


ὁ ἀνὴρ ὁ ἄπιστος ἐν τῇ γυναικί, καὶ ἡγίασται. ἡ γυνὴ ἡ 
ἄπιστος ἐν τῷ "ἀδελφῷ, ἐ ἐπεὶ ἄρα τὰ τέκνα ὑμῶν ἀκάθαρ- 


τά ἐστιν, νῦν δὲ ἃ ἅγιά ἐστιν. 


ὃ εἰ δὲ ὁ ἄπιστος χωρίζεται, 


5. ἀνδρὶ for ἀδελφῷ, 


believing husband is hallowed by the wife, and the unbelieving wife is 
hallowed by the brother ; else were your children unclean, but now are 


they holy. 


husband.’ ‘By virtue of the 
Christianity of her husband.’ 
He here appeals to the com- 


‘Then are mon feeling of the Chris- 
the children tian society, which re- 
sah garded the children of 


Christian or mixed marriages as 
belonging to God’s people, in 
order to show that in like man- 
ner the unbelieving partner 
must, from marriage to a Chris- 
tian, also be classed amongst 
God’s people. 

The passage, on the one hand, 
is against the practice of infant 
baptism in the Apostle’s time. 
For (1) he would hardly have 
founded an argument on the de- 
rivation of the children’s holi- 
ness from their Christian parent 
or parents, if there had been a 
distinct act by which the chil- 
dren had themselves been ad- 
mitted formally into the Chris- 
tian society; and (2) he would 
not have spoken of the heathen 
partner as being ‘holy’ in the 
same sense as the children were 
regarded as ‘holy,’ viz. by con- 
nexion with a Christian house- 
hold, if there had been so obvious 
a difference between the condi- 
' tions of the two, as that one was, 
and the other was not baptized ; 
(3) his argument thus under- 
stood exactly agrees with the 
Rabbinical rule aboutthe baptism 
of proselytes: ‘If the female 
proselyte is with child, there is 


no need to baptise the child on | 


15 But if the unbelieving depart, let him depart. 





The brother 


its birth ; for the mother’s bap- 
tism becomes a baptism for it.’ 
(Jebamoth, f. 78, 1). 

On the other hand, the pas- 
sage asserts the principle on 
which infant baptism is founded, 
(1) That family ties with a 
Christian do in themselves con- 
secrate those who are bound by 
them; and (2) That the children 
of Christian parents may there- 
fore be considered as amongst 
the people of God, and that from 
this would follow the natural 
consequence that the whole 
family would participate in the 
same rites as belonged pro- 
perly, and in the highest sense 
only, to those members or that 
member of it who was strictly a 
believer: Bengel: ‘Est matri- 
monium Christianum, est soboles 
Christiana.’ 
taken of the passage by Hooker. 
(Ecc. Pol. V. lx. 6.) Thus the in- 
fluence of the mother naturally 
prepared the son to receive 
Christianity, even when the 
father was adverse; as in the 
case of Timotheus, Augustine, 
and Chrysostom. 

ἡγίασται. i.e. ‘is consecrated 
to God by the marriage.’ 

ἐπεὶ ἄρα, ‘since in that case.’ 
Compare verse 10. 

ἀκάθαρτα, ‘ profane ° —- ‘ex- 
cluded from God’s people ;’ as 
in the case of ‘unclean’ meats. 
Compare Acts x. 14. 

νῦν δέ, ‘ but as it is.’ 


Such is the view ' 
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χωριζέσθω. οὐ δεδούλωται ὁ ἀδελφὸς ἢ ἢ ἡ ἀδελφὴ ἐν 
τοῖς τοιούτοις" ἐν δὲ εἰρήνῃ κέκληκεν meas ὁ θεός. "5 τί 


γὰρ οἶδας, γύναι, εἰ τὸν ἄνδρα σώσεις; ἢ τί οἶδας, ἄνερ, 


or the sister is not enslaved in such cases : 
16 For what knowest thou, O wife, whether thou shalt save thy 


peace. 


but God hath called us in 


husband ? or what knowest thou, Ὁ husband, whether thou shalt save 


15 ‘It is true that the unbe- 
leving partner is consecrated by 
the believing partner; but do not 
carry this so far as to oppose se- 
paration if it is desired, and con- 
duces to peace. For the chance 
of converting the heathen partner 
is too remote to justify the breach 
of harmony which such conduct 
would occasion.’ 

This is not so much a permis- 
sion of separation, as an assertion 
that, if on other grounds a sepa- 
ration has taken place, there is 
no obligation on the Christian 
partner to insist on a union, with 
a view to the ultimate conversion 
of the other. It is as though he 
said: ‘The general rule for Chris- 
tians is, as our Lord declared, 
that marriage is indissoluble: but 
there is the special case (not 
spoken of by Him), of those 
marriages where only one partner 
is Christian; and in those no 
one is bound to force the law of 
Christianity on the reluctant hea- 
then.’ 

ev δὲ εἰρήνῃ κέκληκεν, in oppo- 
sition to dedovAwrar. ‘This is no 
binding law for Christians; on 
the contrary, the first duty to 
which we have been converted is 
to live in peace with one another.’ 

16 yép is a reason for the 
whole previous sentence. ‘Do 
yi not insist on a reluctant 

nbeliev- 
ing husband union; for thou know- 
pera eat not whether there 
is such a prospect of 
converting thy heathen partneras 








to make such a union desirable.’ 
This interpretation is the only 
one compatible with the obvious 
sense of verse 15, and of the ex- 
pression τί οἶδας (not εἰ μή, but) 
εἰ σώσεις ; andis also in harmony 
with the general tenor of the 
Apostle’s argument, which is not 
to urge a union, but to tolerate 
a separation. It is thus a so- 
lemn warning against the gam- 
bling spirit which intrudes itself 
even into the most sacred mat- 
ters, and is a remarkable proof 
of the Apostle’s freedom from 
proselytism. Taken by itself, εἰ 
might possibly be taken as iden- 
tical with εἰ wy—as in the ana- 
logous Latin phrase, ‘ Haud scio 
an?’ and the Hebrew phrase, 
‘Who knows if P’ equivalent 
to ‘It probably will happen’ 
(see 2 Sam. xu. 22; Joel 11. 14; 
Jon. iil. 9) ; and accordingly the 
sense put on the words was, ‘ Re- 
main together, for perhaps thou 
mayest save thy partner,’ till De 
Lyra (in the 14th century) point- 
ed out the objection to it. The 
verse so understood has probably 
conduced to the frequent in- 
stances of the conversion of un- 
believing husbands by believing 
wives. Hven the stern severity of 
Chrysostom relaxes in its pre- 
sence into the declaration that 
‘no teacher has such an effect in 
conversion as a wife;’ and this 
passage, thus interpreted, pro- 
bably had a direct influence on 
the marriage of Clotilda with 
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εἰ τὴν γυναῖκα. σώσεις; ἵ εἶ “μὴ ἑκάστῳ ὡς ἐμέρισεν ὁ " κύ- 
ριος, ἕκαστον ὡς κέκληκεν ὁ ὁ "θεός, οὕτως περυπατεῖτῶ: καὶ 
οὕτως ἐν ταῖς ἐκκλησίαις πάσαις διατάσσομαι. 1 περιτετμη- 
μένος τις ἐκλήθη; μὴ ἐπισπάσθω"" ἐν ἀκροβυστίᾳ ἃ κέ- 
κληταί τις; μὴ περιτεμνέσθω. 7 περιτομὴ οὐδέν ἐστιν, 


ἃ 6 θεός. “ Note. MS. C. is deficient between ἐπισπάσθω] and [γάζεσθαι, ix, 6. 
Ὁ κύριος. A σις ἐκλήθη for κέκληταί τις. 


thy wife? 1 But as the Lord distributed to every one, as God hath 
called every one, so let him walk. And so ordain I in all the churches. 
18'Was any one called, being circumcised? let him not become uncir- 
cumcised. Has any one been called in uncircumcision? let him not 


Clovis,and Bertha withEthelbert, | verses 15, 24) to God. 

and consequently on the subse- From this general conclusion 
quent conversion of thetwo great | springs a series of parallel in- 
kingdoms of France and England | stances in confirmation of it :— 
to the Christian faith. However, First Example. ‘The Gentile 
although this particular interpre- | is not to become a Jew, nor the 
tation be erroneous, yet the prin- | Jew a Gentile.’ The religious 
ciple on which it is founded is | distinction between the Jew and 
sufficiently expressed in the 14th | Gentile is so completely lost sight 
verse, which distinctly lays down | of by St. Paul, that he here classes 
the rule that domestic union can | the division between them, not 
reconcile the greatest differences | among the spiritual, but the 





of religious belief. | purely social differences of the 
17-24 He proceeds to ground | human race. 

his advice on the general rule | . 18 ἐκλήθη ... κέκληται, “ con- 

that Christianity leaves our social | verted to Christianity.’ 

relations where it finds them. ἐπισπάσθω, sc. THY ἀκροβυστίαν. 


17 εἰ μή, ‘only.’ This verse is | Whilst in the ancient Hastern 
rather the conclusion of the pre- | world circumcision was regarded 
vious sentence than the begin- | as a special sign of civilisation, 
ning ofthe next. “1 havenothing and the Israelites by adopting 
more to say, wnless it be this. | it again were supposed to roll 
For a similar irregularity in the off ‘the reproach of Egypt’ (see 
use of εἰ μή see 2 Cor. iii. 1, and  Rosenmiiller on Joshua, v. 9; 
the notes thereon. | Ewald on Ezek. xxxii. 19, 24 

The reading of the ancient | 32), in later times it was re- 
MSS.—6 κύριος with ἐμέρισε, and = garded by the Greek and Ro- 
ὃ θεὸς with xekAyxev—is remark- man world as an opprobrious 
able, asassigning the distribution | mark of barbarism; and, accord- 
of the natural gifts and stations | ingly, some Jews, in their desire 
of life, probably from the analogy _ to accommodate themselves to 
of the gifts of the Spirit, toChrist | Grecian usages, endeavoured to 
as ‘the Lord ;’ whilstthe calling  efface it. For this practice see 
of men to the Gospel by their 1 Maccabees, i. 15; Jos. Ant. 
conversion is ascribed (asalso in XII. vy. 1; Buxtorf, Lex. Talm. 
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ΕΝ ’ 3 ’ 5 3 Ν , 5 ἴω lal 
καὶ ἡ ἀκροβυστία οὐδέν ἐστιν, ἀλλὰ τήρησις ἐντολῶν θεοῦ. 
"Ὁ ἕκαστος ἐν τῇ κλήσει ἡ ἐκλήθη, ἐν ταύτῃ γένέτω. " δοῦ- 


be circumcised. 


1274; Celsus De Re Med. vii. 
35; and the other passages in 
Wetstein; and an Hssay of 
Groddeck, ‘De Judzis prepu- 
tium attrahentibus,’ appended to 
Schéttgen’s Hors Hebraice, vol. 
1 9. 1159. 

19 In this, as in the two ex- 
actly parallel passages, Gal. v. 
6, vi. 15, the first clause is the 
same, ‘Circumcision availeth 
nothing, nor uncircumcision ;’ 
thus asserting the two sides of 
the Apostle’s principle of indif- 
ference to the greatest of the 
Jewish ceremonies, exemplified 
in his own conduct by the cir- 
cumcision of Timotheus on the 
one hand, and by the refusal to 
circumcise Titus on the other 
hand. The peculiar excellence 
of the maxim is its declaration 
that those who maintain the 
absolute necessity of rejecting 
forms are as much opposed to the 
freedom of the Gospel as those 
who maintain the absolute ne- 
cessity of retaining them. In 
contradistinction to this positive 
or negative ceremonialism, he 
gives, in the several clauses of 
each of the three texts, his 
description of what he maintains 
to be really essential. The 
variation of the three passages 
thus becomes valuable, as ex- 
-hibiting in three several forms 
the Apostle’s view of the essen- 
tials of Christianity—‘ Keeping 
the commandments of God,’ 
‘ Faith working by love,’ ‘ A new 
creature.’ These describe the 
same threefold aspect of Chris- 


19 Circumcision is nothing, and uncircumcision is nothing, 
but the keeping of the commandments of God. 
in the same calling wherein he was called. 


*0 Let every one abide 
*1 Wast thou called being a 


tianity with regard toman, which 
in speaking of God is described 
under the names of the Father, 
the Son, andthe Spirit. In this 
passage, where man is viewed 
chiefly in his relation to the 
natural order of the world, the 
point which the Apostle wished 
to impress upon his hearers was, 
that in whatever station of life 
they were, it was still possible 
to observe ‘the commandments 
of God’ (perhaps with an implied 
reference to the two great com- 
mandments, Matt. xxii. 36-39). 
In the two passages in the Epistle 
to the Galatians (v. 6; vi. 15), 
the more distinct reference to 
faith in Christ, and to the new 
creation wrought by His Spirit, 
is brought out by the more 
earnest and impassioned charac- 
ter of the argument. 

20 ἕκαστος ἐν τῇ κλήσει 7 
ἐκλήθη, ἐν ταύτῃ μενέτω. «Gaping? 
The usual explanation 
of this passage has been: ‘ Let 
every one remain in the state of 
life to which God has called him;’ 
and from the Latin rendering— 
‘ vocatio ’—of the Greek κλῆσις 
has flowed the peculiar sense 
which the words ‘ vocation,’ 
‘calling,’ &c. have acquired in 
most HKuropean languages, as 
applied to professions and con- 
ditions of life. That such an 
interpretation suits the general 
context of the passage is obvious ; 
and the hold which it has thus 
acquired on the language of 
Christendom, is a good instance 
of the instinct with which the 
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Nos ἐκλήθης; μή σοι μελέτω" GAN εἰ καὶ δύνασαι ἐλεύθερος 


slave? care not for it; but if thou mayest be made free, use it rather, 


spirit of theA postle has sometimes 
been caught, in spite and almost 
in consequence of a mistake of 
the letter, as in other instances 
the spirit has been lost through 
an adherence to the letter. That 
this explanation of the words is 
mistaken, can hardly be doubted; 
for (1) he is not speaking in this 
particular instance of a profession 
or ‘calling’ in our sense of the 
word, but of the state of cireum- 
cision or uncircumcision of Jew 
and of Gentile. (2) The word 
κλῆσις, καλεῖν, ὅς. (though in 
Dion. Hal. Ant. iv. 20, used in a 
somewhat analogous sense, as a 
Grecized form of the Roman 
word ‘classis’) is in the N. T. 
never applied to anything else 
than the call of God to His 
kingdom through conversion ; 
and is so applied here throughout 
the rest of the context, as in 
verses 17, 18, 21, 24. As used, 
therefore, in this particular in- 
stance, the sense, although harsh, 
must be, ‘Seek not to change 
from circumcision to uncircum- 
cision, or from uncircumcision to 
circumcision. Hither of these 
two states has been sanctified by 
its being the one in which God 
chose to call you to a knowledge 
of Christ. Let every one rest 
contented with that mode of 
calling by which he was called at 
his conversion. Do not seek a 
new mode of conversion; the 
mode which you haveexperienced 
is sufficient.’ Bengel :—‘ Status, 
in quo vocatio queque offendit, 
instar vocationis est.’ Compare 
i, 26. 
Second Hxample. 21 

slave is not to become free.’ 


‘The 


The question hereis, whether to 
understand ἐλευθερίᾳ or δουλείᾳ, 
after χρῆσαι: whether the sense 
is, ‘ Take advantage of 


the offer of freedom;’ jatier 
or, ‘ Remain in slavery, 
though the offer is made.’ 


It is one of the most evenly 
balanced questions in the inter- 
pretation of the New Testament. 
(1) χρῆσαιταδγ either be ‘choose,’ 
or ‘make use of,’ although it 
leans rather to the former, and 
thus favours the first interpreta- 
tion. (2) εἰ καί may either be, 
“ΤΕ, besides, thou hast the offer,’ 
or, ‘ Even if thou hast the offer,’ 
although it leans rather to the 
latter, and thus favours the 
second interpretation. The sense 
of this particular verse favours 
the first; for, unless the Apostle 
meant to make an exception to 
the rule which he was laying 
down, why should he introduce 
this clause at all? The sense of 
the general context is in favour 
of the second: for why should 
the Apostle needlessly point out 
an exception to the principle of 
acquiescence in existing con- 
ditions of life, which he is so 
strongly recommending? The 
language and practice of the 
Apostle himself, as described in 
the Acts, favour the first inter- 
pretation—e. g. his answer at 
Philippi, ‘they have beaten us 
without a trial, and imprisoned 
us, being Roman citizens; ... - 
nay, let them come themselves 
and take us out’ (Acts xvi. 37) ; 
and to the tribute at Jerusalem, 
‘but I was free born’ (Acts xxii. 
28). The general feeling of the 
church, as implied in the Epistles 
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γενέσθαι, μᾶλλον χρῆσαι. “ὁ yap ἐν κυρίῳ κληθεὶς δοῦ- 
hos ἀπελεύθερος κυρίου ἐστίν: ὁμοίως" ὁ ἐλεύθερος κλη- 


5 ὁμοίως καί. 


22 For he that was called in the Lord being a slave, is the Lord’s freed- 


man: likewise he that was called, being free, is Christ’s slave. 


and in this passage, favours the 
second interpretation ; it would 
hardly have seemed worth while 
to grasp at freedom in the pre- 
sence of the approaching dissolu- 
tion of all things; and the 
apparent preference thus given 
to slavery may be explained on 
the same grounds (see verses 29, 
30) as the apparent preference 
given to celibacy. The com- 
mentators before the Reformation 
have chiefly been in favour of the 
second ; since, in favour of the 
first ; but Chrysostom observes 
that, in his time there were some 
who adopted the view favourable 
to liberty ; asalso, there have been 
some Protestant divines (e. g. 
Luther) who have adopted the 
view favourable to slavery. The 
argument, though very doubtful- 
ly, seems to incline to the second ; 
and the whole passage is then 
expressive of comfort to the slave 
under his hard lot, with which 
the Apostle sympathises, and 
which he tenderly alleviates (as 
in Philem. 16, 17), though not 
wishing him to leave it. And 
if, as is probable, the prospect of 
liberty, to which the Apostle 
alludes, arose from the fact of 
the master being a Christian, 
this sense of the passage would 
be still further illustrated and 
confirmed by 1 Tim. vi. 2: ‘ Let 
not [the slaves] that have be- 
lieving masters despise them, 
because they are brethren, but 
rather serve them (ἀλλὰ μᾶλλον 
δουλευέτωσαν). 





28 Ve 


22 ὃ ἐν κυρίῳ κληθείς. The 
words, ‘in the Lord,’ which in 
themselves are superfluous, are 
here added for the sake of the 
play on the word κύριος, ‘the 
master of the slave;’ ἐν κυρίῳ 
κληθεὶς is thus equivalent to the 
phrase κλητοῖς ἁγίοις in i. 1, 
‘converted, or called by the 
name of the Lord’s servants.’ 
‘He who has been converted so 
as to be in communion with the 
Lord, though a slave, is the 
Lord’s freedman;’ i.e. (not in 
the common sense in which a 
man is said to be the freedman 
of his former master, but) in the 
general sense in which a man 
may be said to be the freedman 
of him who has made him free. 
(€XevGepos=liber ;  dzreAevOepos= 
libertus.) 

23 This may be taken either: 
(1) parenthetically, like the first 
interpretation of verse 21, and 
in connexion with it, ‘ You are 
Christ’s freedmen, do not become 
slaves if you can avoid it;’ 
alluding, possibly to the practice 
of ‘auctoratio,’ or selling of one’s 
self, frequent in great slave- ᾿ 
markets such as must have been 
at Corinth (see Petron. Sat. 117, 
quoted in Heydenreich, ad loc.) ; 
or, (2) as part of the general 
argument, ‘You are Christ’s 
freedmen, do not allow your 
outward condition of slavery to 
degrade you into becoming really 
slaves of men; therefore rest 
contented in your condition;’ or, 
(3) As a general moral growing 
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bet ὃ DAG 3 A 93 A 3 , 0 iy Ν 
ς δοῦλός ἐστιν χριστοῦ. “τιμῆς ἠγοράσθητε' μὴ 
» A > , y 3 ae , > 
γίνεσθε δοῦλοι ἀνθρώπων. *Exacros ἐν ᾧ ἐκλήθη, ἀδελ- 
dot, ἐν τούτῳ μενέτω παρὰ * θεῷ. 
25 Ν δὲ a ’ > Ἀ ’ > + 
Περὶ δὲ τῶν παρθένων ἐπιταγὴν κυρίου οὐκ ἔχω, 
γνώμην δὲ δίδωμι ὡς ἠλεημένος ὑπὸ κυρίου πιστὸς εἶναι. 
*yopilw οὖν τοῦτο καλὸν ὑπάρχειν διὰ τὴν ἐνεστῶσαν 


5. τῷ Θεῷ. 


were bought with a price; become not the slaves of men. * Let 
every one wherein he was called, brethren, therein abide with God. 
25 Now concerning virgins I have no commandment of the Lord, but I 
give my udgment as one that hath obtained mercy of the Lord to be 


faithfu 


out of the whole passage, and 
suggested by some association 
or circumstance with which we 
are not acquainted. ‘You are 
Christ’s freedmen, do not become 
the slaves of human power or 
opinion, by wishing to alter your 
station either from fear of others, 
or at their instigation.’ 

If there were more ground for 
the third, it would make the best 
sense; but on the whole, the 
second is most suitable to the 
context. Any way it is an as- 
sertion of the spiritual freedom 
imparted by Christianity, and 
intended to counteract any servile 
spirit, which might have been 
encouraged by the doctrine of 
acquiescence in slavery. 

τιμῆς ἠγοράσθητε. See vi. 20. 

24 ἐν ᾧ ἐκλήθη, ‘in the condi- 
tion in which he was converted,’ 

παρὰ θεῷ, ‘in the presence of 
God,’ i.e. ‘he is nearer to God 
by remaining in his station, than 
by retiring fromit.’ Ifthe third 
interpretation of verse 23 be 
correct, then there will be a 
naturalcontrastintended between 
ἀνθρώπων and παρὰ θεῷ: ‘Do 
not, by changing your position‘ 
become the slaves of men, when, 
by remaining in your position, 





6 [ suppose therefore that this is good on account of the present 


you are in the presence and 
neighbourhood of God.’ 

25 Another question seems to 
have been put, concerning the 
duty of parents in giving their 
daughtersin marriage. παρθένων, 
though it might include men, 
here is ‘ young women.’ 

Here, as in 12, he replies that 
in this case, which, like the 
former, was a particular emer- 
gency not falling under any 
general rule, he had no command 
of Christ to give, but spoke with 
the authority of an Apostle. 

This passage has furnished the 
two words γνώμη and ἐπιταγή, 
which the vulgate translates 
‘consilium’ and ‘ preeceptum,’ 
‘advice’ and ‘command,’ the 
origin of the famous distinction 
of later times between ‘ counsels 
of perfection,’ and ‘ precepts.’ 
(Cp. 2 Cor. viii. 8-10.) In this 
passage the distinction lies only 
in the fact (as in verse 6) that one 
was a command of Christ, the 
other his own opinion, although 
pronounced with Apostolical au- 
thority. 

πιστός, ‘trustworthy, as a 
steward of the Gospel’ (iv. 2; 
1 Tim. i. 12). 

26-36 He first repeats his 
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ἀνάγκην, ὅτι καλὸν ἀνθρώπῳ τὸ οὕτως evar, 77 δέδεσαι 
γυναικί; μὴ ζήτει λύσιν' λέλυσαι ἀπὸ γυναικός ; μὴ ζήτει 
γυναῖκα, “" ἐὰν δὲ Kat’ “yapnons, οὐχ ἥμαρτες, καὶ ἐὰν γήμῃ 
[ἡ] παρθένος, οὐχ ἥμαρτεν: θλῖψιν δὲ τῇ σαρκὶ ἕξουσιν ot 


* γήμῃς. 


distress, that it is good for a man so to be. 


wife? seek not to be loosed: 
wife. 


virgin married, she did not sin: 


general opinion, as before in 
verse 1, but now with the addi- 
tion that his reason for prefer- 
ring the single state is the ap- 
proaching distress; and, through- 
out, his opinion is given with a 
special reference (see verses 28, 
34) to the particular case of the 
unmarried daughters, now before 
his mind. 

26 διὰ τὴν ἐνεστῶσαν ἀνάγκην. 
“The present ‘his was taken by early 
distress.” = commentators to mean 
‘on account of the inconvenience 
entailed upon you by the press- 
ing cares of marriage ;’ so as to 
make it a general rule applying 
alike to all times. But such an 
interpretation is incompatible 
both with the words and context. 
For (1) ἀνάγκη is used in 2 Cor. 
vi. 4; xii. 10; 1 Thess. iii. 7; 
and especially Luke xxi. 23 (ἔσται 
ἀνάγκη μεγάλη), for ‘ distress ;’ 
and in the LXX. is used to trans- 
late APY = θλίψις. (Ps. exix. 
143 ; Zeph. i. 163) _ (2) ἐνεστῶ- 
σαν is not ‘pressing’ in any pas- 
sage in the N.T., but is always 


used either for ‘present’ (as in | 


ii. 22; Rom. vii. 38, in both 
which it is opposed to μέλλοντα ; 
Gal. i. 4; Heb. ix. 9), or for 
‘impending’ (asin 2 Thess. 11. 2; 
2 Tim. iii. 1). And this suits 
perfectly the general context in 
28-31. The allusion is to the 
impending calamities which form 





*7 Art thou bound unto a 


are thou loosed from a wife? seek not a 
28 But and if thou art married, thou didst not sin, 


and if the 


but such will have trouble in the 


the groundwork of Matt. xxiv. 
8, &c., which were known to the 
Jews as the ‘ pangs of the Mes- 
siah,’ the natural accompani- 
ments of His coming, and which 
were fulfilled in the disturbances 
which burst over the Roman 
world on the death of Nero. 
The form of the sentence 
seems to be an anacoluthon, OTL 
καλὸν ἀνθρώπῳ τὸ οὕτως (se. παρ- 
θένον) εἶναι 15. ἃ repetition of 
TOUTO καλὸν v ὑπάρχειν. 
καλόν here is used as in verse 
1, but is in this place qualified 
(1) by the annexed reason, διὰ 
τὴν ἀνάγκην, (2) by the positive 


assertion in verse 28 (οὐχ 
ἥμαρτεν) of the lawfulness of 
marriage. 


ἀνθρώπῳ is general, for women 
as well as men. 

28 ἐὰν δὲ καὶ yapynons. ‘If, 
further, thou art married, there 
was no sin in the act.’ 

ἡ παρθένος. The article seems 
to mean ‘the unmarried daughter, 
of whose case I speak.’ 

ἐγὼ δὲ ὑμῶν φείδομαι. Hither : 
(1) ‘I refrain from dilating on 
these evils, to save you from the 
pain of hearing them;’ see 2 
Cor. xii. 6; or, (2) ‘I give you 
this advice to save you from these 
afflictions.” The emphatic ἐγὼ 
(in contrast to οἱ τοιοῦτοι) favours 
the second. The old explanation, 
ΕἸ allow marriage to be lawful, 
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TOLOUTOL, ἐγὼ δὲ ὑμῶν φείδομαι. "Ὁ τοῦτο δέ φημι, ἀδελφοί, 


"6 καιρὸς συνεσταλμένος " ἐστὶν, τὸ λοιπὸν ἵ wa καὶ Cot ἔχον- 


τες γυναῖκας ὡς μὴ ἔχοντες ὦσιν, a Kal οἱ κλαίοντες ὦ ἜΗΝ μὴ 


κλαίοντες, καὶ οἱ χαίροντες ὡς μὴ χαίροντες, καὶ οἵ ἀγορά- 
ζοντες ὡς μὴ κατέχοντες, καὶ οἱ χρώμενοι 176 


TOV κόσμον 
ὡς μὴ καταχρώμενοι" παράγει γὰρ τὸ σχῆμα τοῦ κόσμου 
b τὸ λοιπόν ἐστιν. 


5. ὅτι ὃ καιρός. © Omit of. ἃ τῷ κόσμῳ τούτῳ. 


flesh, but I spare you. **But this I say, brethren, the time is short, 
that henceforth both they that have wives be as though they had none, 
89and they that weep as though they wept not, and they that rejoice as 
though they rejoiced not, and they that buy as though they possessed 
not, *tand they that use this world as not abusing it: for the fashion 


as a condescension to your in- | cept in this place; also in clas- 


firmities,’ is contrary to the spirit 
of the Apostle. 

29 τοῦτο δέ φημι. Not expla- 
natory like λέγω δὲ τοῦτο ini. 12, 
but for emphasis. 

συνεσταλμένος, ‘short,’ ‘ con- 
tracted into a small compass,’— 
as we say, ‘living many years in 
one.” Compare Matt. xxvi. 45: 
‘ The hour is at hand.’ 

iva, i. 6. ‘This is the object 
of the calamities in God’s provi- 
dence.’ 

τὸ λοιπόν may be taken: (1) 
with ἵνα, ‘tbat for the future; 
(2) as the nominative to ἐστι, “it 
remains that they should be ; 
(3) with 6 καιρὸς συνεσταλμένος, 
‘The time is short for the future’ 
(i.e. till the Advent). The first, 
as in Lachmann’s punctuation, is 
the best. 

30 κατέχοντες, ‘possessing to 
the full,’ as in 2 Cor. vi. 10; and 
as ἀπέχουσι in Matt. vi. 2. 

at καταχρώμενοι, ‘using to 
excess.’ Compare ix. 18, and see 
also xi. 32. ‘This,’ says Bengel, 
‘is a true description of Chris- 
tian self-denial. It is not pos- 
sessed by those, qui habent ut 
qui habeant et diu habituri sint.’ 

χρῆσθαι never occurs with an 
accusative in the New Test. ex- 


sical Greek only twice (Xen. 
Ages. xi. 11; and a Cretan in- 
scription, Béckh, Corp. Inser. ii. 
400). Hence the true reading 
τὸν κόσμον of A. B. D!. F. G. is 
altered to τῷ κόσμῳ in D?.K.J.K. 
παράγει yap τὸ σχῆμα, ‘for the 
outward sceneorfigure . i 
of this world is passing ere τυ Ὁ 
[or is to pass] away, Passeth 
before thegreatchange © 
which shall bring about the resti- 
tution of all things.’ For the 
sense see Rev. xxi. 1: ‘And I 
saw a new heaven and a new 
earth: for the first heaven and 
the first earth were passed away.’ 
The whole passage well illus- 
trates the feeling of the early 
Church, in expectation of the 
near approach of the Second 
Advent. For the words comp. 2 
Esd. xvi. 40-44: perhaps imi- 
tated from this: ‘In those evils 
be even as pilgrims upon the 
earth. He that selleth let him 
be as he that fleeth away; and 
he that buyeth as one that will 
lose; he that occupieth merchan- 
dise as he that hath no profit by 
it; and he that buildeth as he 
that shall not dwell therein; he 
that soweth as if he should not 
reap; so, also, he that planted 
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τούτου, ὃ 


A καὶ μεμέρισται. 


8 ἀρέσει. 


of this world passeth away, ἡ 


“θέλω δὲ ὑμᾶς ἀμερίμνους εἶναι. 
ριμνᾷ τὰ τοῦ κυρίου, πῶς "ἀρέσῃ τῷ κυρίῳ." 
σας μεριμνᾷ τὰ τοῦ κόσμου, πῶς 
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ὁ ὁ ἄγαμος με- 
°6 δὲ γαμή- 
"ἀρέσῃ τῇ γυναικί, 


καὶ ἡ γυνὴ ἡ ἄγαμος καὶ n παρθένος 


>» Μεμέρισται ἣ γυνὴ καὶ ἡ παρθένος. 


* but I would have you without carefulness. 


He that is unmarried careth for the things that are of the Lord, how he 


may please the Lord : 


33but he that is acrid careth for the things that 


are of the world, how he may please his wife, *‘and is divided. Both 
the wife who is unmarried and the virgin who is unmarried careth for the 


the vineyard as he that shall not 
gather the grapes. They that 
marry as they that shall get no 
children; and they that marry 
not as the widowers.’ For the 
actual realisation of this by the 
Christians, comp. Arrian (Epict. 
iv. 7): ‘The Galileans are to 
their wives and children as 
though they made nothing of 
them, or had them not.’ Also 
Ep. ad Diogn. 5, 6. For the 
general sense comp. 2 Kings y. 
26; Isa. xxiv, 1, 2; Ezek. vii. 
12;13; Matt. x. 37. 

32 θέλω dé. This begins a 
new thought, though immediate- 
ly connected with the preceding, 
like ἐγὼ δὲ ὑμῶν φείδομαι in 
verse 28. 

32, 33, 34 The variation of 
reading and punctuation in this 
passage has more influence on 
the meaning of the text, than in 
any other in the Epistle. The 
best sense is produced by re- 
taining (with A. B.) καί after 
μεμέρισται, and by omitting 7 
ἄγαμος after γυνή (with D. EH. F. 
G. J. K.). In that case the 
sense of the whole passage (32- 
34) will be: ‘I wish that you 
should have no worldly anxiety. 
᾿ς The unmarried man has indeed 
anxiety, but it is for the cause of 
Christ; but the married man 
has the additional anxiety about 
worldly matters, and the gra- 


tification of his wife and is thus 
divided between the in- καὶ μεμέρι- 
terests of Christ and σται 

of the world. In like manner 
both the married and the un- 
married woman have an anxiety 
to please Christ, and be ready 
for His coming ; but the married 
woman has besides the additional 
anxiety to please her husband.’ 
The sense of μεμέρισται thus cor- 
responds to its meaning in i. 19, 
i.e. ‘is distracted’ (like pep- 
μήριξεν in Homer, which Eus- 
tath. (on 1]. i. 189) explains by 
μερίζεσθαι), and to ἀπερισπάστως 
in verse 35, whereas in the Re- 
ceived Text and Authorised 
Version, it must bear the harsh 
meaning, ‘the wife and the un- 
married woman are different from 
each other.’ The change of tense 
from μεριμνᾷ to the perfect in 
μεμέρισται may be accounted for 
by the absence of any present 
form μερίζεται. The severity of 
the condemnation of the married 
state, as if it allowed only of 
care for the things of this world, 
is considerably mitigated by this 
reading, which ascribes the evil 
not to its exclusively worldly 
character, but to its division of 
interests. 

If 7) ἄγαμος is (with Ay BS) 
retained after γυνή, the sense 
will then be ‘ the widow.’ 

Tischendorf has the καί after 
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ἡ ἄγαμος μεριμνᾷ τὰ τοῦ κυρίου, ἵνα ἢ ἁγία [καὶ] " τῷ 
σώματι καὶ τῷ πνεύματι" ἡ δὲ γἀμήσασα μεριμνᾷ τὰ τοῦ 
κόσμου, πῶς "ἀρέσῃ τῷ ἀνδρί. τοῦτο δὲ “πρὸς τὸ ὑμῶν 
αὐτῶν “σύμφορον λέγω, οὐχ ἵνα βρόχον ὑμῖν ἐπιβάλω, 
ἀλλὰ πρὸς τὸ εὔσχημον καὶ “εὐπάρεδρον τῷ κυρίῳ ἀπερι- 


σπάστως. a δέ τις ἀσχημονεῖν ἐπὶ τὴν παρθένον αὐτοῦ 


5. καὶ σώματι καὶ πνεύματι. > ἀρέσει. © συμφέρον. ἃ εὐπρόσεδρον. 

things of the Lord, that she may be holy both in body and in spirit : but 
she that is married careth for the things of the world, how she may please 
her husband. *°And this I speak for your own profit ; not that I may cast 


a snare upon you, but for that which is seemly, and that ye may attend 


upon the Lord without distraction. 


μεμέρισται, but loses the advan- 
tage of it by a punctuation 
similar to that of the Rec. 
Text. 

35 This is a qualification (like 
verse 6) to prevent misunder- 
standing. 

τὸ ὑμῶν αὐτῶν σύμῳ., 
for your own advantage.’ 

βρόχον ἐπιβάλω is a metaphor 
taken from hunting (Xen. Ven. 
il. 5), apparently not from lay- 
ing a trap, but from throwing a 
lasso; so that the sense here 
would be (not ‘a snare for your 
consciences,’ but) ‘a violent ne- 
cessity on your wills.’ 

εὐπάρεδρον, μερίμνα, ἀπερισπά- 
στως. The image conveyed by 
these three words is exactly ex- 
pressed by the story in Luke x. 
39-42, of Mary ‘sitting by the 
side of Jesus’ feet’ (παρα κα- 
θίσασα. comp. cir dpedpov), and 
Martha ‘who was cumbered (πε- 
ριεσπᾶτο) with much serving,’ 
and ‘careful (μεριμνᾷς) about 
many things.’ 

For the use of pepipva for 
‘anxiety,’ see Matt. vi. 25, 27, 
28, 34. 

36 He returns to the more 
especial subject of the unmar- 
ried daughters, apparently sug- 


‘this is 


86 But if any one suppose that he 


gested by the word εὔσχημον 
(= τὸ πρέπον). 

‘I give this advice with a 
view to what is becoming; but 
if any father thinks,’ &c. What 
follows may be either, (1) ‘ That 
he is behaving wnbecomingly to 
his unmarried daughter, by ex- 
posing her to the temptations 
to which she is liable from not 
being married ;’ or, (2) ‘That 
he incurs what is wnbecoming, by 
having an unmarried daughter 
in his house.’ 

In behalf of the first may be 
urged: (1) The probable sense 
of ἀσχημονεῖ in xii. 5; (2) 
The temptation of the daughter, 
seemingly implied in the words 
ὑπέρακμος . . . γαμείτωσαν ; (3) 
The greater suitableness of this 
sense with the words ἐπὶ τὴν 
παρθένον. 

In behalf of the 2nd may be 
urged: (1) The numerous ex- 
amples of ἀσχημονεῖν, in the 
sense of ‘incurring shame,’ 
quoted in Wetstein; (2) The 
undoubted disgrace which at- 
tached to a Jewish (and perhaps 
generally to an Eastern) father 
from his daughter remaining un- 
married. See Ecclus. xlii. 9: 
‘The father waketh for the 
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4 ἣν 5) ε ’ \ 9 5 λ ’, θ ἃ 
νομίζει, ἐὰν ἢ ὑπέρακμος, καὶ οὕτως ὀφειλει γίνεσθαι, ὃ 
, > ae ΡΤ δ, ey ee 
θέλει ποιείτω: οὐχ ἁμαρτάνει, γαμείτωσαν. “ὃς δὲ ἔστη- 
κεν “ἐν τῇ καρδίᾳ αὐτοῦ ἑδραῖος, μὴ ἔχων ἀνάγκην, ἐξου- 
σίαν δὲ ἔχει περὶ τοῦ ἰδίου θελήματος, καὶ τοῦτο κέκρικεν 
ἐν τῇ (*) καρδίᾳ, τηρεῖν τὴν ἑαυτοῦ παρθένον, καλῶς 
“ποιήσει. “wote καὶ ὁ ᾿ γαμίζων “τὴν παρθένον ἑαυτοῦ 
lal Ν Ἁ 
καλῶς ποιεῖ, ‘Kal ὁ μὴ “γαμίζων κρεῖσσον ὅἕποιήσει. 
39 RPS hop ἢ Q Aicieyinsiees Cay λα τις Se 
γυνὴ δέδεται" ἐφ᾽ ὅσον χρόνον ζῇ ὁ ἀνὴρ αὐτῆς" ἐὰν δὲ 
5. ἑδραῖος ἐν τῇ καρδίᾳ. OM, αὐτοῦ, 


© ποιεῖ, 2 ἐκγαμίζων. 
£ ὃ δέ. & ποιεῖ, 


» καρδίᾳ αὑτοῦ, τοῦ τηρεῖν. 

: x 
© Om. τὴν παρθένον ἑαυτοῦ. 
a δέδεται νόμῳ. 


(*) Lachm. omits ἰδίᾳ here on a mistaken belief that it isomitted in B, Τῦ 15, 
however, both in A. and B., and should be restored. 


behaveth himself unseemly toward his virgin, if she pass the flower of 
her age, and need so require, let him do what he will: he sinneth not, 
let them marry. * But he that standeth steadfast in his heart, having 
no necessity, but hath power over his own will, and hath so judged in his 
heart, that he will keep his own virgin, will do well. **So then he that 
giveth his own virgin in marriage doeth well, and he that giveth her not 
in marriage will do better. °° The wife is bound as long as her husband 
liveth; but if her husband be fallen asleep, she is free to be married to 


daughter when no man knoweth, 
and the care for her taketh away 
sleep: when she is young, lest 
she pass the flower of her age’ 
(παρακμάση). And it was a 
Rabbinical saying. ‘If your 
daughter be past the marriage- 
able age, release your slave to 
give him to her for a husband.’ 

οὕτως ὀφείλει, 1. 6. ‘ by reason 
of the temptation or sin into 
which she has fallen.’ 

γαμείτωσαν, 1.e.‘the daughter 
and her lover.’ 

37 ἑδραῖος, of firm character, 
and therefore not swayed by ap- 
prehensions of this kind.’ 

μὴ ἔχων ἀνάγκην, ‘under no 
compulsion from his daughter’s 
character or temptations;’ op- 
posed to οὕτως ὀφείλει. 

ἐξουσίαν δὲ ἔχει, ‘but having 
the power of doing what he likes, 
without regard to external cir- 
cumstances.’ 


τηρεῖν, ‘to keep her at home.’ 
The construction of τοῦ τηρεῖν 
κέκρικεν (as in D. G. and Rec. 
Text) is justified by Acts xxvii. 
1 


The whole tone of this passage 
is determined by the assumption 
(natural in Greek and Jewish 
society ) that the daughter, whilst 
yet in her father’s house, had no 
will of her own in the matter; 
he was entirely responsible for 
her, and hence the application to 
him of some expressions (as in 
37), which seem properly only 
applicable to her. See Grotius, 
ad h. loc. 

39 Onemore question remains: 
‘Whether widows are to marry 
again?’ Here we have the germ 
of the metaphor in Rom. vi. 1-- 
6; from which later copyists 
have inserted νόμῳ, omitted in 


Ae ae OY, ἫΣ 


ἐν κυρίῳ, ‘aS in communion 


12 
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κοιμηθῇ ὁ ὁ ἀνὴρ," ἐλευθέρα ἐστὶν ᾧ θέλει γαμηθῆναι, μόνον 


ἐν κυρίῳ. 


τὴν ἐμὴν γνώμην" 


“μακαριωτέρα δέ ἐστιν ἐὰν οὕτω μείνῃ, κατὰ 
οκῶ δὲ κἀγὼ πνεῦμα θεοῦ ἔχειν. 


a Add αὐτῆς. 


whom she will, only in the Lord. 


‘0But she is happier if she so abide, 


after my judgment: and TI also think that I have the Spirit of God. 


with Christ:’ referring especi- 
ally to marrying a Christian 
husband. 

40 δοκῶ, “1 trust.’ 


weight to his advice, as haying 
the authority of the Spirit, 
though not supported by any 
direct saying of our Lord. Cp. 


κἀγώ. ‘I, as well as other | ver. 25. 


brethren.’ This he adds to give 





PARAPHRASE OF (ἜΑΡ, VII. 1—40. 


In answer to the questions of your letter I reply: 

I. That the single state is best. But with the following 
qualifications : 

(1) That, because of the numerous temptations to sin, mar- 
riage is good for all who cannot control their passions. 

(2) That for the same reason married persons should not 
separate from each other, except on great and solemn occasions, 
for atime ; and against complete separation there ts an express 
prohibition recorded from Christ Himself, implying, that, if a 
separation should have taken place, the parties are not at liberty 
to marry again. 


(3) That in the case of marriages between heathens and ° 


Christians, for which no express command has been left by 
Christ, but for which I speak with Apostolical authority, the 
heathenism of one of the parties ts no reason for separation 
(except where the continuance of the union would lead to dis- 
cord), on the ground: (a) That family ties with a Christian 
consecrate to God’s service, and so unite together those who in 
themselves are of different religions. (b) That there is a 
general presumption (on which I act not only at Corinth but 
everywhere) in favour of remaining in the same outward cir- 
cumstances as those in which we were when converted to 
Christianity. This rule applies not only to marriage, but to 
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every condition of life; for example, to the two greatest dif- 
ferences of station which can be conceived, the great national 
distinction of Jew and Gentile, and the great social distinction 
of slave and free. Inthe first, remember that, whether Jew or 
Gentile, in both states you can keep the true commandments of 
God. Inthe second, remember that, whether slave or free, you 
must never lose the true spiritual freedom of the Gospel. 


Il. In answer to your second question, about the duty of 
giving your unmarried daughters in marriage, it is again a 
case on which no express command has been left by Christ. 
But I venture again myself to reply with Apostolical autho- 
rity :--- 

(1) That the single state is best: (a) On account of the 
impending distress, which ought not, indeed, to dissolve existing 
ties, but is a reason against your forming new ties amidst the 
approaching dissolution of all human relations ; (b) On ac- 
count of the new cares which the married state imposes, and 
which are especially unsuitable when we ought all to be looking 
with undivided attention to the service of the Lord. 

(2) But that, if there is any fear of a breach of Christian 
decency by the delay of marriage, then the daughter is to be 
allowed to marry. 


III. Widows had better not marry again, but they may. 


Tue APpostTLe’s VIEW OF CELIBACY. 


In considering the Apostle’s recommendation of celibacy, it 15 
necessary to remember that we have here only half, as it were, 
of the Apostolical mind. If, indeed, this passage stood alone in 
the New Testament, we might then be justified in taking it as 
an absolute preference of the single to the married state. But, 
inasmuch as there are other passages! which speak of marriage 
not only without condemnation, but with high commendation, it 


Col) ii. 18, 19; Mph. w. 22-33:-; Heb. xiii. 4;:1 Pet. int 1-7 
1 Thess. iv. 4. 
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is obvious that the passage before us must be understood as 
The Apo- expressing only one side of the truth.’ And it is also 
stle’s view clear that of the two, it is this passage which must be 
as here - . A 

given not qualified and corrected by the others, not vice versd, 
his whole jnasmuch as he is here addressing himself to the answer 
δον of a particular question put to him under particular 
circumstances; in the others he is speaking without reserve on 
the general duties of a Christian life, and in Eph. v. 22-23 the 
marriage state, so far from being spoken of asa state of defilement 
or inferiority, represents the highest communion of whichhuman 
society is capable, that between Christ and the Church. This 
conclusion, to which we should arrive, even before a considera- 
tion of the passage in detail, is greatly strengthened by sucha 
consideration. The preference of celibacy, although stated 
absolutely at first (vi. 1, 7, 8), is afterwards expressly founded 
on the impending calamities of the time (vil. 26-31), and, ap- 
parently in connexion with this, on the greater freedom thereby 
afforded from worldly cares (vii. 32-35). In one instance, 
that of the recommendation to widows not to marry (vii. 8, 40), 
we have in a later Epistle a precept,? by which this very 
recommendation is expressly reversed; and, whilst there is no 
trace in this passage of any belief in the superior sanctity or 
purity of celibacy in itself, the prohibition of marriage on that 
ground is elsewhere * classed among the signs of a false and 
dangerous system. 

And further, that the Apostle’s view was not identical with 
Different the ascetic views which prevailed a few centuries 
from later ]ater is remarkably illustrated by the fact, that there 
asceticism. i. no portion of the Epistles where the hand of later 
copyists and interpreters, endeavouring to conform the text to 
their own notions, is more clearly visible. -It is sufficient to 
refer to the notes, showing the alteration of σχολάσητε to 
σχολάξζητε, and ἦτε to συνέρχησθε, and the addition of νηστείᾳ, 
in vii. 5; the alteration of μεμέρισται in vil. 34, and perhaps 
of τὴν ὀφειλήν in vil. 3; also the obviously strained interpre- 


1 Bengel :—‘Szepe Apostoli in | statement of the case, this is a fair 
Epistolis de conjugio agunt. Unus | summary of the whole argument. 
Paulus semel, nec sponte sua, sed * Such is the probable sense of 
interrogatus ceelibatum suadet, idque νεωτέρας in 1 Tim. v, 14. 
lenissime.? With the exception of 51 Tim. iv. 1-3. 
the last clause, which is an over- 
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tations of καλόν in vii. 1, of γνώμην in 25, of ἐνεστῶσαν in 26, 
and of φείδομαι in 28. 
| Again, his preference must be taken with three strong quali- 
fications: First, it is evident that the Apostle’s 4) wig.q_ 
peculiar temperament, which he himself describes I. As being 
(vii. 7) as favourable to celibacy, has here found pee Sauer 
its natural expression. If according to the Jewish natural tem- 
story !of his early affection for the High Priest’s Perament. 
daughter, he had ever entertained the intention of marriage, it 
had been long abandoned ; and he was now distinguished from 
his brethren (ix. 5, 6) as the only unmarried Apostle. But 
he never confounds his individual peculiarity with Christianity 
itself. His whole language indicates the struggle between the 
two. He warns us that it is he who speaks, and not Christ. 
He claims for his recommendation no higher authority than 
what the reason of the particular time demanded. 

Secondly, he states what that reason was: namely, the im- 
pending calamities which, though not here expressly jy, 4s 
stated to be the precursors of the end of the world, given in 
were then generally understood so to be; and this eae 
brings us to a point on which we are forewarned by end of the 
Christ Himself, that even Apostles might be in error, ane 
for ‘of that day and that hour knoweth no man, no not the 
angels in heaven, neither the Son, but the Father.’ 

Thirdly, his expressions must be taken with the qualifications 
arising from the fact, that the moral and spiritual ad- 

=e . Ill. As 
vantages of Christian marriage had not yet developed given with- 
themselves. To a certain extent the highest form of out regard 
Roman marriage exhibited an image of the union of oat Sra 
man and wife for high moral purposes ; andthe same poses of 
may be said of some of the Jewish marriages re- τὸ δ 
corded in the Old Testament and the Apocrypha. But even 
in these the sterner rather than the gentler affections were 
called forth ; and, in the Greek and Eastern provinces oene- 
rally, marriage was little more than what the Apostle describes 
it, good only as preventing worse evils. The rule laid down 


1 Epiph. adv. Her. xxx. 16. It | could not, by the Jewish law, have 
has been argued (though without | been a member of the Sanhedrin. 
sufficient ground to bring convic- | (See Conybeare and Howson, Life 
tion), that St. Paul must have been | of St. Paul, vol. i. p. 95, 2nd ed.) 
once the father of a family, else he 
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by the Koran,! probably for the same reason, resembles that of 
the Apostle. We have seen that his denunciations of Greek 
wisdom must not be extended, without qualification, to that 
higher philosophy of Socrates and Plato, which to him was only 
known through the representations of the later sophists and 
rhetoricians. In like manner, his denunciations of marriage 
must not be extended, without qualification, to that intimate 
union of pure domestic affections, which rose out of the com- 
bination of the Teutonic and Christian elements, and produced 
a state of life as far beyond the Apostle’s view, as the free 
commonwealths of modern Europe, or the growth of Christian 
art, philosophy, and literature. 

But, while thus distinguishing between a general rule and 
Conchu- ὃ particular recommendation, there is, doubtless, a 
sions. preference accorded to celibacy ; and taking this pre 
ference as it stands, two practical inferences may be deduced 
from the broad principle which, as thus stated, it contains :— 
First, there are extraordinary circumstances in Christian, as 
1 Sanction Well as in political life, under which the ordinary rules 
ofextra- of right or of expediency may be suspended or super- 
pain τὰ seded by a higherclaim. The Apostolical preference 

ptions 5 aa " ¥ 
under ex- Οἱ a single life in consequence of the then impending 
traordi- —_ ¢glamities still holds good in analogous circumstances ; 
nary cir- ὃ 5 : 
cumstan- and what is here confined to the question of marriage 
Cas. may, under such circumstances, be considered to apply 
to all other domestic and social ties. Philosophical historians 
have truly felt that the monastic system was to a great extent 
excused, if not justified, by the fact that it originated in an age 
when it seemed the only refuge from the dissolution of the ex- 
isting fabric of society. An absolute dictatorship, whether of 
pope, or bishop, or emperor, has often been defended on the 
ground that it met the emergencies of a crisis of danger and 
transition. The enforcement of the celibacy of the clergy in the 
middle ages, doubtless, in part arose from the just instinct that 
they would else have sunk into an hereditary feudal caste. 
No one can deny that domestic ties must occasionally be severed 
by extraordinary calls, political, military, or religious. All these 
are instances of the adoption ofa rule in peculiar circumstances, 
which the Apostolical advice teaches us not to condemn at 
once, even though it may seem at variance with the broader 


1 Koran, iv. 20; lx. 10-12. 
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principles of Christian life laid down in other parts of the New 
Testament. What may be the circumstances which call for 
such measures is a matter to be determined in each particular 
case. It is enough that this passage exhibits one example, and 
sanctions the natural feeling which, in times of great excite- 
ment or calamity, forbids the entanglement of such earthly 
ties and cares as in ordinary times are not only allowed but 
commanded. 

And it may not be out of place to recall a celebrated instance 
of a similarly emphatic preference of celibacy, on precisely 
similar grounds, not of abstract right, but of special expediency, 
in the well-known speech of our great Protestant Queen, when 
she declared that ‘England was her husband,’ and ‘all 
Englishmen her children,’ and that she ‘desired no higher 
character or fairer remembrance of her to be transmitted 
to posterity, than this inscription engraved on her tombstone, 
“* Here lies Elizabeth, who lived and died a maiden Queen.” ’”! 

Secondly, over and above this direct and immediate lesson, 
there is also the more general truth, implied indeed 11, ob- 
in most parts of the New Testament, but seldom stated servance of 

: Ξ : the spirit, 
so expressly as in this passage, that the practice of the not of the 
highest duties of Christianity is compatible with every letter, of 
station and condition of life that is not in itself un- ed en ‘a 
lawful. If even the degraded state of slavery be con- tin. 
sistent with the cultivation of the true spirit of Christian liberty, 
ifeven the great religious divisions of Jew and Gentile may be 
regarded as alike compatible with the true service of God, then 
in all other states of life equally the spirit of Apostolic injunc- 
tions may be observed where, in the letter, they seem most 
disregarded. Freedom from earthly cares may be maintained 
in the married as well as in the single state; indifference to 
worldly gain may exist in riches, no less than in poverty; our 
nearness to God depends not on our desertion of one religious 
community for another, but on our keeping His command- 
ments in whatever religious community His providence has 
placed us, whether circumcision or uncircumcision. 

. .. there are souls that seem to dwell 
Above this earth—so rich a spell 


Floats round their steps, where’er they move, 
From hopes fulfill’d and mutual love. 


1 Hume’s Hist. of England, vol. v. p. 19. 
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Such, if on high their thoughts are set, 
Nor in the stream the source forget, 

If prompt to quit the bliss they know, 
Following the Lamb where’er He go, 
By purest pleasure unbeguiled 

To idolise or wife or child ; 

Such wedded souls our God shall own 
For faultless virgins round His throne. 


There are in this loud stunning tide 
Of human care and crime, 
With whom the melodies abide 
Of th’ everlasting chime ; 
Who carry music in their heart 
Through dusky lane and wrangling mart, 
Plying their daily task with busier feet, 
Because their secret souls a holy strain repeat.’ 


* The Christian Year: Wednesday before Easter, and St. Matthew’s day. 
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ANSWERS OF ST. PAUL (continvep). 


Tur SacriricrAL Frasts oF THE HEATHENS. 





Chap. VIII. 1 XT. 1 


THE subject of the three following Chapters, which is con- 
tinuous though interrupted by digressions, appears to be, like 
that of the previous Chapter, an answer to one of the questions 
sent to him by the Corinthian Church, namely, whether it was 
lawful for Christians to join in the sacrificial feasts of their 
heathen fellow- citizens. 

The question is one of those which, though of hardly any 
interest to ourselves, occasioned the greatest practi- «ont 
cal difficulty in the Apostolical age. It was to the ofthe Con- 
heathen converts nearly what the observance of cir- "Vey: 
cumcision and of the Mosaic ritual was to the Jewish con- 
verts, or what in later times the maintenance of castes has 
been to the converts of India. The act of sacrifice amongst 
all ancient nations, was an act not merely of religious wor- 
ship, but of social life. In most cases, only a part of the 
victim was consumed as an offering to the god; the rest fell 
to the portion of the priests, or was given as a banquet to 
the poor, or was sold again in the market for common food, 
either by the priests, or by such sacrificers as could not afford 
or did not wish to undergo the expense of the whole victim.! 
Hence most public entertainments, and many private meals, 
were more or less remotely the accompaniments of sacrifice ; 
most animals killed for butchers’ meat had fallen by the hand 
of the sacrificer: the very word for ‘feast’ in the Hebrew 
language (M2!) was identical with ‘ sacrifice,’ and from thence 
in Hellenistic Greek, the word originally used for ‘ killing in 
sacrifice ’ (θύειν) was diverted to the general signification of 
‘killing,’ as in the well-known passage ‘Rise, Peter, kill 
(@dcov) and eat’ (Acts x. 13). This identification of sacri- 
fice and feast was carried to the highest pitch amongst the 
Greeks. ‘ Sacrifices’ are enumerated by Aristotle (Eth. viii. 
9, § 5) and Thucydides (11. 38) amongst the chief means of 


τ See Heydenreich, ad loc. 
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social enjoyment; and, in this later age of Greece, it may well 
be conceived that the religious element was even still more 
entirely thrown into the shade by the festive character of the 
meal which followed. The feasts which take place amongst 
the lower orders in Spain, on the carcasses of the bulls killed 
in the great national bull-fights (‘ Fiesta dos Toros’), afford a 
good illustration of the practice. At Corinth the conquerors 
in the Isthmian games used to give a banquet to the people, 
immediately after the sacrifices, in the temple itself of Poseidon.! 
That these banquets often took place in temples appears from 
the stories which relate how Claudius and Vitellius, in their 
ungovernable greediness, rushed in from the streets to partake 
of the feasts round the altar.” 

Under these circumstances it is easy to imagine the diversity 
of views which must have sprung up in the Gentile Churches. 
On the one hand, the mass of the Christian converts would 
attach no importance to the act of feasting on sacrificial food: 
it was, they would urge, merely a common meal with which 
the heathen ceremony that had furnished its occasion or ma- 
terials was not essentially connected; and, even if it were, 
there could still have been no religious significance in joining a 
rite which, from the very nature of the case, was to them abso- 
lutely without meaning. On the other hand, the more scrupu- 
lous Jewish converts would shrink from any contact with the 
pollution of heathen worship. It was one of the main points of 
dispute between the rigid Karaites and laxer interpreters, and 
extended not only to sacrificial victims, but to sacrificial wine, 
garments worn by heathen priests, wood from idolatrous 
gardens or groves. ΤῸ offer ‘ polluted bread’ upon the altar 
of the Lord, or to eat the meat of idolatrous princes, had been 
condemned by the warning of Malachi (i. 7-12), the good 
-example of Daniel (i. 8), and Tobit (i. 10, 11), and the evil 
example of Israel at Baalpeor (Numb. xxv. 2; Ps. evi. 28). 
The flesh which had once been offered to a heathen divinity 
could never, they would urge, be fit for a Christian meal; to 
use it even in ordinary circumstances would be an encourage- 
ment of the practice of sacrifice, much more to partake of the 
banquets which took place in the precincts of the temple itself, 
and on the scene of those licentious orgies with which the 
heathen worship was so often accompanied. It is one of the 


1 Grotius, ad loc. * Sueton. Claud. c. 33, 44; Vitell. c. 13, 
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complaints brought by the Jew Trypho in his argument with 
Justin,' that many who were called Christians ate things 
offered to idols, and said that there was no harm in doing so. 

The importance of the controversy which thus arose is ob- 
vious. Closely as the whole social life of the ancient world 
was interwoven with its religious worship, the decision of this 
question affected the whole relations of the Christian society 
with its heathen neighbours; and, in fact, involved all the 
similar, though more complicated, questions discussed in the 
four first centuries of the Christian Church, respecting the 
lawfulness of attending on the spectacles, or receiving the 
honours, of the Roman Empire. Accordingly this, although 
the chief, is not the only passage in which the point is discussed. 
In the Epistle to the Romans we see the excess to which the 
scruples of the weaker brethren were carried, even to the pitch 
of abstaining altogether from animal food,” as, in the Nicolai- 
tanes* of the Apocalyptic Churches, we see the excess of the 
indifferentist party, who plunged without restraint into all the 
pollutions, moral as well as ceremonial, with which the heathen 
rites were accompanied ; and it was to obviate the scandal oc- 
casioned by these differences, that, in the decree passed by the 
assembly of Jerusalem a short time before this Epistle was 
written, the first condition imposed on the Gentile converts 
was abstinence from ‘ meats offered to idols,’ 4 


Such was the question which agitated the Corinthian Church. 
In Chap. vi. 12-14, the Apostle had already pointed out the 
distinction, which some of his converts appear to have over- 
looked, between the ceremonial pollution of the sacrificial food 
and the moral pollution of the heathen. He now proceeds to 
answer the question more directly and more generally. 


? Dial. cum Tryphone, p. 253. 3 Rev. ii. 14, 15. 
Som, xiv. 2, 21: * Acts xv. 29. 
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THE SACRIFICIAL FEASTS OF THE HEATHENS, 


GENERAL WARNING. 


vi, ‘Tepi δὲ τῶν εἰδωλοθύτων οἴδαμεν ὅτι πάντες 
γνῶσιν ἔχομεν. ἡ γνῶσις φυσιοῖ, ἡ δὲ ἀγάπη οἰκοδομεῖ. 


1 Now as touching things offered in sacrifice unto idols we know that 


we all have knowledge. 


VIII. x It is evident that 
here, as elsewhere in this Epistle, 
he chiefly addresses, not the 
scrupulous, but the unscrupulous 
portion of his hearers; not the 
party of Kephas, but of himself 
orof Apollos. From this section 
of his converts he seems to quote 
the language by which they de- 
fended their freedom of practice; 
appropriating it, after his manner, 
to himself, and to a certain extent 
adopting and strengthening it 
(verses 1-6). For similar cases 
of this identification of himself 
with his readers, see iv. 6, Rom. 
vii. 7. This being the general 
thought of the first sentence, the 
construction of its particular 
portions is, as usual in these 
cases, greatly entangled, and has 
been variously put together. The 
following on the whole seems 
most probable :— 

(1) περὶ δὲ τῶν εἰδωλοθύτων, 
‘now concerning things offered 
to idols,’ is merely the statement 
of the subject, as in vii. 1, περὶ 
δὲ ὧν ἐγράψατέ pot; and vil. 25, 
περὶ δὲ τῶν παρθένων ; and xii. 1, 
περὶ δὲ τῶν πνευματικῶν. 

(2) οἴδαμεν ὅτι πάντες γνῶσιν 
ἔχομεν, ‘ we are sure that we all 
have knowledge,’ is the expression 
of the Corinthians themselves, 
adopted by the Apostle in the 


Knowledge puffeth up, but love edifieth. “ΤῈ 


first instanceas his own statement 
of the case. (Compare in verses 
10, 11, ‘thou that hast know- 
ledge,’ ‘thy knowledge.’) It 
was true of those who made the 
claim, that they all had know- 
ledge ; it was also in a certain 
sense true of all Christians, as he 
proceeds to explain in the 5th 
and 6th verses, that by the very 
profession of the Christian faith 
they all might be expected to 
have this knowledge. But as in 
vi. 12, he had been obliged to put 
a limitation on the general truth, 
‘All things are lawful for me,’ so 
here he is obliged to put a similar 
limitation on ‘ All have know- 
ledge.’ This limitation is intro- 
duced, first, by the abrupt dis- 
claimer of the inference which he 
saw might be drawn from the 
Corinthian statement; distin- 
guishing between the effects of 
knowledge and of love, and the 
nature of true and false know- 
ledge (2, 3); secondly, by dis- 
carding altogether the formula 
‘All have knowledge,’ and be- 
ginning the sentence over again 
in verse 4, so as to express the 
same sense in clearer language: 
and, thirdly, by the direct state- 
ment in verse 7, that ‘there is 
not in all that knowledge ;’ a 
correction which is an obvious 
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»” a ὃ Ab? 4 » 35» ἈΝ “ ΄“ 
εἴ ὅτις δοκεῖ " ἐγνωκέναι τι, οὕπω ἔγνω καθὼς δεῖ γνῶναι" 


8 5» ὃ , 5 ~ Ν. θ ᾿ς - » ε ’ 5» wn 
εὐ € Tl AYATa TOV €OV, OVTOS EYVWOTAL UT dQuTov. 


® εἰ δέ τις. 


» εἰδένοι τι, οὐδέπω οὐδὲν ἔγνωκε. 


any one think that he knoweth any thing, he knoweth nothing yet as he 
ought to know; * but if any one love God, the same is known by Him. 


instance of the mode in which 
the truths of Scripture are often 
set forth by the union of two 
apparent contradictions. 

τῶν εἰδωλοθύτωντετῶν ἀλισγη- 
μάτων τῶν εἰδώλων, Acts xv. 20; 
and the phrase conveys the same 
sense as 1s afterwards expanded 
into περὶ τῆς βρώσεως τῶν εἰδωλο- 
θύτων in verse 4. 

ἡ γνῶσις. The absence of any 
particle is to be explained by the 
abruptness of the interruption. 
The knowledge of which he 
speaks is not secular knowledge 
as distinguished from Divine or 
theological, but knowledge of 
Divine things without love— 
knowledge by itself, as distin- 
guished from knowledge of Di- 
vine things with love. Bengel: 
‘Scientia tantum dicit, ‘‘ Omnia 
mihi licent.”” Amor addit, “Sed 
omnia non expediunt.”’ It is 
the same contrast that is to be 
drawn out moreatlengthin Chap. 
xili.; but as there he is led to 
speak of it chiefly by insisting on 
the superiority of active useful- 
ness to spiritual ecstasies, so here 
he is led to speak of it by insist- 
ing on the superiority of that 
love which shows a regard to the 
consciences of others, over that 
knowledge which rests satisfied in 
its own enlightened insight into 
‘Know. the folly of human 
ledge puff- superstition. ‘ Know- 
eth up’ Ἰρᾷσθ such as this may 
indeed expand and enlarge the 
mind ; but it is by mere inflation, 
as of a bubble, which bursts and 





vanishes away (φυσιοῖ). Love 
alone succeeds in building up an 
edifice (οἰκοδομεῖ), tier above tier, 
solid alike in its superstructure 
and in its basis, so as to last for 
ever.” Comp. iii. 9. 

2 As pretended ‘ wisdom’ 
(σοφία) was the chief source of 
the factions or schisms of the 
Corinthian Church, so pretended 
‘knowledge’ (γνῶσις) was the 
chief source of its scandals; and 
accordingly he still proceeds to 
enlarge on the contrast which he 
had set forth in verse 1: ‘And 
after all, knowledge without love 
is no real knowledge; if there be 
any one who thinks that he has 
aknowledge of the Divine nature, 
and may therefore act as freely 
as he likes about the empty folly 
of the heathen sacrifices, he 
ought toremember that he knows 
nothing yet, in this life, as it 
really requires to be known. 

εἴ τις δοκεῖ. Compare, for the 
turn of the expression, Gal. vi. 
3: εἰ yap δοκεῖ τις εἶναί τι, μηδὲν 
ὦν, φρεναπατᾷ ἑαυτόν. 1 Tim. vi. 
3: εἴ τις ἑτεροδιδασκαλεῖ.... τετύ- 
φωται. 

οὔπω, ‘not yet,’ 1.6. ‘not in 
the infirmities of this mortal 
state.’ Compare 1 Cor. xii. 12: 
‘now we see through a glass, 
darkly ; but then face to face ; 
now 1 know in part; but then 
I shall know even as also I am 
known.’ 

3 ‘If any one love God’ (τὸν 
θεόν). From the love of man 
—which must be the sense of 
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περὶ τῆς βρώσεως οὖν τῶν εἰδωλοθύτων οἴδαμεν ὅτι οὐδὲν 


» 3 ΄, ert 5 \ Xe aa ΚΝ Ney Ὁ 
εἴδωλον εν κοσμῳ, και OTL OQUVOELS θεὸς ει HY) εις " 


ν 
ὅ καὶ 


5 Θεὸς ἕτερος, 


4As touching therefore the eating of things offered in sacrifice unto idols, 
we know that an idol is nothing in the world, and that there is no God 


ἀγάπη in verse 1 (see xiii. 1)—he 
passes insensibly in verse 2 to the 
love of God, partly because God 
is the implied, though not ex- 
pressed, subject of the previous 
clause, partly because He is the 
only worthy and adequate object 
of Christian love. (1) For the 
connexion of knowledge and love, 
see 1 John iv. 7, 8: ‘every one 
that loveth is born of God, and 
knoweth God; he that loveth 
not, knoweth not God, for God is 
love.’ He substitutes ‘is known 
of Him,’ for ‘knows Hin,’ to 
express that man can, in this life, 
hardly be said, in any sense, to 
know God. It is sufficient to be 
the object of His knowledge, 
which in itself implies that we 
are brought into so close a rela- 
tion with Him, as to be the object 
of His care and love, and ulti- 
mately, therefore, to know Him. 
Bengel: ‘Cognitionem passivam 
sequitur cognitio activa (cf. xiii. 
12). EHgregia metalepsis—cog- 
nitus est, adeoque cognovit.’ (2) 
For this identification of God’s 
knowledge with His love, com- 
pare Exod. xxxiii. 17: ‘ thou hast 
found grace in my sight, and I 
know thee by name. Also John 
x. 3: ‘He calleth his own sheep by 
name.’ (3) For the identification 
of God’s knowledge of man with 
man’s knowledge of God, comp. 
the similar blending of the spirit 
of man with the Spirit of God in 
Rom. viii. 15, 16; 1 Cor. ii. 11; 
also John x. 15, ‘as the Father 
knoweth Me, even so know I the 


Father ;’ and (4) for the general 
turn of the whole expression, as 
implying that every part of our 
redemption, but especially our 
knowledge of God, is more 
properly His act than ours: 
1 Cor. xiii. 12, ‘then I shall 
know, even as also I am known’ 
(καθὼς ἐπεγνώσθην); Gal. iv. 9, 
‘Now, having known God, or, 
rather, having been known b 
Him ;’ Phil. wi. 12, ‘If I may 
apprehend that for which also I 
am apprehended (κατελήμφθην) 
by Christ.’ For the unexpected 
substitution of one thought and 
word for another, see ix. 17, x. 18. 

4 οὖν resumes the sentence 
broken off at ἡ γνῶσις. Compare 
συνερχομένων οὖν, xi. 20, 

οὐδὲν εἴδωλον ἐν κόσμῳ. The 
context of οὐδεὶς θεὸς and the 
position of ἐν κόσμῳ would lead 
us to take οὐδὲν not for ‘ nihil;’ 
but for ‘nullum,’ and translate 
‘there is no such thing as an 
idol (ie. a pagan divinity) in 
the universe.’ But as the word 
εἴδωλον (idol) can hardly be used 
in this abstract sense in Greek 
any more than in English, and as 
in x. 19 it is not so much the 
non-existence as the nothingness 
of the idol which is asserted, it is 
on the whole better to adopt the 
more common interpretation, ‘an 
idol is nothing,—has no strength 
and no meaning in any part of 
the universe; its existence is 
confined to the mere image in 
the temple, and has no further 
influence elsewhere.’ This agrees 
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Ν » > A , Ν » ΕῚ > nw > Sa 
yap εἴ περ εἰσὶν λεγόμενοι θεοὶ εἴτε ἐν οὐρανῷ εἴτε ἐπὶ 
a lad ν > Ν Ἃς Ἀ Ν ’ Fe 6 5: , 

γῆς, ὥσπερ εἰσὶν θεοὶ πολλοὶ καὶ κύριοι πολλοί, “ [ἀλλ᾽] 


5 τῆς γῆς. 


but One: °for though there be that are called gods whether in heaven or 
on earth, as there be gods many and lords many, *yet to ws there is but 





with the use of the word in the 
LXX. as a translation of ‘ Elilim,’ 
ie. ‘nothings,’ the Hebrew word 
of mockery for the false gods 
ΠΕ πον ἢ: Hab. 11: 18... dc.). 
See also Isa. xli. 22, and the 
Rabbis, as quoted on this passage 
by Wetstein. 

καὶ ὅτι οὐδεὶς θεὸς εἰ μὴ εἷς. 
This, whatever be the meaning 
of the previous clause, is not so 
much an addition to it, as an ex- 
planation of it, which is further 
expanded in verse 5. The phrase 
itself is from the Pentateuch, 
passim. 

5 ‘For althongh it be granted 
that in the heathen phraseology 
there are, in different parts of 
the universe, to be found many 
who bear the name, some of 
Gods, some of Lords, yet with 
Christians it is not so. They 
acknowledge but One to whom 
the title of God is properly due, 
namely, the Universal Father ; 
and One alone to whom the title 
of Lord is properly due, namely, 
Jesus Christ.’ 

In this passage the actual ex- 
istence of the heathen divinities 
is neither affirmed nor denied, 
but left in obscurity. He asserts 
only that the vast hierarchy of 
divinities which met their ears 
and eyes, in the common par- 
lance and customs of Greece and 
Asia, ranging from the heights 
of Olympus down to the caves 
and streams of Grecian valleys, 
imposing as it might be, had for 
Christians no practical import- 


ance. They had but one Snu- 
preme Source and Centre of the 
universe, on whom they had 
been taught to look, not as a 
mere name, but as a _ loving 
Father; and with Him, One Su- 
preme Controller of the uni- 
verse, no dim hero of distant 
ages or remote influence of 
planetary regions, but Jesus 
Christ, living in their own times, 
almost within their own know- 
ledge. The heathen dwelt in a 
world of complicated shadows ; 
Christians lived in a world of 
simple realities. 

λεγόμενοι. ‘Called by the 
name of gods’ (see 2 Thess. ii. 
4). The word conveys a certain 
sense of unreality, like λόγοι, λέ- 
yew, in Aristotle, Ethics, vii. 9, 
x. 9: ‘ mere words.’ 

‘In heaven or on earth ;’ divi- 
sions of the world, and alluding 
to the supposed habitations of 
the pagan divinities; corre- 
sponding, perhaps, to the usual 
divisions in Greece between the 
Θεοὶ ᾿᾽Ολύμπιοι and Θεοὶ ἐπιχθό- 
νιοι, and at Rome between the 
Dii majores and Dii minores. 

ὥσπερ εἰσὶν θεοὶ πολλοὶ καὶ κύ- 
ριοι πολλούί. The stress is on 
πολλοί, ‘nany. ‘If there are 
those who bear the name cf 
gods, as, in fact, there are many 
who do so.’ 

κύριοι, ‘lords,’ is added, partly 
for the sake of the full antithe- 
sis, in the next verse, of εἷς κύ- 
ptos, partly to exhaust the whole 
nomenclature of the pagan di- 
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£01 - ᾿: ε ’ 5 Ql Ν ’, ΤῸ “ > > os 

ἡμῖν ets θεὸς ὁ πατήρ, ἐξ οὗ Ta πάντα καὶ ἡμεῖς εἰς αὐτόν, 
- Les / b al Ἂς lal 

καὶ εἷς κύριος ᾿Ιησοῦς χριστός, δι’ οὗ τὰ πάντα Kal ἡμεῖς 


᾽ 3 ἰδ 
δι QUTOU. 


7a\N’ οὐκ ἐν πᾶσιν ἡ 


γνῶσις. τινὲς δὲ τῇ 


"συνηθείᾳ ἕως ἄρτι τοῦ εἰδώλου ὡς εἰδωλόθυτον ἐσθίουσιν, 


® συνειδήσει τοῦ εἰδώλου ἕως ἄρτι. 


one God the Father, of whom are all things and we for Him ; and one 


Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all things and we by Him. 


7 Howbeit 


there is not in all that knowledge; but some by intercourse with the idol 
unto this hour eat it as a thing offered in sacritice unto idols ; and their 


vinities, κύριος being the Greek 
correlative of the Syrian ‘ Baal,’ 
which is the usual title of the 
false divinities in the Old Testa- 
ment. It also may have refer- 
ence to such expressions as ‘God 
of gods, and Lord of lords’ 
(Deut. x. 17); ‘O Lord our 
God, other lords besides Thee 
have’ had dominion over us’ 
(Isai. xxvi. 13); where ‘ Adonai’ 
—usually employed in reference 
to Jehovah—is used for false 
‘lords,’ as κύριος here. If it 
points to anything specific in the 
Greek mythology, it would be to 
the heroes or demi-gods, such as 
Hercules. 

6 ἡμῖν, ‘to us,’ ‘in our judg- 
ment as Christians, whatever 
others may hold.’ 

For the distinction between 
the ideas of ‘Father’ and ‘ Lord,’ 
as applied respectively to God 
and to Christ, compare the salu- 
tations of all the Epistles, and 
especially xv. 24. The preposi- 
tions ἐξ and εἰς, as applied to the 
Father, in contrast with διὰ, as 
applied to Christ, represent the 
Father as the original source 
and ultimate object of all things, 
Christ as the instrument by 
which they came into existence. 
See John i.8; Heb. i. 2,3; Col. 
i. 16. In the last of these pas- 
sages, the expression ‘for Him’ 
(εἰς αὐτὸν), which is here used 





to express the relation of man 
to the Father, is there applied to 
Christ alone. In Rom. xi. 36, 
all three are applied equally to 
God. 

7 Thus far St. Paul had stated 
the reasons for regarding the sa- 
crificial feasts as matters of in- 
difference, by giving an account 
of the knowledge which all 
Christians might be supposed to 
have. Now begins the antithe- 
sis to the sentence, in the state- 
ment of the reverse side of the 
question—the practical difficul- 
ties, instead of the ideal perfec- 
tion of the Church; inasmuch 
as the knowledge (% γνῶσις) 
which he has just described as 
properly belonging to all Chris- 
tians, is not actually fownd in 
all. 

τῇ συνηθείᾳ. . . τοῦ εἰδώλου. 
Lachmann’s reading of συνηθείᾳ, 
which is supported by A. B., 
would be ‘by familiar inter- 
course.” But it may have been 
a correction of συνειδή- 
ca, in D:; BF Ga 
The strange use of the word 
συνείδησις might be explained 
by the Apostle’s turn for etymo- 
logical argument. The idea of 
‘knowledge’ under various ex- 
pressions, οἶδα, εἰδέναι, &c., runs 
through this passage (viii. 1, 2, 
4, 7, 10, 12), and thus the com- 
pound συνείδησις might be used, 


συνείδησις. 
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καὶ ἧ συνείδησις αὐτῶν ἀσθενὴς οὖσα "βμολύνεται. “βρῶμα 
δὲ ἡμᾶς οὐ “παραστήσει τῷ θεῷ: οὔτε" ἐὰν μὴ φάγω- 
μεν, περισσεύομεν, οὔτε ἐὰν" φάγωμεν, ὑστερούμεθα. 
9 βλέπετε δὲ μή πως ἡ ἐξουσία ὑμῶν αὕτη πρόσκομμα 


® παρίστησι. > οὔτε γὰρ ἐὰν φάγωμεν. © ἐὰν μή. 


Lachm. Ed. 1. οὔτε ἐὰν μὴ φάγωμεν, ὑστερούμεθα, οὔτε ἐὰν φάγωμεν, περισσεύομεν. 


conscience being weak is defiled. ® But meat will not commend us to 
God: neither if we eat not, are we the better, neither if we eat, are we 


the worse. 


9 But look lest by any means this power of yours become a 





as occupying a middle position 
between. our words ‘ conscious- 
ness’ and ‘conscience,’ some- 
what in the sense in which we 
speak of ‘ conscious guilt or inno- 
cence.’ Thus here it would be 
‘a conscious awe of the idol,’ as 
in 1 Pet. ii. 19, ‘a conscious awe 
of God,’ like αἰδὼς in classical 
Greek. 

In the order of the words, 
Lachmann, with B. D. E. F. G. 
places ἕως ἄρτι between συνειδή- 
σει and τοῦ εἰδώλου, the Received 
Text, with A. J., places it be- 
tween εἰδώλου and ὡς εἰδωλόθυ- 
τον. The former 15 probably 
correct, and, if so, is an instance 
of the violent transposition of 
words which often breaks up the 
order of St. Paul’s sentences. 
(See note on verse 11.) The 
sense would be the same in 
both; ‘eat even at the present 
moment.’ 

ἀσθενὴς οὖσα would more pro- 
perly be ἀσθενῶν ὄντων, and pro- 
bably arises from the Apostle’s 
tendency to personify all the 
feelings he describes. ἀσθενής 
is (not ‘giving way to temp- 
tation,’ like ἀκρατής, but) ‘ill 
instructed,’ ‘ not attained to full 
Christian strength.’ Comp. Rom. 
xiv. 1, xv. 1. For the general 
idea as contrasted with ‘ edifica- 
tion,’ or ‘perfection,’ see Eph. 
iv. 13-16. 





μολύνεται, ‘is defiled by the 
sense of sin, which would not 
have been the case in a stronger 
conscience.’ Comp. τύπτοντες, in 
verse 12. 

ὃ βρῶμα δέ, x.7.A. ‘The whole 
question of food is in itself ab- 
solutely indifferent.’ This is an 
objection to the scruples just 
mentioned, although stated so 
generally as to meet the en- 
lightened objector also, and is 
parallel to the statement about 
circumcision and uncircumcision 
in vil. 19. Compare Matt. xv. 
17, and (apparently in reference 
to the same subject) 1 Cor. vi. 
13, ‘meats for the belly and 
the belly for meats ;’ and Rom. 
xiv. 17, ‘the kingdom of God is 
not meat and drink;’ where, as 
here, the primary thought is 
that there is no religious excel- 
lence in abstaining from food. 
The meaning is still more 
strongly brought out in the 
order of ἐὰν μὴ φάγωμεν, περισ- 
σεύομεν, and ἐὰν φάγωμεν, ὕστε- 
povpeba, in A*, D. BE. F. G. J. 
which Lachmann has adopted in 
his second edition, against Αἰ. 
B. which read ἐὰν μὴ φάγωμεν, 
ὑστερούμεθα, οὔτε ἐὰν φάγωμεν 
περισσεύομεν. 

οὗ παραστήσει, 
us near to God.’ 

g βλέπετε δέ. ‘But, though 
you have this liberty, &c., be- 


‘will not bring 
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3 , 
γένηται τοῖς 8 ἀσθενέσιν. 


FIRST EPISTLE: CHAP. VIII. 10—18. 


ἐὰν γάρ τις ἴδγ) [σὲ] τὸν 


ἔχοντα γνῶσιν ἐν εἰδωλείῳ κατακείμενον, οὐχὶ ἡ συνείδησις 
αὐτοῦ ἀσθενοῦς ὄντος οἰκοδομηθήσεται εἰς τὸ τὰ εἰδωλό- 


θυτα ἐσθίειν; 11Ὁ 


* ἀσθενοῦσιν. 


stumblingblock to them that are weak. 


ἀπόλλυται γὰρ ὁ ἀσθενῶν ἐν TH σῇ 


> καὶ ἀπολεῖται ὃ ἀσθ. ἀδελφὸς ἐπὶ τῇ σῇ γνώσει, δι᾽ ὃν Χριστός. 


10For if any one see thee which 


hast knowledge sit at meat in the idol’s temple, shall not the conscience 
of him which is weak be edified to eat those things which are offered in 


sacrifice to idols ? 


ware.’ Here, as in verses 1-6, 
the objections, though appro- 
priated by St. Paul, are more or 
less understood to come from the 
Corinthians. 

ἐξουσία, ‘right,’ refers to the 
phrase πάντα μοι ἔξεστι, vi. 12. 

Io ἐν εἰδωλείῳ κατακείμενον, 
‘enjoying a sacrificial feast in 
the precincts of a temple.’ cidw- 
λεῖον is only used by Jewish 
writers, apparently to avoid de- 
signating heathen temples by 
the sacred word vads, used to 
express the temple of Jerusalem. 
(1 Mace. i. 47, x. 83.) It is a 
kind of parody on the names of 
temples as derived from the di- 
vinities to which they are dedi- 
cated, Θησεῖον, Ἡραῖον, &e. 

κατακείμενον, ‘lying,’ the usual 
word for presence at a feast, 
taken from the practice of dining 
in a recumbent posture. 

οἰκοδομηθήσεται, which else- 
where occurs only in a good 
sense, is here used in a “had 
sense, with a kind of irony: ‘He 
will have made an advance, but 
in the school, not of good, but 
of evil.’ alvine ‘ruinosa sdi- 
ficatio.” It is used in a bad 
sense in Malachi iii. 15, ἀνοικοδο- 
μοῦνται ποιοῦντες ἄνομα. Comp. 
Jos. Ant. xvi. 6: εἰς νουθεσίαν 
αὐτῶν οἰκοδομῶν αὐτούς. 

What in x. 14 is condemned 
on its own account, is here con- 





"For he that is weak perishes through thy knowledge 


demned only for the sake of 
others ; that being the point of 
the argument with which alone 
the Apostle is here concerned : 
—‘ He will have been built up, 
but with a building that leads to 
nothing.’ 

11 ἀπόλλυται yap ὃ ἀσθενῶν 
ἐν τῇ σῇ γνώσει, ὃ ἀδελφός. 

The sense οἵ lLachmann’s 
reading is the same as that of 
the Received Text, but it ren- 
ders the peculiarities of the 
style much more striking. ἀπόλ- 
Avra, for ἀπολεῖται, expresses 
more strongly, not ‘ will perish,’ 
but ‘is at this moment perish- 
ing.’ γάρ (A. has οὖν), ἴον “καί, 
gives the reason for a suppressed 
sentiment of grief at the sin 
of the weaker brother: ‘ [ Alas, 
that it should be so! for then] 
there will be a ruin of the weak- 
minded man by means of thy 
enlichtenment.’ The separation 
of ev τῇ γνώσει from ἀπόλλυται, 
to which it belongs, is after the 
Apostle’s usage of throwing the 
important word out of its natural 
place to the end of the sentence: 
see ix. 10, x. 27, xv. 19. And 
the isolated and final position 
thus given to ὃ ἀδελφὸς gives a 
pathetic close to the whole sen- 
tence; ‘that weak-minded man 
is no less than thy Christian 
brother, to save whom Christ 
gave Himself up to death.’ ὧν, 
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γνώσει, ὁ ἀδελφὸς du ὃν χριστὸς ἀπέθανεν. ovras δὲ 


ἁμαρτάνοντες εἰς τοὺς ἀδελφοὺς καὶ τύπτοντες αὐτῶν τὴν 
συνείδησιν ἀσθενοῦσαν, εἰς χριστὸν ἁμαρτάνετε. | διόπερ 
εἰ βρῶμα σκανδαλίζει τὸν ἀδελφόν μου, οὐ μὴ φάγω κρέα 
εἰς τὸν αἰῶνα, ἵνα μὴ τὸν ἀδελφόν μου σκανδαλίσω. 


—the brother for whom Christ died. 'But when ye sin so against the 
brethren and wound their weak conscience, ye sin against Christ. 
13Wherefore, if meat make my brother to offend, I will eat no flesh for 
ever,* lest I make my brother to offend. 


® Gr. while the age lasteth. 





for ἐπὶ, expresses more fally that 
this knowledge is the cause of 
his ruin. For the contrast thus 
exhibited between the self-sacri- 
fice of our Lord’s love for man, 
and the self-indulgence of the 
Corinthians’ knowledge, com- 
pare (in a similar context) Rom. 
xv. 1-3: ‘We that are strong 
ought to bear the infirmities of 
the weak, and not to please our- 
selves. Let every one of us 
please his neighbour for his good 
to edification; for even Christ 
pleased not Himself.’ Comp. also 
chap. xi. 1. 

12 τύπτοντες, ‘striking a con- 
science or mind already weak.’ 
Bengel: ‘Sicut jumentum lassum 
verberibus urgetur.’ 

εἰς χριστὸν ἁμαρτάνετε, comp. 
Matt. xxv. 40: ‘Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the 





least of these my brethren, ye 
have done it unto Me.’ 

κρέα, 1.6. ‘animal food of any 
kind,’ in allusion to the extreme 
scruples of those who, from fear 
of the meat in the shambles 
being sacrificial, confined them- 
selves entirely to vegetable food. 

εἰς τὸν αἰῶνα, ‘for ever,’ which 
in other passages of St. Paul’s 
Epistles is usually rendered by 
the plural, εἰς τοὺς αἰῶνας, being 
the literal translation of piv: 
The hyperbolical character of 
the expression may be compared 
with Rom. ix. 3. 

The whole argument closely 
resembles Rom. xiv. 19-22, 
even to the particular phrases 
employed: comp. βρῶμα, oixodo- 
μῆς, φαγεῖν κρέα, πρόσκομμα, σκαν- 
δαλίζεται, ἀσθενεῖν κατάλυε. 
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PARAPHRASE OF Cuap. VIIL 1—18. 


Your argument on sacrificial food (though implying a dispro- 
portioned estimate of knowledge, which, compared with love, 
is worthless, whether as an instrument of Christian progress, 
or as a means of insight into things divine) is on the whole 
correct. The sacrificial food may of itself be lawfully eaten ; 
because we, as Christians, know full well that to us the vast 
array of heathen divinities is a mere illusion, and that our 
only religious relations are those in which we stand to the 
Futher of all, and to our Master, Jesus Christ. 

There are, however, some of your number who, not having 
attained to this belief, to the measure of the stature of the ful- 
ness of Christ, are still tossed about by the scruples of their 
Jewish education, and still, when they eat the food of which 
part has been offered to heathen divinities, regard themselves 
as partaking in an idol sacrifice, and with an inward horror of 
the idol in whose presence they conceive themselves to be. Itis 
true that the whole matter of food is in itself absolutely indif- 
ferent, and that, ina religious point of view, no one is the better 
or the worse for it. But it is not indifferent, tf, by the ecample 
of those who without scruple join the banquets in the precincts 
of an idol temple, those who have scruples are induced to do the 
same, that being a sin to them which to others is an advance 
in Christian liberty, and thus ruin is brought on those to whom 
we are bound by our ties of Christian brotherhood, and to save 
whom from this very ruin Christ denied Himself even to death 
on the cross. He lives in and for them; and it is, therefore, 
not only against them, but against Him, that you offend ; 
and rather than incur this guilt, rather than forsake the ex- 
ample of tender love which He has exhibited, I will never think 
of touching a morsel of flesh, if I think that thereby I should 


ensnare to sin one who is my brother. 


Ir may be observed, that in the whole of the fore- 
going passage, but especially in its conclusion, there is, if not 
a direct allusion to our Lord’s words, a new duty acknow- 
ledged, which probably was first inculeated in our Lord’s 
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teaching, namely, the paramount obligation on men to regard 
the scruples of their ill-instructed brethren :—‘ Whoso shall 
offend one of these little ones which believe in Me, it were 
better for him that a millstone were hanged about his neck, 
and that he were drowned in the depth of the sea.’! The 
martyrs in the time of the Maccabees (2 Mace. vi. vii.) in- 
curred death rather than violate the law by eating forbidden 
food; but it was reserved for St. Paul to declare that he 
would incur death rather than offend his fellow-Christians by 
an act of the abstract lawfulness of which he had himself no 
doubt. Such a delicacy of morality is seldom found to elicit 
such a depth of enthusiasm; and this special instance of its 
application involves all those finer feelings of toleration and 
regard for the rights of conscience, almost unknown in heathen 
times, rare even in Christian times, and most rare when com- 
bined with a firm and earnest conviction of truth and false- 


hood. 


1 Matt. xviii. 6. 
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SACRIFICIAL FEASTS OF THE HEATHENS (contInveEp). 


His own EXAMPLe OF SeLF-DENIAL. 


IX. 1—X. 14. 


Tue concluding verse of Chap viii. with the present Section 
which springs from it, is an illustration and example of that 
intense sympathy which the Apostle elsewhere (2 Cor. xi. 29) 
describes, in the words, ‘ Who is weak, and I am not weak? 
who is offended, and I burn not?’ The mention of the loss of 
the weak-minded Christian, and of the sin thereby committed 
against Christ Himself, rouses him from the impartial calm 
with which he has hitherto held the scales of the contest between 
the over-scrupulous and over-indulgent parties, now siding with 
one, and now with the other; and he plunges into the breach 
himself, in order by his own example to put to shame the cold 
and tardy reasonings of his less susceptible followers. Butas he 
makes this sudden change from the second to the first person, 
as he turns this glance into the recesses of his own life, past, 
present, and future, as far as thought could reach (eis τὸν 
αἰῶνα), he feels a momentary check, from the recollection that 
there were those amongst his readers who would, if not in the 
particular instance of which he is speaking, at least in one 
closely connected with it, ascribe his self-denial, not to its real 
motive of Christian love, but to his alleged inferiority to the 
other Apostles of Christ. It would almost appear as if he had 
properly concluded the subject at viii. 13, and then resumed 
it from this new point of view, on the arrival of fresh tidings 
from Corinth, informing him of the imputations which he now 
proceeds to dispel. 

Of all St. Paul’s acts of humiliation and self-devotion, that 
which, if not the most striking, was the most habitual, and, in 
his case, the most peculiar, was his maintaining himself, not 
atthe cost of the societies which he converted, but by the labour 
of his own hands as a Cilician tentmaker. It was at Corinth 
that this practice is first mentioned in the Acts (xviii. 3); and 
from the stress laid upon it here and in the Second Epistle (xi. 
7,8, 9,10; xi. 14-18), it would seem that at Corinth it 
attracted most attention, and was most constantly practised, 
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though he also refers to it as his well-known custom αὖ Thessa- 
lonica (1 Thess. 11. 8-10; 2 Thess. iii. 7-9), and at Ephesus 
(Acts xx. 34).! In all these cases it is introduced, as here, 
with the same general consciousness of its being the most 
obvious instance of love and self-denial to which he could 
refer; andin Acts xx. 34, 35, the moral deduced from it is 
similar to that enforced in this passage: ‘ That so labouring ye 
ought to help the weak.’ But this example would lose con- 
siderably in force, if it were asserted that he had no right to 
maintenance from the Churches, and that consequently hislabour 
was the result, not of self-devotion, but of necessity. That this 
was asserted is clear, not only from this passage, but from the 
implied argument in 1 Thess. 11. 1-6, 9; 2 Thess. iii. 8, 9; and 
2 Cor. xi. 7-9, xii. 16,17, where he vindicates himself (in 
connexion with this subject) against the charge of ‘ covetous- 
ness,’ declares that ‘he might have been burdensome to them, 
as an apostle of Christ,’ that he took nothing from them, ‘ not 
because he had not the power,’ and that they thought by so 
doing he had “ committed an offence.’ This charge seems to 
have been one out of the systematic series of attacks levelled 
against him by the Judaizing Christians, who could not bear to 
see their great antagonist assume the same lofty position in 
the Church as was occupied by the original Jewish Apostles of 
Jerusalem. One mark of their position bad always been their 
maintenance, at the Lord’s command, by those to whom they 
preached (see 1 Cor. ix. 14; Matt. x. 9,10; Luke x.7). This 
right of maintenance seems to have been so habitually claimed 
by them, that its abandonment by St. Paul, instead of awaken- 
ing ahigher admiration for his apostolical goodness, roused in the 
suspicious minds of his enemies, partly doubts of his apostolical 
dignity, partly doubts of his Christian sincerity, which were 
ready to burst forth the moment that the subject of his self- 
support was mentioned. In illustration of this opposition may 
be mentioned the jealousy which, on this very same ground, 
was roused against Socrates and Plato by the professed sophists.? 





1 For the whole subject of the 
Apostle’s trade of tent-making, see 
Conybeare and Howson, Life and 
Epistles of St. Paul, vol. i. pp. 51, 
416. Every Jew learned a trade ; 
that of making tent-cloths or ‘ Cili- 
cium’ (the name by which the 
fabric was known in the commerce 


of the time) was wost natural to the 
Apostle, as a native of Cilicia ; and 
at Corinth, the great resort of travel- 
lers, there would be a special demand 
for them. 

* See Grote’s History of Greece, 
vol. vill. pp. 482, 483. 
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Such, apparently, were the recollections which crossed the 
course of the Apostle’s thoughts at this poimt in the Epistle. 
On the one hand was the scene of the tentmaker’s trade at 
Corinth, where the few hours of leisure, after the long ar- 
guments in the synagogue and the market-place, were con- 
sumed with Aquila and Priscilla in the uncongenial labour of 
weaving the long goat’s hair of his native hills into the sack- 
cloth or the tent-cover, for the Greek fisherman or wandering 
Arab. On the other hand was the dogged stupidity, or the 
implacable animosity of his adversaries, who were ready, with 
their cold insinuations, to contrast, as they supposed, the en- 
forced meanness and degradation of Paul of Tarsus with 
the conscious dignity and repose of the Apostles at Jeru- 
salem, or of those who claimed to be their legitimate repre- 
sentatives at Corinth. To set forth this voluntary abnegation 
of a right, and to assert the right itself, is accordingly the two- 
fold object of this digression. But as the abnegation could 
not be shown to be voluntary until the right which had thus 
been questioned was vindicated, what would else have been 
the natural order is inverted; and he breaks off from the 
triumphant assertion of his self-denial in viii. 13, to answer 
the charges of the Judaizers, who, by the time that he wrote 
the Second Epistle, had become so rampant as to claim his 
almost exclusive attention, but who, in this Epistle, are noticed 
here alone. 
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ix. "Οὐκ εἰμὶ ἐλεύθερος; οὐκ εἰμὶ ἀπόστολος; οὐχὶ 

A “A Ν » ε “ 
᾿Ιησοῦν τὸν κύριον ἡμῶν ἑώρακα; οὐ τὸ ἔργον μου ὑμεῖς 


® Οὐκ εἰμὶ ἀπόστολος ; Οὐκ εἰμὶ ἐλεύθερος ; Οὐχὶ Ἰησοῦν Χριστόν. 


1Am I not free? am I not an apostle? have I not seen Jesus our Lord ? 


are not ye my work in the Lord ? 


1 The order of the words in 
Lachmann’s text, ‘Am Inot free? 
am I not an Apostle?’ is not only 
that of the most ancient MSS., 
but is also in conformity with the 
sense. His freedom and not his 
Apostleship was uppermost in his 
thoughts, and was the special 
occasion of the digression. ‘Am 
I not free to eat or not to eat? 
Yes, and am I not free from the 
necessity of working with my 
own hands, like ἃ slaye?’ 
(Comp. verse 19, where this is the 
force of ἐλεύθερος.) From this he 
instantly proceeds to the vindica- 
tion of his Apostleship, on which 
this freedom was grounded; and 
from this again to the two chief 
signs of Apostleship ; 
namely, Ist, the sight 
of the Lord; 2nd, the 
practical effects of his teaching. 
The first of these signs was, from 
the nature of the case, regarded 
as necessary to constitute an 
Apostle. What the vision of 
God had been to the older pro- 
phets, that the sight of Christ, 
especially of Christ risen from the 
grave, had been to the Apostles. 
See Acts i. 22. Intercourse 
with the Lord had invested the 
Twelve with their original an- 
thority ; the alleged absence of 
such intercourse in the case of 
St. Paul, therefore, was urged 
against his claims to the Apostle- 
ship. Compare 2 Cor. v.16; and 


The 
Apostle’s 
authority. 





*If I be not an apostle unto others, 


also the Clementine Homilies 
(xvil. 19), which express openly 
what we gather from these 
passages by implication. To this 
charge he opposes his assertion 
that he, as well as the others, has 
seen the Lord. The passage does 
not necessarily limit the appear- 
ance to one occasion, and may 
include some of these visions 
which are mentioned in 2 Cor. 
xil. 1-4; Acts xviii. 9, xxii. 17. 
But, when compared with 1 Cor. 
xy. 8, it points chiefly to the oc- 
currence at his conversion, Acts 
ix. 4, in which, according to these 
and other intimations (Acts ix. 
17, xxvi. 16, xxii. 14, 15), though 
not according to the direct nar- 
rative of the Acts (which here, 
as elsewhere, understates rather 
than overstates what we learn 
from St. Paul), there was a visible 
manifestation of Christ Himself. 
The second sign of Apostle- 
ship, which corresponds to what 
is elsewhere termed the gift of 
the Spirit, blends with the state- 
ment of the fact something of 
a pathetic appeal to the Co- 
rinthians themselves: ‘You are 
the last men who ought to have 
questioned the authority, of the 
genuineness of whieh you are 
yourselves the most striking 
roof.’ For similar expressions 
to the Corinthian Church, comp. 
2 Cor. 111. 2,3, xn.12. Bengel : 
‘Ex ecclesia fidelium argumen- 
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3 Ψ > SiaA 48 , 9 , Leo’ 3) 
ἐστὲ ἐν κυρίῳ; 2 εἰ ἄλλοις οὐκ εἰμὶ ἀπόστολος, ἀλλά γεῦμιν 
εἰμί: ἢ γὰρ σφραγίς " μου τῆς ἀποστολῆς ὑμεῖς ἐστὲ ἐν 
κυρίῳ. 37 ἐμὴ ἀπολογία τοῖς ἐμὲ. ἀνακρίνουσίν "ἐστιν αὕτη. 

“μὴ οὐκ ἔχομεν ἐξουσίαν φαγεῖν καὶ πιεῖν; "μὴ οὐκ ἔχο- 
μεν ἐξουσίαν ἀδελφὴν γυναῖκα περιάγειν, ie καὶ οἱ λοιποὶ 
ἀπόστολοι καὶ οἱ ἀδελφοὶ τοῦ κυρίου καὶ Κηφᾶς; “ἢ μόνος 


8 τῆς ἐμῆς for μου THs. > αὕτη ἐστι. 

yet doubtless I am to you : for the seal of mine apostleship are ye in the 
Lord. * Mine answer to them that judge me by questioning is this. 
‘Have we not power to eat and to drink? ° Have we not power to lead 
about a sister, a wife, as well as the other apostles and the brethren of 


tum sumi potest pro veritate 5 ἀδελφὴν γυναῖκα, ‘a Chris- 


evangelii et religionis Chris- 
tiane.’ Compare Coleridge’s say- 
ing, ‘ The two great proofs of the 
truth of Christianity are Christi- 
anity and Christendom.’ 

‘In the Lord’ (ἐν κυρίῳ) both 
in verse 1 and 2 applies to the 
whole sentence, expressing as if 
unconsciously the atmosphere in 
which he moved and lived. Com- 
pare vii. 39. 

2 Compare iv. 15. 

σφραγίς, seal—‘ attestation.’ 

3 ἀπολογία, ‘defence,’ as in a 
court of justice. 

ἀνάκρισις, ‘ examination,’ as by 
magistrates at a trial, see Acts 
iv. 9, xxiv. 8, xxviii. 18; Luke 
xxiii. 14. Here we see a direct 
allusion to his antagonists. 

αὕτη, namely, what he has just, 


said ; ‘ This contains all my de- 
fence. 1 have no more to add 
to it.’ 


4 μὴ οὐκ ἔχομεν, ‘Surely we 
are not without power,’ &c. 

ἐξουσίαν, ‘the right,’ or ‘li- 
berty.’ Comp. viii. 9; also vi. 12. 

φαγεῖν καὶ πιεῖν, ‘to eat and to 
drink,’ i.e. ‘ to be maintained at 
the public cost.’ Compare the 
use of the word τροφή in classical 
Greek, for the support or pay of 
soldiers. 








tian woman as a wite, also to be 
maintained at the public cost.’ 

The fact of these women ac- 
companying their husbands on 
their journeys may be explained 
by the necessity of females to 
gain access to and to baptize the 
female converts in Greece and 
other oriental countries; the same 
necessity which gave rise to the 
order of Deaconesses. 


z ee 
The notion of some of ofthe 
the Fathers, that the Postles- 


women here alluded to were not 
wives, but companions, like those 
who attended Christ in the Gos- 
pels, is untenable. The word 
γυναῖκα would in that case be 
superfluous, and the argument 
requires that they shall be re- 
garded, not as maintaining the 
Apostles (like the women in 
Luke vi. 2, 3), but as being 
maintained along with them, 
which could only apply to their 
wives. This misunderstanding 
of the passage either originated 
or confirmed the institution of 
women called ἀδελῴαί, συνεισ- 
axtat, or ἀγαπηταί, which, in 
consequence of the great abuses 
springing from it, was abolished 
by the Council of Nicza. 

Two facts are here implied: 
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A Ν ’ »Ἄ 

ἐγὼ καὶ Βαρνάβας οὐκ ἔχομεν ἐξουσίαν "μὴ " ἐργάζεσθαι; 
’ὔ 4 - 

“tls στρατεύεται ἰδίοις ὀψωνίοις ποτέ; τίς φυτεύει ἀμπε- 
A Δ στ Ν SU νὰ 3 > , abe 

ova καὶ “τὸν καρπὸν αὐτοῦ οὐκ ἐσθίει; “τίς ποιμαίνει 


® σοῦ μή. 
© ἐκ τοῦ καρποῦ. 


> The hiatus in C, which began at vii. 18, ends here, 


ἃ Ἢ τίς. 


the Lord and Kephas? ‘or I only and Barnabas, have not we power to 
forbear working? ‘Who goeth a warfare any time at his own charges? 
who planteth a vineyard and eateth not of the fruit thereof? who feedeth 





Ist, That Paul was unmarried, 
which agrees with vii. 7; 2nd, 
That the Apostles generally were 
married, which agrees with the 
common tradition respecting all 
of them but St. John. Peter 
and the brethren of the Lord are 
mentioned especially, as being 
those most esteemed by the Jew- 
ish party, at whom the Apostle 
here glances,—Peter, as the 
heaa of the Jewish Church; the 
brethren of the Lord, as closely 
connected by earthly lineage 
with our Lord, and one of them 
probably the head of the Church 
at Jerusalem. That Peter was 
married agrees with the mention 
of his mother-in-law, Matt. viii. 
14; Mark i. 30; Luke iv. 38; 
with the (doubtful) allusion to 
his wife in 1 Pet. v. 13; and 
with the traditions about his wife 
and children in Clem. Alex. 
Stromat. vii. 52, 538. Her name 
was said to be Concordia or 
Perpetua. (Grabead Spicil. Patr. 
i. p. 330.) The statement that 
‘the brethren of the Lord’ were 
married agrees with the mention 
of the grandsons of Jude (Huseb. 
H. E. iii. 20); but throws some 
doubt over the common tradition 
which represents the chief of 
them, James the Just, as single. 
(Epiph. Heer. xxvii. 14.) 

This is the only mention of 
Barnabas in conjunction with 
St. Paul, since the date of the 





quarrel, in Acts xy. 39. 

7,8 He now proceeds to de- 
fend his right, partly from the 
nature of the case, partly from 
the Old Testament. 

First, The analogy of other 
occupations. He selects three: 
the soldier in the Roman armies 
always receives his regular pay ; 
the owner of a vineyard eats of 
the grapes of his own vineyard ; 
the shepherd is supported by the 
milk of the flocks which he tends. 
The example from the army, like 
most of the military expressions 
in the Epistles, is trne only of the 
later ages of Greece and Rome ; 
when the voluntary service and 
mixed pursuits of the ancient 
soldiers (comp. Thucyd. vi. 31 ; 
Liv. v. 8) were superseded by the 
regular profession of a standing 
army. 

στρατεύεται, ‘serves ἴῃ the 
army.’ Comp. Luke iii. 14. 

ὀψώνια, ‘ pay,’ ‘ stipendia.’ 

φυτεύει ἀμπελῶνα reters (as 
appears from Matt. xxi. 33) to 
the vintage of the owner of the 
vineyard. ἀμπελών is (not ‘a 
vine,’ but) a ‘ vineyard.’ 

ἐκ τοῦ γάλακτος, 1.e. ‘from the 
proceeds of the sale of the milk,’ 
or ‘from the food made ont of 
the milk.’ For a similar juxta- 
position of soldiers and labourers, 
see 2 Tim. ii. 4-6. 

Secondly, The sanction of the 
Old Testament, as conveyed in 
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, ee] -“ / ~ ’ 9 > θί 8 Ν 
ποίμνην καὶ ἐκ τοῦ γάλακτος τῆς ποίμνης οὐκ ἐσθίει; “μὴ 


b 


Ν » la “ A a Ν ε / “ > 

κατὰ ἄνθρωπον ταῦτα λαλῶ, ἢ "καὶ ὁ νόμος ταῦτα "οὐ 
lal / 

λέγει; ϑἐν yap τῷ “Μωυσέως νόμῳ γέγραπται Ov φιμώ- 


4 ἢ οὐχὶ καί. 


b> Om. οὐ. 


© Μωσέως. 


a flock and eateth not of the milk of the flock? *®Speak I these things as 


a man? or saith not the Law the same also? 


9 For it is written in the 


law of Moses ‘ thou shalt not muzzle the mouth of the ox that treadeth 





the command to allow the ox to 
eat the corn which it was 
employed in treading, Deut. xxv. 
4. It is remarkable that the 
Apostle should rest his argument 
on a text apparently so remote 
from his object, especially as its 
immediate context, Deut. xxiv. 
19-22, contains commands re- 
lative to gleaning, which directly 
confirm his previous position 
But (1) the moral and general 
character of the preceding con- 
text might appear to justify its 
extension to the whole passage ; 
and, (2) there was an apposite- 
ness in the selection of this com- 
mand, partly as an introduction 
to the metaphor of threshing and 
sowing which follows in the 
next verse, partly from the pro- 
verbial character of the precept, 
which occasions its introduction 
in a similar context in 1 Tim. v. 
18. Compare the quotations from 
Bx. iii. 6, and 1 Kings xix. 5, 
in Mark xii. 26, and Luke xx. 
37; and in Rom. xi. 2; under 
the names of ‘the bush,’ and of 
‘ Elijah.’ 

8 κατὰ ἄνθρωπον, 1.6. ‘ merely 
by human motives,’ or ‘in human 
language.’ 

ταῦτα, ‘ these things,’ ie. ‘ the 
substance of what has just been 
said,’ in verse 7. 

9 ἀλοῶντα, either by treading 
with its hoofs, or by dragging a 
threshing-machine. The huma- 
nity of the Jewish law was in 





this, as in many instances, dis- 
tinguished from that of Gentile 
nations. (See Michaélis on the 
Mosaic Law, ii. ὃ 130.) Com- 
pare the well-known Egyptian 
inscription in the tombs of El 
Kab or Eilithyia; and the Greek 
proverb for plenty which cannot 
be enjoyed, βοῦς ἐπὶ cwpd (‘the 
ox on the heap of corn’). 

Μὴ τῶν βοῶν μέλει τῷ θεῷ, 
κιτιλ,ι ‘The real purport of this 
passage to us is, not the care for 
oxen, but the lesson of humanity 
to men.’ Comp. Philo, de Offe- 
rentibus, p. 251: ‘The Law 
speaks not in behalf of creatures 
without reason, but in behalf of 
those which have sense and 
reason.’ See a similar quotation 
from Rabbi Manahem on Deut. 
xxi. 6, in Heydenreich. 

This is one of the many 
instances where the lesson which 
is regarded as subordinate is 
denied altogether, as in Hos. vi. 
6, ‘I will have mercy, and not 
sacrifice,’ and Ezek. xx. 25, ‘1 
gave them statutes which were 
not good.’ 

γάρ gives the reason for the 
implied assertion: ‘In conse- 
quence of our wants the law 
speaks, for it is written,’ &c. 

By ‘us’ he means not the 
Apostles, but men generally; and 
the conclusion which he draws 
relates, not to the spiritual, but 
to the literal harvest ; viz. that 
the example of the ox justifies 
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μὴ τῶν βοῶν μέλει τῷ θεῷ, °F δι 


ἡμᾶς πάντως λέγει; δι᾿ ἡμᾶς γὰρ ἐγράφη, ὁ ὅτι "ὀφείλει ἐ ἐπ᾽ 
ἐλπίδι ὁ ἀροτριῶν ἀροτριᾶν, καὶ ὃ ἀλοῶν" ἐπ᾿ ᾿ ἐλπίδι τοῦ με- 


τέχει. i 


εἰ ἡμεῖς ὑμῖν τὰ πνευματικὰ ἐσπείραμεν, μέγα εἶ 
ἡμεῖς ὑμῶν τὰ σαρκικὰ θερίσομεν; 


Mei ἄλλοι τῆς “ὑμῶν ἐξου- 


σίας μετέχουσιν. οὐ μᾶλλον ἡμεῖς ; ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἐχρησάμεθα τῇ 


> 


® ἐπ᾽ ἐλπίδι ὀφείλει. 


out the corn.’ 
for our sakes ἢ 


> τῆς ἐλπίδος αὑτοῦ μετέχειν, em’ ἐλπίδι. 


© ἐξουσίας ὑμῶν. 


Doth God take care for oxen, or saith He it altogether 
For our sakes no doubt it was written, because he that 


plougheth ought to plough in hope, and he that thresheth in hope of par- 


taking. 


" Tf we sowed unto yow spiritual things, is it a great thing if we 


shall reap your carnal things? “If others be partakers of this power over 


you, are not we rather? 


Nevertheless we did not use this power ; 


but 





the practice of rewarding the 
labourer by a share in the fruits 
of the earth,‘which he has helped 
to produce. But the imagery of 
the literal harvest naturally 
suggests the idea of the spiritual 
harvest ; and in the next verse, 
the spiritual alone is spoken of. 

10 Lachmann’s text, ἐπ᾽ ἐλπίδι 
τοῦ μετέχειν, instead of τῆς ἐλπίδος 
... ἐπ᾽ ἐλπίδι, avoids the double 
difficulty of the meaning of τῆς 
ἐλπίδος, and the position of ἐπ’ 
ἐλπίδι. Yet on this account it 
15. suspicious, and the common 
reading (D*. EH. J. K.) might be 
justified ; τῆς ἐλπίδος being used 
for the ‘fruit of his life;’ and 
ex’ ἐλπίδι being at the end of the 
sentence, because the previous 
ex’ ἐλπίδι prevented its insertion 
at the beginning. For similar 
transpositions compare vii. 11, 
π᾿ 0. χΥ. 19: 

The mention of the figures of 
ploughing and threshing bring 
him to that of sowing and reap- 
ing, which here, as in Hos. viii. 
7; Gal. vi. 7, 8; 2 Cor. ix. 6, 
express the ideas of retribution 
and reward (compare Koran ii. 


263). This brings him to the 
personal conclusion of his ar- 
gument; that, if for no othe 
reason, from mere feelings of 
gratitude, he who had conferred 
upon them such spiritual gifts 
(τὰ πνευματῳκςά) might expect in 
return the support of outward 
life ; especially when they con- 
ceded it in the case of others, 
who were not, as he was, the 
founders of their Church. For 
the gifts, comp. xii. 1, xiv. 1, and 
Rom. 1. 11. 

The fact that other teachers, 
and those of the Jewish party, 
were maintained by the Corin- 
thian Christians, is implied in 
2 Cove xt. 20): ‘Ye: sufier if.a 
man devour you, if a man take 
of you.’ 

11 ἡμεῖς, ὑμῖν .. -. ἡμεῖς ὑμῶν, 
are all emphatic. ‘If we jor 
you sowed a spiritual seed, ought 
not you for us to give a carnal 
harvest?’ Lachmann and the 
Received Text (with A. B. K.) 
read θερίσομεν, Tischendorf (with 
C. Ὁ. E. F. G. J.) θερίσωμεν. 

12 τῆς ὑμῶν ἐξουσίας, ‘the 
right over you,’ compare Matt. 
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2 ’ὔ , Ἰλλὰ , , ν ἵν fa > 
ec OVO LA TQAUTY); QAAQ WAaVTA OTEVOME » Wa μὴ τινα cy 


κοπὴν δῶμεν τῷ εὐαγγελίῳ τοῦ χριστοῦ. 


x ¢ 
18 οὐκ οἴδατε OTL 


ε Ν ε \ 5 / > ἰφὶ ε A > ‘ad ε ωΣ 
οἱ τὰ ἱερὰ ἐργαζόμενοι ἐκ τοῦ ἱεροῦ ἐσθίουσιν ; οἱ τῷ 
θυσιαστηρίῳ παρεδρεύοντες" τῴ θυσιαστηρίῳ συμμερί- 


® ἐγκοπήν τινα. 


we bear all things, lest we should hinder the gospel of Christ. 


Ὁ προσεδρεύοντες. 


Do ye 


not know that they which minister the things of the temple live of the 


x. 1; John xvii. 2, where, how- 
ever, it is used rather in the 
sense of ‘ power.’ 

GAN οὐκ ἐχρησάμεθα. Here 
comes the antithesis to the whole 
of the previous argument. ‘Such 
was our right, but we did not use 
it; nay, rather than use it we 
endure all manner of privations, 
in order to prevent any hindrance 
to the progress of the Gospel, 
which might be raised by the 
charge of interested motives.’ 
(Comp. 1 Thess. ii. 3-10.) 

For στέγομεν see on xiii. 7. 

13 At this point it would 
seem that he was at last about 
to embark on the main subject 
of this Chapter—the example of 
his own self-denial. But in the 
very next verse he seems to 
recommence his argument from 
the beginning; first repeating his 
right in verses 13, 14, and then 
reasserting in verse 15, almost 
in the same words as here, his 
determination not to use it. That 
there is a pause, or break at the 
end of verse 12, is further indi- 
cated: (1) By the use of the 
word ἔγραψα in verse 15, which, 
though it can be used of the 
Epistle on which the writer is 
engaged, can only be naturally 
explained by some such suspen- 
sion in the argument. Comp. note 
onv.9. (2) By the phrase οὐκ 
οἴδατε, Which, taken in conjunc- 
tion with its repetition in verse 





24, implies that, in the practical 
application of this argument, he 
addresses himself first to the 
Jewish converts, with an appeal 
to Jewish customs (13-23); 
secondly, to Gentile converts with 
an appeal to Gentile customs 
(24-27). <A similar distinction 
of argument, as addressed chiefly 
to Jews or to Gentiles, and each 
division marked by the same 
words at the commencement, is 
in Rom. vi. 3-14, 16-23. 

He begins, then, with urging 
his example on the more Jewish 
of his converts; but as these 
were not in immediate danger of 
being led away by the temptation 
of the heathen sacrifices, and 
were also those who most ques- 
tioned the sincerity of his self- 
denial, he addresses them by 
reiterating his right to a main- 
tenance, and founding it on 
sanctions which they could not 
question. 

The particular form of the 
argument probably alludes to his 
own especial right: ‘You may 
deny that Iam an Apostle, you 
cannot deny that I preach the 
Gospel.’ He had spoken, in verse 
12, of his anxiety to remove 
every obstacle from the progress 
of ‘the Gospel;’ the exulting 
strain of Isa. lii. 7, ‘the feet of 
them that preach the Gospel’ 
(comp. Rom. xii. 15), seems to 
fill his mind; and on the men- 
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΄ \ A 
Movtws καὶ ὁ κύριος διέταξεν τοῖς τὸ εὐαγγέλιον 


ζονται. 
καταγγέλλουσιν ἐκ τοῦ εὐαγγελίου ζῇν. δ᾽ ἐγὼ δὲ οὐ 
κέχρημαι οὐδενὶ τούτων. οὐκ ἔγραψα δὲ ταῦτα, ἵνα οὕτως 


, ἀν 7.5 ΄ \ , lay > a x Ν 
γένηται ἐν ἐμοί: καλὸν γάρ μοι μᾶλλον ἀποθανεῖν, ἢ τὸ 
5. ἐγὼ δὲ οὐδενὶ ἐχρησάμην τούτων. 
temple ?—they which wait at the altar are partakers with the altar. 
14 Even so the Lord appointed that they which proclaim the gospel should 


live of the gospel : but I have used none of these things. Neither did 
I write these things, that it should be so done unto me: for it were better 


tion of that word, he stops to 
urge the additional plea which 
it would give him for claiming 
a support: ‘What the Temple 
was to the Old Dispensation, 
that the Gospel is to the 
New’... ‘As under the Jew- 
ish system it was the highest 
honour to minister to the altar, 
so now the highest honour is to 
preach the Gospel; and as those 
who devote themselves to the 
former received their sustenance 
from the countless gifts which 
were brought to the Temple, 


and the countless victims laid | 


upon the altar, so the appoint- 
ment of the Lord Himself, when 
on earth (Matt. x. 10, Luke x. 
7), secured to those who go from 
country to country, announcing 
the glad tidings of His appear- 
ance, a maintenance from those 
who heard them.’ Thus, this 
metaphor of the Jewish priest- 
hood is applied to the proclama- 
tion of ‘the Gospel’ in Rom. 
xv. 16: ἱερουργοῦντα τὸ εὐαγγ. 
For the support of the priests, 
see Numb. xviii. 8; Deut. xvii. 
1; Jos. Ant. iv. 4. 

ἐργάζεσθαι is used in the Old 
Testament sense of ‘sacrifice,’ 
like ῥέζειν and facere. 

ἐκ τοῦ ἱεροῦ, ‘the Temple.’ 
(Comp. the speech of the Zealots 
in Jos. B. Jud. V. xiii. 6: δεῖ τοὺς 


~ - / 3 A 
τῳ vaw στρατευομένους EK TOV 





ναοῦ τρέφεσθαι.) The present 
tense indicates that he alludes to 
the still existing practice. 

Each of these arguments would 
have especial weight with Jewish 
Christians, the first, as derived 
from their own institutions ; the 
second, as an express precept of 
our Lord to the Jewish Apostles 
in Palestine. 

13 παρεδρεύοντες, see vil. 35. 

15 ‘But I have used none of 
these things, I [emphatically], 
whatever others may have 
received (see verse 12), have 
abstained from pressing my right 
(κέχρημαι referring to ἐχρησάμεθα, 
verse 12); nor did I lay before 
you the statement of my right (as 
contained in verses 1-12) with 
a view of claiming or enforcing 
it; for I had rather die than 
abandon the chief boast of my 
life.’ (For the vehemence of the 
expression, comp. Rom. ix. 3.) 

The above is the general sense ; 
the details of the last words de- 
pend on the variations of reading. 

(1) καλὸν γάρ μοι μᾶλλον ἀπο- 
θανεῖν, ἢ τὸ καύχημά μου ἵνα τις 
κενώσῃ (Rec. Text with K.). 
(κενώσει, A. B. C. Ὁ.) 

The violent inversion of the 
words in the second clause is 
the chief objection to this, which 
is the received reading. ἵνα 
κενώσῃ = the infinitive κενῶσαι, 
which has, according to the usage 
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290 \ , 
" οὐδεὶς KEVWO EL. 


16—18. 


6 ἐὰν γὰρ εὐαγγελίζω-- 


τῶν οὐκ ἔστιν oh καύχημα" ἀνάγκη γάρ μοι ἐπίκειται" 


"oval γάρ μοί ἐστιν, ἐὰν μὴ εὐαγγελίσωμαι. 


" ἵνα τις κενώσῃ. 


for me to die, than my boasting : 


> oval S€ mor... 


no one shall make it void. 


τὸ εἰ γὰρ 
εὐαγγελίζωμαι. 


16 ῈῸΥ 


though I preach the gospel, I have nothing to boast οὗ : for necessity is 


laid upon me ; yea, woe is unto me, if I preach not the gospel. 


of modern Greek (va κενώσῃ), 
superseded the old infinitive. 

(2) καλὸν γάρ μοι μᾶλλον ἀπο- 
θανεῖν, ἢ 7) τὸ καύχημά μου. οὐδεὶς 
κενώσει, A. B. D. A. adds μὴ 
after οὐδείς, and reads καινῶσει, 
whichis (according to the modern 
pronunciation), onlyamisspelling 
of κενώσει. F.G. read τίς κενώσει 
without tva, which, according to 
the punctuation, would suit the 
sense of either reading. ‘It is 
better that I should die than that 
my boast [should die]; no one 
shall overthrow it.’ To this the 
objection is: (a) the harshness 
of supplying ἀποθανεῖν to τὸ 
καύχημα: (0) the use of μοι in- 
stead of ἐμοί, if an antithesis were 
intended between himself and his 
boast. The harshness, however, 
of this is obviated if we may 
suppose an anacoluthon occa- 
sioned by his fervour: ‘I had 
rather die than that my boast’ 
(he was going to say) ‘shall 
come to nothing ;’ but he turns 
with horror from the thought, 
and breaks out into the triumph- 
ant assertion : 
able to make it void.’ 

(3) νὴ τὸ καύχημά, μου, ὃ. Ccon- 
jecture of Lachmann’s in his first 
edition. ‘I protest by my boast; 
no one shall overthrow it;’ which 
suits the meaning, and forms a 
natural introduction to οὐδεὶς 
κενώσει, and would be justified 
by νὴ τὴν ὑμετέραν καύχησιν, Xv. 
31. But the sense of either of the 
existing readings is sufficiently 





‘No one will be | 





17 For if 


good to render any conjectural 
emendation needless. 

16, 17 ‘In preaching the 
Gospel I do but discharge a duty.’ 
The connexion seems to be: ‘I 
must retain the boast’ (or, as we 
should say, merit) ‘of preaching 
the Gospel withoutremuneration: 
else I should have no boast, or 
merit of which to boast. The 
preaching of the Gospel is in 
itself no merit, but an irresistible 
necessity, a bounden duty which 
if I do perform 1 have no praise, 
but which if I do not perform I 
am denounced with the woe of 
the Divine judgment; for it is 
only if I do it with a willing 
heart (as I do) that I can claim 
a reward; if I do it unwillingly, 
I am merely like the slave 
in charge of the household, 
who has no thanks for his ser- 
vices.’ This sense must, however, 
be qualified by the peculiar 
construction of the Apostle’s 
argument. He seems to state, 
not merely that ‘preaching the 
Gospel with a maintenance,’ but 
‘preaching the Gospel at all,’ 
precluded boasting. The argu- 
ment, drawn out fully, would 
have required that μόνον or some 
similar expression should have © 
been added to εὐαγγελέζωμαι. 
This contradiction is occasioned 
by asudden transition of thought, 
frequent in the Apostle’s style, 
and specially characteristic of 
it, when he speaks, as here, of 
‘boasting.’ He can hardly men- 
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28 A ΄ AS » 3 Se » > , 
EKWV TOUTO πράσσω, blo UOV EX w* €l O€ AKWY, οὐκονομιαν 


’ 
πεπιστευμαι. 


18. εν δι ε θό 2 > 
TLE OVV μοι ἐστιν O μισνος ; wa εὐαγγελι- 


I do this thing willingly, I have a reward: but if against my will, I have 


been entrusted with a stewardship. 


18What then is my reward? That 





tion a ‘boast’ without instantly 


recalling it. Comp. Rom. iv. 2— 
4: ᾿Αβραὰμ ... - ἔχει καύχημα, 


ἀλλ᾽ οὐ πρὸς θεόν... . τῷ δὲ ἐργα- 
ζομένῳ ὃ μισθὸς οὐ λογίζεται κατὰ 
χάριν. 2 Cor. xii. 1: καυχᾶσθαι 
δεῖ, οὐ συμφέρον μέν. In one sense 
he clings to his boast, in another 
sense the necessity of preaching 
the Gospel sweepsit away. And 
thus the construction of verse 17 
was probably meant to be, εἴτε 
γὰρ ἑκών, εἴτε ἄκων, οἰκονομίαν 
πεπίστευμαι. But, ἃ5 in 2 Cor. v. 
13, he turns εἴτε ἐξέστημεν, εἴτε 
σωφρονοῦμεν, Into εἴτε ἐξέστημεν, 
Θεῷ * εἴτε σωφρονοῦμεν, ὑ μῖν, SO 
here he throws into the first 
clause the words μίσθον ἔχω, 
which bring back into the sen- 
tence his ground for boasting. 
For such a sudden intrusion of 
a new thought compare ἔγνωσται 
im viii. 3. 

Two points may be observed 
here: (1) The freedom with 
which he speaks of ‘reward,’ 
‘boast,’ ‘acts beyond what are 
absolutely necessary,’ in the com- 
mon language of men; regardless 
of inferences. (2) The strong 
sense of the irresistible impulse 
of the first preaching of the Gos- 
pel. He refers no doubt to such 
commands of our Lord, as, ‘ Go, 
teach all nations’ (Matt. xxviii. 
19); or, ‘Depart, for I will send 
thee far hence unto the Gentiles ’ 
(Acts xxiii. 21); but his lan- 
guage further implies that he 
could not conceive the possibility 
of disobedience to their com- 
mands, or to the instincts which 
they awakened. What seems to 


L2 





us an act of heroic zeal, seemed 
to him an act of ordinary ts 

. 16 
duty; it was only by Ἀροβεϊθς 
some still loftier act W™- 
of self-devotion that he could 
hope to raise himself above the 
common sphere of inevitable 
work. He felt that he was merely 
an instrument in the hand of God, 
with no power in himself of re- 
tarding or promoting the advance 
of those mighty truths which had 
only to be uttered in order to be 
appreciated. 

For the image of the slave or 

steward (οἰκονομίαν πεπίστευμαι), 
compare the close of the parable, 
in Luke xvii. 10: ‘When ye have 
done all those things which are 
commanded you, say, We are 
unprofitable ‘slaves: ’’ we have 
done that which was our duty to 
do:’ and still more 1 Cor. iv. 1, 
where the same word is used, 
‘Let a man so account of us, as 
stewards (οἰκονόμου) of the 
mysteries of God.’ 
_ 18 He returns to the expres- 
sion which he had used before 
(μισθὸν ἔχω), ‘I have a reward 
for preaching the Gospel will- 
ingly,’ and asks in what it 
consists, to which the answer is, 
‘my reward is that I have no 
reward.’ He looks for no higher 
reward or pay (the word μισθὸν 
being used on purpose; comp. 
1 Tim. v. 18, ἄξιος 6 ἐργάτης τοῦ 
μισθοῦ αὐτοῦ) than to preach the 
Gospel without pay; he hopes for 
no higher freedom (returning to 
the image of a slave implied in 
οἰκονομίαν πεπίστευμαι) than to 
become the slave of all. 


148 FIRST EPISTLE: CHAP. IX. 19—24. 


ζόμενος ἀδάπανον θήσω τὸ εὐαγγέλιον" , εἰς τὸ μὴ κατα- 
χρήσασθαι τῇ ἐξουσίᾳ μου ἐν τῷ εὐαγγελίω. "ἐλεύθερος 
γὰρ ὧν ἐκ πάντων, πᾶσιν ἐμαυτὸν ἐδούλωσα, ἵνα τοὺς 
πλείονας κερδήσω" Ὁ καὶ ἐγενόμην τοῖς ᾿Ιουδαίους ὡς 
᾿Ιουδαῖος, t ἱνα ᾿Ιουδαίους κερδήσω: τοῖς ὑπὸ νόμον ὡς ὑπὸ 
νόμον, μὴ ὧν αὐτὸς ὑπὸ νόμον", ἵνα τοὺς ὑπὸ νόμον κερ- 


* Add τοῦ Χριστοῦ. >’ Omit μὴ dv αὐτὸς ὑπὸ νόμον. 


when I preach the gospel I may make the gospel without charge, that I 
abuse not my power in the gospel. ‘For though I be free from all, yet 
I made myself a slave unto all, that I might gain the greater part ; *°and 
unto the Jews I became as a Jew, that I might gain Jews ; to them that 
are under the law as under the law (not being myself under the law), that I 


καταχρήσασθαι, ‘use to the | with regard to the Jewish or 
fall.’ Comp. vii. 31. scrupulous converts that he 
ἐν τῷ εὐαγγελίῳ, ‘conferred | speaks. Self-denial for their sakes 


upon me by preaching the 
Gospel.’ Comp. verse 14. 

19 ‘The proof of my sincerity 
in what I say lies in my whole 
life:’ hence γάρ: ‘Though I was 
free to take my own course (as 
in verse 1), I did not hesitate 
to become the slave of all.’ In 
the first instance the idea of his 
enslavement to all is suggested 
by the servile labour which 
he had undertaken, as distinct 
from the free independence which 
he might have enjoyed as an 
Apostle ; but he rapidly passes 
from this to his accommodation 
to the various feelings of all his 
converts, in the hope that of this 
mass he might gain the greater 
part (ἵνα τοὺς πλείονας κερδήσω) 
to the cause of Christ. For the 
same transition from the idea of 
servile labour to that of serving 
generally, compare Phil. ii. 7 
(dovAov). 

κερδήσω is used with reference 
to μισθός. The gain of his converts 
was his pay. 

20-22 In the enumeration of 
his acts of accommo- 
dation, it is, as might 

.be expected, chiefly 


‘ All things 
to all men.’ 





was what he wished to impress 
upon all; to conciliate them 
was the especial object of this 
argument. The only exception, 
therefore, is the clanse in 21, 
and that is introduced with an 
apology. The tenses (ἐγενόμην, 
&c.) indicate that he chiefly 
refers to his stay at Corinth. 
‘To the Jews, as a Jew.’ 
This he proved by zeal for his 
country (Rom. ix. 5), by Jewish 
observances (Acts xvi. 3, xviii. 
18, xxi. 26). ‘To those that 
were under the law,’ i.e. (as dis- 
tinguished from ’Iovdaios) Jew- 
ish proselytes, or Jewish converts 
to Christianity. ‘To them that 
are without law, as without law.’ 
This he proved by non-observ- 
ance of the law, by the rejection 
of circumcision, intercourse with 
Gentiles, or by accommodation 
to their language and arguments, 
as in Acts xiv. 16,-17; xvii. 
28; 1 Cor. viii. 1-7, ix. 24— 
27. The word by which he here 
describes himself (ἄνομος, ‘ with- 
out law,’ ‘lawless’) is the expres- 
sion used to designate him in the 
forged Epistle of Peter to James 
(c. 2) in the Clementines; and 
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δήσω" " 


ἔννομος χριστοῦ, ἵνα κερδάνω τοὺς ἀνόμους" 
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‘Tots ἀνόμοις ὡς ἄνομος, μὴ ὧν ἄνομος * 8 θεοῦ ἀλλ᾽ 


22 ἐγενόμην 


τοῖς ἀσθενέσιν *Lés] ἀσθενής, ἵ pal τοὺς ἀσθενεῖς “κερδήσω" 


τοῖς πᾶσιν γέγονα 
28 ἃ 


αὐτοῦ γένωμαι. ἢ 


5 Θεῷ... 
© τὰ πάντα. 


Χριστῷ... 


may gain them that are under the law ; 


πάντα, 
πάντα δὲ ποιῷ διὰ τὸ εὐαγγέλιον, ἵνα συγκοινωνὸς 
οὐκ οἴδατε ὅτι οἱ ἐν στα i@ τρέχοντες 


κερδήσω ἄνόμους. 


ἵνα πάντως τινὰς σώσω. 


>» Lachm. Ed. 1. omits [és]. 


ἃ πρῦτο. 


51 το them that are without law as 


without law (being not without law to God but under the law to Christ), 


that I may gain them that are without law; 


to the weak became I as weak, 


that I may gain the weak: I am become all things to all men, that I may by 


all means save some. 
may be partaker thereof with you. 
’ 


seems therefore to have been a 
well-known term of reproach 
against him among the Juda- 
izers. Possibly it is on their 
account that he guards himself 
against its misapplication in the 
ensuing parenthesis ; which is, 
however, the natural expression 
of his wish not to appear, even 
for a moment, independent of 
God,—rather to have become still 
more dependent on Ilim by his 
subjection to the law, not of 
Moses, but of Christ. Bengel: 
—‘Paulus non fuit «anomus 
nedum antinomus.’ 

2 ‘To the weak,’ i.e. ‘ to the 
scrupulous,’ as in villi. 7-12; 
Rom. xiv. 1,2. This stands last, 
and by itself, as the practical end 
of all that he had been saying. 

τοῖς πᾶσιν, ‘to all, in short, I 
have been (yéyova) all the con- 
ceivable forms of which humanity 
will admit’ (πάντα). 

πάντως, ‘by all means,’ the 
double meaning, as in English. 

σώσω, as in vil. 16, ‘ convert.’ 

23 He here comes back to the 

great cause for which he did all 
this—‘ the Gospel.’ 


With the concluding words of ᾿ 





38 And all things I do for the gospel’s sake, that I 
Know ye not that they which run ina 


the last verse, a new thought is 
introduced: up to that point he 
had been speaking of his self- 
denial for the sake of others ; 
here he begins to speak of it as 
for his own sake. It is no longer 
‘that I may save some,’ but 
‘that I may be partaker of the 
Gospel with you’ (1.6. as well 
as you). ‘Do not think that 1 
do not require this for myself. 
In order to do good, we must be 
good. To extend our Christian 
liberty to its utmost verge is 
dangerous, not only for others, 
but for ourselves.’ This argu- 
ment, of which the key-note is, 
‘Let him that thinketh he stand- 
eth, take heed lest he fall’ (x. 
12), is supported, first, by his 
own example (ix. 24-27), se- 
condly, by the warning of the 
Israelitish history (x. 1-15). 

24 The self-denial which he 
practised for his own sake, like 
that which he practised for the 
sake of others, is introduced by 
a familiar analogy ushered in by 
the same phrase (‘ know ye not,’ 
οὐκ οἴδατε) as in verse 13; the 
difference being that, while there, 
when his object was chiefly to 
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FIRST EPISTLE: 


CHAP. IX. 25. 


πάντες μὲν τρέχουσιν, εἷς δὲ λαμβάνει τὸ βραβεῖον ; οὕτως 


race run all, but one receiveth the prize? 


So run, that ye may obtain. 





impress his right on the Jewish 
converts, the sanction was drawn 
from Jewish institutions, so here, 
when his object is chiefly to im- 
press their duty on the Gentile 
converts, the sanction is drawn 
from Gentile institutions. In- 
stead of referring, as before, to 
the Temple of Jerusalem, with 
its array of Priests and Levites, 
he now refers to the far nearer 
image of those celebrated festi- 
vals, which were to the Greeks 
what the Temple was to the 
Jews, and the Triumph to the 
Romans, and of which the most 
lively instance then to be seen 
was in the Isthmian 
games of Corinth. The 
Olympic games still 
maintained their pre-eminence 
in theory, and in practice they 
outlasted all the others, till the 
reign of Theodosius, and as such 
are alone alluded to by Chryso- 
stom in his comments on this 
passage; but at the period of 
these Epistles the chief interest 
of Greece must have been con- 
centred in the Isthmian games. 
There the nominal independence 
of Greece had been proclaimed 
by Flamininus, and there Nero, 
standing in the midst of the very 
‘stadium’ here mentioned, a few 
years after the date of this 
Epistle, announced from the 
Bema the gift of Roman citizen- 
ship to all the province of 
Achaia; as also did Titus, a few 
years later; and there the Apo- 
stle, during his stay of a year 
and a half, must have witnessed 
the celebration in which, every 
third summer, all the Greek and 
Roman residents in Greece, but 


Isthmian 
games. 


especially of Achaia, took part 
at the peculiar festival of their 
capital city. 

It must be remembered, in 
reading the Apostle’s allusions, 
that from the national character 
and religion of the Greeks, these 
games derived an importance 
which raised them above the 
degrading associations of modern 
times. How intense an interest 
these contests still excited may 
be seen from Suetonius’s graphic 
description of the agony of Nero 
in his desire to succeed; an 
exaggerated instance, doubtless, 
but yet illustrative of the general 
feeling. (Suet. Nero. cc. 23, 24.) 
The ‘ stadium,’ or ‘ race-course,’ 
of which he speaks, was not a 
mere resort for public amuse- 
ment, but an almost sacred edi- 
fice, under the tutelage of the 
patron deity of the Ionian tribes, 
and surrounded by the most 
solemn recollections of Greece, 
its white marble seats rising like 
the foundation of a temple in the 
grassy slope where its outline 
may still be traced, under the 
shadow of the huge Corinthian 
citadel, which guards the en- 
trance of the Peloponnesus. The 
race, ‘in which all run,’ the 
pugilistic contests in which they 
strove not ‘to beat the air, were 
not merely exhibitions of bodily 
strength, but solemn trials of the 
excellence of the competitors in 
the ‘gymnastic art,’ which was 
to the Greeks one half of human 
education. As the friends and 
relatives watched with breathless 
interest the issue of the contest, 
they knew that the victor would 
be handed down to posterity by 

\ 
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25 δα δὲ Εἰ. ἡ , , 
τρέχετε, ἵνα καταλάβητε. mas δὲ ὁ ἀγωνιζόμενος πάντα 
ἐγκρατεύεται" ἐκεῖνοι μὲν οὖν ἵνα φθαρτὸν στέφανον λά- 


*° Now every one that striveth for the mastery is temperate in all things : 


they do it to obtain a corruptible crown, but we an incorruptible. 
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having his name sung in those 
triumphal odes, of which Pindar’s 
are the extant model, and his 
likeness placed in the long line 
of statues which formed the 
approach to the adjacent temple. 
(Paus. Corinth, ii. 1, 7.) The 
‘prize’ (τὸ βραβεῖον) which he 
won from the appointed judges, 
who sat in state at the end of 
the course, was such as could 
awake no mean cr mercenary 
motives; its very simplicity at- 
tested its dignity; it was a gar- 
land (στέφανος) of the Grecian 
pine {πευκή), which still, under 
its classical name, clothes with 
its light green foliage the plains 
of the Isthmus, and which was 
then consecrated to the sea-god, 
around whose temple its groves 
(Paus. Corinth, ii. 1, 7) were 
gathered. (See Conybeare and 
Howson, e. 20.) 

Such was the imagery before 
the Apostle’s mind when he wrote 
these words, not indeed with that 
distinct realisation which is cha- 
racteristic only of modern times, 
but in its effect only to be con- 
ceived by us through such a 
realisation. Corresponding to the 
earthly greatness of the scene to 
which he alludes, is the more 
exalted greatness of that to which 
he compares it, as in the contrast 
of earthly with heavenly wisdom 
in the parable of the unjust 
steward. (Luke xvi. 1.) 

The application of the meta- 
phor of the race to the progress 
of the Christian, here occurs for 
the first time. Afterwards, com- 
pare Phil. i. 12, 14, καταλαβεῖν 





and βραβεῖον, as here; 2 Tim. 


ἽΝ ἢ 5: FOR ἀγῶνα πο τ τὸν 
ΡΟΝ, . ὃ στέφανος: Heb. 
ΧΙ. 1: τρέχωμεν ... ἀγῶνα. The 


argument is: ‘It is not enough 
merely to run—all run; but as 
there is only one who is victo- 
rious, sO you must ran, not 
with the slowness of the many, 
but with the energy of the 
one.’ This imagery, as might be 
expected from discourses de- 
livered in Palestine, never occurs 
in the Gospels. 

οὕτως, 1.6. ‘as the one who 
gains the prize.’ 

iva, ‘so thatin the end ye may 
win.’ 

καταλάβητε, 1.6. τὸ βραβεῖον. 

25 ὃ ἀγωνιζόμενος, ‘who con- 
tends in the public games.’ 

ἐγκρατεύεται, ‘exercises sclf- 
control.’ The discipline lasted 
for ten months preparatory to 
the contest, and was at this time 
so severe as to be confined to 
the professional athletes. See 
Adlian, V. H. iti. 30, 10, s. 2, 11, 
s. 5. It chiefly consisted in 
diet, and is thus described by 
Epictetus (Hnch. c. 29, § 2): 
‘Thou must be orderly, living 
on spare food; abstain from con- 
fections, make a point of exer- 
cising at the appointed time, in 
heat and in cold, nor drink cold 
water, nor wine at hazard; in a 
word, give thyself up to thy 
training master as to a physician, 
and then enter on the contest.’ 
Compare, too, the passages quoted 
by Wetstein. 

The same metaphor of training 
occurs exactly in 2 Tim. ii. 5; 
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Boow, ἡμεῖς δὲ ἄφθαρτον. ” 


FIRST EPISTLE: CHAP. IX. 26—X. 1. 


rae Ν , Ψ , ε 
eyo τοινυν OUTWS τρέχω ως 
ε 


οὐκ ἀδήλως, οὕτως πυκτεύω ὡς οὐκ ἀέρα δέρων, “ἀλλ᾽ 
ὑπωπιάζω μου τὸ σῶμα καὶ δουλαγωγῶ, μή πως ἄλλοις 
κηρύξας αὐτὸς ἀδόκιμος γένωμαι. 


therefore so run not as uncertainly, so fight not as one that beateth the 
air, 27but I keep under my body, and bring it into subjection, lest that 
by any means, when I have been a herald to others I myself should be- 


come disapproved. 





ἐὰν δὲ Kat GOA τις, ov στεφανοῦται, 
ἐὰν μὴ νομίμως (i.e. ‘ according 
to the rules’) ἀθλήσῃ. 

φθαρτὸν στέφανον, ‘a garland 
of olive, parsley, bay, or (as 
observed under verse 24) pine.’ 

ἀφθαρτόν. In 2 Tim. ii. 5, iv. 
8, the crown is spoken of, as 
here, in direct connexion with the 
metaphor of the Christian contest. 
It also occurs in Rev. iii. 11, and 
under the figure of a never-fading 
garland, in 1 Pet. v. 4 (ἀμαράντι- 
νον) ; James i. 12 (στέφανος τῆς 
ζωῆς, a crown of living flowers 
and leaves). 

26 τοίνυν, merely a particle of 
transition. 

οὕτως. . . ws, “1 run in such 
away as not to be uncertain; 1 
fight in such a way as not to beat 
the air.’ Compare iii. 15, iv. 1. 

οὐκ ἀδήλως, 1.6. so as to be 
sure of the prize,’ or ‘ with asure 
footing.’ (See 2 Mace. vii. 34; 
dsfim, vi; 17.) 

οὕτως πυκτεύω. This introduces 
anew image from the same field ; 
the metaphor of the race not 
expressing sufficiently the active 
and aggressive character of the 
course needed, he takes a figure 
from the pugilistic or pancratias- 
tic combats. The self-mastery, 
which in the previous verses he 
had described as preparatory to 
the contest, he here describes as 
part of the contest itself; the 
self, which in the previous verse 


was the same in the metaphor and 
in the reality, is here represented 
as the antagonist which he has 
to subdue. 

ὡς οὐκ ἀέρα δέρων, 1.6. ‘ with firm 
blows, reaching the adversary.’ 
(See Wetstein ad loc.) 

27 ὑπωπιάζω is for ὑπωπιάζων, 
in antithesis to δέρων 
(comp. ἐντρέπων and 
νουθετῶ, iv. 14), ‘My blows are 
so direct that they cover my ad- 
versary—and that adversary my 
own body (pov τὸ odpa)—with 
bruises; not only so, but I lead 
it captive like a slave, as the victor 
leads the vanquished.’ There is 
a variation in the form of the 
word which leads to a slight 
variation of sense. (1) ὑπωπιάζω 
in A. B. Ὁ. D!. from ὑπώπιον, 
—the part of the face under 
the eye—is ‘to give a black 
eye,’ and thence ‘ to bruise,’ and 
still more generally ‘ to fatigue ’ 
or ‘ vanquish,’ as in Luke xviii. 
5 (of the importunate widow), 
and in Aristoph. Pac. 533, ὕπω- 
πιασμέναι πόλεις. In this case 
the word is a pugilistic metaphor, 
and follows up πυκτεύω. (2) 
ὑποπιάζω F. G. J. Κι. ὑποπιέζω 
D3, are the Doric and Attic forms 
of the same word ὑποπιέζω, “1 
oppress,’ or ‘subject.’ The com- 
pound occursin the Fathers only, 
but the word πιέζω or πιάζω, 
frequently in the Gospels, as in 
Luke vi. 38. In either case, the 


ε i 
ὑπωπιάζω. 
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x, 10d θέλω * yap ὑμᾶς ἀγνοεῖν, ἀδελφοί, ὅ ὅτι οἱ πατέρες 
ἡμῶν πάντες ὑπὸ τὴν νεφέλην ἦσαν καὶ πάντες διὰ τῆς 


® θέλω δὲ, 


X. ΤΈῸΓ I would not that ye should be ignorant, brethren, how that 
al] our fathers were under the cloud and all passed through the sea; *and 


thing meant is his self-denial, as 
shown chiefly through the re- 
fusal to receive a maintenance, 
and thereby being compelled 
to work with his own hands, 
as though he had said, ‘My 
hands (ai χεῖρες αὗται, Acts 
xx. 34) have been worn away 
with the black tentcloths, my 
frame has been bowed down with 
this servile labour.’ Compare 
ἐλεύθερος... ἐδούλωσα, ix. 19. 
He then recurs to the training 
necessary for the contest : ‘ This 
I do, lest, after having declared 
to others what they ought to do, 
I should myself be rejected as 
Bees unworthy of the prize.’ 
* The word κηρύξας, 
‘having proclaimed,’ is often 
used in the sense of ‘ preaching’ 
or ‘announcing’ the Gospel. 
But, as it is here used abso- 
lutely, we may more naturally 
take it, as ‘ having exercised the 
office of herald,’ with a double 
allusion, first to the usual reli- 
gious meaning of the word; 
secondly, to the herald who pro- 
claimed the prizes at the games. 
This new complication of the 
metaphor is rendered less vio- 
lent by the fact, that the office 
of the herald itself was an object 
of competition, and that some- 
times, as in the case of Nero, the 
victor in the games was also se- 
lected as the herald to announce 
his success. 
ἀδόκιμος is used in @ general 
sense, as ‘ unworthy of 


the prize,’ though pro- 


ἀδόκιμος, 








bably with especial reference to 
the examination of candidates 
before the contest. It may be 
observed, that this word, which, 
in all other passages except Heb. 
vi. 8, is translated in the Autho- 
rised Version ‘reprobate,’ is 
here (probably from a Calvin- 
istic scruple) translated ‘cast- 
away. 

X. 1 He follows up his own 
example by stating, in the second 
place, the warning furnished by 
the history of Israel: ‘ It is pos- 
sible that I may be rejected; it 
is needful for you to follow my 
example of abstaining from the 
full enjoyment of our liberty ; 
because the whole history of the 
Old Testament teaches the lesson 
of distrust of ourselves.’ γάρ, 
which is the right reading in- 
stead of δέ, gives the reason for 
ἀδόκιμος in ix. 27, and thus 
connects the two arguments to- 
gether. 

The stress is on πάντες : ‘ All 
enjoyed the privileges, and yet 
only a few availed themselves of 
them.’ ‘Many were called, but 
few were chosen.’ Compare the 
parallel expression in the parallel 
clause, ix. 24, ‘ All run, but one 
receives.’ Here, the sense would 
be clearer if, as there, μὲν fol- 
lowed on πάντες. 

‘Our fathers’ (ἡμῶν) is re- 
markable as addressed to readers, 
many of whom were Gentiles. 
But, as he has been speaking of 
himself just before, he naturally 
passes to the thought of the Is- 
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θαλάσσης διῆλθον, * 


FIRST EPISTLE: CHAP. X. 


2—5. 


καὶ πάντες εἰς τὸν ΜεΘυσ τ ο ἐβαπ- 


τίσθησαν ἐν τῇ νεφέλῃ καὶ ἐν τῇ θαλάσσῃ, ὃ καὶ πάντες 


τὸ αὐτὸ" πνευματικὸν ἔφαγον βρῶμα 


1 καὶ πάντες τὸ αὐτὸ 


“πνευματικὸν ἔπιον πόμα (ἔπινον γὰρ ἐκ πνευματικῆς ἀκο- 


4 ἐθαπτίσαντο. 


> 7d αὐτὸ βρῶμα. 


© τὺ αὐτὸ πόμα. 


were all baptized unto Moses in the cloud and in the sea, “and did all eat 
the same spiritual food ‘and did all drink the same spiritual drink (for 





raelites as his own ancestors. 
We must also bear in mind how 
many. even in Gentile Churches, 
had already been Jewish prose- 
lytes. 

2 The privileges selected are 
such as correspond most nearly 
to the two Christian sacraments. 
This is the only passage where 
they are thus brought in juxta- 
position. 

ἐν τῇ νεφέλῃ Kal . . . θαλάσσῃ, 
‘under the cloud,’ i.e. ‘over- 
, Shadowed by the cloudy 

pillar, as in baptism we 
pass under the cloudy veil of 
water,’ ‘through the sea,’ as 
‘through the waters of baptism.’ 
This agrees with the Rabbinical 
representation of the cloud. ‘ It 
encompassed the camp of the 
Israelites, as a wall encompasses 
acity.’ Pirke, Hleazar, c. 104, 
as quoted by Dr. Gill. Compare 
also Numb. xiv. 14: ‘ Thy cloud 
standeth over them.’ 

καὶ πάντες ἐβαπτίσθησαν. ‘And 
thus were baptized into the dis- 
pensation of Moses.’ Comp. Ex. 
xiv. 31: ‘They believed the 
Lord and His servant Moses ’ 
(after the passage of the Red 
Sea). Although ἐβαπτίσθησαν 
occurs in A. C. Ὁ. E. F. G. yet 
it may be a correction of ἐβατ- 
τίσαντο B(?). J. K. which is 
the natural expression for the 
voluntary pledge involved in 
Christian baptism. Compare 
ἀπελούσασθε, in vi. 11, 


‘The Cloud. 





εἰς TOV Μωυσῆν, used as a pa- 
rallel to εἰς τὸν χριστόν. 

4 The food and drink are 
parallel to the Lord’s Supper. 
The word ‘spiritual’ (πνευμα- 
τικόν) 18 employed partly from 
the preternatural character of 
the sustenance, as described in 
Exod. xvi. 14, xvii. 6; Numb. 
xx. 2-1], and with regard to the 
manna, in especial reference to 
its descent from heaven, and its 
designation in Ps. Ixxvili. 24, 
25, as ‘the bread of heaven,’ 
and ‘angels’ food;’ comp. Jo- 
seph. Ant. iii. 1, 6; θεῖον βρῶμα 
καὶ παράδοξον. But it also re- 
fers, and especially in the case 
of the water, to the glory which 
was reflected on the earthly ele- 
ments from their relations to 
Christ. The ‘cloud’ and the 
‘sea,’ though evidently used 
here as figures of baptism, had 
not been brought into the fixed 
circle of Messianic ideas; there- 
fore to them the word is not ap- 
plied. But the manna and the 
water seem to have been long 
understood as figures of Him 
who was to supply all the long- 
ings of His people, and they are 
accordingly so used in John vi. 
50: ‘I am the bread which 
cometh down from heaven,’ and 
John vii. 37, 39: ‘If any man 
thirst, let him come unto Me 
... (this spake He of the 
Spirit). With regard to the 
manna, no explanation was 
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λουθούσης πέτρας, ἡ “Térpa δὲ ἣν ὁ χριστός)" ὅ ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ 
4 ᾿ 


a 7 δὲ πέτρα. 


they drank of the spiritual Rock that followed them, and the Rock was 


needed. But for the allusion to 
“The Rock the rock an explana- 
which tion was needed, and 
‘ollowed.’ is given, because the 
tradition to which it refers is not 
contained in the Old Testament. 
This tradition maintained that 
there was a well formed out of 
the spring in Horeb, which ga- 
thered itself up into a rock, ‘ like 
a swarm of bees,’ and followed 
the people for forty years, some- 
times rolling of itself, sometimes 
carried by Miriam; and always 
addressed by the elders when 
they encamped, in the words of 
Numb. xxi. 17: ‘Spring up, Ὁ 
well.” See the Targums, as 
quoted by Wetstein, Schéttgen, 
and Heydenreich. 

In accordance with this notion, 
the Rock of Moses, as pointed 
out by the local tradition of 
Mount Sinai, is not a cliff in the 
mountain, but a detached frag- 
ment of rock, about fifteen feet 
high, with twelve or more fis- 
sures on its surface, from which 
the water is said to have gushed 
out for the twelve tribes. This 
local tradition is as old as the 
Koran, which mentions this very 
stone (11. 57, vu. 160) ; possibly 
as old as Josephus, who describes 
the rock of Moses as ‘ lying be- 
side’ (παρακειμένην) the moun- 
tain, Ant. i1. 1, 7. Here, as 
elsewhere, the Apostle sees no- 
thing of the outward history ex- 
cept in its reference to Christ, 
already in the wilderness, the 
Life and Guide of His people. 
Hence his allusion to the tradi- 
tion, which would have been out 
of place had the actual facts of 


the history occupied the promi- 
nent place in his thoughts, be- 
comes intelligible if he used the 
story a3 a vehicle to convey the 
idea of the ever-present power 
of Christ. Instead of adhering 
to the Mosaic narrative, which 
represents the miraculous ap- 
pearances of the water as isolated 
facts at the beginning and at 
the end of the wanderings, he 
adopted the story which endea- 
voured to bridge over the inter- 
val between the two, by repre- 
senting the cliff (sela) at Kadesh 
to have been identical with the 
rock (tzur) which had _ been 
struck at Mount Horeb. But, 
in adopting this representation, 
he guards himself from any 
hteral agreement with it: the 
word ‘spiritual’ (πνευματικῆς) 
raises our thoughts at once to 
the figurative sense in which 
alone it could be applied to the 
rock ; and the concluding words, 
‘but the Rock was Christ,’ 
seem specially inserted to im- 
press upon his readers, that, 
whatever might be the facts of 
the history or tradition, the only 
Rock which was in his mind at 
the moment was the Messiah 
(6 χριστός), as in the case of 
‘Christ our passover,’ v. 7. He 
was, ina far higher sense than 
the actual cliffs of Hor or Horeb, 
the rock which was always in 
view with its shadow to protect, 
and its waters to refresh them, 
at the end, no less than at the 
beginning, of their long wander- 
ings. 

Christ has the same relation 
to the Spirit as the rock to the 
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ἐν τοῖς πλείοσιν αὐτῶν “ηὐδόκησεν ὁ θεός: κατεστρώ- 
θησαν γὰρ ἐν τῇ ἐρήμῳ. "ταῦτα δὲ τύποι ἡμῶν ἐγενήθη- 
σαν, εἰς τὸ μὴ εἶναι ἡμᾶς ἐπιθυμητὰς κακῶν, καθὼς κἀκεῖ- 
νοι ἐπεθύμησαν. ' μηδὲ εἰδωλολάτραι γίνεσθε, καθώς τινες 
αὐτῶν, "ὥσπερ γέγραπται ᾿Εκάθισεν ὁ λαὸς φαγεῖν καὶ 
πιεῖν, καὶ ἀνέστησαν παίζειν. ὃ μηδὲ πορνεύωμεν, καθώς 


® εὐδόκησεν. » as. 


Christ) : >but with the greater part of them God was not well pleased : for 
they were overthrown in the wilderness. ® Now these things were our ex- 
amples, to the intent we should not lust after evil things, as they also 
lusted. 7 Neither become ye idolaters, as were some of them, as it is written, 
‘the people sat down to eat and drink, and rose up to play.’ * Neither let 


water; it is from Him that the | sands of the desert.” The word 


Spirit flows (comp. John vii. 
37), and one is here put for the 
other, as in 2 Cor. iii. 17: ‘The 
Lord is “the” Spirit.2 For a 
similar interpretation see Gal. 
iv. 24, where by ἀλληγορούμενα 
he expresses nearly the same 
idea as by πνευματικῆς here ; and 
for the sense of πνευματικὸς for 
‘typical, —seen in the light of 
the Spirit, see Rev. xi. 8 (ἥτις 
καλεῖται πνευματικῶς Σόδομα). 

For the traditional compari- 
son of the Messiah to the rock, 
see Philo, Alleg. 11, 21: Quod 
deterius potiori ins. § 31; and 
the Targums on Isaiah xvi. 1 
(quoted in Wetstein). For the 
comparison of God to a rock in 
the desert, see Psalm xci. 1, 2; 
Isaiah xxxii. 2. 

5 ‘Such were their privileges. 
But they were not saved there- 
by from the heaviest judgments. 
Out of the whole number who 
partook of these blessings, the 
greater part perished.’ 

ap, 1.6. ‘We know that it is 
so, for this is the proof.’ Com- 
pare Luke vii. 47, ‘Her sins are 
forgiven her, because she loved 
much.’ 

κατεστρώθησαν, ‘their bodies 
were left to moulder away on the 


is taken from κατέστρωσεν, Numb. 
xiv. 16. Fora similar argument, 
see Heb. iii. 17. 

6 ταῦτα δὲ τύποι. ‘In these 
things we may see our own mo- 
dels.’ τύπος is generally used 
for a model as an example; here, 
for a model as a warning. The 
parallel is drawn from such sins 
of the Israelites as most resem- 
bled those to which the Corin- 
thians were lable. 

ἐπιθυμητὰς κακῶν, ‘desirous of 
evil things,’ probably a general 
phrase, ‘ with your appetites set 
on evil rather than on good.’ If 
it has a more special allusion, it 
must be, in the case of the 
Corinthians, to the idol feasts, 
and of the Israelites, to the flesh- 
pots of Egypt and the quails, 
Numbers xi. 4, 18, 33. 

7 εἰδωλολάτραι, 1.6. ‘by coun- 
tenancing or partaking in the 
rites attendant on the feasts.’ 

ὥσπερ γέγραπται, i.e. ‘in the 
matter of the golden calf;’ the 
quotation is from Ex. xxxii. 6, in 
the very words of the LXX. 

παίζειν, ‘to dance,’ as in the 
heathen ceremonies, both of Syria 
and of Greece. 

8 πορνεύωμεν, 1.6. ‘by joining 
in the licentious rites, which, es- 
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τινες αὐτῶν ἐπόρνευσαν καὶ 

9 μηδὲ ἐκπειράζωμεν τὸν ᾿ κύριον, καθώς 
Ν 

ape αὐτῶν ἐπείρασαν καὶ ὑπὸ τῶν ὄφεων 


τρεῖς χιλιάδες. 
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"ἔπεσαν "μιᾷ ἡμέρᾳ εἴκοσι 


ἃ ἀπώλοντο. 


10 μηδὲ γογγύζετε, καθώς" τινες αὐτῶν ἐγόγγυσαν καὶ ἀπώ- 


a » 
ἔπεσον. 
5. τὸν Χριστὸν, καθὼς καί τινες. 


> ἐν μιᾷ, and so Lachm. Ed. 1. 
ἃ Lachm. Hd. 1. ἀπώλλυντο. 


© καθὼς καί τινες. 


us commit fornication, as some of them committed and fell in one day 


three and twenty thousand. 


pecially at Corinth, were blended 
with the worship of Venus.’ For 
this juxtaposition of the two, 
compare Acts xv. 29; and notes 
on 1 Cor. vi. 12. 

ἐπόρνευσαν, i.e. in the matter 
of Baalpeor, Numb. xxv. 1-9, 
where, as well as in Philo, 
Josephus, and the Rabbis, the 
number is 24,000, not, as here, 
23,000. The variation must be 
referred to the original text of the 
Apostle, not to any subsequent 
error or correction of the copyists, 
as they, if they altered it at all, 
would have been more likely to 
have altered in conformity with 
Numbers than against it. 

9 ἐκπειράζωμεν τὸν κύριον, “ Let 
us not tempt Christ by going to 
the verge of our Christian 
liberty,’ as in the expression 
‘tempting God’ in Matt. iv. 7. 

κύριον (B. C.) θεὸν (A.) per- 
haps corrections of χριστόν (D. 
KH. F.G. H. I. K.) But κύριον 
and χριστόν equally refer to 
Christ’s presence in the Old 
Testament, as implied in verse 4; 
Jude 5; Heb. xi. 26. And he 
here has the special reason for 
the thought, that he wishes to 
bring before the Corinthians (as 
in vii. 12), that it was against 
Christ, their loving Redeemer, 
that they sinned, in this abuse of 
their liberty. 


Ὁ Neither let us tempt the Lord, as some of 
them tempted and perished by serpents. 


10Neither murmur ye, as some 


καθώς τινες ἐπείρασαν. This 
would most naturally refer to 
Massah at Horeb, Exod. xvii. 7. 
The destruction by serpents, 
however, was ona later occasion, 
Numb. xxi. 6. 

10 γογγύζετε, 1.6. ‘do not com- 
plain against the authority of 
Paul asan Apostle’ (referring to 
the argument in ix. 1-10). 

ἐγόγγυσαν, i.e. in the matter of 
Korah, where the judgment was 
a plague, Numb. xvi. 49. 

τοῦ ὀλοθρευτοῦ, i.e. the De- 
stroying Angel—‘ the Angel of 
Death,’ from the LXX. trans- 
lation 6 ὀλοθρεύων, Exod. xii. 23. 
Compare Ps. Ixxviii. 50, where, 
by a reverse process, what is in 
Exod. xii. 23 called the ‘ Angel’ 
is called the ‘pestilence.’ See 
also the Rabbis in Lightfoot. 
For a curious resemblance to the 
words and to the general sense 
of this passage, comp. Judith, 
vill. 25-27, where, as here, the 
Israelites are warned not to give 
way to their trials, because God 
tries them only as He tried their 
fathers (πειράζει ἡμᾶς καθὰ καὶ 
τοὺς πατέρας ἡμῶν). Thus far the 
Greek; but the Vulgate adds: 
‘Tlli autem qui mutationes non 
susceperunt cum timore Domini, 
et impatientiam suam et im- 
proprium murmurationis suse 
contra Dominum postularunt, 
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Aovto ὑπὸ τοῦ ὀλοθρευτοῦ. ΤΙ ταῦτα δὲ [πάντα] “τυπικῶς 
συνέβαινον ἐκείνοις, ἐγράφη δὲ πρὸς νουθεσίαν ἡμῶν, 
εἰς ods τὰ τέλη TOV αἰώνων "κατήντηκεν. ᾿ ὥστε 6 δοκῶν 
ἑστάναι βλεπέτω μὴ πέσῃ. “πειρασμὸς ὑμᾶς οὐκ εἴλη- 
φεν εἰ μὴ ἀνθρώπινος" πιστὸς δὲ ὁ θεός, ὃς οὐκ ἐάσει ὑμᾶς 
πειρασθῆναι ὑπὲρ ὃ δύνασθε, ἀλλὰ ποιήσει σὺν τῷ πει- 


® τύποι συνέβαινον. » κατήντησεν. 


of them murmured, and perished by the destroyer. 1! Now all these things 
happened unto them for examples, and it was written for our admonition, 
upon whom theendsof theagesarecome. '*Wherefore let him that thinketh 
he standeth take heed lest he fall. 1°There hath no temptation taken you 
but such as is common to man: and God is faithful, who will not suffer 
you to be tempted above that ye are able, but will with the temptation 


exterminati sunt ab exterminatore, 
et a serpentibus perierunt.’ 

II τυπικῶς 18. only used here 
in the New Testament, and hence 
perhaps the substitution of τύποι 
mn D, Hol. Gi. 

συνέβαινον (plural) refers to 
the events in detail; ἐγράφη (sin- 
gular), to the record as a whole. 
‘These events occurred histori- 
cally to them, but the record of 
them was made for us, who, far 
removed from them, have been 
overtaken by the last great days 
of the world’s existence ;’ ‘ heirs 
of all the ages.’ 

τὰ τέλη τῶν αἰώνων, the same 
as συντέλεια αἰῶνος, Matt. xiii. 39, 
the plural nominative resulting 
from the plural genitive, the 
plural of αἰὼν being here used, as 
elsewhere in St. Paul’s Epistles. 

κατήντηκεν, ‘came down, as to 
their natural resting-place.’ 

12 ‘Therefore, with these 
warnings before us, let no one 
be so proud of his Christian pri- 
vileges, as to think that he is 
above the danger of falling.’ For 
other indications of pride and 
over-consciousness of superiority 
in the Corinthian Church, comp. 
i. 12, iv. 8, xiv, 36. 


13 He passes abruptly from 
a warning to an encouragement: 
‘Let every one take heed lest 
he fall; for he can avoid falling, 
inasmuch as he is not exposed to 
insuperable temptations’ (ἀνθρώ- 
muwos, ‘on a level with human 
powers’); ‘on the contrary, he 
may rely on the justice of God, 
who will not overwhelm us but 
by our own fault.’ The passage 
expresses (what we find often in 
the Psalms), that the faithfulness 
or justice of God, rather than 
His mercy, is the sure ground of 
hope. 

τὴν ἔκβασιν, ‘the means of 
flight.’ 

ὑπενεγκεῖν refers to the whole 
sense of the passage: ‘ You will 
be able to escape, and to bear up 
against your difficulties.’ 

14 This warning against idol- 
atry immediately following indi- 
cates that the temptation spoken 
of was in the idol feasts. 

‘You are indeed in great 
difficulties ; all the grandeur, all 
the beauty, all the festivity of 
heathen life, are around you to 
tempt you to fall into the same 
sius as those which overcame 
the Israelites; but still, by all 
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ρασμῷ καὶ τὴν ἔκβασιν τοῦ δύνασθαι " ὑπενεγκεῖν. 1} διό- 
περ, ἀγαπητοί μου, φεύγετε ἀπὸ τῆς εἰδωλολατρείας. 


® ὑμᾶς ὑπενεγκεῖν. 


also make the way to escape that ye may be able to bear it. 14 Where- 


fore, my beloved, flee from idolatry. 








the motives which I have laid 
before you, I conjure you by the 
love which I bear to you (ἀγα: 
πητοί μου), not merely to avoid 
the idol feasts for the sake of 


others, but to fly from them 
yourselves ; for to partake of 
them is, in fact, to partake of an 
idolatrous rite.’ 


PARAPHRASE OF CuHap. IX. 1—X. 14, 


When I speak of the self-denial which I would exercise 


rather than entangle any Christian in sin, I speak of what 
you know that I bear out by my habits of daily life. Yes, 
you know that such is my habitual course, you know the 
toil and servile labour of tentmaking which I undergo for 
your sakes, of my own free will, and in spite of my Apo- 
stolic dignity. It is indeed a voluntary self-denial, for my 
right to support from the Churches is undoubted. I am an 
Apostle as truly as the original Twelve. I, like them, have 
seen the Lord Jesus. I have, to you at least, given the most 
incontestable signs of my Apostleship, by your conversion. And 
therefore the refusal to receive maintenance from you is not, as 
some would insinuate, because I have not the right to ask it. I 
have this right as fully as the most favoured of the Twelve, 
as fully as even Peter the first of the Apostles, and the imme- 
diate kinsmen of Christ Himself; and this right I claim, first, 
on the general grounds which apply to all occupations: to 
the soldier, who receives his pay for fighting ; to the planter of 
the vineyard, who eats the grapes of the vineyard ; to the shep- 
herd, who supports himself on the milk of the flocks and herds 
which he feeds. And I claim it also under the sanction of a 
higher authority than any human custom ; the command which 
allows the ox to eat of the corn which it treads out, applies in 
principle to men also, for whose sake this, and all the commands 
about the brute creation, are recorded ; and this principle fully 
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justifies the practice of rewarding the labourer by a share in the 

harvest which he has helped to produce. What is thus true of 
the literal, is true also of the spiritual harvest, the seeds of 
which I have sown amongst you, and which now flourishes so 
abundantly ; and in claiming from you a maintenance in re- 
turn, I should not be claiming, like the earthly labourer, a 
reward the same in hind, but one far inferior, a reward merely 
of perishable outward maintenance in return for a harvest of 
imperishable spiritual gifts. Nor, again, should I be claiming 
anything which you refuse to grant to others, but only what you 
do grant to those teachers who with all their pretensions have 
none comparable to mine who am your founder. Such is my 
right ; but I decline to exercise it, and endure all manner of 
privations, rather than, by incurring the slightest suspicion of 
interested motives, to impede the advance of the glad tidings of 
the coming of the Anointed Deliverer, 


Let me, then, urge my example upon you ; but first I must 
again reassert my right ; the right which grows immediately out 
of that glad tidings which it is my great mission to proclaim, 
and which by our Lords own command as surely entitles its 
heralds to a maintenance, as an occupation in the service of the 
Temple entitles its priests to a share in the sacrificial gifts and 
offerings. Yet this right, whatever others may have done, as I 
suid just now, I have not used. And when I said it, remember 
that I said it not, as some would insinuate, with a view of ex- 
torting money from you by other means. So far from using 
any covert means of procuring a maintenance from you, nothing 
could induce me to forfeit the only merit Ihave. To proclaim 
the glad tidings on which my riyht ts founded, is no merit in 
itself ; itis the discharge of an inevitable duty, for which I 
deserve no more thanks than a slave who administers his master’s 
property. A reward I have, it is true; but that reward is to 
receive no reward ; it consists in the pursuance of my mission 
without reward, and therefore without suspicion and without 
offence. And you know that I am sincere in what 1 say; my 
whole life attests it. Not only have I, in this matter of the 
maintenance, changed the personal liberty which I might justly 
have claimed, for degrading and servile labour; but that I might 
gain converts, even a few out of the mass of the unbelieving 
world, Iaccommodated myself amongst you to the feelings alike 
of Jews and Gentiles. Above all, I always showed my sym- 
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pathy for the weak and unenlightened conscience. And all this 
1 did and do in order that I, as well as those whom I converted, 
might share in the gladness of those tidings which I proclaimed 
to them. 

1 have been speaking up to this time rather for those Jewish 
converts who question my right, than for those Gentile converts 
who abuse theirs. But my last words recall me to the recol- 
lection of the necessity of self-denial, for the sake, not only of 
others, but of ourselves. As certainly as the Jews know the 
right conferred by sacred services on those who minister in 
them, so surely do Gentiles know the eagerness of those who in 
the great national games of Greece contend for the prize, and 
the rigid discipline practised by them beforehand. Let this be 
an example to you, remembering only how much greater is your 
reward than the pine-leaf garland of the Isthmian games. 
Such too is my practice, not less eager or less severe ; and the 
enemy with whom I contendis my own body, which bears in the 
marks of its hard service the proof of my self-denial. He who 
has been the herald of the contest and of the prize to others, 
must beware lest he himself be rejected at the end of the day as 
worthless. For indeed no privileges, however exalted, are able 
to secure us against the danger of temptations, as we know 
from the example of our ancestors in the faith. They, like us, 
had their Baptism in the Red Sea, and in the shadow of the 
cloudy pillar. They, like us, had their Eucharist in the manna 
and in the water from the rock ; the rock which followed them, 
according to the tradition, throughout their wanderings ; the 
rock which was no less than Christ. Allalihe were so favoured ; 
and yet of all, except two, the carcases were left bleaching in 
the desert. In their sins we see the likeness of those to which 
we in these latter days are tempted ; the idolatrous rites, the 
sensuality of heathenism, the abuse of Christian liberty, the 
murmurs against authority. Beware, then, lest you fall. So 
far from being exposed to superhuman difficulties, God’s justice 
will always give an issue from your trials, if only you will 
avail yourselves of it. And so, though your temptations to 
idolatry are great, yet you can and ought to escape from them. 
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Tue Apostitn’s View ΟΕ TEACHERS. 


In some respects the preceding Section resembles the discussion 
on Marriage in Chapter vii. The Apostle lays down a general 
principle, from which his own conduct is an exception. Both 
the principle and the exception derive remarkable illustration 
The prin. 120m ancient history. The general principle is the 
prin 3 
ciple main- same as that which Plato asserts in the first book of 
oo by the Republic, that all professions, the highest as well 
ἶ as the lowest, have two aspects: that which ministers 
to the public good (εὐεργετική), and that which supports the 
individual during his ministrations (μισθαρνητική). The more 
unselfish and benevolent is the main object of the profession, 
the more is the need for a maintenance of the man to whom 
that object itself yields nothing. Such precisely is the Apostle’s 
argument on behalf of the rights of the first Apostolic teachers, 
which has become the basis in later times of the endowment of 
a separate order of clergy. But to this general rule, which he 
lays down for others, he makes an exception against himself; 
and this, again, coincides with the similar stress which the 
greatest of heathen philosophers laid on the distinction between 
himself and the regular teachers of bis time. They received pay 
The ex.  /ortheirinstruction ; he vehemently repudiatedit. ‘So- 
ample en- crates,’ says Mr. Gries ‘considered such a bargain 
ee by as nothing less than servitude, robbing the teacher of 
ocrates. 
all free choice as to persons or proceeding ; and as- 
similated the relation between teacher and pupil to that between 
two lovers, or two intimate friends, which was thoroughly dis- 
honoured, robbed of its charm and reciprocity, and prevented 
from bringing about its legitimate reward of attachment and 
devotion, by the intervention of money payment.’ This was 
the Apostle’s feeling towards his converts; and although the 
actual order of the world, as he himself acknowledges, would 
render it almost impracticable as a general rule, yet it is 
impossible not to appreciate at once the loftiness of his senti- 
The rei. ment and the force of his argument. Inan age orina 
gious au- society, where the minds of men are disposed readily to 
be of acquiesce, there is usually no authority greater than 
‘that of an order of established teachers. But in a 


1 Hist. of Greece, vol. viii. p. 482 ; founded on Xenophon, Mem, i. 2, 6. 
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time of unsettlement or inquiry, such as was the Apostolic age, 
and, it may be added, our own, the authority of a layman in 
religious matters is usually far higher than that of a clergyman ; 
and for this reason, that every sentiment which he utters on 
such subjects is regarded as spontaneous, disinterested, and un- 
professional, to a degree not felt in the case of the regular and 
established organs of instruction. Such a /ay position, if one 
may so speak, the Apostle here labours to vindicate for himself. 


m 2 
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APOSTOLICAL COMMUNION. 


THE concluding verse of the last Section has brought him 
back to the original subject of the sacrificial feasts ;. but 
whereas he dwelt before only on the scandal to others, he now, 
in accordance with the train of thought begun in ix. 23, 
dwells chiefly on the evil to themselves. And the sense of 
this evil is enhanced by the recollection incidentally intro- 
duced in x. 3 of the only Christian institution which bore 
any resemblance to these feasts. This argument from the 
Eucharist he introduces by an appeal, not, as before, to his. 
own authority or example, but to their common sense and 
reason. It was a practice with which they were all familiar 
as with an institution which belonged equally to the whole 
society. It was an argument which, with their boasted logical 
acumen, they must recognise as self-evident. 

That Christ is one with His people, is a truth which pervades 
the whole of St. Paul’s teaching. The peculiarity of this 
passage is that, for the sake of a more direct contrast with the 
idol feast, he urges the closeness of this communion, not in 
Christian life generally, but in the feast or meal of the Eu- 
charist. The reality of this communion he enforces chiefly by 
two arguments. 

First, he refers them to the words of the institution, with 
which, as we know from xi. 23, they were already familiar. 
Every expression points back to the scene of the Last Supper, 
as if he said, ‘ The cup, the words of blessing, the bread with 
the act of breaking, bring beforeour minds the memorable night 
when He said, “ This is the new covenant in my blood, this is 
my body,” and therefore you know what is implied in drinking 
of that cup, and eating of that bread.’ 

It is observable that, whereas in all other passages the bread 
is mentioned before the cup, according to the order of the 
original institution, here and in verse 21 the cup is mentioned 
before the bread, probably from the turn given to the whole 
passage by the parallel in the heathen feasts, where the libation 
preceded the meal. 

The plural form (εὐλογοῦμεν, κλῶμεν) probably points to the 
fact that the whole society in some manner took part in the 
blessing of the cup and the breaking of the bread. This is re- 
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quired by the turn of the argument which, especially in verse 
17, implies that the ‘ communion’ was ajoint act of all, «The com- 
and which here implies that this joint communion con- ™munion.’ 
sisted, not in ‘drinking’ and ‘eating,’ but in ‘blessing the 
cup’ and ‘ breaking the bread.’ This joint act may have been 
performed either by themselves actually assisting in the blessing 
and the breaking, or as represented by the president of the 
feast, whilst they, in the case of the blessing, responded to it by 
the Hebrew ‘ Amen’ (as must be inferred from xiv. 16). 
From the expressions used in Acts ii. 46 (‘ they,’ i.e. the be- 
lievers generally, ‘ breaking bread’), and xx. 7 (‘they came 
together to break bread ’), it would seem that, at least, in the 
case of the bread, it was a joint action; and such is the opinion 
even of the Roman Catholic commentator, Estius. 
‘Communion’ (κοινωνία) is here alone used of the Eucharist, 
and is the origin of the name as applied to it. The predomi- 
nant idea of the word in this place is that of union with Christ 
(as in i. 9), in contrast, as it afterwards appears in verse 20, 
to ‘union with demons.’ But the especial allusion to the 
Eucharist leads him to express this union in the stronger lan- 
guage ‘communion of the blood . . . and of the body... of 
Christ,’ as suggested by the words of the original institution, 
which coincided with the sentiment of entire identification, 
elsewhere expressed under the same forms of speech (as in 
John vi. 50-56); and here of especial importance for the 
argument against the idol feasts. ‘You are one with Christ,’ 
he would say, ‘ because you are one with each other; and this 
too is expressed in the Christian feast.’ The thought is sug- 
gested to him: (1) By the sense always latent in the word 
κοινωνία, not merely of a participation, but of a joint partici- 
pation; so that, although it is capable of application to a single 
person, it almost always involves the notion of several. (2) 
By the nature of the ceremony itself. Having, for the reason 
above stated, begun with allusion to the cup, he proceeds to the 
bread, or ‘loaf’ (such is the meaning of τὸν ἄρτον), which, 
unlike the modern mode of celebration, seems to have been 
placed whole on the table, and then divided into its several 
portions; thus representing the idea, so frequentin the Apostle’s 
writings, of the one community, with various parts and functions, 
but united in their common Head. Jamblichus (in his Life of 
Pythagoras, p.18) says that, ‘ according to the barbarian custom 
in former times, all friends agreed together over one loaf’ (ἐπὶ 
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ἕνα ἄρτον συνίεσαν). (3) By the use of the word ‘ Body ’ (capa) 
‘The Body of Christ. This, in St. Paul’s language, almost al- 
of Christ.’ ways means, not His literal corporeal frame, but that 
new body which is His by virtue of His union with His 
followers, namely, the whole Christian society. Compare vi. 15, 
xu. 12, 27; Eph. i. 23, 11. 16, iv. 4, 16, v. 30; Col.i.24. The 
exceptions to this usage are Phil. i. 21, ‘ fashioned like unto 
His glorious body ;’ Col. 1. 22,‘ you . . . hath He reconciled 
in the body of His flesh through death ;’ and perhaps Bom. vii. 
4, « dead to the law by the body of Christ.’ 

This idea of the Apostle is entirely different from that 
which in later times has usually been attached to the act and 
words of the institution of the Eucharist. The word ‘Com- 
munion,’ however, as handed down from those times, has not 
altogether lost this double meaning. And now and then, amidst 
expressions tending altogether in other directions, fragmentary 
glimpses occur of the ancient Apostolic doctrine. ‘ Faith,’ says 
Ignatius (Ep. ad Trall. c. 8), ‘is the flesh of the Lord; Love 
is His blood.’ And in the Second Prayer after the celebration 
of the Communion in the Church of England, we stumble 
on the solitary phrase which embodies the Pauline thought : 
‘very members incorporate in the mystical body of Thy Son, 
which is the blessed company of all faithful people.’ 
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> ὡς φρονίμοις λέγω" κρίνατε ὑμεῖς ὅ φημι. ᾿ 
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“τὸ ποτήριον 


τῆς εὐλογίας ὃ Ὁ εὐλογοῦμεν, οὐχὶ κοινωνία ὃ τοῦ αἵματος τοῦ 
χριστοῦ ἐστίν; τὸν ἄρτον ὃν κλῶμεν, οὐχὶ κοινωνία τοῦ 


/ 
σώματος τοῦ χριστοῦ ἐστίν; ; 


Wi 


OTL εἷς ἄρτος, ἕν σῶμα οἱ 


πολλοί ἐσμεν" οἱ γὰρ πάντες ἐκ τοῦ ἑνὸς ἄρτου μετέχομεν. 


3. Lachm. Ed. 1. κοινωνία ἐστὶν τοῦ alu. 


15T speak as to wise men ; judge ye what I say. 


16The cup of blessing 


which we bless, is it not the communion of the blood of Christ? the 
bread which we break, is it not the communion of the body of Christ ? 
7 For we being many are one bread, and one body: for we are all par- 


15 ὡς φρονίμοις, i.e. ‘in your 
acknowledged character of wise 
men.’ Comp. i. 5, viii. 1, ὑμεῖς, 
1.0. ‘you, as distinct from me.’ 
Comp. 2 Cor. i. 24. 

16 ‘The cup of blessing’ oc- 
curs only here in the New 
Testament. It is in allusion to 
the fourth and most sacred cup 
at the Paschal feast, which was 
so called from the words pro- 
nounced over it: ‘Blessed be 
Thou, O Lord our God, the King 
of the world, who has created 
the fruit ofthe vine.’ (Lightfoot 
ad loc.) 

εὐλογεῖν, aS used in the LXX., 
is properly, ‘to speak well of,’ 
hence ‘to praise,’ ‘to congra- 
tulate,’ and it may thus beapplied 
with equal propriety to God and 
to man. The Hebrew word 773, 
of which it is frequently a trans- 
lation, means in the first instance 
‘to kneel,’ and hence its original 
application is, ‘to worship,’ or 

‘ praise God ;’ and its application 
to man is only secondary. εὐλογία 
is used here, as in xiv. 16, and 
Matt. xxvi. 26 (compare Luke 
xxii. 19), as equivalent to εὖχα- 
ριστία, the only difference being 
that εὐλογία expresses the form, 
and εὐχαριστία the substance of 





the speech. The one is ‘a bless- 
ing of God,’ the other, ‘a thanks- 
giving to God.’ But there is 
the further thought that by this 
thanksgiving or ‘grace,’ the 
object so spoken of is consecrated 


to God’s service. Comp. 1 Tim. 
iv. 4, 5: οὐδὲν ἀπόβλητον pera 
εὐχαριστίας λαμβανόμενον" 


ἁγιάζεται γὰρ διὰ λόγου θεοῦ 
καὶ ἐντεύξεως. Hence arises the 
application of the word to in- 
animate objects. ὃ εὐλογοῦμεν, 
‘over which we pronounce our 
blessing of God.’ So‘ He blessed 
the loaves,’ Luke ix. 16, and 
(on one occasion only) in the 
Old Testament, ‘He doth bless 
the sacrifice’ (1 Sam. ix. 13: 
εὐλογεῖ τὴν θυσίαν, LUXX.). By 
a like confusion the elements of 
the bread and wine were after- 
wards called by the name of 
‘thanksgiving’ or ‘ Eucharist.’ 
Comp. Justin, Ρ. 99; τοῦ εὐχα- 
ρισθέν ΤῸΝ ἄρτου καὶ οἴνου καὶ ὕδατος 

. καὶ ἢ τροφὴ αὕτη καλεῖται παρ᾽ 
ἡμῶν εὐχαριστία. 

17 ὅτι εἷς... οἵ πολλοί ἐσμεν. 
The argument is as though he 
said, ‘In the cup you jointly 
partake of the blood of Christ, 
according to His words. But in 
the bread you jointly partake of 
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18 βλέπετε τὸν ᾿Ισραὴλ κατὰ σάρκα" * οὐχ οἱ ἐσθίοντες τὰς 
θυσίας κοινωνοὶ τοῦ θυσιαστηρίου εἰσίν; rt οὖν φημί; 
ὅτι " εἰδωλόθυτόν τι ἐστὶν ἢ. ὅτι" εἴδωλόν τι ἐστίν ; “ ἀλλ᾽ 
ὅτι “ἃ θύουσιν δαιμονίοις καὶ οὐ θεῷ θύουσιν, οὐ θέλω δὲ 


" οὐχί. » Transpose εἴδωλον and εἰδωλόθυτόν. 
© θύει τὰ ἔθνη, δαιμονίοις θύει, Kal ov Θεῷ. 
takers of that one bread. ‘Behold Israel after the flesh : have not they 
which eat of the sacrifices communion with the altar? 1What say I 
then ? that what is offered in sacrifice to idols is anything or that the 
idol is anything? *°Nay, but that the things which they sacrifice, ‘they 


the body of Christ by a still , of the Mussulmans or Samaritans. 
clearer argument. For what is | The Jewish sacrifices of which 
the meaning of the one loaf with | he here speaks were not the sin- 
its several parts, except to set | offerings (which were entirely 
before us that one loaf and one | consumed on the altar), but 
body which we are collectively ? | those called ‘ peace-offerings’ or 
(οἱ πολλοί, see xii. 12.) For this | ‘ thank-offerings.’ 
is the meaning of that solemn For the practice of eating the 
act in which we all (ot πάντες, | remainder of sacrifices, see Lev. 
not one or two only, but the | viii. 31: Deuteron. xii, 18, xvi. 
whole society) partake, not of | 11. 
separate fragments, but of the The somewhat harsh expres- 
one complete loaf (ἐκ τοῦ évos | sion ‘ have communion with the 
dprov). And this one body, | altar,’ seems to be substituted 
which we thus prove ourselves | for what we should naturally 
to be by this act, is the body of | have expected, ‘ with God ;’ 
Christ of which we partake in | partly in order to bring more 
the Eucharist.’ vividly before them the connexion 
18 The practice of the Israel- | of the feasts with the altar from 
ites is introduced toim- | which they were taken, but 
Jewish | press upon his readers, | chiefly because ‘communion with 
in a case more familiar | God’ was too high a thought to 
to them than Grecian customs, | be brought down to the level of 
the necessary connexion of all | the mere outward ceremonial of 
sacrificial feasts with the worship | the fleshly Israel. For this sub- 





to which they belonged. stitution of words comp. viii. 2, 
‘Israel after the flesh;’ i.e. the | ix. 17. 
Jews literally, as distinct from 19,20 The suppressed con- 


‘the Israel of God,’ Gal. vi. 16. | clusion of the last verse would 
Here, as in Gal. iv. 3, 8,9 (‘the | be, ‘So you by partaking of the 
beggarly elements of the world’), | heathen feasts partake of their 
the Apostle speaks of the Jewish | worship.’ And this recalls the 
nation and system, as if, in | assertion in viii. 4, that the 
comparison with the Christian | heathen divinities had no real 
society, they were nearly on a | existence. As though he said, 
level with the Gentile nations | ‘ When I speak thus, do I contra- 
and Pagan worship, much as we | dict what I said before? No; but 


might now speak of the sacrifices | what I say is this (ἀλλ᾽ ὅτι).᾽ As 
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ε ἴω Ν A ὃ , ’ θ 92] 5 ὃ ᾽ς 
ὑμᾶς κοινωνοὺς τῶν δαιμονίων γίνεσθαι. 7! οὐ δύνασθε πο-. 
τήριον κυρίου πίνειν καὶ ποτήριον δαιμονίων, οὐ δύνασθε 


sacrifice to devils and not to God,’ and I would not that ye should have 


communion with devils. 


*1'Ye cannot drink the cup of the Lord and the 


cup of devils, ye cannot be partakers of the Lord’s table and of the table 





in vii. 4 he had said that what- 
ever might be the notions of 
heathens about their divinities, 
at any rate for Christians those 
divinities had no real existence ; 
so here conversely, he says, that 
whatever might be the feelings 
Thehe. Of Christians about the 
then Deities false divinities, still to 
‘Demons the heathen they had 
ὃ real existence. And in proof 
of this he quotes from the 
LXX. version of Deut. xxxii. 17, 
ἔθυσαν δαιμονίοις καὶ ov θεῷ. 
From this passage his meaning 
has often been taken to be that, 
although the particular divinities, 
as conceived under the names of 
Jupiter, Venus, d&c., were mere 
fictions, yet there were real evil 


spirits who, under those names, 


or in the general system of pagan 
polytheism, beguiled them away 
from the true God. (So Ps. 
XCV1. 5, πάντες οἱ θεοὶ τῶν ἐθνῶν 
δαιμόνια.) Such certainly was 
the general belief of the early 
Christians. But the strong de- 
claration in viii. 4, reiterated 
here in verse 19, of the utter 
non-existence of the heathen 
divinities, renders it safer to 
understand him as saying that 
in the mind of the heathen 
sacrificers, whatever Christians 
might think, the sacrifices were 
really made to those whom the 
Old Testament called δαιμόνια. 
It is in fact a play on the word 
δαιμόνιον. The heathen Greeks 
(as in Acts xvii. 18, the only 
passage where it is so used in 
Biblical Greek) employed it as 


a general word for ‘ Divinity,’ 
and more especially for those 
heroes and inferior divinities, to 
whom alone (according to the 
belief of this later age), and not 
to the supreme rulers of the uni- 
verse, sacrifices as such were 
due. The writers of the New 
Testament and the LXX., on 
the other hand, always use it of 
‘evil demons,’ although never 
perhaps, strictly speaking, for 
the author of evil, who is called 
emphatically ‘Satan,’ or ‘The 
Devil.’ It is by a union of these 
two meanings that the sense of 
the passage is produced. ‘The 
words of Deut. xxxii. 17 truly 
describe their state, for even 
according to their own confession, 
although in a different sense, 
they sacrifice to demons.’ A 
similar play on the same word, 
although for a different object, 
occurs inthe Apology of Socrates, 
where he defends himself against 
the charge of atheism, on the 
ground that he believed in a 
demon (δαιμόνιον) ; and that 
demons (δαιμόνια) being sons of 
gods (θεῶν aides), he must 
therefore be acknowledged to 
believe in the gods themselves. 

There are here great varieties 
of reading ; but none important, 
except that Marcion reads ὅτι 
ἱερόθυτόν τί ἐστιν ἢ εἰδωλόθυτόν τί 
ἐστιν; an alteration apparently 
made in order to place Jewish 
sacrifices (ἱερόθυτα) on the same 
level as heathen (εἰδωλόθυτα). 

21 He now turns to the prac- 
tical conclusion that there is 
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22—27. 


, ΄ , \ , ὃ , 22 ἃ 

τραπέζης κυρίου μετέχειν καὶ τραπέζης δαιμονίων. ““ἢ 

παραζηλοῦμεν τὸν κύριον ; μὴ ἰσχυρότεροι αὐτοῦ ἐσμέν ; 
“8 Πάντα " ἔξεστιν, ἀλλ᾽ ov πάντα συμφέρει" πάντα " ἔξ- 


5. Add μοί. 


of devils. 
He? 


22Do we provoke the Lord to jealousy? are we mightier than 


38 All things are in my power, but all things are not profitable: all 


a real incompatibility between 
Christianity and partaking in the 
sacrificial feasts as such. ‘The 
cup of demons’ is the bowl 
(κρατὴρ) of libation which was 
poured forth at the beginning of 
a feast or of a sacrifice; hence 
to drink of the wine of libation 
was regarded by the Rabbis as a 
sign of apostasy (see Wetstein). 
‘The table of demons’ may 
either be the table for the meal 
following upon the sacrifice, or 
the more solemn banquets laid 
out, as in the Roman lectisternia, 
on tables attached to the altars. 
(Macrob. Sat.ii.11.) The phrase 
τράπεζα τῷ δαιμονίῳ occurs in 
Isa. Ixy. 11 (ΧΧ.). ‘The table 
of the Lord,’ as distinct from 
‘the cup of the Lord,’ is the table 
on which the bread is 
placed. The use of 
the word agrees with 
the description of the actual 
ceremony in xi. 20-34; the 
Lord’s Table being the natural 
accompaniment of the Lord’s 
Supper (xi. 20). For the general 
argument compare 2 Cor. vi. 15. 
The incompatibility is height- 
ened, and in part suggested, by 
the recollection that one of 
Christ’s peculiar works was the 
casting out of demons. 

22 ἢ παραζηλοῦμεν τὸν κύριον ; 
‘Or if we think we are able to 
unite these discordant elements, 
are we prepared to challenge the 
Lord to anger? Surely we are 


‘The Lord’s 
Table.’ 





not stronger than He?’ The 
words are a continuation of the 
same quotation in Deut. xxxii. 
17-21, as that from which the 
words of verse 20 are taken: καὶ 
εἶδε κύριος Kal ἐζήλωσε. . . καὶ 
εἶπεν. .. Αὐτοὶ παρεζήλωσάν pe 
ἐπ’ οὐ θεῷ, παρώξυνάν με ἐν τοῖς 
εἰδώλοις αὐτῶν (comp. also Baruch 
iv. 7, 8). There is the same 
play upon κύριος here, as upon 
δαιμόνια In 19: ‘Shall we pro- 
voke the jealous Lord who has 
in the Law denounced idolatry, 
by mixing His cup and His table 
with that of devils?’ 

For this identification of Christ 
with ‘the Lord’ of the Old Tes- 
tament, comp. verses 4 and 9. 

The expression παραζηλοῦμεν 
is taken from the metaphor of 
marriage between God and His 
people, which pervades large por- 
tions of the Old Testament, es- 
pecially Hosea and Ezekiel. The 
strength of the expression would 
seem to indicate that they had 
continued the celebration of the 
Eucharist with an idol feast. 
Compare xi. 30, where in speak- 
ing of a similar subject he alludes 
to the judgments provoked by it. 

23 The transition here is so 
abrupt that one would almost 
imagine the ensuing section to 
stand entirely by itself, merely 
as a practical summary of the 
whole question, especially as the 
argument is taken up again from 
the original point of view which 
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εστιν, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ πάντα οἰκοδομεῖ. ** 
πᾶν τὸ ἐν μακέλλῳ πωλούμενον 


ἀλλὰ τὸ τοῦ ἑτέρου." 30 


ἐσθίετε μηδὲν ἀνακρίνοντες διὰ τὴν συνείδησιν" 
"κυρίου γὰρ ἡ γῆ καὶ τὸ πλήρωμα αὐτῆς. 


111 
μηδεὶς τὸ ἑαυτοῦ ζητείτω, 


6 Tod 


eens τις καλεῖ 


ὑμᾶς τῶν ἀπίστων καὶ θέλετε πορεύεσθαι, πᾶν τὸ παρατιυ- 


* Add ἕκαστος. 


things are in my power, but all things edify not. 
35 Whatsoever is sold in the shambles, 


own, but that which is another’s. 


> τοῦ γὰρ Κυρίου. 


© εἰ δέ Ths. 


Τοῦ no one seek his 


that eat, not asking* questions for conscience sake : *®for ‘the earth is the 


Lord’s, and the fulness thereof.’ 


*7Tf any of them that believe not bid 


* Gr, judging. 





had been dropped since ix. 23. 
But the allusions to the Eucharist 
in verses 26, 28, 30, still furnish 
a thread of connexion. Here, as 
in vi..12, an impassioned appeal 
of the Apostle, expressing the 
contrariety between the profes- 
sion of Christians and the practice 
of heathenism, is broken off by 
what seem to be the words of an 
objector, ‘all things are lawful,’ 
which St. Paul takes up, adopts 
as his own, and proceeds to 
justify and moderate. The first 
qualification, ‘all things are not 
expedient,’ is the same as in Vl. 
12. The second, ‘all things edify 
not’ (οἰκοδομεῖ), is peculiar to 
this passage, and is used in re- 
ference to the argument already 
begun in vii. 2. ‘This indif- 
ference about idol feasts does 
not, aS you suppose, advance a 
man in Christian knowledge or 
holiness; it may tend only to 
retard him.’ Comp. viii. 10. 


24 ‘ Hvery man’s actions affect 
his neighbour’s welfare as well 
as his own.’ 


25 Now follow the practical 
rules ; and first, the concessions 
to latitude. 


μάκελλον, a Latin word, which 
Plutarch uses to expiain the 





Greek word κρεωπώλιον. It was 
also used by the Rabbis, wip. 

μηδὲν ἀνακρίνοντες, ‘asking no 
questions, whether the food is oF 
is not from the flesh of victims.’ 

διὰ τὴν συνείδησιν, ‘because of 
the religious scruple which it 
may excite, whether in your- 
selves or in others.’ 

26 ‘The earth is the Lord’s, 
and the fulness thereof,’ from 
Ps. xxiv. 1, wasthe common form 
of Jewish thanksgiving before 
the meal (see Wetstein, ad loc.) ; 
and hence probably it was the 
early Eucharistic blessing, and 
thus alluded to in this place, 
‘ This, therefore, is not Inconsis- 
tent with the cup of blessing 
and the table of the Lord.’ 

Tov κυρίου, used ambiguously 
for ‘Christ,’ and the Lord of 
the Old Testament, as in 22. 

τὸ πλήρωμα, i.e. ‘that which 
fills it.’ For the general sense 
compare 1 Tim. iv. 4. 

27 The invitation supposed is 
to a private meal, not in the 
temple. For the transposition 
of τῶν ἀπίστων Comp. viii. 11, ix. 
Oey. 19; 

Balers ‘are anxious to go.’ 
This shows that the persons 
addressed are the enlightened 


party. 
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a Ἂς Ν ΄, 
θέμενον ὑμῖν ἐσθίετε μηδὲν ἀνακρίνοντες διὰ τὴν συνείδη- 
val lal / 5 ἈΝ 
ow. *éav δέ τις ὑμῖν εἴπῃ Τοῦτο "ἱερόθυτόν ἐστιν, μὴ 
ἐσθίετε δι ἐκεῖνον τὸν μηνύσαντα καὶ τὴν συνείδησιν." 
29 , Ν , ΕΝ Ν ε A "λλὰ Ν A eee 
συνείδησιν δὲ λέγω οὐχὶ τὴν ἑαυτοῦ, ἀλλὰ THY TOU ἑτέρου. 
y 3, , 
ἵνα τί yap ἡ ἐλευθερία pov κρίνεται ὑπὸ ἄλλης συνειδή- 
Po a ε Ν “- 
σεως; ᾿ εἰ" ἐγὼ χάριτι μετέχω, τί βλασφημοῦμαι ὑπερ οὗ 
© εἰ δὲ, 


3. εἰδωλόθυτον. b Add τοῦ γὰρ Κυρίου 7 γῆ καὶ τὸ πλήρωμα αὐτῆς. 


you to a feast and ye desire to go, whatsoever is set before you eat, not 
asking questions for conscience sake. **But if any one say to you ‘this 
is offered in sacrifice unto idols,’ eat not for his sake that showed it and 
for conscience sake. *®Conscience I say not thine own, but that of the 


other. 


For why is my liberty judged by another conscience? “If I by 


grace be a partaker, why am I evil spoken of for that for which I give 





28 τις. Not the host (who 
would not be again introduced in 
this way), but one of the guests, 
either a heathen who wished to 
put the Christian to a test, or a 
Jew who wished to point out the 
danger. ἱερόθυτον (A. B. H.) is 
a neutral word, εἰδωλόθυτον (Ὁ. 
D. EH. F. G. J. K.), a contemp- 
tuous one. 

29, 30 Here follows a com- 
pressed dialogue, like Rom. iii. 
1-8. St. Panl says, ‘By the 
religious scruple I mean, not that 
of the enlightened, but of the 
weak Christian.’ To which the 
enlightened Christian answers, 
‘Why, what is this (iva τί γάρ) ἢ 
What is the reason that my 
liberty is to be condemned by a 
scruple in which I have no con- 
cern? If J eat with a grateful 
thanksgiving, why am I to be 
‘whyis Xposed to calumny 
my liberty for a meal for which 
indged’?” I give thanks?’ To 
this St. Paul returns no direct 
answer, but turns it off abruptly 
with the general conclusion in 
verse 31: ‘If you give thanks 
to God for what you do, remem- 
ber that every act, even in eating 
and drinking, must be done to 
His glory, and if to His glory, 





then without offence toany.’ As 
in Rom. iii. 1-8, instead of an- 
swering the objector, he abruptly, 
and as if still continuing the 
objector’s sentence, says, ‘ whose 
condemnation is just.’ The 
abrupt introduction of the words 
of the opponent may be explained 
by the supposition that he is 
quoting the words of the Corin- 
thian letter, as in vi. 12, vii. 1, 
viii. 1, x. 23, xi. 2. Compare 
Rom. xiv. 8, where, after stating 
the indifference of days and of 
meats, he concludes, ‘ Whether 
therefore we live or die, we are 
the Lord's,’ 

κρίνεται, ‘iS brought under 
judgment,’ with an allusion to 
ἀνακρίνοντες in verses 25, 27. 

χάριτι, ‘ by grace,’ and εὐχαρι- 
στῶ, “1 give thanks,’ seem to 
refer to the Eucharistic blessing, 
as in 26, and to imply that it 
accompanied the social meal. 
Compare ver. 31, illustrated 
by Col. iii. 17: ‘ Whatsoever ye 
do in word or deed, do all in the 
name of the Lord Jesus, giving 
thanks (εὐχαριστοῦντες) to God 
and the Father by Him.’ 

βλασφημοῦμαι, ‘misrepresent- 
ed.’ Compare Rom. ii. 24 and 


xiv. 16. 
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N.S a sy a iS θί » , » 
cyw ευχαριστω; ELTE ουν EDULETE ELTE πινετε ELTE TL ποι- 
al ἴων wn £ 9 
εἴτε, πάντα εἰς δόξαν θεοῦ ποιεῖτε. ““ ἀπρόσκοποι “Kal 
’ ’ ’ὔ \9 XN συλ 5 7 A cal 
Ἰουδαίοις γίνεσθε καὶ Ἕλλησιν καὶ τῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ τοῦ θεοῦ, 
Qs Ν 4, [4] \ »“ na 
δ καθὼς κἀγὼ πάντα πᾶσιν ἀρέσκω, μὴ ζητῶν τὸ ἐμαυτοῦ 
b , > Ne \ ων ees y 06 1 
σύμφορον, ἄλλα τὸ των TOAAwWY, Wa σωθωσιν. xT, 'μι- 
μηταί μου γίνεσθε, καθὼς κἀγὼ χριστοῦ. 
5 γίνεσθε καὶ Ἰούδαίοις. > συμφέρον. 
thanks? *' Whether therefore ye eat or drink or whatsoever ye do, do 
all to the glory of God. *’Give none offence, neither to Jews nor Greeks, 
nor to the church of God, *Seven as J please all in all things, not seek- 
ing mine own profit, but that of the many, that they may be saved. 


x1. 'Be ye followers of me, even as J also am of Christ, 





31, 32 ‘To the glory of God,’ 
ie. ‘so that God may 


«wating _ receive praise (comp. 
ingtothe vi. 20; Matt. v. 16) 
glory of SS os 
God” from your acts being 


such as to cause no 
offence, either to Jews, as shrink- 
ing from the heathen sacrifices ; 
or to Gentiles (comp. 28), as 
watching for your acquiescence 
in their idolatry, in order to 
justify themselves; or to the 
chosen people of God, convened 
for their most solemn ordinance.’ 
ἐσθίειν καὶ πίειν, is used in 
speaking of the Lord’s Supper, 
xi. 22. 

The form of consecrating all 
human acts to God, was already 
in use amongst the Jews, by 
whom, as now amongst Mussul- 
mans, every act was performed 


‘in the name of God.’ The 
peculiarity of the Apostolic pre- 
cept seems to be that it points 
out how every meal may in 
reality be eaten to the glory of 
God; namely, by consideration 
for the feelings of others. Epic- 
tetus, on being asked how anyone 
could eat so as to please God, 
answered, ‘By eating justly, 
temperately, and thankfully.’ 

ἀρέσκω of itself has (like dpe- 
oxos) something of a bad sense. 
Comp. Gal. i. 10. 

τῶν πολλῶν, not ‘many ;’ but 
‘the many,’ the whole mass with 
whom he had to deal. 

XI. τ He here returns to his 
own example, as in ix. 1-16, and 
to the example of Christ, as in 
viii. 11. 
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PARAPHRASE OF CHap. X. 15—XI. 1. 


You must heep yourselves distinct from acts of idol worship, both 
for your own sake and for that of others. And the allusion just 
madeto the Eucharist suggests an additionalreason for doing so, 
such as will come home to the common sense of all, especially of 
you who pride yourselves on your wisdom. You know that 
when we join in blessing the cup, not of heathen libations, but 
of our sacred Christian meal, we join, as Christ Himself has 
taught us, in partaking of His blood ; yet more, when we join 
in breaking the loaf, we join in partaking of His body ; for the 
very meaning of that joint act is to express that we, the 
Christian society, are as truly one body, the body of Christ, 
as the various particles of bread are one compact loaf. Such 
is the closeness of communion with Christ, into which our 
Christian feasts bring us. Itnow remains, on the other hand, 
to point out how closely the sacrificial feasts of the heathens 
bring them into connexion with the objects of their worship. 
It is involved in the very principle of sacrifice. Look at the 
Jewish sacrificial feasts, with which all Jewish converts are 
familiar, and remember how entirely those feasts are identified 
with the altar, on which the victims are killed, and upon which 
their blood is sprinkled. However much the social elements 
may appear to prevail, yet the religious element lies at the basis 
of the feast. And-so in the heathen sacrifices, although the 
false divinities to whom they are offered, have for us no real 
existence ; yet the very words, which they use to designate those 
divinities, serve to identify their act of sacrifice with that which 
is described in the Law as a sacrifice, not to God, but to 
demons. If then their libations be shed, and their table be 
spread for demons, it is manifestly inconsistent with the sacred 
cup which you drink, the sacred meal of which you partake in 
the name of Him whose work on earth was to destroy and 
drive out demons, it is an insult to His majesty ; and as we 
read in the same passage of the Law, which speaks of the 
heathen sacrifices, He will be roused to jealousy, and by visible 
judgments compel us to acknowledge His power. 
The conclusion, then, of the whole argument is, that 
although in the highest sense, all these matters, as relating 
. not to things inward but outward, are absolutely indifferent, yet 
that indifference must always be subject to two qualifications : 
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(1) That the welfare of the whole Christian man must be 
attended to. (2) That advance in Christian holiness must 
not be impeded, whether in ourselves or in others ; for in all 
things we must consider others rather than ourselves. 

The practical result therefore is that, although you may 
eat of meat sold in the shambles, and accept invitations to 
feasts in the houses of heathens, without scruple ; yet, if any 
one try to test your belief by reminding you that itis part of a 
sacrificial feast, then abstain. The thankful enjoyment of all 
God’s gifts, which constitutes the essence of a Christian meal, 
ceases at once when it offends the religious scruples of others. 
In every meal, and in every act, we must so conduct ourselves 
as that praise and honour may return to God. This can only 
be by avoiding carefully everything which may ensnare either 
the Jewish or the Gentile portion of the community, or the 
Christian community itself as convened for its solemn meals in 
the presence of God. This is my own conduct, as I have 
already set it before you, and this is what I entreat you to 
imitate in my acts of habitual self-denial, as I imitate the self- 


sacrifice of Christ Himself. 


AAA eet nnn 


Tue Apostie’s View or THINGS INDIFFERENT AND OF SELF-DENIAL. 


In the three foregoing Sections there are two main subjects, 
one rising out of and above the other. First, the settlement 
of the question of the sacrificial feasts. Secondly, the general 
lesson of self-denial enforced by the Apostle’s own example. 
(1) Of these subjects, the first may be regarded as one 
branch of the more general question of ‘things in- Contro- 
different,’ discussed in Rom. xiv l-xy. 13. It versy re 
exhibits the Apostle’s treatment of the difficulties ΠΟ ΕΘΝ 
which always arise when a purer religion comes into “fferent.’ 
contact with false or imperfect forms of worship, which from 
long establishment have become so interwoven with social 
usages as to appear, in fact, inseparable. In the Apostolical age 
the chief point around which this controversy settled was the 
sacrificial‘feasts. In Tertullian’s time, when the sphere of the 
collision had become moregeneral,and when the earlier ,, ον 
difficulty had been, to a great extent, laid to sleep, heathen 
either by the authority of the Apostle or by the sub- ‘tices; 
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sidence of the Jewish scruples on unclean meats, the question 
heathen velated rather to the attendance on public amusements, 
amuse- or the service in the Roman armies, and occasioned 
mentss the two celebrated treatises ‘De Spectaculis, and 
‘De Corona Militis.” In a yet further stage of this collision 
of Christianity with Paganism, the question of the lawfulness 
of attendance on pagan or semi-pagan rites was exchanged for 
the question of the lawfulness of transplanting them into the 
Christian soil. And lastly, within the bosom of the Christian 
secular Church itself, there has always lingered an echo of the 
pursuits. o]der controversy, inthe question whether amusements 
or practices which belong to heathen times, or to the more se- 
cular course of the world, are of themselves to be shunned as 
profane. 

The decision of the Apostle in regard to the abstract view of 
Decision the case is clear and positive. Whereas up to this 
intheir time, not only Jewish doctors, but Christian Apostles, 
ὌΠΙΝ had deemed that Gentile converts should altogether 
Apostle, abstain from a feast of meats offered to idols, St. Paul 
declares that, in itself, it contained no pollution; that, unless 
expressly asserted to bea religious ceremony, it might be fairly 
treated as a social meal, to be celebrated with the usual forms 
of Christian devotion. The same principle had, indeed, been 
involved in the precept and example of Gamaliel, who, when 
reproached with bathing in the baths of Ptolemais (Acre) in an 
apartment where there was a statue of Venus, replied, * The 
bath was not made for the statue, but the statue for the bath.’ 
But it was reserved for the Apostle to make this principle, not 
merely the rule of a philosophical school, but the law of the 
whole Christian world. In all the circumstances which have just 
been described as giving birth to similar questions, the main 
tendency, the genius (if one may use the expression) of Chris- 
tendom, has followed, sometimes, perhaps, even with exagge- 
by Ter- rated freedom, in the wake of the Apostle’s decision. 
tullian, ¢Tjoca non contaminant, sed que fiunt in locis,’ was 
the verdict with which even the fervent Tertullian closed the 
question about the entrance into temples and theatres. Gre- 
by Gre. gory the Great advised Augustine of Canterbury not to 
gory, destroy, but to Christianize, every heathen building 
and every heathen custom in Britain. John Wesley’s well- 
knownsaying, whenhe adapted profane tunes to sacred 


by Wesley, ὦ β 
ἃ » songs, is but an expression of the common sense of 
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Christendom. If Christianity gave the death-blow to the spec- " 
tacles of the amphitheatre, it was not on account.of their ido- 
latrous rites, but of their cruelty. If the licentious and super- 
stitious parts of the pagan ritual disappeared on the |, iy 
conversion of the Empire, the great mass of its usages Christen- 
has been retained wherever any Christian ceteniinial dem ige- 
: A nerally, 

of any extent has been maintained. If a few ardent 
spirits have been, in later times, eager in denouncing as profane 
all secular arts and amusements, they have failed in producing 
any deep impression on the bulk of the Christian community, 
which has always been wont, often it may be with injustice, to 
regard their efforts as the sallies of a sectarian and mistaken zeal. 

(2) Such, in spite of the qualifications with which he guards 
it, is the abstract principle laid down by the Apostle, pnion of 
especially in vill. 8, x. 23, 25, 26, 27. But the true toleration 
moral greatness of this passage consists, not in its ed ἊΣ 
announcement of Christian liberty, but in its exhibi- scruples. 
tion of Christian love. It expresses the rare union of wide 
toleration with tender sympathy; such as at once elevates 
characters above the mere mass either of thinking or of feeling 
men; such as presents, in the contemplation of the human 
mind, a sense of interest and beauty, analogous to that which 
is awakened in the physical world by a view containing the 
varied elements of mountain and lowland scenery. With the 
deepest conviction of the utter indifference of meats in them- 
selves, and of the utter groundlessness of the scruples raised 
concerning them, the Apostle checks himself in full view of 
the liberty which he forbore to grasp, with the sentiment, “1 
will not eat flesh whilst the world standeth, lest I make my 
brother to offend.’ This is the expression of his self-denial in 
its first fervour of love. The second stage of his example dis- 
closes it, in its more general form, under the strictest control of 
forethought and sagacity ;—‘ I have become all things to all men, 
if by any means I might save some.’ The third dad last stage 
is summed up in the Reade: often since repeated by preachers 
and teachers as matter of course, but then uttered with all the 
freshness of real humility and awe, so unlike any hierarchical 
or philosophical pretensions, so strongly contrasted even with 
his own Apostolical greatness, that translators have tried to 
soften down the vehemence of the expression, ‘I “ bruise” my 
body and bring it into “slavery,” lest when I have preached 
to others I myself should be “ proved unworthy.” ’ 

N 
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Few later parallels to this double phase of the Apostle’s 
character can be found. Something of the self-denying versa- 
tility of the Apostle, becoming, for no selfish object, but for a 
great public cause, ‘all things to all men,’ was seen in some of 
the chief Roman Catholic saints of the seventeenth century. 
Such seems to have been Philip Neri, founder of the Oratorias 
—such, some of the better spirits of ‘ the Society of Jesus,’ es- 
pecially Francis Xavier. He, it is true, was much which they 
were not: the other great characters of the sixteenth century 
exhibit the freeness and breadth of Christianity as these exhibit 
its fervour and tenderness ; in any case a mechanical copy of 
either him or themisimpossible. But it is not unimportant to 
ask how much and how little of his example are still applicable ; 
how far reckless disregard of scruples is really inseparable from 
the one side of human character, or craft and submissive servility 
from the other; how far the tenderness and pliancy of the 
ancient Greek or the modern Spaniard or Italian can be united 
with the fixed conviction of the ancient Jew, with the truth 
and freedom of the modern Englishman or German. 
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ANSWERS TO THE LETTER OF THE CORINTHIANS 


(CONTINUED). 
Worsuiep AND ASSEMBLIES. 
XI. 2-——-X IV. 40. 


THE opening words of this Section, which apply more or less 
to all that follows in xi, 2—xiv. 40, imply that, as in vii. 1, viii. 
1, he still has before him some letter or statement of the Co- 
rinthian Church, from which he quotes and adopts their argu- 
ment, followed probably by questions. ‘You claim “ my praise 
for remembering me and keeping my commands as I com- 
manded you; ”’ to which he replies here, as in xi. 17 and 22, 
that they have his praise, but with certain grave exceptions, 
which he proceeds to specify. 

The first exception of the Apostle relates to the abandon- 
ment of the usual Grecian head-dress by the Corinthian 
women, when they met in the Christian assemblies. In order 
to understand the stress laid by the Apostle on what would 
seem to us a matter of comparative insignificance, we must 
recall the importance attached in the ancient world to dress, 
as indicative of national customs or moral habits. , 

mportance 
In the early days of Greece, the longer or shorter of dress in 
garment which a man wore at once declared whe- eee 
ther he belonged to the Ionian or Dorian race ; 
in other words, it was an index to the gods of his worship, the 
mode of his education, the moral and religious ideas which 
formed the basis of his character. And, although this was pro- 
bably worn out before the first century of the Christian era, 
yet the language of the Roman satirists, especially Juvenal, 
points to the moral importance of deviations, however slight, 
from the national costume.! 

Amongst thefashions of dress which admitted of no variation, 
was that which Greece (with the exception of Lacedemon) re- 
tained in common with the Oriental nations gene- Head-dress 
rally, of women always appearing in public with of women. 
their heads covered (not, indeed, with a veil, but) with the 


1 See the notes of Ludovicus Capellus, on xi. 4. 
N2 
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‘peplum,’ or shawl, which they commonly wore on their 
shoulders, but on public occasions threw over their heads like 
a hood. The Theban veil (Dicearch. Descr. Gree. x.), and 
that of Tarsus (Dio Chrys. Orat. 1), are described as covering 
the whole face except the eyes, as still in Mussulman countries. 
Great stress was laid by the latter Jewish authorities on the 
veiling of the women; and though they were unveiled in the 
synagogues, this was because they were shut off from the men, 
and so in private.! The special covering here meant is described 
in xi. 15 as a mantle (περιβόλαιον). This word, in the only 
other passage where it occursin the New Testament (Heb. i. 12, 
from Ps. cii. 26), and in all the passages in the LXX. Ver- 
sion of the Old Testament, means, according to its derivation, 
a mantle or covering wrapt round the body, like ἐπιβόλαιον, 
which is used indifferently for a ‘mantle,’ as in Judg. iv. 18; 
or for a ‘kerchief’ on the head, Ezek. xiii. 18; and so 
in Mark xiv. 72, ἐπιβαλὼν ἔκλαιεν probably signifies, ‘he 
drew his mantle’ (the Oriental hyke)*‘ over his head, and 
began to weep.’ In this passage the Apostle would refer to 
the ‘peplum,’ which the Grecian women used ordinarily as 
a shawl, but on public occasions as a hood also, especially 
at funerals and marriages ; of which last an instance is given 
in a woodcut in ‘ Smith’s Dictionary of Classical Antiquities’ 
(Peplum), representing the reception of the bride thus hooded, 
by her husband bareheaded, at the door of the nuptial 
chamber, and thus exhibiting, in a lively form, the contrast 
here intended. 

This costume the Corinthian women had ventured to disuse, 
in the Christian assemblies, where, as one may suppose, they 
would urge that, all distinctions of sex being done away in the 
presence of Christ, it was unworthy the dignity of a Christian 
prophetess to wear the badge of seclusion, almost of servitude, 
which belonged to her only as a Grecian wife. 


1 See the Rabbis, quoted in Wetstein and Lightfoot, on xi. 5. 
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2) nw δὲ ε ‘ a ν ’ ’ὔὕ \ A 
Emaw®@ δὲ ὑμὰς, ὅτι πάντα μου μέμνησθε καὶ καθὼς 
παρέδωκα ὑμῖν τὰς παραδόσεις κατέχετε. ὅ θέλω δὲ ὑμᾶς 


> , 4 Ν 5 XN ε 
εἰδέναι OTL παντος ἀνδρὸς 7) 


Woe / 3 
κεφαλὴ ὁ χριστός ἐστιν, κε- 


φαλὴ δὲ γυναικὸς ὁ ἀνήρ, κεφαλὴ δὲ " [τοῦ] γριστοῦ ὁ θεός. 


» Add ἀδελφοί. 


> Omit τοῦ. 


2Now I praise you, that ye remember me in all things and keep the com- 


mands as I commanded them to you. 


3 But I would have you know that 


the head of every man is Christ, and the head of woman is the man, and 


2 The words παρέδωκα, παρα- 
δόσεις, as applied to 
the teaching of the 
Apostles, are used for the 
communication sometimes of 
practical regulations, as here, 
2 Thess. iii. 6, and Acts xvi. 4; 
sometimes of facts, as in xi. 23, 
xv. 3; sometimes of warnings, 
as in 2 Thess. ii. 15. They 
correspond to παραγγέλλω, πα- 
payyeAia, in classical Greek. The 
verb is well expressed by the 
Latin ‘trado,’ as in the phrase 
*docendo, narrando, trado.’ The 
word ‘tradition,’ formed from 
the less frequent substantive 
‘traditio,’ in its present sense 
implies ‘handing down orally 
from generation to generation,’ 
a meaning alien to passages like 
the present. Here the word is 
best expressed by ‘command’ or 
‘communication;’ such ‘com- 


* Traditions.’ 


mand’ being sometimes oral, 


sometimes written (2 Thess. 1]. 
15), but always delivered, not 
‘traditionally’ through many 
links, but direct from the teacher 
to the taught. 

3 ‘But I would have you 
know’ (θέλω δὲ ὑμᾶς εἰδέναι, 
θέλω ὑμᾶς οὐκ ἀγνοεῖν) is the 
usual formula by which he pre- 
faces an objection or a warning, 
x. 1, xii. 1, 2 Thess. iv. 13. 


The argument springs from the 
relation, so often insisted upon, 
between Christ and the human 
race, the image being here more 
vividly brought out than in vi. 
15, x. 16, by the representation of 
Christ, rot only as the body, but 
as the Head. From this rela- 
tion, to which alone the metaphor 
properly applies, he illustrates 
the relation of the man to the 
woman ; being thereby enabled 
to turn the metaphor into an 
argument directly bearing on 
the practical question ; as though 
he said, ‘ If the man is thus the 
head of the woman, then, in a 
religious sense, her head is not 
her own; it is the type or like- 
ness of her husband.’ The last 
words, explaining the relation 
of Christ to God, result from the 
usual tendency of the Apostle 
to fill up the whole view of his 
readers with the subject of which 
he isspeaking. See iii. 23 ; and, 
for the general truth conveyed 
in the expression, see xy. 27. 
For the illustration of the rela- 
tion of husband and wife by the 
relation of Christ and man, see 
Eph. v. 23. 

In describing this truth, ἂν- 
Opwros would have been the 
natural word to use with refer- 
ence to Christ, as in xv. 40; 
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4 a , A ’ a 4 A Mn 
Tas ἀνὴρ προσευχόμενος ἢ προφητεύων κατὰ κεφαλῆς 
ἔχων καταισχύνει τὴν κεφαλὴν αὐτοῦ. 


FIRST EPISTLE: CHAP. ΧΙ. 4—9. 


5A Se X 
πᾶσα O€ γυνὴ 


the head of Christ is God. *Every man praying or prophesying having 
his head covered dishonoureth his head. ° But every woman that prayeth 


but for the sake of the contrast 
with ‘woman,’ he has changed 
it to ἀνήρ. (See note to verse 9.) 

4 The practice of men praying 
with covered heads is attacked, 
not because any such peculiar 
custom existed at Corinth, but 
for the sake of illustrating the 
practice of the women. The 
Romans (see Servius ad Ain. iii. 
405) and the Jews prayed with 
their heads veiled ; and the Jews, 
like all Oriental nations, still 
express reverence by uncovering, 
not the head, but the feet, and 
add to the common covering of 
the hat or turban that of the veil 
or ‘tallith.” The pertinacity 
with which, in modern syna- 
gogues, they keep their heads 
covered, is partly derived from 
the practice of the Levites in 
the Temple, partly from the laws 
of Maimonides for Jews in Ma- 
hometan countries. (Capellus 
ad loc.) If, therefore, St. Paul 
alludes to any existing custom as 
a sanction for his position that 
men should pray uncovered, it 
must be that of the Greeks, who 
usually went bareheaded, not 
only (as is still the case in 
Greece) in common life, but in 
worship. (See Macrob. Sat. i. 
8, ili. 6, quoted by Grotius on 
this passage.) The context im- 
plies that he is speaking only of 
public prayer and prophesying. 
He begins by attacking, not the 
practice itself, but the exag- 
gerated feeling from which it 
proceeded. ‘Internally and spi- 
ritually there is no longer any 


distinction of sex; but viewed | 





externally, there is a graduated 
scale in creation, which no in- 
ward change can invert. Christ, 
the second Adam in this new 
creation, is to the whole human 
race, and to every member of it, 
as the head to the body. In like 
manner man, although one with 
the woman, is yet as the head, 
without which her existence 
would be incomplete. And so 
(to go back to the example of 
Christ, and see this principle of 
subordination carried into the 
very highest sphere of all) God, 
although one with Christ, is yet 
the Head from which He comes 
and to which He returns.’ 

κατὰ κεφαλῆς ἔχων (scil. τι: SO 
Esther vi. 12, LXX.): ‘He dis- 
honours his head.’ Both the lite- 
ral and the metaphorical sense 
areincluded. ‘He dishonours his 
head by an unseemly effeminate 
practice (see note on verse 14) ; 
and thereby Christ, who is his 
spiritual Head.’ The head, as 
being the symbol of Christ, is 
treated with the same religious 
reverence as is the body, in vi. 
19, as being the temple of the 
Spirit. 

5 For the prophesying of 
women in the Christian Church, 
see Acts ii. 18, xxi. 9. 

ἀκατακαλύπτῳ may be ‘bare- 
headed,’ or (as in 2 Cor. iii. 
18, ἀνακεκαλυμμένος) ‘ unveiled,’ 
probably the former; implying 
the absence, not of a veil for the 
face, but of a covering for the 
head. This agrees better with 
Plutarch, Quest. Rom. ec. 11 
(where the nearly corresponding 
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προσευχομένη ἢ προφητεύουσα ἀκατακαλύπτῳ TH κεφαλῇ 
καταισχύνει τὴν κεφαλὴν “αὐτῆς. ἕν γάρ ἐστιν καὶ τὸ αὐτὸ 
τῇ ἐξυρημένῃ. “ εἰ γὰρ οὐ κατακαλύπτεται γυνή, καὶ κει- 
ράσθω: εἰ δὲ αἰσχρὸν γυναικὶ τὸ κείρασθαι ἢ ἕυρᾶσθαι, 
κατακαλυπτέσθω. ‘avnp μὲν γὰρ οὐκ ὀφείλει κατακα- 
λύπτεσθαι τὴν κεφαλήν, εἰκὼν καὶ δόξα θεοῦ ὑπάρχων" 
> γυνὴ δὲ δόξα ἀνδρός ἐστιν. “οὐ γάρ ἐστιν ἀνὴρ ἐκ 
γυναικός, ἀλλὰ γυνὴ ἐξ ἀνδρός: ὃ καὶ γὰρ οὐκ ἐκτίσθη 

ἃ ἑαυτῆς. Ὁ Oma 


or prophesieth with her head unveiled dishonoureth her head. For that 
is even all one as if she were shaven. °For if the woman be not veiled, 
let her also be shorn: but if it be a shame for a woman to be shorn or 
shaven, let her be veiled. ‘For a man indeed ought not to veil his head, 
forasmuch as he is the image and glory of God; but the woman is the 
glory of man. *For man is not of woman, but woman of man: °for 


words ἀπαρακαλύπτῳ τῇ κεφαλῇ 
are used simply as the equivalent 
of the Latin ‘aperto capite’), 
with the comparison to the hair 
of the woman, with the stress 
laid on the head, and with the 
mention of the περιβόλαιον in 
verse 15. 

Here again, in the word ‘head’ 
is contained the double allusion 
both to her own head, and her 
husband’s as represented by it. 
This disgrace is illustrated by 
the comparison of the loss of the 
head-dress to the loss of hair, 
which in Greece, as well as in 
Judea, was regarded as a special 
mark of infamy in a woman (see 
Aristoph. Thesmoph. 838), as 
being confined either to women 
of bad character (comp. Tac. 
Germ. 19); or else to cases of 
mourning and vows, as amongst 
the Jews and Romans (Deut. 
xxi. 12; and see the classical 
quotations in Grotius and Wet- 
stein ad loc., and Smith’s Classi- 
cal Dictionary, Coma and Ves- 
talis). 

6 κείρασθαι, ‘cropped or cut 
short.’ ξυρᾶσθαι, ‘shaved.’ 

7-9 is the resumption of the 


argument of verse 3, only that 
the relation to Christ is here 
dropped, and the relation of man 
to God, as based on the early 
chapters of Genesis, substituted 
for it. ‘He is created in the 
image of God, and therefore is 
the reflex of the glory of God, 
“ being crowned with glory and 
honour, and having therefore 
dominion over the works of God”’ 
(Ps. viii. 5, 6; Gen. 1. 26); and 
he, therefore, ought to have 
nothing on a head which repre- 
sents so Divine amajesty, nothing 
on a countenance which reflects 
so Divine a glory. (Compare for 
the last image, 2 Cor. 11. 18.) 
But the woman is a reflex of the 
glory not of God, but of man; he 
intercepts the glory of the Divine 
countenance ; as all his outward 
manifestations have reference to 
God, so all hers have reference to 
man Hence we read in Gen. ii. 
21, that the woman was “ taken 
out of the side of man,” and the 
reason of this (καὶ yap) was that 
the woman was made to be an 
“help meet for man,’”’ when “ it 
was not good that he should be 
alone.” ’ (Gen. 11. 18.) The 
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ἀνὴρ διὰ τὴν γυναῖκα, ἀλλὰ γυνὴ διὰ τὸν ἄνδρα. 


FIRST EPISTLE: CHAP. XI. 10. 


0 διὰ 


neither was man created for the woman, but woman for the man. 1For 


quotation from Gen. ii. 21 is thus 
a result of that from Gen. ii. 
18; and the quotation from the 
latter, a reason for that from 
the former. The whole stress, 
as often in Scripture, is fixed on 
one word, and all the rest of the 
imagery is, as it were, left to 
shift for itself. Such is here the 
case with the word ‘glory.’ 
Taken strictly, the woman is as 
much the image of God as the 
man ; and the words in Gen. i. 26 
are in the original addressed to 
male and female equally, under 
the common name of‘ Adam,’ or 
‘man.’ ‘God created man in 
His own image, male and female 
created he them’ (see Gen i. 
27, and comp. Gen. v..1, 2). 
But this was not to the purpose 
of the Apostle’s present argu- 
ment, and he therefore puts out 
of sight the relation of woman to 
God, by omitting altogether in 
her case the word ‘image,’ and 
dwelling only on her subordina- 
tion to man, for the sake of 
which alone he had brought 
forward the contrast of the great- 
ness of man. The general cha- 
racter of man, under the Hebrew 
name answering to ἄνθρωπος, on 
which the passage of Genesis 
dwells, is here, as in verse 3, 
merged in the word ἀνήρ, which 
only expresses his relation to the 
woman. 

10 The general sense of this 
text, as gathered from the con- 
text, can be nothing more or less 
than an assertion of the subordi- 
nation of the woman to the man. 

_But in the difficulty of its several 
portions, it stands alone in the 
New Testament, unless perhaps 


we except Rev. xiii. 18, or Gal. 
iii. 20. Hach part has its own 
peculiar obscurity. 

(1) ‘Power on her roe 
head,’ ἐξουσίαν ἐπὶ τῆς her heat” 
κεφαλῆς. The nume- 
rous conjectural emendations 
are: (1) ἐξουβίαν, a supposed 
Latinism, for ‘ exuvie.’ (2) ἑξου- 
σίαν, ἃ supposed derivative of 
ἕξις, ‘a habit,’ ora mistranslation 
of ‘ habitum,’ on the hypothesis 
that the Epistle was written in 
Latin. (9) ἐξιοῦσα, ‘ when she 
goes out.’ (4) ἐξ οὐσίας, ‘ac- 
cording to her nature.’ (5) 
ἐξουσία, ‘the woman who is the 
glory of the man.’ (6) καυσίαν, 
‘a broad-brimmed Macedonian 


hat.’ (7) A Grecised form of 
the Hebrew word ‘cesooth,’ 
‘ casooi, —‘ a covering.’ 


Rejecting all these conjec- 
tures, the simplest explanation 
would be that ἐξουσία is an 
unusual name for a ‘veil,’ or 
‘covering.’ Various approxima- 
tions to such a sense have been 
discovered. In Arculphus, A.D. 
700 (De Sanctis Locis) ; and in 
Paulus (Pand. Flor. iu. D.) a.p. 
200, quoted in Columesius’ Ob- 
servationes Sacre, p. 22, the word 
‘imperium’ occurs amongst an 
enumeration of female ornaments. 
So ‘impera’ and ‘imperia’ are 
used in Digest. 23, 10, 34, 2, and 
‘Regnum’ is used for the im- 
perial crown, from the time of 
Constantine downwards (see 
Ducange i voce). In Hebrew, 
ΤΊ ‘ radid,’ which in Isa. iii. 23; 
Cant. v. 7, is used for a ‘ veil,’ is 
derived from the root 173, ΠῚ 
‘ radad, radah,’ ‘to subdue.’ But 
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τοῦτο ὀφείλε ἡ γυνὴ ἐξουσίαν ἔχειν ἐπὶ τῆς κεφαλῆς διὰ 


this cause ought the woman to have power on her head because of the 


the root from which ‘ radid’ is 
derived, is not necessarily that 
of ‘power,’ but ‘of drawing out 
as over a surface’ (as in] Kings 
vi. 82). In Greek the only in- 
stance ever adduced of such a 
use of the word ἐξουσία, is the 
phrase ἐξουσίαν τριχώματος in 
Callistratus ("Exdpaces, p. 896), 
which, however, even if it be the 
correct reading, has no reference 
to dress; but, as in p. 907 of the 
same work, expresses the form or 
quantity of the hair. 


Such are the only instances 
which the learning of seventeen 
centuries has been able to pro- 
duce in illustration of the mean- 
ing of ἐξουσίαν as a ‘veil.’ They 
cannot go further than to show 
that there may have been a 
Cilician provincialism, of which 
no other example is extant, but 
of which the Latin and Hebrew 
analogies may afford a slight 
confirmation. It remains, there- 
fore, to suppose that the Apostle 
uses the phrase to signify ‘ the 
symbol of the man’s power over 
the woman, as expressed in the 
covering of the head.’ It is true 
that, over and above the harsh- 
ness of the expression, there are 
several grave objections to this 
use of the word. ἐξουσία in these 
earlier Epistles (1 Cor. viii. 9, 
ix. 4, 5,12, 18; 2 Cor. x. 8, xiii. 
10; 2 Thess. i. 9) does not 
mean ‘ dominion’ but ‘right’ or 
‘liberty.’ The phrase (ἔχουσαν 
τρεῖς βασιλείας ἐπὶ τῆς κεφαλῆς, 
Diod. Sic. i. 47—‘three king- 
doms,’ i.e. ‘three crowns’), 
commonly quoted to justify this 
use of the name of the thing 
signified for the symbol, though 


natural where the power spoken 
of belongs to the person, would 
be unnatural .when applied to. 
the power exercised over that 
person by some one else. Still, 
in default of any better expla- 
nation, it may be urged that 
ἐξουσία in the Gospels and later 
Epistles is used constantly for 
‘authority,’ or ‘dominion,’ that 
in one instance (ἐξουσιασθήσομαι, 
vi. 12) there is an indication of 
such a use in this Epistle, and 
that the fact of the veil or hood 
being used in marriage would 
suggest the idea of its being a 
symbol of the husband’s power, 
especially if the root of the He- 
brew word (as above mentioned) 
were present to the Apostle’s 
mind. For a similar instance of 
the Apostle’s recurrence to the 
root of the Hebrew words which 
he Grecises, see 2 Cor. iv. 17. 
Nor should we forget the Roman 
‘capitis diminutio’ which the 
woman underwent on taking the 
veil in the ‘ confarreatio. So 
that the sense would then be: 
‘Because of this subordinate re- 
lation, the woman ought to bear 
upon her head the mark of man’s 
dominion over her,’ in allusion 
to Gen. ili. 16, ‘He shall rule 
over thee.’ Compare a similar 
allusion in Gen. xx. 16, where 
in the LXX. τίμη (whether in 
the sense of ‘ honour’ or ‘ fine ’) 
is used to translate the Hebrew 
nipd ‘a covering;’ and for a 
somewhatsimilar train of thought 
and expression in the Apostle 
himself, 1 Cor. xii. 22, 23. 

(11) Thus far the «Because of 
sentence, though harsh, ‘he Ancels: 
would be complete in itself. But 
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“τον ὯΝ ΤΠ ve a» \ ere ὃ Ν » ee 
TOUS αγγε ους. TANV OUTE yur” χώρις avopos OUTE avnp 


® οὔτε ἀνὴρ χωρὶς γυναικὸς, οὔτε γυνὴ χωρὶς ἀνδρὸς. 


angels. 


in the next words, in addition to 
the reason for the covering taken 
from subordination to man, is in- 
troduced another reason, ‘On 
account of the angels.’ Here 
again all the conjectural emenda- 
tions are to be rejected. As: 
(1) διὰ τὰς ἀγέλας, ‘on account 
of the crowds.’ (2) διὰ τοὺς 
ἀγελαίους, ‘on account of the 
men who crowded in.’ (9) διὰ 
τοὺς ἄνδρας, ‘on account of the 
vulgar’ or ‘the gazing men.’ 
(4) διὰ τοὺς ἐγγελαστάς, ‘on ac- 
count of the mockers.’ (5) διὰ 
τῆς ἀγγελίας, ‘throughout [the 
whole of | her [divine] message.’ 
(6) διὰ τοὺς ὄχλους, ‘ on account 
of the mobs.’ Also all the inter- 
pretations founded on peculiar 
uses of the word ἀγγέλους or διά : 
as, (1) ‘On account of the 
Bishops or rulers.’ (2) ‘On 
account of the spies sent to 
watch the assemblies.’ (3) ‘On 
account of the messengers sent 
by the bridegroom to see the 
bride before marriage.’ (4) An 
adjuration ‘by the angels’ (διὰ 
for νὴ). (5) ‘On account of 
divorces’—as a translation of 
the Latin term ‘nuntius’ for a 
bill of divorce. It remains, 
therefore, to take the words in 
their obvious sense, ‘on account 
of the angels.’ In part, the in- 
troduction of this new idea might 
be explained by the belief implied 
in early Christian writers (Tert. 
de Orat. c. 12; Orig. c. Cels. v. 
233; Apost. Const. viii. 4) that 
the angels were in a special man- 
ner present at Christian worship ; 
and that the women were to veil 
their heads in imitation of them, 


11Neyvyertheless neither is woman without man nor man without 


as they (Isai. vi. 3) veiled their 
faces in the presence of God. 
But the close connexion with 
the preceding argument implied 
in the words διὰ τοῦτο requires, 
if possible, a more distinct allu- 
sion than this to the duty of the 
woman’s subordination to man, 
which is the main subject of the 
sentence. The following train of 
thought, though beset with diffi- 
culties, may render the intro- 
duction of the words more intel- 
ligible. The Apostle had dwelt 
on the necessity of this subordi- 
nation, as shown in all the pas- 
sages in the early chapters of 
Genesis, where the relation of 
the sexes is described, viz. Gen. 
i. 26, ii. ‘18,23, i. ἸΌΝ ie 
mention of these passages may 
have carried on his thoughts to 
the next and only kindred pas- 
sages in Gen. vi. 2, 4, in which 
those relations are described as 
subverted by the union of the 
daughters of men with the sons 
of God,—in the version of the 
LXX. the angels, ot ἄγγελοι. In 
this case the sense would be ‘In 
this subordination of the woman 
to man, we find the reason of the 
custom, which, in consequence of 
the sin of the angels, enjoins 
that the woman ought not to 
part with the sign that she is 
subject, not to them, but to her 
husband. The authority of the 
husband is, as it were, enthroned 
visibly upon her head, in token 
that she belongs to him alone, 
and that she owes no allegiance 
to any one besides, not even to 
the angels who stand before the 
throne of God.’ The ‘fall of 
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woman in the Lord; ‘for as the woman is of the man, even so is the 


the Angels’ thus spoken of is 
the same as that indicated in 
Jude 6, 2 Pet. ii. 4, where the 
context shows that the fall there 


intended is supposed to be at the | 


time not of the creation, but of 
the Deluge, not from pride but 
lust. The connexion of this text 
with the veil or head-dress is 
illustrated by earlier Christian 
writers. The apocryphal work 
ealled the Testament of the 
Twelve Patriarchs, speaks of the 
watchers (ἐγρήγοροι) before the 
Flood being attracted by the 
women adorning their heads and 
faces; a practice which, it is 
said, they pursue because they 
have not authority (ἐξουσίαν) or 
power over man. (Fabric. Cod. 
Apoc. V. T.i. 529.) In Tertul- 
lian the thought occurs re- 
peatedly. See De Orat. c. 22, 
‘ Propter Angelos ait velari 
oportere, quod angeli propter 
filias hominum desciverunt a 
Deo;’ De Virg. vel. 7, ‘ Propter 
angelos scilicet quos legimus a 
Deo et ccelo excidisse propter 
concupiscentiam fornicatorum.’ 
In the Hastern world generally 
there are traces of the same 
belief, both in the Jewish and 
Mussulman traditions. It was 
said by Rabbi Simeon, ‘If a 
woman’s head (or hair) is un- 
covered, evil spirits come and 
sit upon it, and destroy every- 
thing in the house.’ (Wetstein 
ad loc.) A strange story is con- 
tained in the earliest accounts 
of the revelations of Mahomet: 
‘ Khadijah said to Mohamed 
after his first vision, “1 the 
Angel appears, let me know.” 
Gabriel again appeared, and he 





said to her, “1 see him.” She 
placed him first on her left, then 
on her right shoulder, and asked, 
‘““Seest thou him still?” He 
answered, ‘‘ Yes.” Then she 
said, ‘‘Turn and lie on my 
bosom.”’ When he had so done, 
she asked again, ‘“ Seest thou 
him?’”’ He answered, “ Yes.” 
Then she took her veil from her 
head, and asked, “ Seest thou 
him stillP” This time he 
answered, “ No.”’ Then she said, 
“By God, it is true, it is true; it 
was an angel, and not a devil.”’ 
On this story the Arabian bio- 
grapher remarks: ‘ Khadijah 
knew from Waraka that a good 
angel must fly from before the 
face of an unveiled woman, 
whilst a devil would bear it well.’ 
(Weil’s Mohamed der Prophet, 
Ῥ. 48.) 

It is possible that, if the words 
διὰ τοὺς ἀγγέλους be so taken, 
the word ἐξουσίαν might be un- 
derstood, not as the sign of the 
husband’s power over the woman, 
but (in the sense most agreeable 
to the usage of the word itself) 
as the sign of the power or dig- 
nity of the woman over herself, 
protecting her from the intru- 
sion of spirits, whether good or 
evil. In that case compare its 
use in vil. 37: ἐξουσίαν ἔχει περὶ 
τοῦ ἰδίου θελήματος. 

Finally, we must ask why a 
train of argument, other- : 
wise eis should be with con- 
thus abruptly interrupt- ‘°** 
ed by allusions difficult in them- 
selves, and rendered still more so 
by their conciseness. The most 
natural explanation seems to be 
that he was led by a train of as- 


188 FIRST EPISTLE: CHAP. XI. 18—15. 
ἀνδρός, οὕτως καὶ ὁ ἀνὴρ διὰ τῆς γυναικός, τὰ δὲ πάντα ἐκ 
τοῦ θεοῦ. "ὃ ἐν ὑμῖν αὐτοῖς κρίνατε" πρέπον ἐστὶν γυναῖκα. 
ἀκατακάλυπτον τῷ θεῷ προσεύχεσθαι; " ; 15 οὐδὲ ἡ φύσις 
αὐτὴ διδάσκει ὑ ὑμᾶς, ὅτι ἀνὴρ μὲν ἐὰν “κομᾷ, ἀτιμία αὐτῷ 
ἐστίν, yuva δὲ ἐὰν κομᾷ, δόξα αὐτῇ ἐστίν; ὅτι ἢ κόμη 
ἀντὶ περιβολαίου δέδοται αὐτῇ. 

5 ἢ οὐδὲ αὐτὴ ἡ φύσις. 
man also by the woman ; but all things of God. ‘Judge in yourselves : 
is it comely that a woman pray unto God unveiled? ‘Doth not even 
nature itself teach you, that if a man have long hair, it is a shame unto 
him, but that if a woman have long hair, it is a glory to her? for her 
hair is given her instead of a covering. 


sociation familiar to his readers, 
but lost to us. Such is the allu- 
sion in 2 Thess. ii. 5, 6, ‘ Re- 
member ye not, that, when I was 
yet with you, I told you these 
things? And now ye know what 
withholdeth, ὅθ. An argument 
in their letter, a conversation, a 
custom to which he had before 
alluded, would account not only 
for the introduction of the pas- 
sage, but for allusions which, as 
addressed merely to a local or 
transitory occasion, might well 
be couched in terms so obscure 
as to forbid in effect, if not in 
design, any certain or permanent 
inference from them for future 
ages. The difficulty of the text 
is, in fact, the safeguard against 
its misuse. 

11 A qualification of verse 9, 
‘ Although there is in this sub- 
ordination, yet in their commu- 
nion with Christ each is neces- 
sary to the other, and both are 
subordinate to God.’ 

πλήν, ‘only.’ ἐν κυρίῳ, a8 we 
should say, ‘in Christianity.’ 

12 Referring to the creation 
of woman in Gen. ii. 22, and the 
birth of man. 

ex θεοῦ. For the climax com- 
pare iii. 23, 

14 A short summary of the 


argument, as in x. 15-18, here, 
as there, appealing to their com- 
mon sense. 

ἡ φύσις, nature, i.e. ‘the na- 
tural distinction of the long 
tresses of the woman.’ 

Here, as in verses 4 and 7, the 
example of the man is brought 
forward only for the sake of the 
contrast. Strictly speaking, the 
natural argument does not apply 
so strongly here. Butat the time 
the Apostle wrote, the ,., 

g hair 
long hair in a man was of men 
regarded as a mark °mdemned. 
either of effeminacy or savage 
manners. Amongst the later 
Romans, especially after the year 
B.C. 300, the long locks by which 
their ancestors were distin- 
guished were laid aside, and the 
derivation of ‘ czesaries,’ the hair 
of the male sex, from ‘ cdo,’ 
to cut, although etymologically 
false, is historically true. And 
Juvenal speaks of the gathering- 
up of the thick tresses into a 
golden head-dress, as the last 
climax of effeminacy and profli- 
gacy—Reticulumque comis aura- 
tum ingentibus implet, Sat. i. 
96. In the East, men usually 
shave the whole head, leaving 
only one long lock. 
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PARAPHRASE OF CuHap. XI. 2—15. 


I now come to the regulations on particular subjects, which I laid 
down; and which on the whole you have well observed ; but there 
are exceptions which I shall proceed to notice. 

First, there is the disuse of the head-dress by the women, in 
their public prayers and prophesyings. The gradations and 
distinctions of nature are not destroyed by Christianity ; on the 
contrary, the order of the successive stages of life and being is 
more clearly revealed by the opening of new spheres above the 
range of this visible world. Christ is the ruling and control- 
ling power, the universal prototype of every man, as the man is 
of the woman, and as God is of Christ Himself. Now, the 
best illustration of all these relations is that of the head to the 
body ; for this reason, the human race, the Christian society, 
and every member of each, is represented as part of Christ’s 
body ; He being, as it were, the head from which they derive 
their intelligence, their dignity, their life. The head, there- 
Sore, whether of male or female, is naturally invested with 
peculiar importance; and we cannot treat with indifference 
the customs which enjoin that when the man appears in public, 
and therefore in the public worship of God, his head, which 
represents his Divine Master, ts not to be profaned by those 
artificial coverings or ornaments, invented by the effeminacy 
of later times. In like manner the woman is to appear with 
her head, the symbol of her husband, not defrauded of that 
seemly covering which nature suggests by the long tresses 
which it has given her, and which general custom has con- 
Jirmed by making a shaven head the mark of female infamy. 
Even in the primeval records of the human race, in those 
solemn passages which speak of the first institution of the re- 
lations of the sexes, you will see the grounds of this distinction. 
There we read that, whilst man represents the nature and the 
majesty of God, woman represents the majesty of her husband. 
It is from the uplifted open countenance, the ‘os sublime,’ of 
man, that God is to receive glory; it is from the covered 
head and veiled face of woman created from his side, and 
for his companionship, that man is to receive glory. There- 
Sore his authority is to be seen visibly resting on her head in 
the covering which shrouds her from the view of those angelic 
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beings who, as we read in those same primeval records, were 
the first to break through the sacred relation of man and 
wife, the first to entice her from that subjection to which God 
had appointed her. It is not meant that in Christianity 
either man or wife is independent of each other. Each by the 
very fact of their origin is dependent, one on the other, and 
both on God. 

But it needs no elaborate arguments to convince you of 
this ; it is enough to appeal to the mere teaching of nature. 
Think of the degraded effeminate appearance presented by a 
man with long tresses of hair. Think of the glory inwhicha 
woman seems to be enveloped with her long hair flowing round 
her, the very image of the folds of the hood or mantle which 
is thrown about her in imitation of it. 


Tur ApostLe’s VIEW OF Soctat AND ΝΑΤΙΟΝΑΙ, DISTINCTIONS. 


THE practical effect of this Section on the customs of Christ- 
endom is well known. Whatever may have been its reception 
in the Church of Corinth, the recommendation of the Apostle 
has been so strictly observed in later times, that, in contradis- 
tinction to the practice which prevails in Jewish synagogues 
and Mussulman mosques, no man would, as an ordinary rule, 
Actual ΡΒ found in a Christian place of worship with his head 
effect of | covered: no female with hers uncovered.! What was 
the Apo- in the first instance laid down as a sanction of the 
stle’s re- 5 . Bibi : 

commen. Grecian peplum in Christian assemblies, and as a re- 
dation. — straint on the first excitement of Christian converts, 
is now observed in countries to which the details of Greek 
society are wholly unknown, in which ebullitions of wild 
fanaticism are the last evil to be dreaded in Christian worship. 
It is instructive to witness this instance of unconscious obedi- 
ence to the incidental recommendation of one who then felt 
himself called upon to enforce it by a complicated and elaborate 
argument, which has in its turn afforded, by two obscure ex- 
pressions (xi. 10), an occasion for the diligence and ingenuity 


1 Holland is an exception. In | only. See Ludovicus Capellus on 
Dutch congregations, men uncover | xi. 4. 
their heads during the Psalmody | 
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of scholar after scholar in the whole field of philological and 
antiquarian learning. 

But it is of more importance to ascertain the principles 
involved in the Apostolic rule. The first is the asser- Principles 
tion that Christianity does notdirectly affect the social involved : 
relation of the sexes. That it has indirectly affected }:,™ ae 
it, is indeed proved by the whole state of domestic so- sexes not 

: . 4 . : directly 
ciety in modern Europe, in part, doubtless, owing to jfcted by 
the infusion of Teutonic customs, but in part,at least, Christian- 
owing to the gentleness and tenderness of the Christian “ 
character, as well as to the direct assertion of the spiritual 
equality of the sexes, not only in the Gospel narrative, but by 
the Apostle himself in his declaration that ‘in Christ Jesus 
there is neither male nor female.’! But here, as in the case of 
slavery, it was of the highest importance to the success of the 
destined amelioration, that it should take place by a gradual 
development of Christian principles, not by an abrupt revo- 
lution. To what excesses the alleged indifference to the dis- 
tinction of sexes led in the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th centuries is well 
known ; and it was, therefore, not without reason that in the 
first burst of excitement which accompanied the announce- 
ment of Christian freedom, the Apostle should throw himself 
across-its path, appeal to the earliest records of society, the 
simplest instincts of natural taste and decency, and suppress 
the first outward mark of the exception claimed by Christian 
prophetesses from ordinary social customs. The choice of the 
flag has been known to turn the tide of human revolution, not 
because of its colour or of the ideas which its colour represented, 
but because of the spirit of those who proposed it. The rejec- 
tion of the Grecian head-dress may be considered as the triumph 
of Apostolical order over fanatical anarchy, not because it was 
itself less orderly or less becoming, but because of the feeling 
which had prompted its adoption. 

And this brings us to thesecond point worthy of note in this 
advice; namely, the solemn sanction given by the Apostle 
to what might be thought merely a local or national fashion. 
In this instance it resulted in great measure from the 2, sanction 
importance then attached to the outward manifesta- of legal 

- . and na- 
tions of character in costume;* and the same may tional 
be said of the allusions to dress in other parts of usages. 


1 Gal. iii. 28. * See Notes on verses 3, 5, 14. 
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the Epistles.!| But it is also remarkable as showing how com- 
pletely the Apostle identified himself with what was, as far 
as appears, a merely Grecian custom; belonging in part, in- 
deed, to the Oriental world generally, but in part, peculiar to 
the Greeks. Seeing that it was an ancient national practice, 
he felt that it ought as fully to receive the sanction of the 
Christian Church, as if it had come down from Abraham or 
Moses. And if the thoughts with which he brings it into 
connexion seem almost too sacred for an occasion and subject 
comparatively so insignificant, we must remember that the vivid 
consciousness of the presence of Christ in all things justified to 
him the outward expression of that which to us can only exist 
inwardly and ideally. To one thoroughly penetrated with the 
religious and serious sense of natural objects, 


the meanest flower can give 
‘Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 


And in like manner, to one who lived in the intense conviction 
that on him lay the awful responsibility of bringing the whole 
world in tocommunion with Christ, there was no custom so 
trivial—the head-dress, the flowing tresses of the woman, the 
relation of husband and wife, the relation of women to society 
in general—that did not recall to his mind their common rela- 
tion to Christ and toGod. It was not that the veil of the 
woman (in modern phrase) ‘symbolised’ the supremacy of 
Christ, but that, even in an avowedly secular and Gentile 
practice, he was reminded of the truths which he had to 
deliver. 


1 See xii. 23 ; 1 Tim. ii. 9; 1 Pet. iii. 3; James ii. 2. 
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ANSWERS OF ST. PAUL (continvep). 


Disputes iN tHE Pusiic ASSEMBLIES, AND ESPECIALLY AT THE 
Lorn’s Supper. 


ΧΙ, 16—34, 


Iw order to enter into the following passage, it is necessary 
to form some conception of the celebration of the Eucharist 
in the Apostolical Church. The earliest recorded instance of 
the practice may be taken as a type of the rest. ‘ They con- 
tinued daily, with one accord in the Temple (of Jerusalem), 
and breaking bread from house to house (κλῶντές τε κατ᾽ οἶκον 
ἄρτον, did eat their meat in gladness and singleness of heart, 
praising God and having favour with all the people.’ Acts 
1. 46. That this has reference to the Communion is clear 
from the emphatic expression of ‘ breaking bread, repeated 
from verse 42: ‘They “were attending” on the Apostles’ 
“teaching,” fellowship, and breaking of bread, and prayers,’ 
where the insertion of the expression between two directly 
religious acts, clearly indicates that it has itself a religious 
character. ‘Breaking bread’ would be obviously insufficient 
to describe a common meal; whereas, if we suppose it to have 
been the chief act of the Eucharistic Supper, and to have been 
in fact its earliest name, we can understand how’ it was used 
to express the whole ordinance. Compare the recurrence of 
the same words (ἄρτον ἔκλασεν) at the opening of each of the 
four accounts of the institution, and in the allusion to it in 
x. 16 (τὸν ἄρτον ὃν κλῶμεν). From this account, then, we 
’ gather two things: (1) That it was an act of religious worship ; 
the expression of Christian devotion in private, as the Temple 
service was the expression of general devotion in public. 
(2) That it was in some manner either directly connected with 
or a part of a common daily meal. The words ‘daily’ (καθ᾽ 
ἡμέραν), ‘in their private houses ᾽(κατ᾽ οἶκον), “ partook of their 
food’ (μετελάμβανον τῆς τροφῆς). conjointly taken, admit of no 
other interpretation. 

With these indications agree all the other passages which 
mention it. In Acts xx. 7, we read that ‘the disciples came 
together at Troas, on the first day of the week to break bread.’ 

O 
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Here again the mention of the first day of the week (compare 
1 Cor. xvi. 2) indicates something of a religious character in 
the meeting of the disciples, while, at the same time, all the 
accompaniments are those of an ordinary parting meal ; the 
lateness of the hour, from evening to midnight, and from mid- 
night till the break of day; the long conversations (ὁμιλήσας 
not having yet acquired its historical sense of ‘ preaching’ ); 
the taking of nourishment for the journey, which is imme- 
diately connected with the mention of the Apostle’s departure 
- κλάσας ἄρτον καὶ γευσάμενος... . οὕτως ἐξῆλθεν, where 
γευσάμενος implies not merely ‘eaten,’ but ‘made a meal ᾿ 
(compare Acts x. 10; Luke xiv, 24). 

More doubtful, perhaps, but still in the same direction, is 
the narrative of Acts xxvii. 35, which relates how on board 
the ship St. Paul ‘ tovk bread, and gave thanks to God: and 
when he had broken it, he began to eat. And then were they 
all of good cheer, and themselves partook of the food.’ That 
this was an ordinary meal is obvious; and as a great proportion 
of the crew were heathens, it could not have been, in the same 
sense as in the two previous passages, regarded as a full cele- 
bration of the Eucharist. But the exact copy of the words of 
the first institution could hardly have occurred, without intend- 
ing to imply that there was at least a pointed reference to it in 
the Apostle’s act. 

The only remaining allusions in the New Testament are 
those contained in this Epistle, which still confirm the practice 
as we find it in the Acts. Thus in x. 16-22, although the 
cup is more prominently brought forward in opposition to the 
heathen libations, the main argument implies, as in the Acts, 
that the breaking of the bread was the most significant part of 
the ceremony; through it the partakers became, or intimated 
that they were, ‘the body of Christ.’ In like manner the 
union of the religious with the social element is also apparent, 
both in the comparison with the manna and the water in the 
wilderness—which if used with a higher meaning, were yet in 
the first instance employed for common sustenance—and also 
with the idol feasts which, though connected with sacrifices, 
were yet in themselves social banquets. Hence in both cases 
the expression used is (not ‘ the altar of demons,’ the “ altar of 
the Lord,’ but)‘ the table of demons,’ ‘ the table of the Lord.’ 
So too, the phrases used for the celebration, in x. 16, 30— 
‘blessing,’ ‘ thanksgiving,’ indicate the thankful offering of the 
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heart to God, and ‘the communion of the body and blood of 
Christ’ (κοινωνία, x. 16) implies a solemn sense of identification - 
with Christ; whilst, on the other hand, the plural expressions 
and the general turn of the argument (x. 4, 16,17, 21) imply 
that throughout the ceremony, not merely one or two indi- 
viduals, or selected portions of the community, but the whole 
community of Christians as such, with all their imperfections 
and errors, bore their part. And a comparison of x. 21 with 
x. 30 indicates that some even conceived it possible to celebrate 
the ‘ breaking of bread’ in the act of partaking of a feast of 
sacrificial food, where heathens were present. 

Such was the institution of which the Apostle proceeds to 
speak in the passage now before us, and which there τς πα. 
presents substantially the same image. It is a social charist a 
meal, where the hungry looked forward to satisfying *'PP¢- 
their wants (xi. 34), and where some indulged even to excess 
(xi. 21). Itis a supper, that is, not merely a morsel of bread 
and a drop of wine taken in the early morning, or in the seclu- 
sion of an Eastern noon, but the regular substantial meal of 
the day; a supper (δεῖπνον, xi. 20, 21) at the usual hour after 
the sun had set, and therefore in its time, as well as in its 
festive accompaniments, recalling ‘the night’ (xi. 23) of the 
original institution, and agreeing with the account of the part- 
ing meal at Troas, in Acts xx. 7. Everything in outward 
form still continued as it was in the earliest recorded instance 
of its celebration, in Acts 11. 46. But the inward spirit of 
harmony, which, at that time, made it the natural expression 
of the feelings of ‘ those who had all things in common ’ (Acts 
i. 44)—the “exulting joy (ἀγαλλίασι5), “the unoffending and 
unoffended simplicity (ἀφελότη5). which would then legen made 
disputes at such a moment impossible—had now begun to wax 
cold. The sacred meal, which seemed the most fitting expres- 
sion of the whole Christian life, where all things, ‘ whether they 
ate or drank,’ could be done ‘to the glory of God,’ seemed in 
danger of being swallowed up in worldly disputes of precedence 
or even of revelry. That these were the kind of disputes which 
the Apostle here attacks seems clear, both from the context of 
the passage, ‘If any man seems to be contentious,’ ‘I hear 
that there are divisions,’ ‘ parties’ (xi, 16, 18, 19), “ among 
you,’ and also from the specific allusions to ach discords in 
xi. 21, 22, 33. But in what way they originated is difficult to 
perceive clearly. The most probable explanation seems to be, 

0 2 
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that, as in a Greek dining-club! (gpavos), it was often the 
practice for the richer membersof the club to supply the wants 
of the poorer; so here the banquet, which was chiefly provided 
by the rich, was designed to be enjoyed by all equally and at 
the same time as an expression of Christian unity. But this 
was not observed ; the same distinctions of rank inthe Christian 
assemblies, against which St. James (ii. 1-4) protests to his 
Jewish hearers, broke out on these occasions in the Gentile 
Church at Corinth; the richer members, following, probably, 
the example of the common Grecian clubs, seized upon the 
portion of the food which they had brought, before the poorer 
members could get hold of it (see xi, 21), alleging, in their 
defence, that they were hungry (xi. 34), and could not wait ; 
and the consequence was a scene of general disorder (xi. 21), 
and a complete disruption of the unity which the feast was 
intended to promote. The practice of the Grecian clubs was 
for each guest to eat that which he brought with him in his 
own basket (Athen. vill. 17, p. 365). And the rule recom- 
mended by Socrates in order to prevent disorder (Xen. Mem. 
iii, 14, 1) was, as here by St. Paul, that they should not begin 
to eat till the contents of each basket were placed in public on 
the table. 

It was to put down this practice that St. Paul here brings 
forward more strongly than had been before customary, the 
religious, as distinguished from the social, character of the 
supper ; and by recalling to their minds the solemnity of the 
original institution, impresses upon them the danger they 
incurred by such desecration of it. Not merely had the order 
of the assembly been disturbed, but the original institution, 
so emphatically alluded to in x. 16-22, of partaking in one 
and the same loaf, one and the same cup, was rendered im- 
possible. The practice mentioned by Irenzus(Fragm. Venice 
ed. vol. ii. p. 10), of offering part of the bread and wine as 
oblations, was probably a vestige of the original Christian 
practice of placing all the food that was brought on the - 
common public table, and then partaking of it—a practice 
here urged by the Apostle in opposition to the heathen 
custom of the Corinthians.” 





1 See Boeckh’s Public Economy | Blakesley, in his ‘ Preelectio Acade- 
of Athens, i. 264. mica in Scholis Cantabrigiensibus 
2 See the remarks of Dean | habita,’ 1849. 
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Dispures IN THE Pupiic ASSEMBLIES, AND ESPECIALLY AT THE 
Lorp’s Supper. 


16 Bi δέ τις δοκεῖ φιλόνεικος εἶναι. ἡμεῖς τοιαύτην συν- 
ἢ 1 


, > » Φ ΠΟΥ Ν, c.3 ,ὔ an an 
ἥθειαν οὐκ ἔχομεν, οὐδὲ αἱ ἐκκλησίαι τοῦ θεοῦ. 


17 τοῦτο δὲ 


παραγγέλλω," οὐκ ἐπαινῶν ὅτι οὐκ εἰς. τὸ κρεῖσσον ἀλλ᾽ εἰς 


τὸ ΠΡ σον συνέρχεσθε. ᾿ξ 


πρῶτον μὲν γὰρ συνερχομένων 


/ / > ε a \ 
ὑμῶν ἐν τ ἢ EXE? OLE, εν ὑμῖν. VRGP KEM: pee 
μέρος τι πιστευω. δεῖ yop Και αυρέσεις εν ὑμῖν εἶναι, ἵνα 


" παραγγέλλων οὐκ ἐπαινῶ... 


κρεῖττον sme 


ἧττον. Ὁ “ἐν τῇ. 


‘6 Now if any man seem to be contentious, we have no such custom, 


neither the churches of God. 


ye come together not for the better but for the worse. 


1 Now this I declare, not praising you that 


18For first of all 


when ye come together in the church I hear that there be divisions among 


you; and I partly believe it. 


16, 17 These verses may be 
referred either to the preceding 
or to the following context. The 
latter seems preferable, as the 
word φιλόνεικος points rather to 
party strife, such as that in verse 
18 and in i. 12; and with this 
agrees the reading of τοῦτο δὲ 
παραγγέλλω οὐκ ἐπαινῶν, A.B. ΟἹ, 
F. 6. instead of παραγγέλλων οὐκ 
ἐπαινῶ, Ο5, 1)5, H. J. K. or παραγ- 
γέλλω, οὐκ ἐπαινῶ, D'.—‘ This 
precept against discord I give, 
not praising you in this re- 
spect.’ 

οὐκ ἐπαινῶν refers apparently 
to the words in verse 2,—‘I 
praise you generally, but not for 
this.’ 

συνέρχεσθε refers to their meet- 
ings generally. 

κρεῖσσον and ἧσσον (both pro- 
bably pronounced at this time, as 
in Romaic, with the same sound 
of the Italian 7) are apparently 
put in juxtaposition, for the sake 
of the play on the sound. Comp. 


19 For there must be sects among you, that’ 


the repetition of παρὰ in verse 
23. 

18 It would seem from the 
words πρῶτον μέν, as well as 
from the stress laid upon the 
divisions in verses 16-19, that 
he had intended to speak at 
length of them here, but had 
been interrupted by his wish to 
proceed at once to the question 
of the Lord’s Supper, and either 
did not resume it at all, leaving 
it amongst the subjects reserved 
for future discussion in verse 34, 
or else resumed it in a different 
form in xu. l. 

μέρος τι, 1.e. (not merely ‘ 
part,’ but) ‘in great part.’ See 
Thucyd. i. 23, vii. 30. 

ἐν ἐκκλησίᾳ, ‘in public assem- 
blies ;’ the article omitted as in 
English ‘ when you meet i in as- 
sembly,’ 1.6. ‘ assembly-wise.’ 

19 αἱρέσεις. The context shows 
that this is merely an (5 ies? 
aggravated form of I 
σχίσματα. ‘I believe that there 
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Ee "καὶ] οι ἱ δόκιμοι φανεροὶ γένωνται ἐν ὑμῖν. <u συνερχομένων 
ΕἾ 


2 


οὖν ὑμῶν ἐπὶ τὸ αὐτὸ οὐκ ἔστιν κυριακὸν δεῖπνον ᾿ φαγεῖν" 
ἕκαστος γὰρ τὸ ἴδιον δεῖπνον προλαμβάνει ἐ ἐν τῷ φαγεῖν, 
καὶ ὃς μὲν πεινᾷ, ὃς δὲ μεθύει. 


2 un γὰρ οἰκίας οὐκ ἔχετε 


εἰς τὸ ἐσθίειν καὶ πίνειν; ἢ τῆς ἐκκλησίας τοῦ θεοῦ κατα- 


* Om, καί. 


they which are approved may be made manifest among you. 


*0 When ye 


come together therefore into one place, this is not to eat the Lord’s 
supper ; *'for in eating every one taketh before other his own supper, 


and one is hungry, and another is drunken. 


* What! have ye not houses 


to eat and to drink in? or despise ye the church of God, and shame them 


that have not? 


are divisions amongst you; for 
there must even (καὶ) be sects, 
in order to test those who are 
really good, and who rise above 
them.’ The word ‘party’ or 
‘sect’ expresses both the more 
neutral sense in which it is usu- 
ally employed (Acts y. 17, xv. 
5, xxiv. 5, 14, xxvii. 22), and 
the darker sense in which it oc- 
curs here, and in Gal. v. 20; 2 
Pet.u.1. Justin Martyr (Dial. 
cum Tryph. 95) attributes the 
words ἔσονται σχίσματα καὶ aipe- 
σεις to Christ. 

γάρ expresses the reason (not 
for the Apostle’s belief, but) for 
the fact. ‘There are divisions, 
for it is a part of God’s provi- 


dence that there must be.’ Com- 
pare Matt. xviii. 7, ‘ offences 
must needs come.’ 

20 ἐπὶ τὸ αὐτὸΞξεᾶἅμα, ‘at the 
same place and time.’ Comp. 
Acts i. 15, ii. 44, iti. 1. 

οὐκ ἔστιν, κι τι Δ. ‘In your 


meetings there is no such thing 
as eating the Lord’s Supper ; for 
it is rather the case that each 
takes his own supper before ano- 
ther, as he eats; and the conse- 
quence is, that whilst one has 
not been able to partake of the 
bread at all, another has even 
drunk to intoxication the wine 


What am I to say to you? doI praise you in this? 1 


reserved for 
feast.’ 

κυριακὸν δεῖπνον. Though the 
epithet is here used in contra- 
distinction to ἴδιον, yet the adjec- 
tival form, as in κυριακὴ ἡμέρα 
(Rev. i. 10), indicates that it 
was already the fixed name of 
the institution. 

21 ἐν τῷ φαγεῖν is ‘in the 
meal.’ For its position at the 
end of the sentence, comp. viii. 
ts ex. Ὁ ce 19: 

The phrase ‘takes before ano- 
ther,’ implies that each man 
helped himself; that there was 
nothing corresponding to what 
in later times is called ‘ an α(ἰ- 
ministration of the supper.’ Com- 
pare the expression ‘the bread 
which we break,’ in x. 16. Ter- 
tullian, De Coron. Mil. 3, speaks 
of this as the original practice, 
and notices the change in his 
own time. 


the end of the 


ds μέν, ‘the poor man,’ ds δέ 
‘ the rich man.’ 
peOver. The use of this word 


in John ii. 10, shows that it need 
not be always taken of intoxi- 
cation; but this is its natural 
meaning in most passages. See 
Matt. xxiv. 49; Acts 1. 15; I 
Thess. v. 7. 


Ν Ν 8. Ψ 3 3 
22, 23 μὴ γὰρ οἰκίας οὐκ EXETE 5 
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Ν 
φρονεῖτε, καὶ καταισχύνετε τοὺς μὴ ἔχοντας; τί" εἴπω 
ε 


nw ~ Lal rd nw 
ὑμῖν; "ἐπαινῶ ὑμᾶς ἐν τούτῳ; οὐκ ἐπαινῶ. 


28 ἐγὼ γὰρ 
Ly e 


cA > A lal ’ὔ ἃ Ν / ε lal 4 
παρέλαβον a7TO του κυριου O Και παρέδωκα υμιν, OTL ὁ 


4. τί ὑμῖν εἴπω ; 


praise you not. 


> ἐπαινέσω ὑμᾶς ; Ἔν τούτῳ οὐκ ἐπαινῶ. 


*3Hor I received of the Lord that which also I com- 


manded you, that the Lord Jesus the same night in which He was be- 





‘Why surely ye are not without 
houses ! ’ 

τῆς ἐκκλησίας τοῦ θεοῦ, ‘the 
whole assembly, which you thus 
divide and distract, and yet in 
which God dwells.’ Comp. x. 32, 
where the phrase is also used 
with regard to the public assem- 
blage for the Eucharist. 

καταισχύνετε, 1.6. ‘by making 
their poverty apparent.’ 

τοὺς μὴ ἔχοντας, ‘the poor.’ 
Compare Luke iii. 11. 

τί εἴπω; ‘ what am I to say?’ 
alluding, as in verse 17, to verse 
2. ‘However much you think 
yourselves deserving of praise 
for having kept my commands 
(παραδόσεις), you have not done 
so; for my communication from 
the Lord, which I commanded 
(παρέδωκα) to you, was quite 
otherwise.’ 

ἐγὼ, in contradistinction to 
their practice—‘ I, whatever you 
may have done or thought.’ 

παρέλαβον ἀπὸ τοῦ κυρίου. The 
word παρά, rather than ἀπό, 
would have been most natural ; 
but ἀπὸ may have been chosen 
here to avoid the triple repeti- 
tion of zapa. The use of the 
words παρέλαβον and παρέδωκα, 
as in xv. 3, is against his deri- 
vation of the fact from imme- 
diate revelation. But the intro- 
duction of the phrase ‘from the 
Lord’ may perhaps mean that 
he had had confirmed to him by 
revelation, what he already knew 
as a fact. 





23-27 The ensuing verses 
form probably the earliest record 
of the institution of the Eucha- 
rist, and they contain also the 
earliest recorded speech of our 
Lord. Twenty years, 


nie ds of 
indeed, had elapsed vowed on 
since their utterance; tion of the 

Eucharist. 


but there can be no 
doubt that the Apostle regarded 
them as perfectly authentic. To 
explain them at any length, or 
to adjust their relation to the 
other three versions in St. Mat- 
thew, St. Mark, and St. Luke, 
would be to encroach on ques- 
tions belonging only to the Gos- 
pel narrative; yet those who are 
familiar with those questions 
will observe: (1) That their al- 
most exact coincidence with the 
account in St. Luke is impor- 
tant, as confirming the tradition 
of the author of that Gospel 
being the same as the companion 
of St. Paul. (2) That in this, 
the most ancient record of cer- 
tainly one of the most important 
speeches of our Lord, it is possi- 
ble to discern elements of the 
discourses in St. John’s Gospel, 
viz. vi. 35-58, xv. 1-6. (3) 
That even in the four extant 
versions of this short passage, 
there are yet verbal variations of 
such an extent as to show that 
it was the substance, rather than 
the exact words, which the 
Apostle and the Evangelists 
aimed at producing. (4) That 
there is all the appearance of a 
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’ , “A 
κύριος Inaous 
24 


FIRST EPISTLE: CHAP. XI. 24—26. 


> ~A ee Se | ,ὔ 2» »” 
ἐν τῇ νυκτὶ ἣ ᾿παρεδίδετο ἔλαβεν ἄρτον 
καὶ εὐχαριστήσας ἔκλασεν καὶ εἶπεν "Τοῦτό μου ἐστὶν 


- lal ΝΥ, ἢ A ε lal e “ »“" > \ a > » 
TO σωμα ΤΟ υπέρ υμων" TOUVTO ποίειτε εἰς ΤῊΝ εμὴν αναμ- 


5. παρεδίδοτο. 


> Add Λάβετε, φάγετε. 


© Add κλώμενον. 


trayed took bread *4and when He had given thanks He brake it and said 
‘this is my body, which is for you; this do in remembrance of Me.’ 





familiar and fixed formula, espe- 
cially in the openifig words. (5) 
That it implies on the part of his 
hearers a full acquaintance with 
the history of the Betrayal and 
Passion, as, indeed, the Apostle 
himself implies in the phrase ὃ 
καὶ παρέδωκα, and also in the 
previous allusions to the words 
of the institution, in x. 16. 

The word παρεδίδετο in the 
sense of ‘ betrayal’ is curious, as 
following on παρέδωκα, in the 
sense of ‘communicated ;’ but 
its frequent occurrence in the 
Gospel narrative for the Be- 
trayal leaves no doubt that such 
is its sense here. Comp. a like 
variation of meaning in 2 Cor. 
li. 7, 8, παρακαλέσαι, παρακαλῶ, 
Rom, xii. 13, 14, διώκοντες . . . 
διώκοντας. Possibly the play on 
the three compounds of παρά is 
intentional. The imperfect tense 
of zapadidero expresses ‘the plot 


was preparing’’—‘ was to be.’ 
ἄρτον, ‘a loaf or cake of 
bread.’ See x. 17. 


24 τὸ σῶμα τὸ ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν (A. 
Β. C}.), κλώμενον Ο5. D*. F. F. 
G. J. K.), θρυπτόμενον (D.). Both 
from authority, and from its 
abrupt simplicity, τὸ ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν 
is the probable reading,—‘ this 
is my body, which is for you.’ 
If so, κλώμενον was omitted be- 
cause of the Apostle’s strong 
sense of the ideal or spiritual 
nature of the Lord’s body, as so 
fully expressed in x. 16,17. The 
omission may also have arisen 


from a fear lest it should contra- 
dict John xiv. 36, ‘A bone of 
him shall not be broken;’ for 
which same reason, θρυπτόμενον 
(‘bruised’) was probably sub- 
stituted in D. If κλώμενον be 
genuine, it is used in reference 
to the breaking of the bread, and 
hence the present tense (comp. 
ὃν κλῶμεν, x. 16). The word 
κλώμενος 18, however, applied in 
Josephus B. J. ii. 12, to the 
breaking and distorting of the 
body by torture. 

τοῦτο ποιεῖτε, ‘this do,’—ap- 
plied both to the bread and the 
cup—must refer to the ‘ thanks. 
giving’ just described (εὐχαρι- 
στήσας): ‘Give thanks to God in 
remembrance of Me, in all your 
meals.’ 

The phrase, ‘the cup when 
He had supped,’ here, τς on 
and in Luke xxii. 20, after 
is the more remarkable, SPP 
because the general description 
of the Gospel narrative would 
lead us to suppose that the 
breaking of the bread as well as 
the blessing of the cup succeeded 
the supper, whereas the emphatic 
insertion of these words between 
the two implies that the bread 
was blessed at the commence- 
ment, and the cup at the end, of 
the supper. That the cup closed 
the meal agrees with the bless- 
ing of the cup after the Paschal 
feast, like a ‘grace’ at the end; 
as the blessing of the bread had 
been like a ‘grace’ at the be- 
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95 Ἂς Ν -“ 
νησιν. “ὡσαύτως καὶ τὸ ποτήριον μετὰ τὸ δειπνῆσαι, 
lal ἫΝ / Ν ἴω 
λέγων Τοῦτο τὸ ποτήριον 7 καινὴ διαθήκη ἐστὶν ἐν τῷ 
n oy a “Ὁ > / 
ἐμῷ αἵματι" τοῦτο ποιεῖτε, ὁσάκις "“ ἐὰν πίνητε, εἰς τὴν 


UN ay 96 ε ’ Ν ἃ οἷν > bi Ν Ε 
ἐμὴν ἀνάμνησιν. “ὁσάκις γὰρ “ἐὰν ἐσθίητε τὸν ἄρτον 
lal rd , la 4 
τοῦτον Kal TO ποτήριον" πίνητε, TOV θάνατον τοῦ κυρίου 


a ἄν, υ Add τοῦτο. 


35 After the same manner also the cup when He had supped, saying ‘ this 
cup is the new covenant, in my blood: this do ye, as oft as ye drink it, 
in remembrance of Me.’ *6For as often as ye eat this bread and drink 





ginning (see Mishna, Pesachim, 
cap. X. 7). 

ἐν τῷ ἐμῷ αἵματι, ‘in my 
blood.’ This form, pe- 
culiar to this passage 
and Luke xxii. 20, 
seems to mean: ‘This cup is 
the new covenant signed or 
written in my blood,’ with a 
double allusion to the libations 
whichaccompanied every ancient 
treaty (whence the word σπον- 
dat, ‘libations,’ came to mean 
‘treaty’ or ‘truce’); and also 
to the blood either of sacrifices, 
or, as in Arabian customs (Herod. 
i. 8), of the parties contracting 
the treaty. Compare Heb. ix. 
15-20. 

‘The new covenant,’ as dis- 
tinct from the Mosaic. Sée Ex. 
xxiv. 8: ‘Behold the blood of 
the covenant, which the Lord 
hath made with you.’ For this 
use of ἐν τῷ αἵματι, compare 
‘ Whom God “ set forth ” (zpoé- 
Mero) a propitiation, through 
faith, in his blood’ (ἐν not εἰς), 
Rom. iii. 25. 

26 ὁσάκις γὰρ ἐὰν ἐσθίητε, k.T.X. 
This verse contains, strictly 
speaking, not the words of our 
Lord, but of St. Paul. But the 
two are allowed to run into each 
other, so that it cannot exactly 
be defined where one ends and 
the other begins. Compare par- 
allel instances in John iii. 16- 


*In my 
blood,’ 








21, and 31-36. These words 
are emphatically intro- 
duced, in order to indi- 
cate the continuance 
and identity of the original meal 
through its subsequent celebra- 
tions: ‘not only on that one 
occasion, but on all future occa- 
sions.’ There may also be the 
further object of showing that 
in the original institution, the 
intention was that they should 
commemorate the Lord’s death, 
not only on stated occasions, but 
at all their meals, ‘ whenever they 
ate bread and drank wine.’ 

Two characteristics of the Hu- 
charist are here given : 


‘ As often 
as ye eat.’ 


according to the con- 
stant usage of the word (ii. 1, 
ix. 14, Acts passim). ‘The 
Lord’s Supper is a living sermon ; 
an acted discourse,’ (2) It was 
intended to supply, by a visible 
memorial, the absence of the 
Lord, ‘ until He come,’ 
the sense being brought 
out more strongly by 
the near expectation of His re- 
turn. Comp. Matt. xxvi. 29. 
Both points are well expressed 
by Bengel: ‘Hc memoria est 
intima et vividissima, ut est 
liberorum erga parentes, sponse 
vel conjugis erga maritum, fra- 
tris erga fratrem, cum fide, 


‘until 
He come.’ 
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καταγγέλλετε, ἄχρις οὗ "ἔλθῃ. 


ἄρτον Ῥ 


ἔσται τοῦ σώματος καὶ 
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‘wore Os ἂν ἐσθίῃ τὸν 


ἢ πίνῃ τὸ ποτήριον τοῦ κυρίου ἀναξίως, ἔνοχος 
“τοῦ ᾿αἵματος εὐ ραν ΚΌΡΕΣ 


28 δο- 


κιμαζέτω δὲ ἄνθρωπος ἑαυτόν, καὶ οὕτως ἐκ τοῦ ἄρτου 


5. Add ἄν. 


the cup, ye proclaim the Lord’s death till He come. 


b Add τοῦτον. 


© Om. τοῦ. 


27 Wherefore who- 


soever eats the bread or drinks the cup of the Lord unworthily, will be 


guilty of the body and the blood of the Lord. 


*8 But let a man prove 





amore, desiderio, spe, gaudio, ob- 
sequio conjuncta, summam statis 
Christiani complexa. Hee ratio 
viget a clausula ultimi cum dis- 
cipulis convivii usque ad adven- 
tum. Hoe mysteriwm duo tempora 
extrema conjungit.’ 

27 This is the conclusion : 
‘Therefore he who partakes of 
this feast unworthily, is guilty 
of a sin against the body and 
blood of Christ.’ As in x. 16, 
he had referred to the original 
words of Christ to show of what 
they partook; so here he refers to 
the same words, to show against 
: what they sinned. As 
vorihily? in vi. 18, 19, he had 

shown that sensuality 
was a sin against the temple of 
the Spirit, and in vii. 12, that 
indifference to another’s welfare 
was a sin against Christ, so here 
he shows that to partake of the 
Christian meal in a manner un- 
worthy of its meaning, was to 
offend against the majesty of 
what Christ had Himself called 
His body and His blood. 

ἢ πίνῃ, Sor drink’ (B. C. Ὁ. 
.G. J. K., Vulgate, Italic, 
and Syriac versions), 
is the true reading, 
‘ Whoever partakes of either part 
of the feast unworthily, im- 
plying, like the words, ‘after 
supper,’ in verse 25, that, in his 
conception of the supper, the 
bread and the cup were not, as 


“Οὐ drink.’ 





now, inseparably united; but 
that the cup succeeded the bread 
after a long interval; and that 
therefore a profanation which 
might apply to one, would not 
of necessity apply to the other. 
Probably from the wish to ac- 
commodate the text to the change 
of custom, or from hostility to 
the Roman Catholic practice of 
administering the bread without 
the cup, the English translators 
have unwarrantably rendered 7, 

‘and.’ καί for 7 occurs only in A. 
and in 3 cursive MSS. 

ἔνοχος is usually followed by a 
dative; but in the New Testa- 
ment more frequently, as here, 
by a genitive. It is used of the 
punishment incurred by guilt (as 
in Matt. xxvi. 66; Mark xiv. 64; 
Heb. ii. 15), of the law infringed 
by guilt (James 11. 10), and of 
the tribunal which awards the 
punishment (Matt. v. 21, 22). 
The present case presents ἃ mix- 
ture of the two last uses. 

28, 29 ἄνθρωπος, see on iv. 1. 
In this and the following verses, 
the phrases, δοκιμαζέτω ἑαυτόν, 
διακρίνων τὸ σῶμα, διεκρίνομεν 
ἑαυτούς, appear to ex- | 
press the same act; geno? δ 
whilst the consequences 
of the omission of this act are 
expressed by κρῖμα ἐσθίει, and 
ἐκρινόμεθα. διακρίνω is used in 
this passage for the sake of the 
play upon κρίνω, ‘to judge’ (see 
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5 θ 4 AS La) a id 29 ε Ν 5 ’ ἣν 

ἐσθιέτω καὶ ἐκ τοῦ ποτηρίου πινέτω" “ὁ γὰρ ἐσθίων καὶ 
, a - A Ν 

πίνων “κρῖμα ἑαυτῷ ἐσθίει καὶ πίνει, μὴ διακρίνων τὸ 
Lal Ρ Ν “ ἴω “ 

σῶμα." “Sia τοῦτο ἐν ὑμῖν πολλοὶ ἀσθενεῖς καὶ ἄῤῥω- 


® Add ἀναξίως. 


> Add τοῦ Κυρίου. 


himself, and so let him eat of the bread and drink of the cup: “9 for he 
that eateth and drinketh eateth and drinketh judgment to himself, if he 


do not “discern the body. 


For this cause many among you are weak 


5. Or judge. 





verses 17 and 23); but in itself 
it never means ‘ to judge’ in the 
sense of ‘condemning,’ but, as 
here, only in the sense of ‘dis- 
tinguishing’ or ‘discerning.’ 
(Comp. xiv. 29, where it is used 
of the distinguishing of true from 
false prophets.) The sense, there- 
fore, will be: ‘Let every one 
examine the state of his heart 
and mind, i.e. to see whether he 
is likely to be guilty of the pro- 
fanation here condemned ; for, if 
he does not so examine himself, 
if he does not discern that the 
body of the Lord is in himself, 
and in the Christian society, if 
he does not discern in the united 
loaf the likeness of the united 
Christian society, then heavy 
judgments will follow.’ This is 
harsh; but not more so than 
other explanations, and it has’the 
advantage of giving a uniform 
sense to διακρίνω throughout, and 
of agreeing with the Apostle’s 
final conclusion in verse 34. 
‘The body of Christ,’ here as 
elsewhere in the Apostle’s lan- 
guage (see the Introduction to 
x. 16), is not the literal frame of 
the Lord, but the body which He 
has left behind Him on earth, in 
the human race—the Christian 
society, or its members severally. 
This general truth is here, as in 
x. 17, and in the passages there 
quoted from the Fathers and the 
Liturgy, stated in regard to the 





Eucharist, as if St. Paul saw in 
our Lord’s words, ‘ This is my 
body,’ a declaration that the 
bread or loaf which He broke 
was the symbol of the spiritual 
Body, composed of the many 
grains of Christian souls, com- 
bined in one unbroken mass. 
If this truth were recognised, 
then the Lord’s Supper would 
be properly celebrated; but, if 
Christians regarded themselves 
as having no connexion with 
their brethren, the Supper would 
be profaned, and turned into a 
common meal. This meaning is 
strengthened by the true reading 
of A. B. Cl. omitting τοῦ κυρίου, 
which is found in C*. D. HE. F. 
G.J.K. Had the Apostle meant 
to say that ‘the body’ spoken 
of was physical or the personal 
body of Christ, he would not 
have left it thus ambiguous, but 
would have added the words 
of ‘the Lord Jesus,’ or expres- 
sions to that effect. As the text 
stands, though he doubtless refers 
back to ‘the body of the Lord,’ 
in verse 27, the phrase is so 
generally expressed as to leave 
to his readers the application to 
themselves or to the whole 
society. This is also the pro- 
bable reason for the omission of 
all reference to the ‘cup’ and 
‘the blood.’ And thus the trans- 
lation of the Althiopic Version, 
‘if his soul be not pure,’ though 
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ΠῚ 


στοι καὶ κοιμῶνται ἱκανοί. “ei " δὲ ἑαυτοὺς διεκρίνομεν 
A . ; 

οὐκ ἂν ἐκρινόμεθα» "κρινόμενοι δὲ ὑπὸ κυρίου παιδευό- 

μεθα, ἵνα μὴ σὺν τῷ κόσμῳ. κατακριθῶμεν. * ὥστε, ἀδελ- 

pot μου, συνερχόμενοι εἰς τὸ φαγεῖν ἀλλήλους ἐκδέχεσθε. 

et rus πεινᾷ, ἐν οἴκῳ ἐσθιέτω, ἵνα μὴ εἰς κρῖμα συνέρ- 
χησθε. τὰ ἌΣ ΠΑΝ διατάξομαι. 


5. γάρ. Ὁ εἰ δέ τις. 


and sickly, and some sleep. *’But if we would discern* owrselves, we 
should not be judged: **but when we are judged we are chastened by 
the Lord, that we should not be judged to condemnation with the world. 
“8 Wherefore, my brethren, when ye come together to eat tarry one for 
another. “If any one hunger, let him eat at home, that ye come not 
together unto judgment. And the rest will I set in order whenever I 


come. 
* Or judge. 


not an exact version of the words | ring these judgments from God.’ 
μὴ διακρίνων τὸ σῶμα, truly repre- | This is the force of the imperfect 
sents their spirit. tenses. Comp. Gal. i. 10; Heb. 

ἀναξίως, ‘unworthily,’ though | vii. 4; Luke vi. 39; xvii. 9. 
expressing thesense more clearly, | For the general meaning see note 
is superfluous, and rests only on | on verses 28, 29. 
the authority of C*. Ὁ. EH. F. 6, The position of ‘ourselves’ 
4. Κ, (ἑαυτοὺς) makes it emphatic. 

30 In the sicknesses and It is impossible in English to 
deaths which prevailed at Co- | preserve the play on the words 
rinth the Apostle calls upon the | διεκρίνομεν, ἐκρινόμεθα, and κατα- 
Corinthians to witness the judg- | κριθῶμεν. 
ments on their profanation of the 32 κρίνω is here represented 
Supper. It may be that these | as a middle stage between δια- 
sicknesses were the direct con- κρίνω and xaraxpivw. For the 
sequences of the excesses which | contrast of κρίνω and κατακρίνω, 
seem implied in verses 22 and | compare χρώμενοι and καταχρώ- 
34; but in any case there must | μενοι, vii. 31; ἔχοντες and κατέ- 
have been some connexion not | xovres, 2 Cor. vi. 10. For the 
evident to us, which would lead | general idea, compare v. 5; 1 
the Corinthians to recognise the | Tim. i. 20: παρέδωκα τῷ σατανᾷ, 
truth of his remark. ἵνα παιδευθῶσι μὴ βλασφημεῖν. 








ἄῤῥωστοι, a stronger word than 33 ἐκδέχεσθε, ‘wait for the 
ἀσθενεῖς. arrival of the poorer brethren,’ 


31 ‘If we were in the habit | as inxvi.11. Compare verse 91. 
of discerning our own condition | This is the practical conclusion 
rightly, we should not be incur- | of the whole subject. 
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PARAPHRASE OF CuHap. XI. 16—34. 


I now proceed, in the second place, to condemn the party spirit 
and divisions which prevail in your public assemblies ; which 
must indeed be expected, because it is necessary that the good 
should be thereby tested; but of this hereafter. One of the 
most fatal instances of these divisions is that between the rich 
and poor, which takes place at the meal where you celebrate 
the Last Supper of the Lord. You remember the account 
of its original institution, as I communicated it to you from 
Christ Himself ; you remember how He called the bread His 
body, and the cup the covenant sealed by His blood ; and how 
He spoke of it as continuing for a memorial of His death 
until His return. Every unworthy celebration of this meal, 
therefore, is a sin against His body and blood. His body is 
the whole Christian Society ; it is in yourselves, if you will 
but look for tt there. To partake of the supper without this 
consciousness of solemn communion with Him and with each 
other, is to provoke those judgments of sickness and death 
which have in fact been so frequent amongst you. To judge 
ourselves is the only way of avoiding the judgment of the 
Lord, whose institution we else profane ; as His judgment by 
these outward misfortunes is the only way to save us from 
that heavier judgment which awaits the unbelieving world. 
Therefore, to sum up the matter practically, remember that in 
these feasts you must wait for each other ; and those who come 
merely for the sake of eating and drinking, had better take 
their meals privately at home. 


Tur ApostTLe’s View OF THE Lorp’s Supper. 


Iv has been truly said, though with much exaggeration, that 
for many centuries the history of the Eucharist might be 
considered as a history of the Christian Church. Certainly 
this passage may be regarded as occupying in that history a 
point of remarkable significance. On the one hand, it shows 
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us the most sacred ordinance of the Christian religion as it was 
Celebra- celebrated by those in whose minds the earthly and 
tion of the the heavenly, the social and the religious aspect of life 
Jucharist <— é 
asa social Were not yet divided asunder. We see the banquet 
meal, spread in the late evening, after the sun had set behind 
the western ridge of the hills of Achaia; we see the many 
torches! blazing, as at Troas, to light up the darkness of the 
upper room,’ where, as was their wont, the Christian com- 
munity assembled ; we see the couches laid and the walls hung, 
after the manner of the East, as on the night of the betrayal ; 
we see the sacred loaves,*? each representing, in its compact 
unity, the harmony of the whole society; we hear the blessing 
or thanksgiving on the cup,’ responded to by the thunder of the 
joint ‘ Amen ;’ we witness the complete realisation in outward 
form of the Apostle’s words, suggested doubtless by the sight 
of the meal and the sacrament blended thus together, ‘ Whether 
ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of 
God.’> ‘ Whatsoever ye do in word or deed, do all in the 
name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God and the Father 
by Him.’® Perhaps the nearest likeness now existing to this 
union of social intercourse with religious worship, is to be 
found in the services of the Coptic Church. The Eucharist is 
there indeed even more divested of its character of a supper, 
than inthe Western Churches. But there is an air of primitive 
freedom, and of innocent enjoyment, blended with the prayers 
of the general service, which, bearing as it does the marks of 
long antiquity, conveys a livelier image of the early Christian 
assemblies than anything which can be seen in Europe.’ 

This is one side of the picture; but there is another side, 
Disorders Which imparts to this passage its peculiar interest. 
attendant Already the difficulties of bringing an ideal and an 
on this . 
mode of actual life together make themselves felt. As the 
celebra- falsehoods of Amnanias and Sapphira profaned the 
on. ok community of property at Jerusalem, so the excesses 
tle’sre- and disorders of the Corinthian Christians profaned 





mee the primitive celebration of the Eucharist. The time 
1 λαμπάδες ἱκαναί, Acts xx. 8. © Col. απ: 7. 

2 ἀναγεῖον ἐστρωμένον, Mark xiv. 7 Such at least was the impression 

5. I derived from the one occasion on 

° 1 Gor, x, A, 51.29, which I witnessed the worship of 

4 xiv. 16. the Copts in their cathedral at 


ee 4} Ὁ Cairo. 
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was come, when the secular and the spiritual had to be dis- 
entangled one from the other; the ‘simplicity ’ and “ gladness’ 
of the first Apostolical communion was gradually to retire 
before the Apostolical rebuke. The question arose whether 
the majesty, the tenderness, the awe of the feast should be lost 
in a senseless orgy; and it is (humanly speaking) by means of 
this verdict of the Apostle against the Corinthian Church, that 
the form of the primitive practice was altered, in order to save 
the spirit of the original institution. It is of the more im- 
portance to remember the extent of the danger to which the 
celebration of the Eucharist was then exposed, because a great 
part of its subsequent history would seem to be a reaction, in 
part just, in part exaggerated, against the corruption which 
then threatened it; a reaction encouraged by the extreme 
severity with which that corruption is denounced by the 
Apostle, and which was itself called forth by the greatness of 
the crisis. By the beginning of the second century, ‘ The 
Lord’s Supper’ had ceased to be a‘ supper,’! and Gradual 
was celebrated by day, although in some Egyptian change in 
ae . - - ἢ the mode 
cities the practice of partaking of it on the evenings of celebra- 
of Saturday still continued in the fourth century.? tion. 
Instead of the practice, according to which every member of 
the congregation took of the elements himself, after the time 
of Tertullian* the administration was confined to the chief 
minister. The social meal was divided from it under the 
name of ‘ Agape,’ or ‘ Love-feast,’ but still continued to be 
celebrated within the walls of churches as late as the fifth 
century, after which it disappears, having been already con- 
demned by councils on account of abuses similar to those here 
described at Corinth.t The daily celebration as recorded in 
the Acts had already ceased, if not before, at least in the 
second century, when it was usually confined to Sundays and 
festivals.» Thus the Eucharist became more and more set 
apart as a distinct sacred ordinance; it withdrew more and 
more from the possibility of the Corinthian desecration, till at 





1 Plin. Ep. x. 97. 

2 Sozomen, A. E. vii. 19. 

3 Tert. De Cor. Mil. 3. 

4 Bingham’s Antiquities, book xv, 
ch. 7. 

5 The subsequent revival of the 
daily celebration in the fourth cen- 


tury is probably to be ascribed, not 
to a restoration of the primitive 
feeling, but to the increasing im- 
portance attached to a physical 
participation in the consecrated 
elements. 
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last it was wrapt up in the awful mystery which has attached 
to it, in the highest degree, in the Churches of the Hast, 
but in some degree in the Churches of the West also, both 
Protestant and Roman Catholic. Beginning under the simple 
name of ‘the breaking of bread,’ and known from this Epistle 
by the social and almost festive appellations of the ‘ Com- 
munion,’ and ‘ the Lord’s Supper,’—it first receives in Pliny 
the name of ‘Sacramentum, and in Justin Martyr that of 
‘ Kucharistia ;’ both, indeed, indicating ideas of strictly Apo- 
stolical origin, though more closely connected with the words, 
and less with the act, than would have been the case in the 
first Apostolical times; till in the days of Chrysostom it pre- 
sents itself to us under the formidable name of the ‘ Dreadful 
Sacrifice.’ 

A study of the two views as now set forth side by side, 
will probably lead to the conclusion that as, on the one hand, 
the general view of the Apostolical practice, its simplicity, and 
Lessons to 18 festivity, have been in later times altogether set 
be derived aside; so, on the other hand, the severity of his 
eae denunciation against unworthy partakers has been 
the primi- too generally and too rigorously enforced ; because 
tive eele- the particular object, and the particular need of his 

τ yebuke at that time, have not been clearly under- 
stood. The Holy Communion can never be again exactly 
what it was then; and, therefore, although his words will 
always impart to the great ordinance of Christian worship 
a peculiar solemnity, yet the real lesson which they convey 
relates now more directly to such general occasions as that 
out of which his warning grew, than to the ordinance itself. 
The joy and almost merriment of the first Christian converts 
after the day of Pentecost could not now be applied to the 
Eucharist as it was then, without fear of painful profaneness 
and levity. But the record of it implies that with a serious 
and religious life generally there is nothing incompatible 
in the free play of cheerful and innocent gaiety. In like 
manner, although we cannot without superstition imagine 
that the judgments which the Apostle denounced will fall on 
a desecration of the Communion different in all its circum- 
stances from that which occurred at Corinth, yet there may 
and of the Still be an irreverence towards sacred things, a want 
Apostle’s of brotherly kindness, a dulness in discerning the 
= presence of Christ, even in our common meals, which 
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may make us fear ‘lest we eat and drink condemnation to 
ourselves.’ And in the Communion itself the Apostle’s words 
are instructive as reminding us that ‘the body of the Lord,’ 
to which he looked, was, as elsewhere in his writings, so here, 
‘the body’ which is represented by the whole Christian 
society., It is an application of our Lord’s words, not the 
meaning of those words themselves: but still it is an applica- 
tion doubly appropriate, first because it represents the unity 
and community of interests, feelings, and affections, which the 
Lord’s Supper, both in its institution and in its continuance 
was designed to produce; and, secondly, because that very 
unity of the body of Christ’s disciples is one chief purpose, 
constantly attributed in the Gospels and Epistles to the Death 
of Christ, which the Lord’s Supper was specially designed to 
show forth. 
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ANSWERS OF ST. PAUL (contrinvep). 


UNITY AND VARIETY OF THE SPIRITUAL GIFTS. 


XII. 1—30. 


One of the chief characteristics of the Apostolical age was the 
possession of what are here called ‘spiritual gifts,’ the signs 
that there was moving to and fro in the Church a mighty 
rushing wind, a spirit of life, and freedom, and energy, which 
stirred the dry bones of the world, and made those who felt 
its influence conscious that they were alive, though all around 
was dead. Before this consciousness of a higher power than 
their own, the ordinary and natural faculties of the human 
mind seemed to retire, to make way for loftier aspirations, more 
immediate intimations of the Divine will, more visible manifes- 
tations of the Divine power. Every believer, male or female, 
old or young, free or slave, found himself instinct with this 
new life, varying in degree and according to the strength of 
his natural character, but still sufficiently powerful to be a 
constant witness to him of the reality of the new faith which 
it had accompanied. It resembled in some degree the inspira- 
tions of the Jewish Judges, Psalmists, and Prophets; it may 
be illustrated by the ecstasies and visions of prophets and 
dreamers in all religions; but in its energy and universality, it 
was peculiar to the Christian society of the Apostolical age. 
It may easily be conceived that this new life was liable to 
much confusion and excitement, especially in a society where 
the principle of moral stability was not developed commen- 
surately with it. Such was, we know, the state of Corinth. 
They had, on the one hand, been ‘in everything enriched by 
Christ, in all utterance, and in all knowledge,’ ‘ coming behind 
in no gift’ (i. 5, 6, 7); but, on the other hand, the same con- 
tentious spirit which had turned the most sacred names into 
party watchwords, and profaned the celebration of the Supper 
of the Lord, was ready to avail itself of the openings for vanity 
and ambition afforded by the distinctions of the different gifts. 
Accordingly, various disorders arose; every one thought of 
himself, and no one of his neighbour’s good; and as a natural 
consequence, those gifts were most highly honoured, not which 
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were most useful, but which were most astonishing. Amongst 
these the gift of tongues rose pre-eminent, as being in itself 
the most expressive of the new spiritual life; the very words, 
* spiritual gifts,’ “ spiritual man ’ (πνευματικά, xiv. 1; πνευματι. 
κός, xiv. 37), seem, in common parlance, to have been exclu- 
sively appropriated to it: and the other gifts, especially that 
of prophecy, were despised, as hardly proceeding from the 
same Divine source. To combat this particular exemplifica- 
tion of the factious and disorderly spirit which he had noticed 
im xi. 16-19, the Apostle proceeds to show: (a) That all the 
gifts, which were bestowed upon the Church, equally pro- 
ceeded from the Spirit (xii. 1-30). (4) That Love was to be 
their guide in all things (xii. 31—xiii. 13). (c) That therefore 
the most useful were also the most exalted gifts (xiv. 1-25); 
and (4) That order was to prevail throughout (xiv. 26-40), 
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FIRST EPISTLE: CHAP. XII. 1—é. 


xu. ἱΠερὶ δὲ τῶν πνευματικῶν, ἀδελφοί, οὐ θέλω ὑ ὑμᾶς 


ἀγνοεῖν. 


“οίδατε ὅτι [ὅτε] ἔθνη ἦτε, πρὸς τὰ εἴδωλα τὰ 


* Om. ὅτε. 


'Now concerning the spiritual gifts, brethren, I would not have you 


ignorant. 


XII. τ Περὶ δὲ τῶν πνευματι- 
κῶν. The construction is the 
same as in vii. 1, 25, vii. 1. 
πνευματικῶν is probably neuter, 
as in the parallel constructions 
of vii. 1, viii. 1, and as in the 
use of the word in ix. 11, xiv. 1. 

ov θέλω, ‘I would not have 
you ignorant,’ as in x. 1, xii. 1. 

2, 3 The stress in these two 
verses is laid on the last clause, 
and the argument would pro- 
bably be rendered clearer by a 
greater use of particles, as if it 
were ποτὲ μὲν ἔθνη ἦτε,΄. .. νῦν 
δὲ πιστεύοντες. “᾿Ανάθεμα᾽ μὲν 
“Ἰησοῦς οὐδεὶς... λαλῶν λέγει, 
“Κύριος δὲ “᾿Τησοῦς ᾿ οὐδεὶς λέγει 
εἰ μὴ ἐν πνεύματι ἁγίῳ. 

The argument is: ‘You main- 
tain that the influence of the 
Spirit is confined to its most 
striking manifestations. But you 
know that, by the mere fact of 
your conversion, you passed from 
a state where all was dead and 
dumb, to a state of life and con- 
scious speech. Such being the 
contrast of your former and your 
present state (διὸ), 1 remind you 
(γνωρίζω, compare xv. 1), that 
as certainly as no true prophet 
or speaker with tongues (ἐν 
πνεύματι θεοῦ λαλῶν, Compare 
xiv. 2) can utter the words 
which renounce the Name of 
Jesus, so the words by which we 
acknowledge His sovereignty, 
and thereby pass from heathen- 





*Ye know that when ye were Gentiles, carried away unto 


ism to Christianity, simple as 
they sound, are gifts of the 
Holy Spirit, no less than those 
more remarkable gifts which 
usually claim to themselves the 
name.’ 

2 ore ore, A. C. Ὁ. B. J.; ὅτι, 
B. F.G. If ore is kept, the con- 
struction is an anacoluthon. 

Two things are expressed by 
this verse: (1) The dead «pump 
silence of the state of Idols.” 
heathenism, the ‘idols’ or images 
standing ‘dumb,’ ‘ voiceless’ 
(ἄφωνα), with neither mouths to 
speak, nor ears to hear, silent 
amongst their silent worship- 
pers: ‘The oracles are dumb.’ 
This is contrasted with the 
music and speech of Christianity, 
‘the sound as of a mighty rush- 
ing wind’ (Acts ii. 2), ‘the 
voice of many waters,’ which 
resounded through the whole 
Church in the universal diffusion 
of those gifts of which he was 
here especially speaking—pro- 
phesying, and, above all, of the 
gift of tongues. (2) The un- 
conscious irrational state of hea- 
thenism, in which the worship- 
pers were blindly hur- ‘ven as ye 
ried away by some over- were led.’ 
ruling power of fate, or evil 
spirit of divination, or priestly 
caste, without any will or reason 
of their own (ἀπαγόμενοι ὡς 
ἂν ἤγεσθε), to worship at the 
shrines of these inanimate idols. 
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ἄφωνα ὡς ἂν ἡγεσθε ἀπαγόμενοι. Lo γνωρίζω ὑμῖν ὅτι 
οὐδεὶς ἐν πνεύματι θεοῦ λαλῶν λέγει ᾿Ανάθεμα “᾿Τησοῦς, 
καὶ οὐδεὶς δύναται εἰπεῖν " Κύριος ᾿Ιησοῦς. εἰ μὴ ἐν πνεύ- 
ματι ἁγίῳ. “διαιρέσεις δὲ χαρισμάτων εἰσίν, τὸ δὲ αὐτὸ 
πνεῦμα" ὃ καὶ διαιρέσεις διακονιῶν εἰσίν, καὶ ὁ αὐτὸς κύ- 

3. Ἶηῃσοῦν. > κύριον Ἰησοῦν. 

these dumb idols even as ye were led . . . *Wherefore I make known to 
you that no one speaking by the Spirit of God saith, ‘Cursed is Jesus’ : 


and no one can say ‘The Lord Jesus,’ but by the Holy Spirit. *Now 
there are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit ; °and there are diver- 





This is contrasted with the con- 
sciousness of an in-dwelling 
Spirit, moving in harmony with 
their spirits, and controlled by 
a sense of order and wisdom. 
Possibly in these words there 
was the further intention of im- 
pressmg upon them the supe- 
riority of the conscious over the 
unconscious gifts of the Spirit. 

3 The words ᾿Ανάθεμα ᾿Τησοῦς 
ἜΒΑ and Κύριος ᾿Ιησοῦς (ac- 
anathema.’ cording to the reading 
of A. B. C., which produces 
a mouch livelier sense) were 
probably well known forms of 
speech. ‘Jesus is accursed,’ 
would be the test of renouncing 
Christianity, either before the 
Roman tribunal (compare ‘ male- 
dicere Christo,’ in Plin. Ep. x. 
97), or in the Jewish synagogue ; 
probably the latter, if one may 
judge from the word ‘Anathema.’ 
<Jesusthe ‘Jesus is the Lord,’ 
Lord. would be the form of 
professing allegiance to Christ 
at baptism, as ‘ He commanded 
them to be baptized in the name 
of the Lord,’ ‘they were baptized 
in the name of the Lord Jesus,’ 
Acts x. 48, xix. 5. For a similar 
formula applied to attest the pre- 
sence or absence of the Spirit, 
compare 1 John iv. 2, 3. 

If there be any difference in- 


tended between the ‘Spirit of 
God’ and the ‘Holy Spirit,’ it is 
that the first is a more general 
expression, the latter confined 
to the Spirit as animating the 
hearts of Christians. 

4-6 This connexion is: ‘If 
every utterance of a Christian is 
inspired by the Holy Ghost, then 
we must allow that a vast va- 
riety of gifts may all proceed 
from the same Spirit,—a vast 
variety of services exist under 
the same Master, whose sove- 
reignty was acknowledged by 
means of that Spirit,—a vast 
variety of effects proceed from 
the same God, who acts by that 
Spirit.’ 

δέ is not ‘ but,’ as in opposi- 
tion to what has been said, but 
‘now,’ as something said in ad- 
dition. The first clause alone is 
essential, as depending directly 
on the previous assertion with 
regard to the Holy Spirit; the 
second is suggested by the words 
‘Jesus is the Lord;’ the third, 
by the words ‘the Spirit of God.’ 
But, although suggested in the 
first instance by the immediate 
context, the threefold division 
also refers to the distinction of 
the Father, the Son, and the 
Spirit, elsewhere either expressly 
or by implication brought for- 
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ριος᾽ "καὶ διαιρέσεις ἐνεργημάτων εἰσίν, ὁ δὲ αὐτὸς" θεὸς 
ὁ ἐνεργῶν τὰ πάντα ἐν πᾶσιν. ᾿ἑκάστῳ δὲ δίδοται ἡ 
φανέρωσις τοῦ πνεύματος πρὸς τὸ συμφέρον. ὃ ᾧ μὲν yap 
διὰ τοῦ πνεύματος δίδοται λόγος σοφίας, ἄλλῳ δὲ λόγος 
γνώσεως κατὰ τὸ αὐτὸ πνεῦμα, " ἑτέρῳ [δὲ] πίστις ἐν τῷ 


® αὐτός ἐστι. 


sities of ministries, and the same Lord ; ®and there are diversities of 


workings, but it is the same God who worketh all in all. ‘But the 
manifestation of the Spirit to each one is given for profit. °For to one 


is given by the Spirit the word of wisdom ; to another the word of know- 
ledge according to the same Spirit ; °to another faith, in the same Spirit ; 





ward in the New Testament. 
The three parts of the sentence 
are respectively different phases 
of the same idea,—‘ gifts, ser- 
vices, effects,—the Spirit, the 
Lord, God.’ The gifts are spoken 
of primarily as proceeding from 
the Spirit, because they are re- 
garded as its most direct mani- 
festations; what is sometimes 
called receiving ‘the gifts of the 
Spirit’ is in other passages 
called receiving ‘the Spirit.’ (See 
Acts x. 44, 45, 47; Gal. iii. 2, 5; 
Acts viii. 17, 18.) Then, viewed 
as instruments in the hands of a 
higher power, the modes of their 
employment are considered as 
services (διακονία!) rendered to 
Christ the Lord and Master of all 
believers. Lastly, in their effects 
(ἐνεργήματα) on the world, they 
are considered as drawing all 
their efficiency from God, the 
cause of all power: the gift of 
the Spirit may exist, the work 
in which it is employed may be 
the service of Christ; but God 
alone can enable it to produce its 
due effect. Comp. ili. 5, 6: ‘Paul 
and Apollos are ministers (διά- 
xovot) : they planted and watered’ 
with the gifts of the Spirit, ‘but 
God gave the increase.’ 

7 ‘As the source of these gifts 





is the same, so also is the object; 
namely, the benefit of others.’ 
As the previous sentence is in- 
serted to repel the general asser- 
tion of an inequality of gifts, so 
this is inserted to repel the dis- 
paragement of prophesying in 
particular. For this sense of τὸ: 
συμφέρον see x. 23. 

8-10 He now proceeds to 
give at length the proof of the 
6th and 7th verses, returning 
once more, in the 11th, to the 
same general conclusion, that 
the gifts, however various, had 
a common Divine source. 

The following enumeration in- 
cludes three divisions. 

(1) Mental ‘gifts.’ ‘Knowledge’ 
is spoken of as such in .,. 4 
ie ὅ, 6. And so ‘ Wis- ledge’ and 
dom’ in Jas. i. 5; Eph. “Wisdom, 
1.17; Col. i. 9; and ‘faith’ in 
Luke xvii. 5, are described as 
sought and received from God, 
in language more emphatic and 
distinct than is used in speaking 
of ‘love,’ ‘hope,’ or other more 
general virtues. For the explan- 
ation of ‘ wisdom’ and ‘ know- 
ledge,’ see ii. 6, 7. ‘ Wisdom’ 
(σοφία) expresses something more 
discursive and argumentative, as 
in St. Paul; ‘knowledge’ (γνῶ- 
ois) something more intuitive, as. 
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αὐτῷ πνεύματι; ἄλλῳ δὲ χαρίσματα ἰαμάτων ἐν τῷ " ἑνὶ 
πνεύματι, ᾿ θάλλῳ δὲ ἐ ἐνεργήματα δυνάμεων, ἄλλῳ" προφη- 
Tela, ἄλλῳ" διακρίσεις πνευμάτων, ἑτέρῳ" γένη γλωσσῶν, 
ἄλλῳ δὲ “διερμηνεία γλωσσῶν' 1 πάντα δὲ ταῦτα ἐνεργεῖ 
τὸ ἕν καὶ τὸ αὐτὸ πνεῦμα, διαιροῦν ἰδίᾳ ἑκάστῳ καθὼς 


5. αὐτῷ for é. » Add δὲ, © ἑρμηνεία. 

to another the gifts of healing, in the one Spirit, το ο another the working 
of miracles, to another prophecy, to another discernments* of spirits, to 
another divers kinds of tongues, to another the interpretation of tongues: 


but all these worketh that one and the self-same Spirit, dividing to each 


® Or judgments. 





in St. John. ‘The word,’ or | (δυνάμεις) alone is used, shows 


‘utterance’ (Adyos), is added to 
express that it was through their 
communication in teaching that 
these gifts became known. (Comp. 
1.5.) ‘Faith,’ or un- 
shaken trust in God, 
which in the Hpistles to the Ro- 
mans and Galatians is described 
as changing the heart, is de- 
scribed here, in xiii. 2; in Matt. 
xvil. 20; and Luke xvii. 6, as 
expressing itself in preternatural 
energy. 

(2) As ‘wisdom and know- 
ledge’ are the basis of ‘ prophe- 
sying and divers tongues,’ so 
faith is the basis of ‘ gifts of 
healing and miracles,’ and hence 
the immediate transition to 

ἢ these. ‘Gifts of heal- 
‘Healing.’ 
ings’ (χαρίσματα ἰαμά- 
των). The plural is used to ex- 
press the healing of various dis- 
orders. That this was amongst 
the most common of the extra- 
ordinary gifts may be inferred 
both from its frequent mention 
in the Acts, and also from James 
v. 14: ‘Is any sick among you,’ 
&e. 

‘Effects of miraculous powers’ 
(ἐνεργήματα δυνάμεων). The pa- 
rallel in verse 28, where ‘powers’ 


‘Faith.’ 


that this, and not ‘ effects,’ is the 
emphatic word. δυνάμεις expres- 
ses not the miracles themselves, 
but the power or virtue residing 
in him who worked them, and 
ἐνεργήματα δυνάμεων is therefore 
the full expression for these 
powers displaying themselves in 
action, as λόγος σοφίας indicates 
wisdom displaying itself in ut- 
terance. 

(9) For prophecy and the gift 
of tongues, see xiv. 1. The dis- 
cerning of spirits (1.0. the dis- 
crimination between those pro- 
phetical gifts which were true 
and those which were false) 
stands in the same relation to 
prophecy, as the interpretation 
of tongues to the gift of tongues. 

11 He here again sums up their 
variety by reasserting their unity. 
The word ‘worketh’ (ἐνεργεῖ) is 
here applied to the Spirit as it 
had in verse 6 been applied to 
God ; the personal agency of the 
Spirit being here more strongly 
expressed than in verse 4, as is 
also implied 1 in the words ‘as He 
wills’ (καθὼς βούλεται), where 
the verb, although united to a 
neuter noun, implies that its sub- 
ject 15 a person. 
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βούλεται. 


FIRST EPISTLE: CHAP. XII. 


12—21. 


12 , Ἀ Ν an 9 5 A 
"καθάπερ γὰρ τὸ σῶμα ἕν ἐστιν καὶ μέλη 


πολλὰ ἔχει," πάντα δὲ τὰ μέλη τοῦ σώματος " πολλὰ 6 ὄντα 


ἕν ἐστιν σῶμα, οὕτως καὶ ὁ Χριστός" 


Beat γὰρ ἐν ἑνὶ 


πνεύματι ἡμεῖς πάντες εἰς EV σῶμα ἐβαπτίσθημεν, εἴτε 
᾿Ιουδαῖοι εἴτε Ἕλληνες, εἴτε δοῦλοι εἴτε ἐλεύθεροι, καὶ 


’ e ἃ lal > ’ θ 
TOAVTES “ἕν πνευμα ἐποτισθημεν. 


* ἔχει πολλά, 


one severally as He wills. 


> σώματος τοῦ Evds, 


14 ἈΠ Ν lal 3 
Kal γὰρ TO OWA οὐκ 


© els ἕν, 


“For as the body is one and hath many 


members, and all the members of that one body, being many, are one 


body, so also is Christ : 


18 ον in one Spirit also were we all baptized into 


one body, whether Jews or Greeks, whether slaves or freemen ; and were 


all made to drink one Spirit. 


12 The argument is confirmed 
eae by the analogy of the 
thehuman spiritual to the na- 
body, tural body. According 
to the metaphor so strongly 
brought forward in this Epistle, 
‘Christ’ is here used for the 
Christian Society, by which His 
body is represented. See x. 17, 
x: 29. 

13 This explains and gives the 
reason for the former expression. 
‘I say, so is it with Christ; for 
by the one Spirit which we par- 
take we were baptized into the 
one body of Christ.’ 

‘In one Spirit (ἐν ἑνὶ πνεύ- 
ματι) refers to the idea of ‘ bap- 
tism by the Spirit,’ ‘ plunged, 
enveloped in the rushing blast of 
the Divine breath.’ 

‘Into one body’ refers to the 
formula, ‘into the name of 
Christ.’ Compare Matt. xxviii. 
10. 

‘Whether Jews or Greeks,’ 
&c. This must be introduced 
only as being the kind of unity 
most prominently represented in 
baptism. Compare Galat. iii. 27, 
28: ‘As many of you as have 
been baptized into Christ have 
put on Christ. There is neither 
Jew nor Greek, there is neither 


“For the body also is not one member, 





bond nor free, there is neither 
male nor female, for ye are all 
one in Christ Jesus. 

ἕν πνεῦμα ἐποτίσθημεν, * were 
all made to drink one Spirit.’ 
(J. reads ἐφωτίσθημεν for ἐποτί- 
σθημεν, a curious instance of the 
use of φωτίζω for βαπτίζω in 
ecclesiastical Greek, in which 
this variation originated.) This 
is an amplification of the pre- 
ceding; πνεῦμα rising above 
σῶμα, as ἐποτίσθημεν above ἐβαπ- 
τίσθημεν. * We were made par- 
takers, not only of the outward 
body, but of the inward life and 
Spirit which animates it (comp. 
Eph. iv. 4: ‘there is one body 
and one Spirit’), we not only 
passed through the waters of 
baptism, but the Spirit by which 
we were baptized passed into us; 
we were penetrated by it through 
and through, even into our in- 
most spirits.’ There is in ἐπο- 
τίσθημεν the double sense of 
‘were watered,’ which connects 
it with baptism, and ‘ were given 
to drink,’ which connects it with 
the idea of nourishment, and 
possibly, therefore, with the cup 
of the Lord’s Supper (comp. x. 
4). The same play on the word 
appears in iii. 6, where the 
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ἔστιν ἕν μέλος, ἀλλὰ πολλά. " ἐὰν εἴπῃ ὃ πούς, Ὅτι οὐκ 
εἰμὶ χείρ, οὐκ εἰμὶ ἐκ τοῦ “σώματος, οὐ παρὰ τοῦτο οὐκ 
ἔστιν ἐκ τοῦ σώματος. 16 καὶ ἐὰν εἴπῃ τὸ οὖς, Ὅτι οὐκ εἰμὶ 
ὀφθαλμός, οὐκ εἰμὶ ἐκ τοῦ σώματος, οὐ παρὰ τοῦτο οὐκ 
ἔστιν ἐκ τοῦ σώματος. “ei ὅλον τὸ σῶμα ὀφθαλμός, ποῦ 
ἡ ἀκοή; εἰ ὅλον ἀκοή, ποῦ ἡ ὄσφρησις; Sayov δὲ ὁ θεὸς 
ἔθετο τὰ βέλη, ἕν ἕκαστον αὐτῶν ἐν τῷ σώματι καθὼς 


ἠθέλη σεν" Yel δὲ ἣν [τὰ] πάντα ἕν μέλος, ποῦ τὸ σῶμα; 
20 δὲ Χ 7 a pwede) OI) 9 ὃ , 
νῦν δὲ πολλὰ [μὲν] μέλη, ἕν δὲ σῶμα. “οὐ δύναται 


8. γυνί, 


but many. ‘If the foot shall say, ‘because I am not the hand, I am 
not of the body,’ it is not on that account not of the body. ‘And if the 
ear shall say, ‘ because I am not the eye, I am not of the body ;’ it is not 
on that account not of the body. 1718 the whole body were an eye, where 
were the hearing? if the whole were hearing, where were the smelling ? 
18But now God set the members, every one of them in the body as He 
willed : #®and if they were all one member, where were the body? *°but 
now are they indeed many members, but one body. *'And the eye 
cannot say unto the hand ‘I have no need of thee,’ nor again the head 


phrase ‘ Apollos watered’ (ἐπό- 
τισεν) conveys the first of these 
meanings, and the phrase, ‘I fed 
you with milk’ (ydAa ὑμᾶς ἐπό- 
τισα), conveys the second. 

14-18 In order to answer the 
argument of those who main- 
tained that the gift of tongues 
was the only manifestation of 
the Spirit, he enlarges on the 
necessity of variety in the con- 
stituent parts of the human 
frame, and the acknowledged 
use of each. 

14 καὶ γὰρ gives the reason 
for πάντες in the previous verse. 
“I say that we all received life 
and strength from one Spirit, 
for so also it is in the human 
body, which does not consist of 
one limb, but of many.’ 

15 ov παρὰ τοῦτο οὐκ ἔστιν, “ It 
is not, therefore, no part of the 


body.’ παρὰ τοῦτο, ‘on this ac- 
count,’ ‘ along of this.’ 
18 νῦν δέ. ‘But as it is (as 





the human frame is really con- 
stituted) there is not one predo- 
minant sense or faculty, but 
many.’ 

καθὼς ἠθέλησεν, 1.6. ‘not ac- 
cording to man’s fancies but 
God’s pleasure.’ 

19 In the previous verses, he 
has set forth the variety of the 
human frame; in these, 19-26, 
with a view to the confusion 
which arose out of the exagge- 
rated estimate of one gift in the 
Corinthian church, he sets forth 
its unity. ποῦ τὸ σῶμα; ‘ What 
would become of the organisa- 
tion of the body as a whole?’ 

20 νῦν δέ. As in verse 18. 

21 As a practical consequence 
of this joint variety and unity in 
the human body, he sets forth 
the mutual dependence of the 
different senses and limbs ; again, 
with the view of reproving the 
contempt with which the gifts 
of teaching were regarded by. 
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[de] * ὁ ὀφθαλμὸς εἰπεῖν τῇ χειρί Χρείαν σου οὐκ ἔχω, 7 
πάλιν ἡ κεφαλὴ τοῖς ποσίν Χρείαν ὑμῶν οὐκ ἔχω" “ἀλλὰ 
πολλῷ μᾶλλον τὰ δοκοῦντα μέλη τοῦ σώματος ἀσθενέστερα 
ὑπάρχειν ἀναγκαῖά ἐστιν, > καὶ ἃ δοκοῦμεν ἀτιμότερα εἶ εἶναι 
τοῦ σώματος, τούτοις τιμὴν περισσοτέραν περιτίθεμεν, καὶ 
τὰ ἀσχήμονα ἡμῶν εὐσχημοσύνην περισσοτέραν ἔχει, “τ 
δὲ εὐσχήμονα ἡμῶν οὐ χρείαν ἔχει. ἀλλὰ ὁ θεὸς συνεκέ- 
βασεν τὸ σῶμα, τῷ ὑστερουμένῳ περισσοτέραν δοὺς τιμήν, 
ἵνα μὴ ἢ σχίσμα ἐν τῷ σώματι, ἀλλὰ τὸ αὐτὸ ὑπὲρ 
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« Om. 6. > ὑστεροῦντι. 

to the feet ‘I have no need of you:’ **nay, much more those members 
of the body which seem to be weaker are necessary, **and those members 
of the body, which we think to be less honourable, upon these we bestow 
more abundant honour, and our unseemly parts have more abundant 
seemliness, *tand our seemly parts have no need, But God tempered 
the body together, having given more abundant honour to that part 
which lacked, *°that there should be no division in the body, but that 


those endowed with the gift of 
tongues. 

22 ἀλλὰ πολλῷ μᾶλλον. ‘ Not 
only do the hand and foot stand 
in need of each other, but even 
the feeblest and humblest parts 
of the body are by common con- 
sent invested with an artificial 
dignity, as if to compensate for 
their natural insignificance or 
unseemliness :’ alluding to the 
almost universal instinct of fit- 
ness or of decency which has 
dictated, on the one hand, the 
use of ornaments; on the other 
hand, the necessity of clothing. 

The passage indicates the 
same strain of argument as forms 
the basis of ix. 3-15, appealing 
to the natural feelings of men on 
the subject of dress. 

τὰ ἀσθενέστερα, ἀτιμότερα, ἀ- 
σχήμονα, are best left undefined, 
as the Apostle has left them ; 
the words being accumulated and 
varied designedly, so as to in- 
clude all parts of the human 
frame, without particularly spe- 





cifying any. 

ὑπάρχειν here seems to retain 
its classical sense, ‘to be in their 
own nature weak ;’ distinguish- 
ed from εἶναι in verse 23, ‘to be 
by general consent unhonoured.’ 

23 τιμὴν περιτίθεμεν. The word 
περιτίθεμεν (comp. Matt. xxvii. 
28; Mark xv. 17) points to 
dress; and if so, τιμὴν may pos- 
sibly have been suggested by the 
passage in Gen. xx. 16, where 
it is used by the LXX. for ‘a 
covering of the eyes.’ 

The covering of the body, and 
uncovering of the face, is pro- 
bably one chief point of the con- 
trast. 

24 ὃ θεὸς συνεκέρασεν, ‘God 
through these natural instincts 
provided a compensation.’ 

25 The particular expressions 
used here, σχίσμα, μεριμνῶσιν, 
πάσχει, δοξάζεται, συγχαίρει, ‘di. 
vision,’ ‘care,’ ‘suffering,’ ‘glory,’ 

‘joy,’ may all be taken for the 
physical and involuntary sym- 
pathy of the human frame, as 


a a νου, «-...... 
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\ 
δ καὶ εἴ ert: πάσχει ἐν 


μέλος, συμπάσχει πάντα τὰ re εἴτε δοξάζεται ὃ ἕν μέλος, 


συγχαίρει πάντα τὰ μέλη. * 
καὶ μέλη ἐκ μέρους. “ὃ 


᾿ὑμεῖς δέ ἐστε σῶμα χριστοῦ 
καὶ ovs μὲν ἔθετο 6 θεὸς ἐν τῇ 


a καὶ εἴτε. 


the members should have the same care one for another. 


26And whether 


one member suffer, all the members suffer with it; or one member be 


honoured, all the members rejoice with it. 
*8And God set some in the church, 


Christ and members in particular. 


*7 Now ye are the body of 





Chrysostom explains συγχαίρει, 
‘ The mouth speaks, and the eyes 
laugh and sparkle.’ But they 
also indicate that the Apostle’s 
mind was chiefly fixed on the 
moral application of these natu- 
ral phenomena ; and that in this 
application he has strayed be- 
yond the limits of the particular 
subject of the gifts into the con- 
templation of Christian unity 
generally, of which he had spo- 
ken in verses 14-19. Compare 
verse 13. And the momentary 
fervour by which this passage is 
distinguished from the rest of 
the argument arises from the 
consciousness of his own intense 
sympathy, as already described 
in viii. 13, ix. 19-22, and as 
given almost in the same words 
m 2 Cor. xi. 28, 29: ‘ That 
which cometh upon me daily, 
the care (ἡ μέριμνα) of all the 
Churches. Who is weak? (ris 
ἀσθενεῖ) and I am not weak P’ 
26 δοξάζεται, ‘glorified.’ If 


this has any precise reference — 


to the parts of the body, it is 
another illustration of the signi- 
ficance (as in verse 23, xi. 2-14) 
which the Apostle attaches to 
the ornaments (as crowns, &c.) 
to which it probably would al- 
lude. 

27 ὑμεῖς δέ ἐστε σῶμα χριστοῦ 
καὶ μέλη ἐκ μέρους. The greater 
elevation of the previous passage 





had prepared the way for the 
transition from the statement of 
the analogy to its moral applica- 
tion. ‘But you, the Christian 
society,—as distinct from the 
bodily organisation, of which I 
have just been speaking,—you 
are, collectively speaking, the 
body of Christ; as, individually, 
you are His limbs.’ Compare 
vi. 15: ‘know ye not that your 
bodies (i.e. your individual bo- 
dies) are members of Christ ὃ 

28-30 This general applica- 
tion is now unfolded in detail: 
ovs μὲν ἔθετο ὃ θεὸς ev τῇ ἐκκλη- 
σίᾳ, corresponds to νῦν δὲ 6 θεὸς 
ἔθετο τὰ μέλη, in verse 18: ‘ As 
in the natural body He placed 
the various limbs, so “in the 
Church” (ἐν τῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ being 
used with especial reference to 
the public meetings, comp. ΧΙ. 
20) He placed men endowed 
with different gifts.’ It is evi- 
dent from the context, and from 
comparison with the parallel 
passage in Eph. iv. 11-16: (1) 
that he is speaking here, not of 
offices, but of gifts: (2) that the 
gifts which he enumerates were 
not enjoyed by two or three or- 
ders only, but by the whole of 
the Christian society. 

ods μὲν would naturally have 
required ois δὲ in the next clause, 
but the form of enumeration is 
exchanged for πρῶτον, Sevrepor,, 
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29, 30. 


2 Ψ A 5 4, ’ἅ id ’ 
ἐκκλησίᾳ πρῶτον ἀποστόλους, δεύτερον προφήτας, τρίτον 
διδασκάλους, ἔπειτα δυνάμεις, ἔπειτα" χαρίσματα ἰαμάτων, 


ἀντιλήψεις, κυβερνήσεις, γένη γλωσσῶν. 


29 Ἀ ’ 
μὴ πᾶντες 


ἀπόστολοι; μὴ πάντες προφῆται; μὴ πάντες διδάσκαλοι; 


® εἶτα. 


first apostles, secondly prophets, thirdly teachers, after that miracles, 


after that gifts of healings,helps, insights, divers kinds of tongues. 


29 Are 





tptrov, as that again is exchanged 
for ἔπειτα, ἔπειτα. 

ἔθετο refers to the first founda- 
tion of the Church. This enu- 
meration stands midway between 
that of the gifts in verses 8-10, 
and that in Eph. iv. 11; less 
abstract than the first, and (as 
might be expected from its pri- 
ority in time) less concrete than 
the second. To a certain extent 
the gifts of ‘knowledge and 
wisdom,’ correspond to the offices 
of ‘Apostles, prophets, and 
teachers.’ ‘ Apostles’ are placed 
first, as the founders of the 
Church (comp. Eph. ii. 20, and 
Rev. xxi. 14), and as endowed 
in the highest degree with spi- 
ritual gifts. The name expresses 
the character of those who had 
either been immediately sent 
forth by Christ Himself, or who 
had been raised to a level with 
the Twelve by direct revelations 
from Him. 

For the Jaxtaposition of ‘ pro- 
phets’ with ‘ Apostles,’ compare 
Eph. ii. 20; iv. 11. For the word 
itself see ch. xiv. 

29 διδάσκαλοι, ‘teachers.’ These 
“Teachers? 2/80 are noticed in Eph. 

δ ιν abs Acts xiii. 1, in 
the same peice, "and by implica- 
tion in Rom. xii. 7. The name 
expresses the function of regular 
teaching or expounding, as dis- 
tinct from the inspired and im- 
passioned preaching of the ‘ pro- 


phets.’ Of all these ‘ gifts’ it is 
the one which approaches most 
nearly to an established order of 
clergy. 

For the rest of the gifts com- 
pare verses 9,10. Two are added 
here, which are there not ex- 
pressly named, ‘ helps’ 
(ἀντιλήψεις) and ‘ go- 
vernments’ (κυβερνήσεις). If, as 
is possible, they designate gifts 
like those mentioned in the ana- 
logous part of the enumeration 
in verses 8, 10; then none are 
more likely to be alluded to than 
the two here omitted, viz. ‘ in- 
terpretation of tongues’ (έρμη- 
νεία yAwooov), and ‘ discern- 
ments of spirits’ (διακρίσεις πνευ- 
μάτων). 

ἀντίληψις as used in the LXX. 
is not (like διακονία) help minis- 
tered by an inferior to a supe- 
rior, but by a superior to an in- 
ferior (see Ps. Ixxxix. 18; Ecclus. 
xi. 12, li. 7); and thus, whilst 
inapplicable to the ministrations 
of the deacon to the presbyter, 
would well express the various 
helps rendered by those who had 
the gift of interpretation, to the 
congregation at large, or to those 
who were vainly struggling to 
express themselves intelligibly in 
their strange accents. <Govern- 
κυβέρνησις, Which inthe ™ts.’ 
New Testament occurs only here, 
is in the LXX. always used as 
the rendering of mibiann, ‘ wise 


‘Helps.’ 
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μὴ πάντες δυνάμεις; “μὴ πάντες χαρίσματα ἔχουσιν 
ἰαμάτων; μὴ πάντες γλώσσαις λαλοῦσιν; μὴ πάντες διερ- 


μηνεύουσιν; 


all apostles ? are all prophets? are all teachers? are all miracles? *°have all 
the gifts of healing? do all speak with tongues? do all interpret? 





foresight,’ &c., as in Prov. i. 5, 
xi. 14, xxiv. 6. So in the un- 
published ‘ Glosses on the Pro- 
verbs,’ quoted by Schleusner, it 
is explained as ἐπιστήμη τῶν 
πραττομένων, and in Hesychius 
(apparently in explanation of 
this very passage), κυβερνήσεις 
are said to be προνοητικαὶ ἐπιστῆ- 


would exactly accord with the 
‘discernments of spirits,’ and 
thus the two enumerations would 
as nearly as possible coincide ; 
and we should then have words 
(otherwise wanting) to which 
the Apostle may be supposed to 
refer in verse 30, ‘ Do all inter- 
pret ἢ’ 


μαι καὶ φρονήσεις. This meaning 


PARAPHRASE oF CuHap. XII. 1—30. 


With regard to the gifts of the Spirit, you must not confine your 
appreciation of them to any one class. If you compare your 
present state with the blind unconscious condition in which 
you were before your conversion, you must be aware that even 
the simple acknowledgment of Christ as your Lord, which you 
made at your conversion, was an utterance of the Spirit of 
God; and you may therefore conceive that, however various 
are the gifts bestowed upon you, they all equally proceed from 
the breath of the Spirit ; even as the services which they enable 
you to perform are all wrought for the one Master whom you 
acknowledged at your conversion; and as the effects which 
they produce are produced by the power of God from whom 
the Spirit comes. And as they allissue from the same source, 
so they have all the same end, namely, the benefit of others. 
This unity of origin and object is in no way contradicted by 
the variety of the gifts, moral, preternatural, or spiritual, and 
may be illustrated by the analogy between the framework of 
the human body and that of the body of Christ, which is the 
very form assumed by the Christian society in consequence of 
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its participation in these spiritual gifts. In the human body 
no one limb or organ is allowed to separate itself from the 
rest, or absorb the rest into itself, without self-destruction ; so 
that, on the one hand, the independence of the separate senses 
is preserved, and, on the other hand, the unity of the organisa- 
tion as a whole; and the consequence of this joint variety and 
unity is a mutual dependence of the several limbs and faculties 
upon each other, so that even the most insignificant and 
obscure have parts to perform, which the general consent of 
mankind has delighted to honour and adorn. Now, what the 
several limbs are in the natural body, that the individuals 
who compose the Christian society are in the body of Christ. 
Every individual believer has some gift, but not the same. 
There are the Apostles, the messengers of Christ Himself, the 
prophets with their inspired utterances, the teachers with 
their ordinary training and learning, the extraordinary 
powers inherent in some, the gifts of healing, the interpreters, 
the discerners of spirits, the speakers with tongues ; these are 
all different from each other, and none need encroach on the 
others’ functions. 


es 
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THe MIRAcLEs 


AND THE ORGANISATION OF THE AposToLic AGE. 


Turs Chapter is the most detailed contemporary record extant 
of the extraordinary powers which manifested themselves in 
the Christian society during the first century. They resolve 
themselves into two classes: (1) Those which relate __ 

to healing, and which exactly correspond with the on te 
description of the miracles of Peter and John,! and 

with the allusions in James v. 14, 15: ‘Is any sick among you? 
let him call for the elders of the church: and let them pray 
over him, anointing him with oil in the name of the Lord; 
and the prayer of faith shall save the sick, and the Lord 
shall raise him up;’ andin Mark xvi. 18: ‘They shall lay 
hands on the sick, and they shall recover.’ (2) The gifts of 
teaching, which are here classed under the names of _. 

* prophets,’ ‘teachers,’ ‘knowledge,’ ‘wisdom,’ are ri Per 
implied rather than expressly claimed in the authority 

which the narrative of the Acts ascribes to the numerous 
speeches of the Apostles. But to gifts of this kind allusions 
are expressly made in the intimations in Matt. x. 20, and John 
xvi. 13, of ‘the Spirit speaking in the disciples,’ and ‘ guiding 
them into all truth.’ And to the same effect are the passages 
in Rom. xi. 6, 7, 8: ‘ Having then gifts differing according to 
the grace that is given to us, whether prophecy, let us pro- 
phesy according to the proportion of faith; ... or he that 
teacheth, let him wait on teaching, or he that exhorteth, on 
exhortation ;’ Eph. iv. 7, 11: ‘ Unto every one of us is given 
erace .... He gave some, apostles ; and some, prophets; and 
some, evangelists ; and some, pastors and teachers;’ 1 Pet. iv. 
10, 11: ‘ As every man had received the gift, even so minister 
the same one to another. . . . If any man speak, let him speak 
as the oracles of God.’ The Apostle seems to claim this gift for 
himself, both by implication in all his Epistles, and expressly in 
1 Cor. vii. 40: “1 think that I also (i.e. as well as others) have 
the Spirit of God.’ Of the special gifts of prophesying and 
speaking with tongues, there will be another occasion to speak 


1 Acts iii. 1-10, v. 12-16, ix. 33-42. 
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in considering the 14th chapter. In the highest development 
of these various forms of the gift of teaching, we find the only | 
direct recognition of what in modern language is called ‘ in- 
spiration ;’ and although the limits of such a gift, and the 
persons in whom it existed, are never clearly defined, the de- 
scription of it is important, because, unlike the other gifts, its 
results can still be appreciated. We cannot judge of the gifts 
of healing ; their effects have long since passed away. But we 
can judge of the gift of teaching by the remains which it has 
left in the writings of the New Testament; and these remains 
incontestably prove that there was at that time given to men 
an extraordinary insight into truth, and an extraordinary power 
of communicating it. 

It is important to observe, that these multiplied allusions 
Universal unply a state of things in the Apostolical age, which 
diffusion of has certainly not been seen since. On particular oc- 
these casions, indeed, both in the first four centuries, and 
afterwards in the middle ages, miracles are ascribed by con- 
temporary writers to the influence or the relics of particular 
individuals ; but there has been no occasion when they have 
been so emphatically ascribed to whole societies, so closely 
mixed up with the ordinary course of life. It is not main- 
tained that every member of the Corinthian Church had all 
or the greater part of those gifts, but it certainly appears that 
every one had some gift; and this being the case, we are 
enabled to realise the total difference of the organisation of the 
Apostolical Church from any through which it has passed in its 
later stages. It was still in a state of fusion. Every part of 
the new society was instinct with a life of its own. The whole 
atmosphere which it breathed must have confirmed the belief 
in the importance and novelty of the crisis. 

But yet more remarkable, both as a proof of the Divine 
power and wisdom which accompanied this whole manifestation, 
Modera. 224 also as affording a lesson to after times, is 

odera i A 
tion in the the manner in which the Apostle approaches the 
Bee subject, and the inference which he draws from it. 
appealto His object in enumerating these gifts is, not to en- 
the gifts. large on their importance, or appeal to them as 
evidences of the Christian faith; it is to urge upon his readers 
the necessity of co-operation for some useful purpose. Such 
a thought at such a moment is eminently characteristic of 
the soberness and calmness which pervade the Apostle’s writ- 
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ings, and affords a striking contrast to the fanatical feeling 
which regards miracles as ends and not as means; and which 
despises, as alien and uncongenial, the ideas of co-operation, 
subordination, and order. 

This chapter has a yet further interest. It is the intro- 
duction of a new idea into the Sacred Volume. It x. a. 
has been truly observed, that the great glory of the trine of 
Mosaic covenant was, not so much the revelation of *°ci#l 
a truth before unknown, as the communication of ae 
that truth to a whole people; the first and only exception 
which the Eastern world presented to the spirit of caste and 
exclusion. But even in the Chosen People this universal 
sympathy with each other, and with the common objects of 
the nation, can hardly be said to have been fulfilled as it was 
intended. 

The idea of a whole community swayed by a common feel- 
ing of interest and affection, was not Asiatic, but European. 
It was Greece, and not Juda, which first presented the sight 
of a πόλις or state, in which every citizen had his own political 
and social duties, and lived, not for himself, but for the State. 
In the Old Testament, the duty of brotherly concord was en- 
forced, not by the lively image of the body and its members, 
but by the wholly different metaphor of the dews of Palestine 
and the priestly oil.! It was a Roman fable, and not an Eastern 
parable, which gave to the world the image of a ‘ body politic,’ 
in which the welfare of each member depended on the welfare 
of the rest. And it is precisely this thought which, whether 
in conscious or unconscious imitation, was suggested to the 
Apostle, by the sight of the manifold and various gifts of the 
Christian community. 

The image of the Christian Church, which the Apostle here 
exhibits, is that of a living society in which the various faculties 
of the various members were to perform their several parts,— 
not an inert mass of mere learners and subjects, who were to 
be authoritatively taught and ruled by one small portion of its 
members. It is a Christianisation, not of the Levitical hier- 
archy, but of the republic of Plato. It has become in after 
times the basis, not of treatises on Church government, but of 


1 Ps. cxxxiii. 1-3. For the fre- | Agrippa, see Heydenreich and Wet- 
quent use of the figure first known | stein ad loc. 
through the fable of Menenius 
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Butler’s Sermons on the general constitution of human nature 
and of human society. The principle of co-operation, as gene- 
rally acknowledged in the economical and physical well-bemg 
of man, was here to be applied to his moral and spiritual im- 
provement. But there was the fear lest an object so high and 
abstract as the promotion of man’s moral welfare might be lost 
in the distance. Something nearer and more personal was re- 
quired to be mixed up with that which was indistinct from its 
very vastness. The direct object, therefore, of Christian co- 
operation, according to St. Paul, was to bring Christ into every 
part of common life, to make human society one living body, 
closely joined in communion with Christ. And lest this com- 
parison of the Church with the human body might in one re- 
spect lead to error, because there resides such a sovereignty in 
the brain or head, that in comparison of its great activity some 
of the other members may be called passive; therefore the 
functions of the head in the Christian Church are by the 
Apostle assigned exclusively to Christ Himself. 

This idea of Christian community in the Apostolical age, 
was kept up, not only by the universal diffusion of the spiritual 
gifts, but by all the outward institutions of the Church; by 
the primitive mode, as already described, of celebrating the 
Lord’s Supper; by the co-operation of the whole community 
in the expulsion or restoration of offenders ; by the absence, as 
would appear from this chapter, of any definite form of govern- 
ment or constitution; and, inthe Church of Jerusalem, by the 
community of property. 

Of these institutions most, if not all, had, even before the 
Applica- termination of the Apostolical age, been either greatly 
tion sas the modified or had ceased to exist; and the gifts, from 
eo which the institutions derived their life and spirit, 
tomodern had, as the Apostle himself anticipated, almost, if 
society. not altogether, vanished away. But the general 
truth which their existence suggested to St. Paul is still ap- 
plicable to the natural gifts which constitute the variety of all 
civilised society. The earliest form of the Christian society 
was, as it were, a microcosm of the world at large; what was 
supplied to it in its first stage by miraculous intervention, is 





1 For this whole subject of the | times, see the instructive passages in 
idea of the early Church and its | Arnold’s Fragment on the Church, 
relations to the institutions of later | pp. 149, 150. 
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to be sought for now in the natural faculties and feelings 
which it has comprehended within its sphere. And therefore 
it is truly a part of Christian edification to apply what St. Paul 
and St. Peter ' have said of the diversity and relative import- 
ance and final cause of the first extraordinary display of the 
gifts of the Spirit, to the analogous variety of the gifts of 
imagination, reasoning powers, thought, activity, means of 
beneficence. Variety and complexity are the chief charac- 
teristics of civilisation ; and it is one of the many indications 
of the new birth of the world involved in the introduction of 
the Gospel, that these very same qualities, by which human 
society is now carried on in nations and in Churches, should 
thus appear impressed on the face of primitive Christianity. 
A new word has lately come into existence, to express the ne- 
cessary interdependence of men and of nations; but no better 
definition of ‘solidarity’ can be given than the old words here 
first uttered: ‘ Whether one member suffer, all the members 
suffer with it; or one member be honoured, all the members 
rejoice with it.’ 





1 Rom. xii. 6-8 ; 1 Cor. xii. 28 ; 1 Pet. iv. 10,11. See Arnold’s Ser- 
mons, vol. ii. 217 vi. 300. 
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Loves, THE Greatest or ΟἼΡΤΒ. 


XII. 31—XII1. 19. 


Tur Apostle, in the preceding verses, had pointed out the 
necessary variety of the gifts; he had asked indignantly 
whether there was indeed anything in the actual state of 
God’s dispensations to warrant the attempt to subordinate all 
gifts to one; and then it would seem as if, after his manner, he 
suddenly paused. The very fervour of his own rapid questions 
has brought before him vividly the angry jealousy with which 
the Corinthians grasped at one out of these many gifts, and 
that, though the most startling, the least useful. Already, in 
speaking of the Factions, and of the scandals occasioned by the 
sacrificial feasts, he had seen how much they thought of them- 
selves, and how little of others; and he now wishes to urge 
upon them that far above any other gift—far above even the 
gift of tongues, or the gift of knowledge, is the gift of Love, 
‘which would teach them that the true measure of the value of 
gifts was their practical usefulness. 

On this connexion with the general argument, Bengel well 
remarks: ‘Characterem amoris, quem Paulus Corinthiis, et 
characterem sapientiz, quem Jacobus item 115, ad quos seripsit, 
cap. 111, 17, attemperavit, utiliter inter se conferas, adhibito 
loco, 1 Cor. vil. 1.’ 

There is no word which exactly renders the signification of 
Patty? ᾿Αγάπη. “ Caritas’ was diverted from its usual meaning 

* by St. Jerome, to serve this purpose, evidently from 
a feeling that the Latin ‘amor’ was not sufficiently spiritual. 
And from this word, in slightly altered forms, have been de- 
rived the words by which its force has been usually expressed 
in French, Italian, Spanish, Swedish, and English. In itself 
‘ charity ’ would not be an unsuitable rendering. But in English 
the limitation of its meaning by popular usage has so much 
narrowed its sense, that the simpler term ‘ Love,’ though too 
general exactly to meet the case, is now the best equivalent. 
Tt is used in the German Versions (Liebe), and was used in 
the older English Versions down to 1582, as it is stillin the 
present version, wherever it occurs in the writings of St. John. 
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31 Ζηλοῦτε δὲ TA χαρίσματα τὰ “μείζονα. καὶ ἔτι καθ᾽ 


ὑπερβολὴν ὁδὸν ὑμῖν δείκνυμι. 


xu té ἐὰν ταῖς γλώσσαις 


τῶν ἀνθρώπων λαλῶ καὶ τῶν ἀγγέλων, ἀγάπην δὲ μὴ ἔχω, 


γέγονα χαλκὸς ἠχῶν ἢ κύμβαλον ἀλαλάζον. 


5. τὰ κρείττονα. 


31But seek zealously the greater gifts : 


more excellent way. 


2b 
> καὶ ἐάν. 


and yet show I unto you a 


xo. ‘Though I speak with the tongues of men 


and of angels, yet have not Love, I am become sounding brass or a 


clanging cymbal. 


41 ζηλοῦτε δὲ τὰ χαρίσματα τὰ 
μείζονα. ‘The humblest gifts are 
not to be despised; but if you 
are to be envious of any, if you 
are to be desirous of acquiring 
any, desire not the worst, not 
the most useless, but the best; 
such as the gift of prophecy, 
which conduces to the good of 
others.’ That such is the mean- 
ing appears from the parallel in 
xiv. 1, where ‘rather that ye 
may prophesy’ corresponds to 
‘the best gifts’ here. For the 
bad sense implied in ζηλοῦτε 
compare verse 4 (οὐ ζηλοῖ). For 
a similar play on its good and bad 
senses see Gal. iv. 17, ‘ They 
zealously affect you (ζηλοῦσι), 
but not well... . But it is good 
to be zealously affected (ζηλοῦ- 
σθαι) always in a good thing.’ 
For this qualification of the 
general sentiment which he had 
been expressing just before, com- 
pare Matt. xxui. 23: ‘These 
ought you to have done, and not 
to leave the other undone.’ 

καθ᾽ ὑπερβολὴν is to be taken 
with ὅδόν. Compare ἁμαρτωλὸς 
Kal’ ὑπερβολήν, like ‘par excel- 
lence,’ Rom. vii. 13. 

ὅδόν, “ way of life.’ Compare 
the use of 7 ὁδὸς for ‘ Christi- 
anity,’ in Acts ix. 2, xix. 9, 23, 
xxiv. 14, 22. 


?And though I have prophecy and understand all 


XIII. 1-3 There is a climax 
in the passage throughout. 

Without Love the greatest 
gifts are worthless, even though 
they be:: 

ἐ() The gift of tongues, verse 


᾿Ω) The gift of prophecy, and 
of knowledge, and of faith, verse 
2. 


(9) The gift of zeal for man 
as shown in outward acts, verse 


9. 


And in each case the conclu- 
sion corresponds to the expres- 
sion used in the first part of the 
sentence. He speaks throughout 
in the first person, as in Rom. 
vii. 7-25, personifying, as it 
were, human nature in himself. 

The gift of tongues is men- 
tioned first, as it was against the 
exaggerated estimate of this that 
he had chiefly to contend. The 
expression is hyperbolical, like 
vil. 138, or Rom. ix. 3, but still 
based onarealfeeling. ‘Though 
the utterances of this gift in- 
cluded all that both worlds could 
express of great and glorious; 
yet without Love to harmonise 
them, they would be but j jarring 
and unmeaning discord.’ For 
the phrase ‘men and angels,’ 
comp. iv. 9. 
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4 \ 950. ἡ Ἁ , Ν A x 
προφητείαν καὶ εἰδῶ TA μυστήρια πάντα Kal πᾶσαν τὴν 
Ν \ »» an A , y 
γνῶσιν, καὶ ἐὰν ἔχω πᾶσαν THY πίστιν ὥστε ὄρη * μεθιστά- 


ΒΥ Ν ΤῸ Ἂν δ a We > 
Vat, ayamryv δὲ BY) EX, οὐθέν ειμι. 


® μεθιστάνειν. 


» οὐδέν. 


δο κἂν ψωμίσω πάντα 


© καὶ ἐὰν ψωμίζω. 


secrets and all knowledge, and though I have all faith so that I could 


remove mountains, but have not Love, I am nothing. 


χαλκὸς ἠχῶν, ‘sounding brass,’ 
is a general name for 
pooumnding musical = instruments 
(not a trumpet, for 
which he would have used the 
word σάλπιγξ, as in xiv. 8). 
ἀλαλάζον, ‘clanging.’ In Ps. 
cl. 5, two different kinds of cym- 
bal are spoken of, rendered by 
the LXX. κυμβάλοις εὐήχοις, and 
κυμβάλοις ἀλαλαγμοῦ, ‘ the 
well-tuned cymbal,’ and ‘ the loud 
cymbal.’ The last is the one 
here alluded to. Apion the gram- 
marian was called the ‘eymbalum 
mundi.’ (Plin. Preef. Hist. Nat.) 
The force of the epithets depends 
on the unmeaning character of 
the sound of cymbals, compared 
with the significance of real 
music; compare xiv. 7, where 
the same coutrast is implied be- 
tween the gift of tongues and the 
gift of prophecy. 

He proceeds next to speak of 
prophecy, as the gift of which he 
himself thought most highly, and 
which he wishes to contrast with 
that of tongues, as spoken of in 
the preceding verse. Tor its 
connexion, as here, with the gift 
of knowledge and with faith, see 
xii. 8, 9, 10; and Rom. xii. 6. 

2 πάντα τὰ μυστήρια, ‘the 
whole range of God’s secrets.’ 
(An inexact expression for εἰδῶ 
τὰ μυστήρια πάντα Kal ἔχω πᾶσαν 
τὴν γνῶσιν.) Comp. Rom. xi. 
33, πᾶσαν τὴν γνῶσιν ‘all the 
knowledge in the world.’ 

πᾶσαν τὴν πίστιν, ‘all the 


faith in the world,’ in the same | 


5And though I 


sense as in xii. 9. For the phrase 
‘to move mountains,’ 
compare our Lord’s Move, 
saying in Matt. xvii. 
20, xxi. 21. It seems to have 
been a proverbial expression. 
Compare the Rabbinical passages 
quoted by Heydenreich ad loc. ; 
and Lightfoot on Matt. xxi. 21, 
where the most distinguished 
teachers are called ‘ uprooters of 
mountains.’ Compare also the 
well-known story of Mahomet, 
and the Hastern proverb, ‘Man 
may go to man, but not moun- 
tain toman:’ and the legends of 
similar miracles of St. Gregory 
of Czsarea and of St. Nonnosus, 
in Hstius. 

οὐθέν εἰμι, ‘though I seem to 
have control over the whole 
spiritual world, I am nothing.’ 

3 From the gift of prophecy, 
with its accompanying graces, 
he proceeds to the outward ex- 
pressions of Love itself. 

κἂν ψωμίσω πάντα τὰ ὑὕὑπάρ- 
χοντά μου, according to 
the use of ψωμίζω, in 
Rom. xii. 20; Numb. xi. 18, may 
be taken in the general sense of 
‘supplying food,’ governing, like 
ποτίζω, a double accusative, so 
that here τὸν πτωχὸν must be 
understood. But it may also be, 
according to the etymology, ‘ If 
I divide all my goods into mor- 
sels.’ Coleridge in a MS. note 
on this passage says: ‘The true 
and most significant sense is, 
“ Though I dole away in mouth- 
fuls all my property or estates.” 


Ψωμίζω. 
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Ν ε , ¢ a “ἡ δῶ ἈΝ an , -΄ b 
τα υὑπαάρχοντὰ μου, ᾿ κἂν TAapAaoW TO σωμά μου Wa " καυ- 


© καὶ ἐάν. 


> Lachm. Ed. 1. ἵνα καυχήσωμαι. 


dole away all my goods, and though I give my body to be burned, yet 
have not Love, it profiteth me nothing. ‘Love suffereth long, Love is 


Who that has witnessed the alms- 
giving in a Catholic monastery, 
or the court of a Spanish or 
Sicilian bishop’s or archbishop’s 
palace, where immense revenues 
are syringed away in farthings 
to herds of beggars, but must 
feel the force of the Apostle’s 
half satirical ψωμίσω ?’ 

The Received Text and Lach- 
mann, on the authority of C. D. 
G. and the Latin MSS. read ἵνα 
καυθήσωμαι. Lachmann in his 
first edition, on the authority of 
A.B., reads, ἵνα καυχή- 
σωμαι. If the former 
reading, ἵνα καυθήσωμαι, 
be correct, the sense would be 
that, as in the first clause he ex- 
cludes services to men, so here he 
excludes zeal for God. And the 
‘warning would apply to such spu- 
᾿ rious martyrdoms as took place 
from time to time in the early 
Church, not from conscience, but 
from ambition. Compare Cy- 
prian’s Letters ; Hieron. ad. Gal. 
v.; and the story (quoted by 
Heydenr. ad loc.) of Sapricius, a 
Christian of Antioch, who, on his 
way to martyrdom, refused to 
forgive his enemy Nicephorus. 
Already in the Apostle’s time 
Gentile instances of such self- 
immolation were well known: 

Jalanus burnt himself before the 
army of Alexander. And, still 
more to the point, another Indian, 
apparently a Buddhist, at Athens, 
in the time of Augustus (Strabo 
xy. 1, 73; Dio Cass. liv. 9; Plut. 
Vit. Alex. 69). His tomb at 
Athens may have been seen by 
St. Paul with the inscription 


* Give my 
body to 
be burned.’ 








‘Zarmochegas, the Indian from 
Bargosa (i.e. Barygaza), accord- 
ing to the ancient customs of 
India, made himself immortal 
and lies here.’ To this, therefore, 
the Apostle would naturally 
refer, and the very words, πυρὶ 
τὸ σῶμα παραδόντες, are used by 
Josephus (B. J. vii. 8. 7) in 
speaking of such Indian fanatics. 
See the whole story well dis- 
cussed by Bishop Lightfoot (on 
the Colossians, p. 156). He ob- 
serves that it wouldalso illustrate 
the other reading, ἵνα καυχήσω- 
μαι, the motive of the Buddhist 
at Athens being, according to 
Dio Cassius, ὑπὸ φιλοτιμίας or 
εἰς ἐπίδειξιν. This reading (‘that 
I may boast’), of which the con- 
struction, though harsh, is borne 
out by 2 Cor. xi. 16 (as ἄφρονα 
δέξασθέ με, ἵνα κἀγὼ μικρόν τι καυ- 
χήσωμαι), perhaps agrees better 
with the context. It would seem 
to be still a continuation of the in- 
stances of self-denying benefi- 
cence: ‘Though I sacrifice not 
only my property, but my bodily 
ease and comfort;’ ‘though I give 
up,’ not strictly the life (which 
would be ψυχήν, as in Acts xv. 
26), but the means of life; what 
in classical Greek would be βίος, 
as distinct from ζωή. If so, he 
alludes to the hard life which he 
led by his determination to main- 
tain himself by his own labour, and 
which was the especial subject of 
his boasting, as of an extraordi- 
nary merit. Compare ix. 27 (ὑπω- 
πιάζω μου τὸ σῶμα), and ix. 15, 16, 
where, as here, he applies to it 
the same expression καύχημα. 
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θήσωμαι, ἀγάπην δὲ μὴ ἔχω, "οὐθὲν ὠφελοῦμαι. 47 ἀγάπη 
μακροθυμεῖ, χρηστεύεται ἡ ἀγάπη, οὐ ζηλοῖ [ἡ ἀγάπη], 
οὐ περπερεύεται, οὐ φυσιοῦται, δούκ ἀσχημονεῖ, οὐ ζητεῖ 
τὰ ἑαυτῆς, οὐ παροξύνεται, οὐ λογίζεται τὸ κακόνες οὐ 


χαίρει ἐπὶ τῇ ἀδικίᾳ, συγχαίρει δὲ τῇ ἀληθείᾳ, 7 πάντα 
5. οὐδέν, 
kind ; Love envieth ποῦ ; vaunteth not herself, is not puffed up,° doth 


not behave herself unseemly, seeketh not her own, is not easily provoked, 
thinketh not evil, ®rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth with the truth, 


Tbeareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all 


‘It profiteth me nothing.’ This 
is said to express that, in spite of 
such vast exertions, no result 
follows. Compare Matt. xvi. 
26: ‘What shall it profit a man 
to gain the whole world ?’ 

4-7 He now drops his own 
example and personifies Love 
itself, as in Rom. v.—viii. he per- 
sonifies Sin, Death, and the Law, 
and in 2 Cor. viii. 12, the virtue 
of Christian Zeal (προθυμία), and 
as Wisdom is personified in the 
Books of Proverbs, Wisdom, and 
Kcclesiasticus. The enumeration 
of qualities begins with especial 
reference to the gifts, and then 
rises above them, like the argu- 
ment in xii. 10, 11. 

(1) μακροθυμεῖ, χρηστεύεται, od 
ζηλοῖ. Lachmann’s punctuation 
gives an expressed nominative 
case to each of these first three 
attributes. ‘Love bears long 
with offenders ; there is a kind- 
ness in Love; there is no envy 
or jealousy (comp. ζηλοῦτε in xii. 
31) in Love.’ 

(2) περπερεύεται, φυσιοῦται, ἀσ- 
χημονεῖ, relate to the humility 
inseparable from true Love. περ- 
wepeverat (from the old Latin 
word ‘ perperus, a braggart, see 
Polyb cox, 6, .5,;21. 
6, 2), ‘ shows itself off, 
as distinguished from 
ἀλαζονεύεσθαι, which is ‘to pre- 


περπερεύ- 
εσθαι. 


tend to qualities which one has 
not.’ (Compare ἐνεπερπερευσάμην, 
in Cicero ad Att. i. 14.) 

φυσιοῦται, ‘is inflated with 
vanity,’ see viil. 1. 

ἀσχημονεῖ, ‘is disorderly,’ 
‘eccentric,’ apparently with the 
notion of pride implied (as in 
vii. 36), alluding to the disorders 
occasioned by the use of the 
gifts.. See xiv. 40: πάντα ἐυσχη- 
μόνως γινέσθω. Chrysostom in- 
terprets the word, ‘does not re- 
fuse to perform degrading acts,’ 
as if he had read ἀσχημονεῖ, in- 
stead of οὐκ ἀσχημονεῖ. 

(3) οὐ ζητεῖ τὰ ἑαυτῆς, οὐ πα- 
ροξύνεται, οὐ λογίζεται τὸ κακόν. 
These three indicate the unself- 
ish placid qualities. 

ov ζητεῖ, ‘grasps not at her 
own rights’ (what in classical 
Greek is expressed by ἐλασσοῦ- 
σθαι), see x. 24, 33. 

ov παροξύνεται, ‘is not pro- 
voked to anger.’ 

ov λογίζεται, ‘does not impute 
or store up in her calculations 
the i injury she has received.” 

(4) οὐ χαίρει ἐπὶ τῇ ἀδικίᾳ, 
συγχαίρει δὲ τῇ ἀληθείᾳ. All 
these qualities express the sym- 
pathy and self-denial of Love for 
others. Injustice and Justice 
(for this is here the sense of 
ἀληθείᾳ as opposed to ἀδικίᾳ) 
are here personified as well as 
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ὔ , 4 , aN / , ε ’,’ὕ 8 ε 

στέγει, πάντα πιστεύει, πάντα ἐλπίζει, πάντα ὑπομένει. 8 ἡ 
» A 

ἀγάπη οὐδέποτε “ πίπτει. εἴτε δὲ προφητεῖαι, καταργηθή- 
5 nw 

σονται" εἴτε γλῶσσαι," παύσονται" εἴτε γνῶσις, καταργη- 


8. ἐκπίπτει. 


things. ὅ1ιονθ never faileth. 


> Note. MS. C. is deficient between γλῷσσαι] and [μὲν ἣ τῶν, xv. 40. 


But whether there be prophecies, they 


shall vanish away ; whether there be tongues, they shall cease ; whether 


Love, and the sense is, ‘She has 
no pleasure in the advance of 
Wickedness, but she shares the 
joy of the triumph of Goodness.’ 
Compare 3 John, 4. 

πάντα στέγει may be :— 

(1) ‘conceals faults in a 
neighbour;’ according to the 
<Bears al! 86 ΠΘΓΆΪ sense of Prov. 
gs x. 12. στέγω in Ecclus. 
viii. 17, is thus used: 
‘Consult not with a fool, for 
he cannot keep counsel’ (στέξαι). 
And in classical writings, com- 
pare Hur. Phoen, 1214; Soph. 
Phil. 136; Cid. Tyr. 341; Thue. 
vi. 72. For the sense of the 
passage so understood, compare 
an interpretation sometimes put 
on 1 Pet. iv. 8, ἀγάπη καλύπτει 
πλῆθος ἁμαρτιῶν. But καλύπτω 
there, as in James v. 20; Rom. 
mee es, xxxu. |; Clem; Ep. 
ad Cor, i. 49, is probably used 
for ‘ covering,’ not in the sense of 
‘concealment,’ but of ‘ expiation.’ 

The other sense, however, 
is preferable: (2) ‘bears all 
things,’ i.e. ‘endures,’ or, ‘is 
proof against,’ ‘all reproaches 
and hardships,’ which is the 
sense of the word in the only 
other passages where it occurs 
maptne N: T. (1 Cor. ix. 12: 1 
Thess. iti. 1, 5). The metaphor 
is taken froma ship or roof which 
does not leak (Aisch. Suppl. 134; 
Thuc. 11. 94; Plat. Rep. 621; 
Crit. 111, D.), or troops warding 
off an assault (Thuc. iy. 34; 
Diod. Sic. xi. 32), or ice bear- 


things’ 
(στέγει). 


ing weight (Diod. Sic. iii. 33). 
Cyprian apparently read στέργει 
(by the same confusion of MSS. 
that occurs in Soph. Cid. Tyr. 
11), so as to make the enumera- 
tion of στέργει, πιστεύει, ἐλπίζει 
agree with the subsequent men- 
tion of Love, Faith, and Hope. 

πάντα πιστεύει, πάντα ἐλπίζει, 
πάντα ὑπομένει. All these words 
relate, in the first instance, to 
the feelings of Love in respect 
to man. ‘She believes all that 
is told her, without mistrust, she 
hopes all good of every one, she 
endures all vexations.’ But the 
words, πίστις, ἐλπίς, ὑπομονή, 
having acquired a religious sense 
by their frequent use in relation 
to God, here rise above their con- 
text; and so the earthly sphere 
within which his view of Love has 
hitherto been confined, breaks 
away, and in the next verse he 
ascends a loftier height to tell 
us of its future fortunes, ὑπομένει 
especially leading him to it, by 
the higher sense which it has 
here, as in Rom. v. 4, and which 
thus distinguishes it from στέγει. 

8 ἡ ἀγάπη οὐδέποτε πίπτει. 
‘This is the last and crowning 
glory of Love, that it is im- 
perishable.’ 

πίπτει, ‘loses its strength;’ so 
Rom. ix. 6: οὐχ οἷον δὲ ὅτι ἐκπέπ- 
τωκεν ὃ λόγος τοῦ θεοῦ, and in 
LXX. Job xv. 33; Isa. xxvii. 1, 
4, where it is applied to the 
fading of flowers. 

Here the description of Love 
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θήσεται. ὃ ἐ 


φητεύομεν" 
Tapyn θήσεται. 


ΤῸΝ 
11 Ὁ 


FIRST EPISTLE: CHAP, ΧΙ]. 9—138. 


ἐκ μέρους γὰρ γινώσκομεν καὶ ἐκ “μέρους προ- 
ὅταν δὲ ἔλθῃ ᾿ τὸ “τέλειον, * τὸ ἐκ μέρους κα- 
ὅτε ἤμην νήπιος, ἐλάλουν ὡς ψήπιος," 


ἐφρόνουν ὡς νήπιος, ἐλογιζόμην as νήπιος" ὅτε" γέγονα 


ἀνήρ, κατήργηκα τὰ τοῦ νηπίου. 


® σότε τό. 


there be knowledge, it shall vanish away. 


prophesy in part : 
in part shall vanish away. 


closes. But St. Paul now re- 
turns to the especial object for 
which he had introduced it, and 
proceeds to contrast the perma- 
nence of Love with the perish- 
ableness of the gifts on which 
they so prided themselves. 

‘Prophecy,’ ‘tongues,’ and 
‘Inowledge,’ are mentioned, as 
being the three already con- 
trasted with Love, in verses 1 
and 2. 

‘Knowledge’ is taken in the 
sense of the spiritual gift in xii. 
8; and the limitations of it, al- 
though applying analogously to 
all human knowledge, must be 
understood accordingly. 

9 ἐκ μέρους. The stress is on 
these words: ‘Only partial 
glimpses of the truth are re- 
vealed in prophecy ; only partial 
glimpses of the truth are received 
in the intuitions of knowledge.’ 
The passage is important, as 
showing a consciousness of the 
imperfection even of revealed 
knowledge. Compare 1 John iii. 
2+ ‘It doth not yet appear what 
we shall be.’ 

10 ὅταν δὲ ἔλθῃ τὸ τέλειον. 
We should more naturally say, 
‘When we go to that which is 
perfect.’ He, in expectation of 
the return of his Lord, says, 
‘When that which is perfect is 
come to us.’ 


> ὡς νήπιος ἐλάλουν, etc. 


12 βλέπομεν γὰρ ἄρτι δὲ 
© ὅτε δέ, 


°For we know in part and we 


but when that which is perfect is come, that which is 
1 When I was a babe, I spake as a babe, I 
understood as a babe, I thought as a babe 
have made the things of a babe to vanish away. 


: since I am become a man, I 
12 For now we see through 


11 He here once more returns 
to himself, as the representative 
of man in general; and ,,_. 
the illustration which chila’ 
follows is probably sug- (πιο). 
gested by the word τέλειον, ‘ per- 
fect, ᾿ ¢ full-grown,’ τέλειος and 
νήπιος being naturally opposed 
to each other as in i. 6. 11 
In the word νήπιος (‘infant,’ 
rather than ‘child’) he follows 
out his etymological scent of the 
word (‘speechless,’ as infans in 
Latin), and uses it in this pas- 
sage to express the imperfection 
of the loftiest sounds of earth, 
compared with what shall be 
hereafter. The several words 
used have a perceptible, though 
remote, reference to the three 
gifts just before mentioned. ‘ The 
gift of tongues shall be as the 
feeble articulations of an infant’ 
(for λαλῶ, as applied to those 
gifts, see xiii. 1, xiv. 2-6, 23): 
‘the gift of prophecy and dis- 
cernment of spirits shall be as 
an infant’s half-formed thoughts’ 
(φρονεῖν has the double sense of 
‘thoughts,’ and of ‘wisdom:’ 
compare the analogous use of 
σοφία and κυβερνήσεις in xii. 8, 
28, in relation to prophecy) : 
‘the gift of knowledge shall be 
as the infant’s half-formed rea- 
sonings’ (compare viii. 2: ‘If 
any man think that he knoweth 
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ἐσόπτρου ἐν αἰνίγματι, τότε δὲ πρόσωπον πρὸς πρόσωπον" 
ἄρτι γινώσκω ἐκ μέρους, τότε δὲ ἐπιγνώσομαι καθὼς καὶ 
ἐπεγνώσθην" “yuri δὲ μένει πίστις ἐλπίς ἀγάπη, τὰ τρία 
ταῦτα: μείζων δὲ τούτων ἡ ἀγάπη. 


@ glass darkly, but then face to face : now I know in part, but then shall 


I know even as also I am known. 


And now abideth Faith Hope Love, 


these three ; but the greatest of these is Love. 


anything, he knoweth nothing 
yet as he ought to know’). 

ὅτε in classical Greek would 
be ἐπειδή. 

12 δι’ ἐσόπτρου may be: (1) 
‘through a window’ (of 
transparent stone, or 
whatever other sub- 
stance was used for admitting 
light into ancient houses), in 
which case compare the Rab- 
binical saying, ‘ All the prophets 
saw through a dark glass, Moses 
saw through a bright glass.’ 
(Wetstein, Schottgen ad loc.) 

But (2) more _ probably 
‘through the means of a mirror,’ 
as in James i. 23; and for the 
sense, compare 2 Cor. 11. 18. 
Ancient mirrors were usually 
(not of glass, but) of polished 
metal. The expression, ‘ through 
(διὰ) a mirror,’ may arise from 
the illusion that what is seen in 
the mirror seems to be behind it, 
and so seen through it. 

ἐν αἰνίγματι, ‘in a dark simili- 
tude,’ ‘in a mystery’ (in the 
modern sense of that word}. 

πρόσωπον πρὸς πρόσωπον. The 
whole sentence has an allusion 
to the vision of God by Moses, 
as in 2 Cor. iii. 18. Comp. 2 
Cor. v. 7, οὐ διὰ εἴδους : and 
Numb. xii. 8: στόμα κατὰ στόμα 
Aadyjow αὐτῷ, ἐν εἴδει, καὶ οὐ δι 
αἰνιγμάτων, καὶ τὴν δόξαν κυρίου 
εἶδε. 

ἐκ μέρους, k. τ. A. ‘now my 
knowledge is partial, then it will 
be as full as the Divine know- 
ledge.’ For the same conscious- 


‘Through 
a glass.’ 





| mortal. 


ness of this contrast, see vill. 3; 
Gal. iv. 9; 2 Cor. i: 5; Phil. 
iii, 12. Philo de Cherub. ὃ 32, 
pp. 159, 160: viv ὅτε ζῶμεν γνω- 
ριζόμεθα μᾶλλον ἢ γνωρίζομεν. 

13 Having dwelt on the tran- 
sitory nature of all other gifts, 
he concludes by recapitulating 
what gifts alone are permanent, 
and by declaring that even of 
these Love is the greatest. 

νυνὶ δὲ is (not ‘at this present 
time,’ distinguished from the 
future, which would be expressed 
as in verse 12 by ἄρτι, but) ‘ as it 
is,’ ‘as matters stand, amidst the 
perishable nature of all besides.’ 
(Comp. νυνὶ δὲ ἔγραψα, v. 11; 
νυνὶ δὲ χριστὸς ἐγήγερται, xv. 20.) 

pee... τὰ τρία ταῦτα, ‘there 
remain unchanged these three 
great gifts, and these three only.’ 
He has already said that Love 
cannot fail; and it would seem | 
as if he here recollected the two 
other virtues which he usually 


_ classes with Love, and wished to 


indicate that they also were im- 
Comp. 1° Thess. 1. 3, 
‘your work of faith and labour 
ot love, and patience of hope: ’ 
1 Thess. v. 8, ‘ the breastplate of 
faith and love; and for an hel- 
met, the hope of salvation :’ and 
Col. i. 4, 5, ‘ your faith in Christ 
Jesus and the love which ye 
have to all the saints, for the 
hope that is laid up for you in 
heaven.’ They are specially 
mentioned as being those quali- 
ties which most evidently raise 
man to a higher world. 
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PaRAPHRASE OF CHap. XII. 3I1—XIII. 13. 


Such is the variety of gifts set before you ; all necessary, none to 
be despised. But if there be any at which you aim with more 
than usual ardour, take those which are really the best ; and 
even if you attain these, remember that there is a loftier height,. 
a serener heaven beyond, in comparison with which all, even 
the best, are as nothing. Love alone can prevent the noblest 
utterances of the gift of tongues from sinking into a jarring 
discord ; LOVE alone can give reality to the revelations of pro- 
phecy, the intuition of knowledge, the energy of faith; Love 
alone can give value even to the most heroie outward acts of 
self-denial and beneficence. Look at her as she stands before 
you, portrayed in her full proportions ; look at her kind un- 
ruffled countenance, so unlike your factions and rivalries ; 
look at her freedom from the envy with which you regard each 
other’s gifts; look at her freedom from the display, the false 
pretensions, the vulgar insolence which disgrace your public 
meetings ; look at her refusal to press her own rights, to take 
offence, or to bear malice: how unlike your selfish and liti- 
gious spirit ; look at her sympathy with all that is good; her 
endurance, her trustful and hopeful character, embracing as 
it does all that is greatest in her two accompanying graces, 
Faira and Hope. She continues, and so will they with 
her. or look, lastly, at her imperishable freshness ; what a 
contrast to the transitory character of all other gifts. The 
gift of tongues shall cease of itself when the occasion for tt is 
gone. The gifts of prophecy and of knowledge, being in their 
own nature imperfect and partial, shall pass away when this 
earthly system shall pass away before the coming of that 
which is perfect. Then, and not before, shall the inarticulate 
utterances and the half-formed conceptions of our present 
infantine state be exchanged for the full-grown faculties of 
the man; then, and not before, shall the dimly seen images 
of the earthly glass be exchanged for that perfect vision of 
Divine things which was enjoyed by Moses when he stood with 
unveiled face on the mount, and received in his countenance 
the reflected glory of God Himself. But till that time is 
come, we can conceive of the future only through these three 
great gifts, which exist now, and will continue hereafter ; 
namely, FaitH and Hopp, which live as the handmaids of 
the greatest of all, Love. 
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Tre AposroLticAL Docrrine or Love. 


‘Tue foregoing passage stands alone in the writings of St. Paul, 
both in its subject, and in its style. This Epistle κα ηα 

: ; : x 
finds its climax here, as that to the Romans in the ofthe 
conclusion of the 8th chapter, or that to the Hebrews, Ep'stle. 
in the 11th. Whatever evil tendencies he had noticed before 
in the Corinthian Church met their true correction in this one 
gift. To them, whatever it might be to others,—to them, with 
their factions, their intellectual excitements, their false preten- 
sions, it was all-important. Without this bond of Love he 
felt that the Christian society of Greece would surely fall to 
pieces, just as its civil society in former times had appeared 
to philosophers and statesmen to be destined to dissolution, 
without the corresponding virtue of φιλία or mutual harmony. 
Therefore, although in a digression, he rises with the subject 
into the passionate fervour which in him is only produced 
by a directly practical object. Unlike the mere rhetorical 
panegyrics on particular virtues, which are to be found in 
Philo and similar writers, every word of the description tells 
with double force, because it is aimed against a real enemy. 
It is as though, wearied with the long discussions against the 
sins of the Corinthian Church, he had at last found the spell 
by which they could be overcome, and uttered sentence after 
sentence with the triumphant cry of “ Eureka.’ 

The particular motive for the introduction of the passage 
in this place was, as we have seen, the wish to impress upon his 
readers the subordination of gifts of mere display, such as the 
gift of tongues, to gifts of practical utility, such as prophecy. 
And analogously the same truth still needs to be impressed : 
‘to all but oe in ten thousand,’ it has been well said, 
‘ Christian spec@lation is barren of great fruits; to all but one 
in ten thousand, Christian benevolence is fruitful of great 
thoughts.’ Such is the directly practical result of the chapter. 
But the very style shows that it rises far above any immediate 
or local occasion. On each side of this chapter the tumult of 
argument and remonstrance still rages: but within it, all is 
calm; the sentences move in almost rhythmical melody; the 
imagery unfolds itself in almost dramatic propriety ; the lan- 
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guage arranges itself with almost rhetorical accuracy. We 
can imagine how the Apostle’s amanuensis must have paused, 
to look up in his master’s face at the sudden change in the 
style of his dictation, and seen his countenance lighted up as it 
had been the face of an angel, as this vision of divine perfection 
passed before him, What then, let us ask, is the nature and 
origin of that new element of goodness, of which this is the 
earliest detailed description? 


In the first place, the word ἀγάπη is, in this sense, altogether 


‘Ayden —s#peculiar to the New Testament. It is a remarkable 


peculiar fact that the word, as a substantive, is entirely un- 
to the . 
New Tes. Known to classical Greek. The only passage where 


tament. it is quoted in Stephens’s Thesaurus as occurring 


is in Plutarch’s Symposium; and there it has been subse- 
quently corrected by Reiske from ὠγάπης ov to the participle 
ἀγαπήσων. The verb ἀγαπῶν, indeed, is used in classical 
Greek, but in the lower sense of acquiescence, esteem, or 
caressing. It isin the LXX. we first find it employed, to. 
designate what we call‘love;’ and it is there introduced 
(probably from its likeness in sound to the Hebrew words’) to. 
represent 208 and 33y (ahab and agab) both words expressive 
of passionate affection, drawn from the idea of panting, aspiring 
after a desired object. The substantive ἀγάπη is used almost 
entirely for sexual love, namely, in Jer. 11 2; 2 Sam. xiii. 15, 
and throughout the Canticles. It only occurs besides, in a 
more general sense, in Eccles. ix. 1,6. But in Wisdom vi. 19, 
ἀγάπη τήρησις νόμων παιδείας ; on the other hand, in Prov. 
x. 12, it is φιλία. In all these instances the word is probably 
suggested by the Hebrew feminine form 7258 (ahabah). In 
the New Testament, on the other hand, when used simply, and 
unexplained, it is equivalent to benevolence based on religious 
motives. The Old Testament (in the word ahab) exhibited 
the virtues both of conjugal affection and of friendship ‘ pass- 
ing the love of women,’ as in the case of David; it exhibited 
also, throughout the Psalms, the same passionate devotion 
transferred from man to God; it exhibited, lastly, the same 
feelmg emanating from God Himself towards His peculiar 
people, the spouse of His choice, the daughter of Zion. The 


1 So amongst others βάρις is used | Badpos for bamah, a high place. See 
as the translation of birah, a palace; | Appendix to ‘Sinai and Palestine,’ 
γῆ; for gai, aravine, and σοὺ, people; | § 81. 
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Greek world exhibited in a high degree the virtue of personal 
friendship, which was, indeed, so highly esteemed, as to give 
its name (vA Za) to affection generally. Domesticand conjugal 
affection, strictly speaking, there was not. The word which 
most nearly approaches to the modern notion of love (ἔρως) ex- 
pressed either a merely sensual admiration of physical beauty,, 
or, in the philosophical language of Plato, an intellectual 
admiration of ideal beauty. The writers who at Alexandria , 
united the last efforts of Grecian philosophy with the last 
efforts of Jewish religion, went a step in one sense beyond 
both the Old Testament and also the Greek literature, though 
in another:sense below them both. Benevolence to man, as. 
man, expressed in the word ‘ philanthropy ’ (φιλανθρωπίαν, 
occupies a very prominent position in the writings of Plato. 
But whilst this quality breaks through the narrow limits in 
which the passionate yearning of the Hebrew dispensation was 
confined, it loses its intensity. It becomes an abstraction to 
be panegyrised, not a powerful motive to be acted upon. 

In contradistinction to all these, and yet the crown and 
completion of all, is the Love, or ἀγάπη; of the New tts mean- 
Testament. Whilst it retains all the fervour of the is. 
Hebrew aspirationand desire, and of the personal affection of 
the Greek, it ranges through as wide a sphere as the compre- 
hensive benevolence of Alexandria. Whilst it retains the 
religious element that raised the affections of the Hebrew 
Psalmist to the presence of God, it agrees with the classical 
and Alexandrian feelings in making its chief object the welfare 
of man. It is not Religion evaporated into Benevolence, but 
Benevolence taken up into Religion. It is the practical exem- 
plification of the two great characteristics of Christianity, the 
union of God with man, the union of religion with morality ; 
Love to man for the sake of Love to God; Love to God 
showing itself in Love to man. 

It is, perhaps, vain to ask by what immediate means this new 
idea was introduced to the Apostle’s mind ; it may be that this 
very passage is the expression of his delight at first 
fully grasping the mighty truth which henceforth was 
never to pass from him. But the impression left by the words 
rather is, that he assumes it as something already known; new, 
indeed, in its application to the wants of the Corinthian Church, 
but recognised as a fundamental part of the Christian revela- 
tion. It is perhaps not too much to say that this is one of the 


Its origin, 
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ideas derived expressly from what he calls ‘the revelations of 
the Lord.’ It is, in all probability, from the great example of 
self-sacrificing love shown in the life and death of Jesus Christ, 
that the Apostle, and through him the Christian world, has 
received the truth, that Love to man for the sake of God is 
the one great end. of human existence. ‘A new command- 
ment He gave unto us that we should love one another, as He 
loved us. Greater love hath no man than this, that he lay 
down his life for another.’ Until Christ had lived and died, 
the virtue was almost impossible. The fact of its having come 
into existence, the urgency with which the Apostle dwells upon 
it, is itself a proof that he had lived and died as none had ever 
lived and died before. This is confirmed by observing that the 
word and idea which thus first appear in the writings of 
St. Paul receive their full meaning and development in those 
of St. John. To the minds of both these great Apostles, amidst 
all their other diversities, ‘Love’ represented the chief fact 
and the chief doctrine of Christianity. We can hardly doubt 
that, in the case of St. John, it was drawn from the example 
or teaching of Christ Himself. At any rate, the concurrence 
of the two Apostles in this doctrine is a strong testimony to its 
derivation from a common source superior to them both. 

Finally, it is instructive to contrast the Apostolical view 
of Love with the later representations of it :— 

First, the course of language, here as elsewhere, is a strik- 
ing proof of the inferiority of the popular conception of the 
virtue to this its original portraiture. This is exemplified in 
the two senses which the word ‘ Charity’ (derived from the 
Latin! version of ἀγάπη) has acquired, at least in the English 
language. 

Usually it is employed for ‘almsgiving,’ as in the phrases 
an ‘act of charity,’ an ‘ object of charity,’ a ‘ charitable insti- 
tution.” Yet this is the very sense with which the Apostle 
especially contrasts his own employment of the word. When 
he says, ‘ though I give my goods to feed the poor, and have 
not charity, it profiteth nre nothing, it is as though he had 
foreseen the corruption of his own language, and had said, 
‘though I have in its fullest extent “ Charity ” in the sense in 
which the word will hereafter be used, and have not “ Charity ” 
in the sense in which alone it should properly be used, it pro- 





1 See note on xiii. 1. 
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fiteth me nothing.’ And this primitive contrast between the 
inward spirit and the outward expression of Love is the more 
remarkable, because it is specially Eastern religions that have 
tended to make the act of almsgiving stand for the virtue of 
which it is but one form. Of the five articles of the Mussul- 
man creed, almsgiving is the only moral truth. In the Jewish 
religion, at the time of the Christian era, the word correspond- 
ing to ‘duty’ or ‘ righteousness ’ had been confined, in like 
manner, to outward acts of beneficence.! In the Greek Church, 
although the word for‘ Love’ (ὠγάπη) has been preserved from 
its Western degradation, the word for ‘ Mercy’ (ἐλεημοσύνη) 
has been corrupted into the visible acts of mercy—so much so 
that in the Western languages its original meaning has disap- 
peared; and we know it now only in ‘ eleemosynary ’ institu- 
tions, or in the more familiar form ‘alms,’ in which the out- 
ward contraction is a fitting type of the contraction of the 
inward spirit. Against all these corruptions, as well as against 
the belief, often prevalent in the middle ages, of the necessary 
duty of indiscriminate bounty, the Apostle’s doctrine is a salu- 
tary protest. 

There is another sense in which the English word “ Charity’ 
is sometimes used,—namely, ‘toleration’ or ‘forbearance,’ 
as when we speak of a ‘charitable construction,’ in ‘ charity 
with our neighbours.’ But this sense, though founded on the 
words which ‘describe Charity as ‘thinking no evil,’ and ‘not 
easily provoked, ᾿ inadequately expresses its full signification. 
The mere passive virtue of toleration, though it is a direct 
result of Christian Love, is yet but a very small part of it. 
As there may be almsgiving without Love, so there may be 
toleration without Love. Here, again, our conceptions of 
Charity soon ‘come to an end,’ but this new ‘ commandment’ 
of Christ and His Apostle ‘is exceeding broad.’ 

Lastly, this Chapter agrees with St. John’s representa- 
tions in setting forth the paramount importance of Christian 
Love as the highest truth and duty of the Christian dis- 
pensation. In the great controversies which have agitated the 
doctrines of Christendom, this supremacy of Love, both as a 
revelation of the Divine essence, and as the duty of man, has 
hardly been recognised. Whilst churches and nations have been 
rent asunder for the sake of proclaiming some statement re- 


1 See note on 2 Cor. ix. 9. 
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specting the nature of subordinate gifts, such as faith and 
knowledge, or of subordinate means of grace, such as the 
sacraments or the modes of Christian worship, few have heeded, 
still fewer have maintained for life and death, the supremacy 
of what the Apostles declare to be the greatest of all gifts, the 
most unfailing ofall the ways of approach to God. 

Yet the well-known story of the last words of St. John, that 
in the command of mutual love was contained the substance 
of the Gospel, does not go beyond the declaration of St. Paul, 
that of all the gifts of God, Charity is the most excellent, the 
most immortal ; that even Faith and Hope are inferior to Love. 
To a certain extent this truth has been acknowledged in later 
times by the veneration shown to persons who have specially 
exhibited this virtue, whether in its passive form, as Ken, 
Fénelon, Fletcher of Madeley, or in its active form, as Xavier 
and Elizabeth of Hungary. These, rather than Dominic or 
Calvin, Luther or Loyola, are the characters which the world 
especially calls by the name of ‘ Christian.’ This chapter, 
too, has, even from unwilling witnesses, always commanded 
assent. ‘Nothing,’ says John Wesley, ‘is more common 
than to find even those who deny the authority of the Holy 
Scriptures, yet affirming, “ This is my religion: that which is 
described in the thirteenth chapter of the Corinthians.” Nay, 
even a Jew, a Spanish physician, then settled at Savannah, used 
to say, with great earnestness, “ that Paul of Tarsus was one of 
the finest writers I have ever read. I wish the thirteenth 
chapter of his first letter to the Corinthians were wrote in 
letters of gold; and I wish every Jew were to carry it with 
him wherever he went.” He judged (and herein he certainly 
judged right) that this single chapter contained the whole of 
true religion.’! 

‘The Scripture that the Baron de Rentz most studied next 
to the Life of our Blessed Saviour, to qualify himself for all good 
works, was St. Paul’s description of Charity, in the thirteenth 
chapter of his First Epistle to the Corinthians. And whosoever 
is exercised in the virtues there described will not run in vain, 
nor labour in vain.’? 

‘ Deus non est fides,’ says Bengel, ‘Deus non est spes, sed 
Deus est Amor.’ 


1 Wesley, Sermons, vol. iii. p. 46. 
? Ibid. Life of M. de Rentz. 
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THE GIFT OF TONGUES AND THE GIFT OF PROPHESYING. 
XIV. 1—40., 


At this point of the Apostle’s argument it becomes necessary 
to form some notion of the nature of these gifts and their rela- 
tion to each other. 

I. The gift of ‘ prophesying,’ or of the ‘ prophets.’ The 
word ‘ Prophet’ (προφήτη5) was derived in the first «Pro- 
instance from the interpreters who spoke forth or ?#®T: 
expounded the unintelligible oracles of the Pythoness of Del- 
phi, or the rustling of the leaves of Dodona. In a metaphori- 
cal sense it was used of poets, as interpreters of the Gods or 
Muses. It was then adopted by the LXX. as the best equi- 
valent of the παδὲ or ‘ prophet’ of the Old Testament. Ac- 
cording to the common Jewish tradition, prophecy expired with 
Malachi; and there is no recorded instance of it between his 
time and the Christian era. [1015 true that the name is applied 
to Zacharias and Anna, and also to the Baptist and to Christ.? 
But the frequency of the gift was regarded as the special sign 
of a new dispensation, and as such its universal diffusion is 
described at the day of Pentecost. ‘ Your sons and your 
daughters shall prophesy . . . and on my servants and on my 
hand-maidens I willpour out . . . of my Spirit ; and they shall 
prophesy.’? In the subsequent narrative of the Acts, pro- 
phets and prophetesses are described in all Christian congrega- 
tions—at Jerusalem, at Antioch, at Czsarea.? In all the 
Epistles, the gift of prophecy occupies a conspicuous place. 
The Apocalypse is called ‘a prophecy,’‘ and it often mentions 
‘the spirit of prophecy,’ and ‘ the prophets’ in the Christian 
Church.’ In all these cases in the New Testament as in the 
Old, and it may be added in the Koran, the prominent idea is, 
not that of prediction, but of delivering inspired messages of 





1 Matt. xiv. 5, xxi. 11, 46; Mark Ὁ Actsrxtist s)xv. 32): xxi. 9: 
sie; Iake i. 67, 76, 11. 36, vil. # Rev. 1.3, xxu. 7, 10, 18. 
26, 28, 39, xiii. 33; John iv. 19, | ὅ Ibid. xix. 10; xi. 3, 6, 10, 18; 
fay Ly. Xvi. 6; xviii. 20, 24; xxii. 6, 9. 
acw i. 17, 18. 
R2 
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warning, exhortation, and instruction : ‘ building up, exhorting, 
and comforting ;’! ‘ convincing, judging, and making manifest 
the secrets of the heart.’ ? The ancient classical and Hebrew 
sense prevails everywhere. Epimenides and Mahomet on the 
one hand, Elijah and Paul on the other, are called “ prophets,’ 
not because they foretold the future, but because they en- 
lightened the present.® 

II. ‘ The gift of tongues’ is a much more difficult subject. 
The most important passages relating to it are (1) Those 
Gwror contained in this chapter, and the allusions to it 
ToncuEs. jn xii. 10, 28, as “ divers kinds of tongues’ (γένη 
γλωσσῶν): and xiii. 1: ‘ Though I speak with the tongues of 
men and of angels.’ (2) Mark xvi. 17: “ They shall speak 
with new tongues’ (γλώσσαις λαλήσουσι Katvais). (3) The 
descriptions of the gift at the day of Pentecost, Acts 1]. 
3-21; at the conversion of Cornelius, Acts x. 46; at the 
conversion of the twelve disciples of John the Baptist, Acts 
xix. 6. (4) The more doubtful allusions, Luke xxi. 15: ‘I 
will give you a mouth and wisdom, which all your adversaries 
shall not be able to gainsay.’ Eph. v. 18: “ Be not drunk with 
wine, wherein is excess (compare Acts 11. 13); but be filled 
with the Spirit ; speaking “in” yourselves (λαλοῦντες ἑαυτοῖς) 
in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, singing and making 
melody in your hearts to the Lord.’ 1 Thess. v. 19: * Quench 
not the Spirit; despise not prophesyings.’ 1 Peter iv. 11: 
<« Hach one as he” has received “a” gift .... i any 
“one ” speak (λαλεῖ), let him speak as the oracles of God.’ 

The only allusion to this gift as still existing after the 
Apostolic times, is in Irenzeus:* ‘ We hear many brethren in 
the Church, having prophetical gifts, and by the Spirit speak- 
ing in all kinds of languages.’ Many speculations occur in the 
later Fathers on the subject; but their historical testimony to 
the nature of the gifts may all be summed up in one sentence 
of Chrysostom, in his comment on this chapter: “ This wholé 
place is very obscure; but the obscurity is produced by our 
ignorance of the facts described, which are such as then used 
to occur, but now no longer take place.’ 

From these data we may attain the following conclusions :— 


1 1 Cor. xiv. 3. | as in Taylor’s ‘ Liberty of Prophesy- 
32 Thid. 24,25. τ ing.’ 
3 So also formerly in English ; Ady. Heer. vi. 6. 
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The gift in question is described as something entirely new 
in the Apostolical age. ‘ They shall speak with new 1 Its 
tongues.’! The effect on the spectators at the day of novelty. 
Pentecost is of universal astonishment.” Itis described as the 
special mark following upon conversion 5 (whether immediately 
before baptism, or immediately after’). It is, moreover, 
spoken of as in an especial manner a gift ‘ of the Spirit,’ that is, 
the new manifestation of God in the hearts of Christians. Hence 
its appearance at the day of Pentecost: ‘ They were all filled 
with the Holy Spirit, and began to speak with other tongues 
as the Spirit gave them utterance.’® Hence the ‘ speaking with 
tongues’ was the sign that Cornelius had ‘received the Holy 
Spirit.’7_ Hence, when Paul placed his hands on the disciples 
at Ephesus, ‘the Holy Spirit came upon them, and they spake 
with tongues.’* Hence the very name of ‘the Spirit’ and 
‘spiritual gifts’ seems to have been appropriated to this gift, 
at Corinth and elsewhere. Compare the argument in xii. 
1-13, and the particular expressions in xiv. 1, 12, 14, 37; 
and perhaps 1 Thess. v. 19; and Eph. v. 18. 

It was closely connected with the gift of prophesying. This 
appears not only from these chapters where the two , ,, 

. . . 5 con- 
are always compared, as being, though different, yet nexion 
homogeneous (see xii. 10, 28; xiii, 1; xiv. 1-6, with pro- 
22-25), but from the notices in the Acts. In Acts ἢ KS a 
ii. 17-21, Peter, in his justification of himself and the other 
Apostles, describes it under no other name than ‘ prophesying ;’ 
and in Acts xix. 6, the converts are described ‘ speaking with 
tongues and prophesying.’ To the same effect is the connexion 
in 1 Thess. v. 19, where ‘ quench not the Spirit ’ is followed 
by ‘ despise not prophesyings.’ 

It was distinguished from prophesying by consisting, not of 
direct warning, exhortation, or prediction, but of 3. Deyo. 
thanksgiving, praise, prayer, singing, and other ex- tional. 
pressions of devotion: ‘pray with a tongue;’ ‘my spirit 
prays;’ ‘I sing in the Spirit;’ ‘thou givest thanks in the 
Spirit ;’° ‘we hear them speaking the wonderful works of 
God.’!° ‘ They heard them speaking with tongues, and mag- 


1 Mark xvi. 17. 6. Acts il. 4. 


2 Acts ii. 7, 13 7 Thid. x. 44, 46, 47. 
3 Mark xvi. 17. 8 Tbid. xix. 6. 
4 Acts x. 46. 9 1 Cor. xiv. 14-16. 
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nifying God.’! ‘Speaking ... . in psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songs, singing and making melody . . . to the Lord, 
giving thanks always.’ ἢ 

It would appear that these expressions of devotion were out- 
Poy pourings of the heart and feelings, rather than of the 
sion of the understanding ; so that the actual words and meaning 
feelings. vere almost always unintelligible to the bystanders, 
sometimes to the speakers themselves. ‘He that speaketh 
with a tongue speaketh not to men, but to God; for no one 
heareth; and in the Spirit he speaketh mysteries; ... he 
that speaketh with a tongue edifieth himself’ [and not the 
Church].2 ‘If I come to you speaking with tongues, what 
shall I profit you?’* ‘ Let him that speaketh with a tongue 
pray that he may interpret.’® ‘If I pray with a tongue, my 
spirit prayeth, but my understanding is unfruitful.’® ‘If thou 
givest thanks in the Spirit, how shall he that filleth the place 
of the unlearned say Amen to thy giving of thanks; for he 
knoweth not what thou sayest.’7 ‘I had rather speak five words 
with my understanding that I may instruct others also, than ten 
thousand words with a tongue.’* ‘ Making melody zn your 
hearts.’® To the same effect are the passages which describe 
the impression produced on bystanders: ‘If all speak with 
tongues, and the unlearned or unbelievers come in, will they 
not say that ye are mad?’!° ‘Others mocking said, They 
are full of new wine.’!! Compare also Eph. v. 19, where the 
injunction ‘to be filled with the Spirit’ and to ‘speak in 
themselves,’ is preceded by the prohibition, ‘ be not drunk with 
wine.’ 

Thus far there is no difficulty in combining the several ac- 
counts. It was a trance or ecstasy, which, in moments of great 
religious fervour, especially at the moment of conversion, seized 
the early believers; and this fervour vented itself in expres- 
sions of thanksgiving, in fragments of psalmody or hymnody - 
and prayer, which to the speaker himself conveyed an irre- 
sistible sense of communion with God, and to the bystander an 
impression of some extraordinary manifestation of power, but 


1 Acts x. 46. 7 1 Cor. xiv. 16. 

ὃ Eph. v. 19. 8 Tbid. 19. 

; Fea 2, 4. δ: ἘῸΝ Vv. 19. a 
id. 6. or. xiv. 23. 

5 Tbid. 13. 11 Acts ii, 13, 15. 
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not necessarily any instruction or teaching, and sometimes even 
having the appearance of wild excitement, like that of madness 
or intoxication. It was the most emphatic sign to each indi- 
vidual believer that a power mightier than his own was come 
into the world; and in those who, like the Apostle Paul, pos- 
sessed this gift in a high degree, ‘ speaking with tongues more 
than they all,’! it would, when combined with the other more 
remarkable gifts which he possessed, form a fitting mood for the 
reception of ‘ God’s secrets’ (uvoTHpia),” and of ‘ unspeakable 
words, which it is not lawful for man to utter,’ ‘ being caught 
into the third heaven,’ and into ‘ Paradise.’? And thus the 
nearest written example of this gift is that exhibited in the 
abrupt style and the strange visions of the Apocalypse, in 
which, almost in the words of St. Paul, the Prophet is de- 
scribed as being ‘in the Spirit on the Lord’s day,’ and ‘ hear- 
ing a voice as of a trumpet,’4 and seeing ‘a door open in 
heaven,’ and ‘a throne set in heaven,’® and ‘the New Jeru- 
salem,’ ‘ the river of life,’ and ‘ the tree of life.’ 5 

But a difficulty arises when we ask, what was the special 
form which these outpourings of devotion and these 5, The 
prophetic trances assumed? This must be sought in ‘Tongues.’ 
the names by which they were called: (1) ‘ Speaking with 
tongues’ (λαλεῖν γλώσσαις): 7 ‘speaking with a tongue’ 
(λαλῶν γλώσσῃ). (2) ‘The tongues’ (αἱ yrA@ooa);° “ἃ 
tongue’ (γλῶσσαν) ; 19 “ kinds of tongues’ (γένη γλωσσῶν)."" 
(3) “ Speaking with other tongues’ (λαλεῖν ἑτέραις yAW@aoass),!? 
* speaking with new tongues ’ (γλώσσαις λαλήσουσιν Katvais).' 

The use of the word ‘ tongue’ (γλῶσσα) need not neces- 
sarily imply a distinct language of a nation, which in the New 
Testament is usually expressed by διάλεκτος. We may 
therefore conclude that the word γλῶσσα was applied to this 
spiritual gift, partly from the fact that the word in classical 
Greek was sometimes applied to strange uncommon expres- 
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sions, as in Aristotle,' partly from the circumstance that in the 
use of this gift ‘the tongue’ was literally the organ employed, 
the mind, as it were, remaining passive, whilst the tongue gave 
utterance to words of which the speaker was hardly conscious. 
That these meanings were both intended to be conveyed, is 
confirmed by the manner in which kindred expressions are used. 
When, in xiii. 1, the Apostle says, ‘ Though I speak with the 
tongues of men and of angels’ (ταῖς γλώσσαις τῶν ἀνθρώπων 
λαλῶ καὶ τῶν ἀγγέλων), the last word shows that he was not 
thinking of languages or dialects, but of every conceivable form 
of speech or style. And when, in xiv. 9, he says, ‘So, ye, 
unless ye utter by the tongue (διὰ τῆς yAooons) a clear sound,’ 
he uses the word in reference to the phrase so often repeated 
in the immediate context, ‘speaking with a tongue’ (λαλῶν 
γλώσσῃ). Probably, however, this peculiarity of style or speech 
was, if not always, yet occasionally heightened by the intro- 
duction of foreign words or sentences into the utterances thus 
made. The expressions ‘ kinds of tongues,’ ? ‘ new tongues,’ * 
ς other tongues,’ Ὁ though they need not of necessity imply any- 
thing more than a variety or a novelty of modes of expression, 
yet become more appropriate if something of a new language, 
or of different languages, were united with these new or various 
modes. This is the impression conveyed by the comparison of 
the ‘speaker with tongues’ toa ‘ barbarian ’® (i.e. a foreigner), 
and of the sign of tongues generally to the sign of foreign 
languages—‘ other tongues and other lips’ (ἑτερογχώσσοι καὶ 
χείλεσιν ἑτέρων) °—spoken of in Isaiah xxviii, 11. And such, 
however it may be explained in detail, must be the meaning 
of the first recorded appearance of the gift on the day of 
Pentecost. The stress laid on the variety of nations there 
assembled, and the expressions? ‘every man heard them in 
his own language’ (τῇ ἰδίᾳ διαλέκτῳ), “ how hear we every man 
in our own language, wherein we were born?’ ‘ we hear them 
speak in our tongues’ (ἐν ταῖς ἡμετέραις γλώσσαις), can hardly 
be explained on any other supposition than that the writer 
meant to describe that, at least to the hearers, the sounds 
spoken seemed to be those of distinct languages and real dia- 
lects. If this account is to be taken literally, it would imply 
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that the fervent expressions of thanksgiving which on that 
occasion, as on others, constituted the essential part of the gift, 
were so far couched in foreign dialects as to be intelligible to 
the natives of the several countries. The emphatic record of 
this peculiar characteristic of the gift, viewed in connexion 
with the general spirit and object of the Acts, seems designed 
to point out the gift of various tongues as the natural result 
and sign of the first public manifestation of a religion specially 
designed to break through the barriers which divide man from 
man and nation from nation. Such a significance, however 
suitable to the occasion of the first revelation of a Universal 
Church, would not be equally appropriate in the more ordinary 
manifestations of the gift. True, the effect described as occurring 
on the day of Pentecost might grow out of it. But, even here, 
as Xavier is said to have understood and made himself under- 
stood by the Indians, without knowing their language, and as, 
even in common life, persons in a highly wrought state of feel- 
ing are enabled to understand each other, though not speaking 
the same language, so this gift, which, above all others, lifted 
the speaker out of himself, might have the same effect. And 
the peculiar form of language ordinarily used as the vehicle 
of communication at that time, would contribute to the same 
result. Hellenistic Greek, compounded as it was of Greek, 
Latin, and Hebrew, and instinct with that peculiar life and 
energy which we see it assume in the various styles of the New 
Testament, especially in St. Paul and in the Apocalypse, was 
almost in itself a ‘ speaking’ in ‘divers kinds of tongues.’ It 
has often been remarked, that the spread of this dialect by the 
conquests of Alexander was a providential preparation for the 
spread of the Gospel; and there is nothing more strange in 
the development of this peculiar language into the gift of 
tongues, than in the development of the natural powers of 
strength and intellect into the gifts of ‘ ministry,’ of ‘ wisdom,’ 
and of ‘knowledge.’ All the various elements of Aramaic 
and Hellenic speech, latent in the usual language of: the time, 
would be quickened under the power of this gift into a new 
life, sometimes intelligible, sometimes unintelligible to those 
who heard it, but always expressive of the vitality and energy 
of the Spirit by which it was animated. : 

Still it must be observed, that even if foreign words were 
always part of its exercise (of which there is no proof), there 
is no instance and no probability of its having been ever used 
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as a means of instructing foreign nations, or of superseding the 
necessity of learning foreign languages. Probably in no age 
of the world has such a gift been less needed. The chief sphere 
of the Apostles must have been within the Roman Empire, 
and within that sphere Greek or Latin, but especially Greek, 
must have been everywhere understood. Even on the day of 
Pentecost, the speech of Peter, by which the first great con- 
version was effected, seems to have been in Greek, which pro- 
bably all the nations assembled would sufficiently understand ; 
and the speaking of foreign dialects is nowhere alluded to by 
him as any part of the event which he is vindicating and 
describing. The Epistles, in like manner, were all written in 
Greek, though many of them are addressed to the very nations 
whose prescnce is described in the Acts on that occasion; the 
people of Judza, Cappadocia, Pontus, Asia, Phrygia, and the 
dwellers at Rome. When the Lycaonians addressed Paul and 
Barnabas in the speech of Lycaonia,' there is no mention of 
Paul and Barnabas answering them in that language. A very 
ancient tradition describes Peter as employing Mark for an 
interpreter.? Irenzus, who alone of the early Fathers alludes 
to the gift of tongues, and that in a manner which seems to 
imply diversity of language, was himself obliged to learn the 
Gaulish language. And, lastly, the whole chapter now in 
question is inconsistent with such a supposition. ‘The Church 
of Corinth is described as full of speakers with tongues, and yet 
evidently no work of conversion was going on, nor any allusion 
made to such a work as a possible object for the gift. Yet 
had such an object been within even its distant scope, the 
argument almost imperatively demanded that the Apostle 
should have said, ‘ Why do you waste so great a gift on those 
who cannot profit by it, when you might go forth beyond the 
limits of the Empire to preach with it to the Scythian and 
Indian tribes ?’ 


The subject must not be left without reference to similar 
Illustra Manifestations which may serve, either by way of 
tions from contrast or resemblance, to illustrate its main pecu- 
Paganism; Jiarities. In the Pagan world the Apostle’s words 4 
themselves remind us of the unconscious utterances which 
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accompanied the delivery of the ancient oracles, when the 
Pythoness with her ejaculations stood to the interpreters of 
the oracle in a relation similar to that which existed between 
the speakers with tongues and the prophets. In the Jewish 
dispensation we may compare the burst of song and from 
trance, which accompanied the first great display of Judaism ; 
the prophetical spirit in the time of Samuel—‘ a company of 
prophets coming down from the high place with a psaltery, and 
a tabret, and a pipe, and a harp before them,’ and prophesying ; 
and ‘ the Spirit of the Lord’ descending upon those who wit- 
nessed the spectacle, however unprepared for it before, so that 
they too caught the inspiration ‘ and prophesied also,’ and were 
‘turned into other men,’ and passed days and nights in a state 
of ecstasy and seclusion.! The trance of Saul, compared with 
the Psalms of David, is a true likeness of the ‘tongues’ com- 
pared with the ‘ prophesyings’ of Corinth. 

But it is in subsequent periods that the nearest outward 
likenesses to the gift of ‘tongues’ can be found. The wide 
difference between the character, intellectual, moral, and spiri- 
tual, of the early Christian Church, and that of the sects in 
which such later manifestations have appeared, places a deep 
gulf between the Apostolical gift and these doubtful copies. 
Still, as the preaching, the teaching, the government, the gifts 
of knowledge, of wisdom, of ministry, which appear in the 
Apostolical age, are illustrated by the analogous institutions 
and faculties of less sacred times, so the excitement and free- 
dom of the early Church may be illustrated no less from the 
expressions of later enthusiasm. Such phenomena, however 
inferior to the manifestations of the Apostolical times, have 
their origin in the same mysterious phase of human life and 
human nature, which, with so much besides of the most op- 
posite character, was included in the wide range of the spiri- 
‘tual influences of Apostolical Christianity. 

The earliest of these manifestations was the alleged ecstatic 
state of the Montanists at the close of the second century. 


‘There is at present a sister amongst us,’ says Tertullian, 
“who has obtained the gift of revelations, which she from Mon- 
receives in the congregation or solemn sanctuary by anism; 
ecstasy in the Spirit, who has converse with angels, sometimes even 
with the Lord, and sees and hears sacred truths (sacramenta), and 
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discerns the hearts of some, and ministers remedies to those who 
want them. Also, according as the Scriptures are read, or the 
Psalms sung, or exhortations (adlocutiones) uttered, or petitions 
presented, so from these several sources materials are furnished for: 
her visions. We had happened to be discussing something about 
the soul, when this sister was in the Spirit. After the conclusion 
of the service, and the dismissal of the congregation, she, after her 
usual manner of relating her visions (for they are carefully recorded 
that they may be examined), amongst other remarks, said, “ the soul 
was shown tome in a bodily form, the spirit appeared, but not of an 
empty or shapeless quality, but as something which gave hope of 
being held, tender and bright, and of an aerial hue, and altogether: 
of human form.”’’ 


The paroxysms which attended the preaching of Wesley 
furnish an instance in later times. Another, more nearly to the 
point, was the utterance of strange sounds among the persecuted 
from the Protestants of the South of France, at the beginning 


Prophetsof of the last century, commonly called the ‘ Prophets of 


Cevennes ; Εἶν τὶ 3 
᾿ Cevennes.’ Descriptions of this movement are to be 


found in the‘ Histoire des Pasteurs,’ by Peyrat; the ‘ Troubles. 
de Cevennes,’ by Gibelin; and the ‘ Eglises de Désert,’ by C. 
Coquerel. Their appearance in England excited the ridicule: 
of Lord Shaftesbury in his ‘ Characteristics,’ and called forth,. 
in answer to him, an ‘ Impartial Account of the Prophets,’ 
published by an eye-witness.!. These accounts are chiefly re- 
markable, especially the last-named, as bearing testimony to: 
the good character and general sobriety of the persons profess- 
ing to be inspired. 

But the most important of these manifestations, as the one 
ea claiming the most direct connexion with the Aposto- 
the fol. _lical gifts, was the so-called “ gift of tongues’ in the 
vine of followers of Mr. Irving, about 1831-1833. ~ Of the 

"exercise of this gift accounts are here subjoined from 
two eye-witnesses: the first a believer in its Divine origin at 
the time he wrote ; the second a believer and actor in the trans- 
actions which he describes, but at the time that he wrote, re- 
jecting their Divine, though still maintaining their supernatural 
(though diabolical) origin. 


(1) ‘ As an instance of the extraordinary change in the powers of 


the human voice when under inspiration, I may here mention the 
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case of an individual whose natural voice was inharmonious, and 
who besides had no ear for keeping time. Yet even the voice of 
this person, when singing in the Spirit, could pour forth a rich 
‘strain of melody, of which each note was musical, and uttered with 
a sweetness and power of expression that was truly astonishing, 
and, what is still more singular, with a gradually increasing velocity 
into a rapidity, yet distinctness of utterance, which is inconceivable 
by those who have never witnessed the like; and yet, with all this 
apparently breathless haste, there was not in reality the slightest 
agitation of body orof mind. In other instances the voice is deep and 
powerfully impressive. I cannot describe it better than by saying 
‘that it approaches nearly to what might be considered a perfect 
state of the voice, passing far beyond the energies of its natural 
strength, and at times so loud as not only to fill the whole house, but 
to be heard at a considerable distance; and though often accompanied 
by an apparently great mental energy and muscular exertion of the 
whole body, yet in truth there was not the slightest disturbance in 
either ; on the contrary, there was present a tranquillity and com- 
posure both of body and mind, the very opposite to any, even the 
jeast, degree of excitement. 

‘Every attempt at describing these manifestations, so as to 
conyey an accurate knowledge of them to others, is sure to fail, 
since, to have any adequate perception of their power, they must be 
both seen and felt. Yet, were it otherwise, my conscience would 
scarcely allow me the liberty of entering into so minute a detail ; 
for the consciousness of the presence of God in these manifestations 
is fraught with such a holy solemnity of thought and feeling, as 
leave neither leisure nor inclination for curious observation. In a 
person alive to the presence of the Holy Ghost, and overwhelmed 
by His manifestations beside and around him, and deeply conscious 
that upon his heart naked and exposed rests the eye of God, one 
thought alone fills the soul, one way of utterance is heard, “ God be 
merciful tome a sinner.” Nor can the eye be diverted from the only 
sight that is then precious to it, far more precious than life itself; 
“«The Lamb of God, that taketh away the sin of the world.”’! 

(2) ‘ After one or two of the brethren had read and prayed, 
Mr. T. was made to speak two or three words very distinctly, and 
with an energy and depth of tone which seemed to me extraordinary, 
and it fell upon me as a supernatural utterance which I ascribed to 
the power of God ; the words were in a tongue 1 did not understand. 
In a few minutes Miss HE. C. broke out in an utterance in English 
which, as to matter and manner, and the influence it had upon me, I 
at once bowed to as the utterance of the Spirit of God. Those who 
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have heard the powerful and commanding utterance need no descrip- 
tion; but they who have not, " 1ay conceive what an unnatural and 
unaccustomed tone of voice, an intense and riveting power of ex- 
pression, with the declaration of a cutting rebuke to all who were 
present, and applicable to my own state of mind in particular, would 
effect upon me, and upon the others who were come together, ex- 
pecting to hear the voice of the Spirit of God. In the midst of the 
feeling of awe and reverence which this produced, I was myself 
seized upon by the power, and in much struggling against it was 
made to cry out, and myself to give out a confession of my own sin 
in the matter for which we were rebuked.’ ..... ‘There was in 
me, at the time of the utterance, very great excitement; and yet I 
was distinctly conscious of a power acting upon me beyond the 
mere power of excitement. So distinct was this power from the 
excitement, that in all my trouble and doubt about it, I never could 
attribute the whole to excitement.'.... I read the fourth chapter of 
Malachi; as I read the power came upon me, and I was made to read 
in the power. My voice was raised far beyond its natural pitch, 
with constrained repetitions of parts, and with the same inward 
uplifting, which at the presence of the power I had always before 
experienced.’ ? ‘ Whilst sitting at home a mighty power came upon 
me, but for a considerable time no impulse to utterance ; presently, 
a sentence in French was vividly set before my mind, and under an 
impulse to utterance, was spoken. Then, in a little time, sentences 
in Latin were in like manner uttered; and, with short intervals, 
sentences in many other languages, judging from the sound and the 
different exercise of the enunciating organs. My wife, who was 
with me, declared some of them to be Italian and Spanish; the 
first she can read and translate, the second she knows bunt little of. 
In this case she was not able to interpret nor retain the words as. 
they were uttered. All the time of these utterances I was greatly 
tried in mind. After the first sentence an impulse to utterance con- 
tinued on me, and most painfully I restrained it, my conviction being 
that, until something was set before me to utter, I ought not to yield 
my tongue to utterance. Yet I was troubled by the doubt, what 
could the impulse mean, if I were not to yield toit? Under the 
trial, I did yield my tongue for a few moments; but the utterance 
that broke from me seemed so discordant that I concluded the im- 
pulse, without words given, was a temptation, and I restrained it, 
except as words were given me, and then I yielded. Sometimes 
single words were given me, and sometimes sentences, though I could 
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neither recognise the words nor sentences as any language I knew, 
except those which were French or Latin.' . . . My persuasion 
concerning the unknown tongue, as it is called (in which I myself 
was very little exercised), is, that it is no language whatever, but 
a mere collection of words and sentences; and in the lengthened 
discourses is, most of it, a Jargon of sounds; though I can conceive, 
when the power is very great, that it will assume much of the form 
of a connected oration.’ ? 

It must again be repeated that those instances are brought 
forward, not as examples of the Apostolical gift, but ,, ae 
as illustrations of it. But, however inferior they may stle’s en- 
have been to the appearances of which they were imi- ae eee 
tations or resemblances, they yet serve to show the the use of 
possibility of the same combination of voice, and ec- ee of 
stasy, and unknown or foreign words, as has been de- “ 
scribed in the case of the Apostolic gifts; they show also how, 
even when accompanied by extravagance and fanaticism, such 
a manifestation could still be, in a high degree, impressive and 
affecting. It was the glory of the Apostolic age that, instead 
of dwelling exclusively on this gift, or giving it a prominent 
place, as has been the case in the sects of later days, the allu- 
sions to it are rare and scanty, and (in the chapter now before 
us) even disparaging. ‘The Corinthian Christians, indeed, 
regarded it as one of the highest manifestations of spiritual in- 
fluence ; but this was the very tendency which the Apostle 
sought to repress. The object of this Section of the Epistle, 
as of the whole discussion on spiritual gifts of which it forms a 
part, is to restrain, moderate, and reduce to its proper subor- 
dination the fervour, the eccentricity, so to speak, occasioned 
by these gifts, and to maintain beyond and above them the 
eternal superiority of the moral and religious elements which 
Christianity had sanctioned or introduced. 

In this respect, as in many others, the mission of the Apostle 
was analogous to that of the ancient prophets. There Merle 
was, indeed, in the early Christian Church no fear tothe anti- 
(except from the Jewish party) of an undue develop- ee 
ment of that ceremonial and hierarchical spirit, against of the — 
which the Prophets and Psalmists, from Samuel and Prophets. 
David downwards, had so constantly lifted up their voices to 
assert the supreme importance of justice, mercy, and truth; of 
obedience above sacrifice ; of a broken and contrite spirit above 
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burnt offerings of bulls and goats. It was from an opposite 
quarter that these great spiritual verities were endangered in 
the beginning of the Christian Church; but the danger was 
hardly less formidable. The attractions of miraculous power, 
of conscious impulses of a Divine presence, of a speech and an 
ecstatic state which struck all beholders with astonishment, 
were the temptations which, amongst the primitive Gentile 
Christians, threatened to withdraw the Church from the truth, 
the simplicity, and the soberness of Christ and of Paul, as the 
stately ceremonial of the Jewish worship had, in ancient times, 
had the like effect in withdrawing the nation of Israel from the 
example of Abraham and the teaching of Moses. That the 
gifts were not less necessary to sustain the first faith of the 
Apostolical Christians, than the Levitical rites were to sustain 
that of the Jewish people, does but render the illustration more 
exact. Isaiah and Amos protested against the corruptions of 
the ancient Jewish priesthood. The Apostle himself, in the 
Epistles to the Romans and Galatians, protested against cir- 
cumcision and the rites of the Mosaic Law. So in this chapter 
he protests against all those tendencies of the human mind 
which delight in displays of Divine power, more than in dis- 
plays of Divine wisdom or goodness,—which place the evidence 
of God’s Spirit more in sudden and wonderful frames of feeling 
and devotion than in acts of usefulness and instruction,—which 
make religion selfish and individual rather than social. Gregory 
the Great warned Augustine of Canterbury not to rejoice that 
spirits were subject to him by miraculous power, but that his 
name was written in the Book of Life through the conversions 
which he had effected. The attempts of Paley to rest Christ- 
ianity solely upon its external evidence have, in our own times, 
been rejected by a higher and more comprehensive philosophy. 
The great body of the Christian Church has, in all ages, given 
little heed to the extraordinary displays of power, real or pre- 
tended, by particular sects or individuals. In all these cases 
the warning of the Apostle in this chapter has been at hand, 
to support the more rational and the more dignified course (if 
so it may without offence be called), which minds less enlight- 
ened, and consciences less alive to the paramount greatness of 
moral excellence, may have been induced to despise. The 
Apostle’s declaration, that ‘he himself spake with tongues’ 
‘more than they all,’ when combined with his other qualities, 
is a guarantee that the Apostolical gift of tongues was not im- 
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posture or fanaticism. But, on the other hand, his constant 
language respecting it is no less a guarantee that gifts such as 
these were the last that he would have brought forward in vin- 
dication or support of the Gospel which he preached. The 
excitable temperament of Eastern as compared with Western 
nations may serve to explain to us, how conditions of mind, like 
that implied in the gift of tongues, should have accompanied 
without disturbing a faith so sober, so lofty, so dispassionate, as 
that of the Apostle. But it also makes that soberness the more 
remarkable in the Apostle born and bred in this very Oriental 
atmosphere, where, as is still shown by the exercises of the 
Mussulman dervishes, nothing is too wild to be incorporated 
into religious worship ; where, as is still shown by the ready 
acceptance of the legends of Mahomet and the Mussulman 
saints, nothing is too extravagant to be received as a miracle. 
He acknowledged the fact, he claimed the possession, of this 
extraordinary power; and yet he was endowed with the wis- 
dom and the courage to treat it as always subordinate, as often 
even useless and needless, 
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μᾶλλον δὲ ἵνα προφητεύητε. 


ζηλοῦτε δὲ τὰ πνευματικά, 
Ν ἴω 4 5 
λαλῶν γλώσσῃ οὐκ 


ἀνθρώποις λαλεῖ, ἀλλὰ "θεῷ οὐδεὶς γὰρ ἀκούει, πνεύματι 


5. τῷ Θεῷ. 


1 Follow after Love, 
that ye may prophesy. 
unto men, but unto 


God: for no one heareth, 


but seek zealously the spiritual gifts, but rather 
2For he that speaketh in a tongue speaketh not 


but in the spirit he speaketh 


ee a 


xiv. τ The Apostle, having 
concluded his description ὁ 
Love, for a moment pauses before 
he returns to the special subject 
from which this description had 
been a digression, and breathes 
one more fervent commendation 
of it to the Corinthians: ἡ Follow, 
pursue Love.’ (διώκω is thus 
used in Romans ix. 30, BL. xl, 
diy. Loge Thessalonians v- 
15.) He then resumes the ar- 
᾿ gument which he had abandoned 
in xii. 31, and this is the force 
of δέ. 

ζηλοῦτε δὲ τὰ πνευματικά, © you 
are right in earnestly desiring 
the gifts of the Spirit.’ For 
ζηλοῦτε, see note on xii, 31. τὰ 
πνευματικά is ‘the gifts of the 
Spirit’ generally, but with a 
special reference to the gift of 
tongues. 

μᾶλλον δὲ ἵνα προφητεύητε, ‘but 
more than anything else desire 
the gift of prophecy.’ ἵνα is 
here passing into the Romaic 
sense, in which it is used as 
a substitute for the infinitive. 
Compare for this use, verse 12; 
and Matthew vii. 12; Mark vi. 
8, 20. 

5 Now follow the reasons for 
his preference of prophesying to 
speaking with tongues, as derived 





from the greater usefulness of 
prophesying. It is a particular 
inference 


from the general truth, 
which he has just given in his 
description of Love. 

The first contrast is between 
the isolation of the speaker with 
tongues by his communion with 
God alone, and the usefulness of 
the prophet to others by his 
acting as a teacher. 

οὐδεὶς ἀκούει, 1.6. ‘hears so as 
to understand, as in verse 16, 
οὐκ οἶδε. He does not mean 
literally that no sounds were 
heard. Compare for the same 
ambiguity the account of St. 
Paul’s conversion, Acts ix. ie 
where his companions are de- 
scribed as ‘hearing the voice’ 
(ἀκούοντες τῆς φωνῆς); but in 
xxii. 9, as ‘not hearing it’ (τὴν 
φωνὴν οὐκ ἤκουσαν). Comp. also 
Mark iv. 33: ‘He spake the 
word unto them . . . as they were 
able to hear’ (ἀκούειν). Gen. 
xi. 7: ‘Let us confound their 
language, that they may not 
understand one another's speech.’ 
xlii, 23: ‘They knew not that 
Joseph understood.’ Isaiah xxxvi. 


11: ‘We wnderstand the Syrian 


language’ (all ἀκούειν in LXX.). 
μυστήρια. Here, as elsewhere, 
‘God’s secrets ;’ here, however, 
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δὲ λαλεῖ μυστήρια" "ὁ δὲ προφητεύων ἀνθρώποις λαλεῖ 
οἰκοδομὴν καὶ παράκλησιν καὶ παραμυθίαν. 46 λαλῶν 
γλώσσῃ ἑαυτὸν οἰκοδομεῖ, ὁ δὲ προφητεύων ἐκκλησίαν οἰκο- 
Soper. ὅ θέλω δὲ πάντας ὑμᾶς λαλεῖν γλώσσαις, μᾶλλον 
δὲ ἵνα προφητεύητε: μείζων " δὲ ὁ προφητεύων ἢ 6 λαλῶν 
γλώσσαις, ἐκτὸς εἰ μὴ διερμηνεύῃ, ἵνα ἡ ἐκκλησία οἰκοδο- 


* γὰρ for δέ. 


mysteries : *but he that prophesieth speaketh unto men edification and 
exhortation and consolation. 4He that speaketh in a tongue edifieth 
himself, but he that prophesieth edifieth the church. °I would that ye 
all spake with tongues, but rather that ye prophesied : but greater is he 
that prophesieth than he that speaketh with tongues, except he interpret, 
that the church may receive edifying. But now, brethren, if I come 


Se ee ee 


not, as elsewhere, in the sense μύθιον occurs, as here, in con- 
of secrets revealed, but in the junction with παράκλησις, in Phil, 
Sense (nearly approaching to the | ii. 1: “Τῇ any consolation, if any 
modern meaning of the word comfort of love;’ and παραμυθού- 
“mystery ) of secrets concealed, μενοι with παρακαλοῦντες, in 1 
The only other instance is Rev. Thess. ii, 11, Bengel: ‘ Hrhor- 
evil. > ¢ Mystery, Babylon the | tatio tolljt tarditatem ; consolatio 
Great,’ &e. tristitiam.’ 

3 οἰκοδομὴν καὶ παράκλησιν καὶ 4 The second contrast is be- 
παραμυθίαν. These three words | tween the speaker with tongues, 
convey the object of Christian | ag building up only his own 
prophesying :— soul; and the prophet, as build. 

οἰκοδομὴν, “ building up by ing up the souls of the Christian 
successive stages of enlighten- | congregation. This mention of 
ment and advancement in good- | the edification of the speaker’s 
ness.’ Compare especially Eph. | self is not inconsistent with ver- 
ae 10. ES: ses 13, 14, which imply that he 

παράκλησις, ‘exhortation’ or | did not understand what he said. 
‘consolation’ (see note on 9. The consciousness of ecstasy and 
Cor. i. 3), as in the word 7a- | communion with God would have 
paxdyros, ‘ comforter,’ which may | anelevating effect, independently 
mean either ‘strengthener’ or | of any impression produced on 
‘consoler.’ How closely con- | the understanding. See note on 
nected was this gift with pro- | verse 14. 








phesying, may be seen in the For ἵνα, see note on verse 1. 
fact that the name of ‘Barnabas,’ ἐκτὸς εἰ μή. Here, as in xv. 2 ; 
‘the son of prophecy,’ is ren- | 1 Tim, y. 19, μὴ is pleonastic. 
dered in Acts iv. 36° vids παρα- διερμηνεύῃ, i.e. the speaker 
κλήσεως, himself. See verse 13. 
παραμυθία shares with παρά- 6 νῦν δέ, ‘but as it now 


«Anois the sense of “ consolation,’ stands ;’ i.e. ‘if the tongues are 

but with a more tender shade | there and no interpreter,’ 

of meaning. The form παρα | He gives these four gitts or 
8 2 
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μὴν λάβῃ. 


σαις λαλῶν, τί ὑμᾶς ὠφελήσω, 


FIRST EPISTLE: CHAP. XIV. 6—14. 


Syop* δέ, ἀδελφοί, ἐὰν ἔλθω πρὸς ὑμᾶς γλώσ- 


ἐὰν μὴ ὑμῖν λαλήσω ἢ ἐν 


3 ’ “Ὁ 9 ’ 9 / nx 3 ὃ ὃ ~ 7 9 

ἀποκαλύψει ἢ ἐν γνώσει ἢ ἐν προφητείᾳ ἢ ἐν διδαχῇ ; ὁμῶς 
δι ΙΗ, Ἂς / Ὁ ΦΎ ΑΝ » Z , 5Ν 

τὰ ἄψυχα φωνὴν διδόντα, εἴτε αὐλὸς ELTE κιθάρα, ἐὰν διαστο- 


a 


λὴν τοῦ φθόγγου" μὴ δῷ, πῶς γνωσθήσεται τὸ αὐλούμενον 


ἢ τὸ κυθαριζόμενον ; Υ 


“ , / 5 / 
δῷ, Tis παρασκευάσεται εἰς πόλεμον; 


καὶ γὰρ ἐὰν ἄδηλον φωνὴν σάλπιγξ 


9 ΄ ε lal Ν 
ουτως KQL VILELS διὰ 


τῆς γλώσσης ἐὰν μὴ εὔσημον λόγον δῶτε, πῶς γνωσθήσεται 


ει ’ὔ ¥ Ν > ai “ 
τὸ λαλούμενον; ἐσεσῦε yap εἰς AEpa λαλοῦντες. 


a ψυνί. 


1ὸ τοσαῦτα: 


b τοῖς φθόγγοι. 


unto you speaking with tongues, what shall I profit you, except I shall 
speak to you either by revelation or by knowledge or by prophesying or 


by teaching ? 


7 Even things without 


life giving sound, whether pipe or 


harp, except they give a distinction of sound, how shall it be known what 


is piped or harped ? 


shall prepare himself for the battle? 


8For if the trumpet give an uncertain sound, who 


930 likewise ye, except ye utter 


by the tongue a word easy to be understood, how shall it be known what is 


utterances, as exhausting all the 
modes of teaching. 

(1) ἀποκάλυψις, 
the unseen word, as in 
Apocalypse.’ 

(2) γνῶσις, 
vine truth,’ as in the 
of ii. 6. 

(3) προφητεία, * message of 
exhortation or consolation,’ as in 
verse 3. 

(4) διδαχὴ, ‘regular teaching,’ 
like the continuous teaching of 
our Lord’s discourses and para- 
bles ; as in Acts il. 42. 

7 He illustrates his argument 
by a general reference to sounds. 

ὅμως τὰ ἄψυχα. This drawn 
out in full would be, καὶ τὰ 
ἄψυχα, καίπερ ἄψυχα ὄντα, ὅμως, 
‘lifeless instruments, though life- 
less, yet,’ &c. Compare Gal. iil. 
15: ὅμως ἀνθρώπου κεκυρωμένην 
διαθήκην οὐδεὶς ἀθετεῖ, and for a 
ike condensation see Rom. ui. 1. 

The flute or pipe (αὐλὸς) and 
harp (κιθάρα) are mentioned as 
the only two kinds of instrumen- 


‘unveiling of 


‘The 


‘insight into Di- 
‘wisdom ἢ 


tal music known in Greece. 

φθόγγος is used only here and. 
in Rom.x. 18. As distinguished 
from φωνή it expresses musical 
sounds. φθόγγου (not τοῦ φθόγ- 
you) is the real reading of B. 
Lachmann adopted τοῦ in ignor- 
ance. 

ὡὠσθήσεται τὸ αὐλούμενον : 

‘ How shall the particular note 
of the pipe be recognised P ’ 

8 He adds another instance of 
a different kind. 

πόλεμον, not ‘war’ (as usual), 
but (as in Rev. xvi. 14) ‘battle.’ 

9 He now applies what he has 
said, as in the analogous passages 
of xii. 27-31, and xv. 35-41. 

διὰ τῆς γλώσσης, ‘ through {86 
tongue,’ ie. as compared with 
the various instruments he has 
just mentioned, but also probably 
with a special reference to the 
gift of ‘speaking with a tongue ὴ 
(see p. 247). 

εὔσημον, ‘ intelligible.’ 

το He now pushes his range 
of comparisons further, so as to 
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εἶ τύχοι, γένη φωνῶν " εἰσὶν ἐν κόσμῳ, καὶ οὐδὲν" ἄφωνον" 
Ἡ ἐὰν οὖν μὴ εἰδῶ τὴν δύναμιν τῆς φωνῆς, ἔσομαι τῷ 
λαλοῦντι βάρβαρος, καὶ ὁ λαλῶν ἐν ἐμοὶ βάρβαρος. lo 


τως καὶ ὑμεῖς, ἐπεὶ ζηλωταί ἐστε πνευμάτων, πρὸς τὴν 


οἰκοδομὴν τῆς ἐκκλησίας ζητεῖτε ἵ wa περισσεύητε. 
6 λαλῶν γλώσσῃ προσευχέσθω ἱ ἵνα, διερμηνεύῃ. 


19 διὸ“ 


M4 ἐὰν 


[γὰρ] προσεύχωμαι γλώσσῃ, τὸ πνεῦμά μου προσεύχεται, 


® ἔστιν. 


spoken ? for ye shall speak into the air. 
kinds of sounds in the world, and nothing is without sound : 


Ὁ οὐδὲν αὐτῶν. 


© Διόπερ. 


10 ΤΉΘΥΘ are, it may be, so many 
11 therefore 


if I know not the meaning of the sound, I shall be unto him that speaketh 


a barbarian, and he that speaketh a barbarian unto me. 


12 Hiven so ye, 


forasmuch as ye are zealous of spirits, seek that ye may abound to the 


edifying of the church. 
him pray that he may interpret. 


include the various languages of 
men. 

φωνή, though used in verse 
8 for the trumpet, is here ex- 
tended to human language, as 
in the LXX. (Genesis xi. 1, 7; 
Deuteronomy xxviii. 49; Isaiah 
liv. 17), and often in classical 
writers. 

εἰ τύχοι, A COMMON expression 
to express doubt about numbers 
(see Dionys. Hal. iv. 19, μυρίων 
ἢ δισμυρίων εἰ τύχοι, and other 
examples in Wetstein). See also 
xv. 37 

ἄφωνον, 
sound.’ 

II δύναμιν, ‘ meaning,’ ‘ force.’ 

βάρβαρος, a ‘foreigner’ (i.e. 
‘one who does not speak the 
Greek language). ‘ Barbarus 
hic ego sum, quia non intelligor 
uli,’ Ovid, Trist. v. 10. 

ἐν ἐμοί, ‘in my judgment.’ 

12 He now applies the whole 
argument to the Corinthians. 

ζηλωταί. See note on verse 1. 
For the construction compare 
«ζηλωτὴς Θεοῦ, Acts xxii. 3. 

πνευμάτων, ‘spirits,’ used for 
“spiritual gifts,’ as δυνάμεις for 


‘without a distinct 


15 Wherefore he that speaketh in a tongue let 
“For if I pray in a tongue, my spirit 


‘workers of miracles,’ xii. 29 
(compare also xii. 10, xiv. 32), 
and here, as in verse 1, used 
specially, though not exclusively, 
for the * tongues. 

πρὸς τὴν οἰκοδομὴν τῆς ἐκκλη- 
σίας, ‘to the building up of the 
Church,’ is put first for the sake 
of the emphasis laid upon it. 

iva περισσεύητε. See note on 1. 

I 3 προσευχέσθω ἵνα διερμη- 
νεύῃ, ‘pray that he may in- 
terpret.’ This implies that the 
speaker himself had not necessa- 
rily an understanding of what 
he was saying. In order to ex- 
plain it to others, he had to pray 
for a separate gift, that of ‘in- 
terpretation.” Comp. xu. 30: 
‘do all speak with tongues ἢ do 
all interpret?’ which implies 
that the two gifts were not of 
necessity united in the same 
persons. 

14 He illustrates the useless- 
ness of the gift to others by 
showing the uselessness of it in 
the case of prayer. The repeti- 
tion of the word ‘ pray’ (προσ- 
εύχεσθαι) implies that in verse 
13 as well as 14 it is used for the 
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ε δὲ La) ἊΨ / 3 15 / > 5 7 , 
ὁ δὲ νοῦς μου ἄκαρπός ἐστιν. ri οὖν ἐστίν; προσεύξο- 
al Ν “ oh 
μαι τῷ πνεύματι, προσεύξομαι δὲ καὶ τῶ vol’ ψαλῶ τῷ 
’ PN ἧς Ν ~ fh 16 5 Ὁ > ΄Ὺὦ τς [4 
πνεύματι, ψαλῶ " καὶ τῷ νοΐ, 1" ἐπεὶ ἐὰν εὐλογῇς πνεύματι, 


® ψαλῶ δὲ καὶ νοΐ, > εὐλογήσῃς τῷ. 


prayeth, but my understanding is unfruitful. ‘What 15 τὸ then? I will 


pray with the spirit, and I will pray with the understanding also: I will 
sing with the spirit, I will sing with the understanding also. ‘Else if 


‘inspired prayer with tongues,’ 


B. and Latin versions. zpoo- 
as though the sense were, ‘So 


εὐξώμαι.. A. D. H. F. G. ‘If 


important is it for this gift to 
be turned to practical use, that 
the special object, to which the 
speaking or praying with tongues 
should be directed, is the ac- 
quisition of the gift of inter- 
pretation.’ 

τὸ πνεῦμα, ‘ the spirit,’ is used 
for the moral and spiritual affec- 
tions united with the Spirit of 
Christ, or the Spirit which is 
the life of the Spiritual gifts. 

ὃ νοῦς is ‘the mind or intel- 
lectual element,’ as in Phil. iv. 7, 
Luke xxiv. 45. The effect here 
described, the use of words 
which touch the feelings without 
conveying any distinct notions to 
the understanding, is illustrated 
by the state of the disciples of 
Irving (see pp. 263-265). Such 
too is the impression produced 
on the uneducated, not only, as 
Estinus well remarks, by public 
prayers, of which the general 
object is understood, though the 
particular sense is unknown, but 
by the words of Scripture, which 
often strike the heart more from 
the general spirit they breathe, 
than from any special meaning 
of the words themselves. 

ἄκαρπος, ‘ without result.’ 

15 τί οὖν ἐστίν ; ‘what then 
is the consequence to be deduced 
from all this?’ (Comp. verse 
26; Acts xxi. 22; Rom. iii. 9, 
vi. 15.) 

προσεύξομαι is the reading in 





Iam to pray with my spirit, I 
will pray also with my under- 
standing.’ From this he passes 
to another manifestation of the 
tongues, that of singing. Comp. 
Eph. v. 19: ‘Speaking to your- 
selves in psalms and hymns.” 
James v. 13: ‘Is any among 
you sad? let him pray. Is any 
merry? let him sing psalms.” 
(See p. 245.) 

16 As the wrong use of the 
gift comes again before him, he 
passes back from the first person 
to the second. The mention of 
‘singing’ suggests the especial 
purpose to which singing was. 
applied ; namely, thanksgiving, 
and the special inconvenience 
which would arise from the 
thanksgiving being offered in an 
unintelligible form, as though 
the sense were, ‘Sing with the 
understanding ; for, unless you 
do, the thanksgiving will be use- 
less.’ 

The ‘ thanksgiving’ or ‘ bless- 
ing’ of which he speaks, seems 
to be that which accompanied the- 
Lord’s Supper, and whence it de- 
rived its name of the ‘Eucharist.’ 
In this connexion the words εὖ- 
λογεῖν and εὐχαριστεῖν were used 
convertibly, as appears in all the 
accounts of the institution (see 
on xi. 24). In answer to this 
thanksgiving the congregation 
uttered their ‘Amen.’ ‘ After 
the prayers,’ says Justin (Apol. 
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ε 5 A ‘ , a 5 ΄, ΡΝ Ὁ ΡΣ ἐν 1: 
oO ἀναπληρῶν TOV ΤΟΊΤΟΨ Του LOLWTOV πως ερβέυ Το ἀμὴν ἐπι 


thou bless with the spirit, he that occupieth the room of the unlearned how 


c. 65, 67), ‘bread is offered, and 
wine and water, and the president 
offers up according to his power 
‘The prayers and thanksgiv- 
Amen’ ings at once, and the 
people shout the Amen (τὸ ἀμὴν 
as here). The president offers 
praise and glory to the Father 
of all, through the name of His 
Son and of the Holy Spirit, and 
at length returns thanks to God 
for having vouchsafed us to par- 
take of these things. When he 
has finished the prayers and 
thanksgivings, all the people 
present shout, saying ‘“ Amen,” 
which is the Hebrew for “So 
be it.””’ 

The ‘Amen’ thus used was 
borrowed from the worship of 
the Synagogue, and hence pro- 
bably the article is prefixed as 
to a well-known form. It was 
there regarded as the necessary 
ratification of the prayer or 
blessing. ‘He who says Amen 
is greater than he that blesses’ 
(Berashoth viii. 8). ‘Whoever 
says Amen, to him the gates of 
paradise are open,’ according to 
Isaiah xxvi. 2, whence they read 
‘Open ye the gates, that the 
righteous nation which keepeth 
the Amen, may enter in’ (Wet- 
stein ad loc.). An‘ Amen,’ if not 
well considered, was called an 
‘Orphan Amen’ (Lightfoot ad 
loc.). ‘ Whoever says an Orphan 
Amen, his children shall be 
orphans ; whoever answers Amen 
hastily or shortly, his days shall 
be shortened ; whoever answers 
Amen distinctly and at length, 
his days shall be lengthened’ 
(Berashoth, 47, 1; Schottgen 
ad loc.). Compare the use of 


the word as uttered by the vast 
assembly of pilgrims at Mecca, 
to express their assent to the 


great sermon at the Kaaba 
(Burton’s Pilgrimage, iii. p. 
314). 


So in the early Christian 
liturgies, it was regarded as a 
marked point in the service ; and 
with this agrees the great so- 
lemnity with which Justin speaks 
of it, as though it were on a level 
with the thanksgiving: ‘the 
president having given thanks, 
and the whole people having 
shouted their approbation.’ And 
in later times, the Amen was 
only repeated once by the con- 
gregation, and always after the 
great thanksgiving, and with a 
shout like a peal of thunder. 

ὃ ἀναπληρῶν τὸν τόπον τοῦ 
ἰδιώτου. ‘He who, in conse- 
quence of his not understanding 
the tongues, is to the speaker 
with tongues what an unlearned 
person is with regard to a 
learned.’ This also must be the 
sense of ἰδιώτης in ver. 23, 24. 
The blessing was not valid, un- 
less it was, as it were, ratified by 
the ‘Amen’ of the whole con- 
gregation. Inthe only two other 
passages where ἰδιώτης 
occurs in the New Tes- 
tament, it has reference, as here, 
to speech: 2 Cor. xi. 6, ἰδιώτης 
τῷ λόγῳ Acts iv. 13, dypap- 
ματοί εἰσι καὶ ἰδιῶται, in reference 
to παῤῥησία. 

The word ἰδιώτης was adopted 
by the Rabbis merely spelling it 
in Hebrew letters (see Lightfoot 
ad loc.). 

ὃ ἀναπληρῶν τὸν τόπον, ‘ He 
who fills the condition or situa~ 


ἰδιώτης. 
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τῇ σῇ εὐχαριστίᾳ; ἐπειδὴ τί λέγεις οὐκ οἶδεν" 1 


FIRST EPISTLE: CHAP. XIV. 17—21. 


σὺ μὲν 


yop καλῶς ᾿εὐχαριστεῖς, ἀλλ᾽ ὁ ἕτερος οὐκ οἰκοδομεῖται. 
τ εὐχαριστῶ τῷ θεῷ," πάντων ὑμῶν μᾶλλον γλώσσῃ λαλῶ᾽ 
"ἀλλὰ ἐ ἐν ἐκκλησίᾳ θέλω πέντε λόγους, * τῷ vot μου λαλῆ- 
σαι, ἵνα καὶ ἄλλους κατηχήσω, ἢ μυρίους λόγους ἐν 


λώσσῃ. 


0° Adeddgol, μὴ παιδία γίνεσθε ταῖς φρεσίν, ἀλλὰ τῇ 


5. Add μου. 


> γλώσσαις λαλῶν. 


© διὰ τοῦ νοός μου. 


shall he say the Amen at thy giving of thanks ? since what thou sayest he 


knoweth not ; 
edified. 


17for thow indeed givest thanks well, but the other is not 
181 thank God, I speak with a tongue more than ye all ; 


; *yet in 


the church I would rather speak five words with my understanding, that 
I might teach others also, than ten thousand words in a tongue. 
20Brethren, become not little children in your minds, howbeit in 


tion ;’ also a Hebraism naturally 
used in speaking of the forms of 
worship, mostly borrowed from 
the Synagogue. Buxtorf, Lex. 
Talmud, p. 2001. For this sense 
of τόπος see Hcclus. xii. 12. 

17 καλῶς. ‘You do well to 
give thanks ; it is meet and right 
so to do.’ (Comp. “Ye call me 
Lord and Master, and ye say 
well,’ καλῶς λέγετε, John xiii. 
13.) 

18 He returns to his 
case. 

see τῷ θεῷ may either 

(1) ‘I thank God that I 
rey &e., or (2) ‘I thank 
God in the Spirit, and I speak, ἶ 
&c., so as to take εὐχαριστῶ in 
the same sense as in verse 17. 
But the first mode is probably 
right, as best agreeing with the 
following sentence, and _ the 
change of the meaning of the 
word is not greater than occurs 
elsewhere (see note on xi. 23); 
or, (3) according to A. εὐχαριστῶ 
τῷ θεῷ πάντων ὑμῶν μᾶλλον 
γλώσσῃ, ‘I thank God, more 
than you all, with a tongue.’ 

For the ’Apostle’s power of 
speaking with tongues, compare 


own 


the description of his visions and 
revelations in 2 Cor. xii. 1, 2. 

19 ἀλλὰ ἐν ἐκκλησίᾳ, ‘but 
whatever I may do im private, in 
an assembly I had rather, ὅσο. 

ἄλλους κατηχήσω, ‘* instruct 
thoroughly.’ 

20 He concludes with an ap- 
peal to their common sense like 
that in xi. 14, ‘I speak as to 
wise men’ (φρονίμοις). 

ταῖς φρεσίν. The word only 
occurs here in the N. Test. 

τέλειοι, ‘full grown.’ For the 
same contrast of childishnessand 
manliness, compare 11. 6, ‘ We 
speak wisdom among the full 
grown’ (ἐν τελείοις) : iii. 1, 1 
could not speak to you as spi- 
ritual, but as infants’ (νηπίοις) : 
xiii. 10, 11, ‘When that which 
is full grown (τὸ τέλειον) is come, 
then that which is in part shall 
be done away. When I was an 
infant (νήπιος), I spake and 
thought as an infant; but when 
I became a man (Awe: i put 
away infantine things (τὰ τοῦ 
νηπίου).᾽ 

νηπιάζετε seems introduced to 
strengthen παιδία. ‘Be, if you 
will, not childlike only, but in- 
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lép TO 


ψόμῳ γέγραπται, ὅτι ἐν ἑτερογλώσσοις καὶ ἐν χείλεσιν 
ἑτέρων λαλήσω τῷ λαῷ τούτῳ, καὶ οὐδ᾽ οὕτως εἰσακού- 


a ε / 
ETEpols, 


malice be ye babes, but in your minds become perfect men. 


Ξ1 Τῇ the law 


it is written, that ‘ with men of other tongues and with lips of others will 
I speak unto this people, and yet for all that will they not hear me, saith 


fantine in wickedness.’ The verb 
occurs nowhere else in the New 
Testament. 

21 He follows up this appeal 
to their own judgment by an ap- 
peal to the Old Testament. ev τῷ 
νόμῳ γέγραπται. ‘It is written 
in the Law.’ Here, as in John 
x. 34, xii. 34, xv. 25, ‘the Law’ 
is used for the Old Testament 
generally, instead of being, as 
usual, confined tothe Pentateuch. 
The whole passage is from Isaiah 
xxviii. 9-12: ‘Whom shall he 
teach knowledge? and whom 
shall he make to understand doc- 
trine? them that are weaned 
from the milk, and drawn from 
the breasts. For precept must 
be upon precept, precept upon 
precept; line upon line, line upon 
line; here a little, and there a 
little: for with stammering lips 
and another tongue will he speak 
to this people. To whom he said, 
This is the rest wherewith ye 
may cause the weary to rest; and 
this is the refreshing: yet they 
would not hear.’ The general 
sense seems to be that, as they 
mocked the prophet for teaching 
them as if he was teaching chil- 
dren, he answers that God shall 
teach them indeed with words 
that they could not understand, 
through the invasion of the As- 
syrian foreigners. The Apostle 
must have read and quoted the 
passage as describing that God’s 
speaking to the Israelites through 


the lips and language of a foreign 
people would be in judgment, and 
not in mercy, and would have no 
effect. Hardly a word in this 
quotation coincides with the 
LXX.: διὰ pavdug pov χειλέων, 
διὰ γλώσσας ἑ ἑτέρας, ὅτι λαλήσουσι 
τῷ λαῷ τούτῷ, λέγοντες αὐτοῖς, 
Τοῦτο τὸ ἀνάπαυμα τῷ πεινῶντι 
καὶ τοῦτο τὸ σύντριμμα, καὶ οὐκ 
ἠθέλησαν ἀκούειν. 

ἑτερογλώσσοις is peculiar to 
this passage in the New Testa- 
ment. [015 used, however (A.D. 
150), by Aquila in his translation 
of this very passage in Isa. xxviii. 
11, and of Ps. cxiv. 1 (‘strange 
language ’), and it illustrates the 
meaning of ‘ other tongues’ (éré- 
pais γλώσσαις), in Acts 1]. 4 
The word is used for ‘foreign 
languages’ in Polyb. xxiv. 9, § 5 
( Wetstein). 

It must be observed that, al- 
though the general sense is thus 
represented by the Apostle’s quo- 
tation, yet the words of the last 
clause on which he lays so much 
stress, as proving the fruitlessness 
of foreign tongues, ‘ and not even 
so shall they hear,’ in the original 
passage relate, not to the foreign 
language, but to the intervening 
words which the Apostle has left 
out, and which seem to refer to 
the obscure language of the pro- 
phet’s former teaching. 

The passage may have been 
suggested to his memory by its 
mention of children and of child- 
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, , 9°” °° ε A 3 ANE, 
σονται pov, λέγει κύριος. “ὥστε αἱ γλῶσσαι εἰς σημεῖόν" 
εἶσιν οὐ τοῖς πιστεύουσιν ἀλλὰ τοῖς ἀπίστοις, ἡ δὲ προ- 
φητεία οὐ τοῖς ἀπιστοις ἀλλὰ τοῖς πιστεύουσιν. “ὃ ἐὰν οὖν. 
ἔλθῃ ἡ ἐκκλ ta or ee ον ᾿᾿ ἀνὰ, Ἂν ΄, >\ ado ᾿ 
ἔλθῃ" ἡ ἐκκλησία ὅλη ἐπὶ τὸ αὐτὸ καὶ πάντες "λαλῶσιν 
γλώσσαις, εἰσέλθωσιν δὲ ἰδιῶται ἢ ἄπιστοι, οὐκ ἐροῦσιν. 


® συνέλθῃ, and so Lachm. Ed. 1, b γλώσσαις λαλῶσιν, 


the Lord.’ ®*Wherefore the tongues are for a sign not to the believers 
but to the unbelievers, but prophesying not for the unbelievers, but for 
the believers. **If therefore the whole church be come into one place 
and all speak with tongues, and there come in those who are unlearned 


ish teaching, of which he had 
himself just spoken in verse 20. 

22 From this quotation, or 
rather from the special words 
which it contains (‘ tongues,’ and 
‘they shall not hear’), he draws 
a conclusion against the gift of 
speaking with tongues. ‘If this 
be so, “the tongues ” are a sign of 
God’s presence, not to those who 
are converted but to those who 
refuse to be converted, that is, a 
sign not of mercy, but of judg- 
ment. But prophesying is a 
sign of God’s presence, not to 
those who refuse to be converted, 
but to those who are converted, 
and is thus a sign of mercy.’ 

23, 24 Heconfirms this by the 
actual fact, and presents the two 
opposite pictures of what would 
be the effect on persons who 
had not either of the gifts in 
question, according as the whole 
congregation had one or the 
other. If the congregation spoke 
with tongues, the effect would be 
mere astonishment, and an im- 
pression that they were all seized 
with frenzy; but if they pro- 
phesied, the effect would be con- 
viction that there was really a 
Divine presence among them, 
enabling them to discern the se- 
crets of the heart. 

In each case, to make his ar- 
gument stronger, heimagines the 


whole society present, and every 
member of it exercising his gift. 
If they all spoke with tongues, 
the confusion would be increased, 
because this would imply that 
there were none to interpret. If 
they all prophesied, this would 
increase the wonder and the ef- 
fect, because the man would feel 
that, not one eye only, but a 
thousand eyes were fixed on his 
inmost soul. Hence the repeti- 
tion of ‘all’ four times over, and’ 
the expressions ‘the whole 
Church’ and ‘the same place.’ 

ἰδιώτης is a ‘person without 
the gift of tongues, or of pro- 
phecy;’ ‘a layman, in the- 
sense of one without the know- 
ledge of any special branch of 
knowledge. See note on verse: 
16. 

ἄπιστος, a ‘ heathen,’ as in vi. 
6, vii. 12-15 ; not in the stronger 
sense in which he has just used 
the word in verse 22, of ‘a 
heathen who refuses to be con- 
verted.’ 

The two words together in-. 
clude all who could possibly be af-- 
fected, ‘Christians without the- 
gifts,’ and ‘ heathens.’ 

For the impression of madness 
produced on those who saw the 
gift of tongues, compare Acts i1- 
13: ‘These men are full of new 
wine.’ 
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ὅτι μαίνεσθε; * ἐὰν δὲ πάντες προφητεύωσιν, εἰσέλθῃ δέ 

τις. ἄπιστος ἢ ἰδιώτης, ἐλέγχεται ὑ ὑπὸ πάντων, ἀνακρίνεται 

ὑπὸ πάντων, θα κρυπτὰ τῆς καρδίας αὐτοῦ φανερὰ γίνε- 
la 

Tal, Kal οὕτως πεσὼν ἐπὶ πρόσωπον προσκυνήσει τῷ 

θεῷ, ἀπαγγέλλων ὅτι " ὄντως ὃ θεὸς ἐν ὑμῖν ἐστίν. 


® Add καὶ οὕτω. 


> 6 Θεὸς ὄντως. 


or unbelievers, will they not say that yeare mad? * But if all prophesy, 
and there come in an unbeliever or one unlearned, he is convinced by all, 
he is judged by all, **the secrets of his heart become manifest, and so. 
falling down on his face he will worship God, and report that of a truth 


God is in you. 


This would be the passage 
where, if the gift of tongues had 
been given for the purpose of con- 
verting foreign nations by speak- 
ing foreign languages, theA postle 
would have pointed it out; the 
more so, as both ‘ unbelievers’ 
and ‘ foreign tongues’ are alluded 
to in verses 22, 23, and 24. See 
Introduction to this Chapter, pp. 
247, 248. 

24 The description which fol- 
lows describes the intended effect 
of all Christian preaching. Al- 
though both the ‘ unlearned’ and 
the ‘unbeliever’ are mentioned, 
it is evident that the latter is 
chiefly i inthe Apostle’s mind, and 
hence ἄπιστος is in this second 
clause put before ἰδιώτης. 

ἐλέγχεται ὑπὸ πάντων. ‘He is 
rendered conscious of his sins by 
all.’ ‘One after another of the 
prophets shall take up the strain, 
and each shall disclose to him 
some fault which he knew not 
before.’ For this sense of ἐλέγχω 
see John xvi. 8. 

ἀνακρίνεται ὑπὸ πάντων. ‘He 
is examined and judged by all.’ 
‘One after another shall ask 
questions which shall reveal to 
him his inmost self, and sit as 


judge on his inmost thoughts.’ 
For dvaxpivw see its constant use 
in this Epistle, u. 14, 15, iv. 3, 
Ay ix, Sy X. 20s Bhs 

25 τὰ κρυπτὰ τῆς καρδίας αὐτοῦ 
φανερὰ γίνεται. ‘The secrets of 
his heart become manifest.’ Com- 
pare the description of ‘ the word 
of God,’ which probably includes 
prophesying or preaching, in 
Heb. iv. 12, 13: ‘ Piercing even 
to the dividing asunder of soul 
and spirit, and of the joints and 
marrow, and is a discerner of 
the thoughts and intents of the 
heart. Neither is there any crea- 
ture that is not manifest in His 
sight.’ 

Kal οὕτως πεσὼν ἐπὶ πρόσωπον 
προσκυνήσει τῷ θεῷ, ‘And as a 
consequence he will fall prostrate 
before God.’ Compare the effect 
of Samuel’s prophesying on Saul, 
‘He lay down all that day and 
night,’ 1 Sam. xix, 24. 

ἀπαγγέλλων ὅτι ὄντως ὃ θεὸς 
ἐν ὑμῖν ἐστίν. ‘Carrying away 
the tidings that the God, whom 
he has thus worshipped, is truly 
among you.’ ‘Deum vere esse 
in vobis et verum Deum esse qui 
est in vobis.’ (Bengel.) 
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PARAPHRASE OF CHap. XIV. 1—25. 


Let Love be your great aim ; but admire and cherish at the same 
time the gifts of the Spirit, chiefly the gift of prophesying. 
The gift of tongues only informs a man’s self ; the gift of pro- 
phecy informs others. The gift of tongues must be inferior to 
prophecy, unless it is accompanied with the gift of interpreta- 
tion, or with the usual gifts of teaching. As musical instru- 
ments are useless, unless their notes are distinguishable ; as the 
different sounds of the human voice are useless, unless they are 
understood by those who hear them; so these qifts are useless, 
unless they are rendered intelligible. He, therefore, who has 
the gift of speaking with a tongue, should pray that he may 
have the gift of interpretation, This should be the very ob- 
ject of his prayer when he prays with a tongue; else such a 
prayer, though elevating to his feelings, is useless to his under- 
standing. Both in prayer and praise the feelings and the 
understanding should go together. If the Eucharistic thanks- 
giving be uttered in a tongue, he who does not understand the 
tongue, and who is thus in the condition of an ignorant man, 
cannot give his ratification of the thanksgiving in the solemn 
‘ Amen’ of the congregation ; the thanksgiving may be good, 
but it is of no use. Thankful as I am for my possession of 
this gift in an extraordinary measure, I yet had rather speak 
Jive words to instruct others, than any number of words in ἃ 
tongue. My dear brothers, consider the matter by your own 
common sense; be children, be infants, if you will, in wicked- 
ness; but in mind be not children, but full-grown men. You 
remember the passage in the Old Testament which speaks of 
‘ other tongues, and of the “ people not hearing.’ So tt ts still. 
The ‘tongues’ are a sign, not to those who will believe, but 
to those who will not believe ; whereas prophecy is a sign to 
those who will believe. Conceive the whole congregation col- 
lected, and every member speaking with tongues ; the impres- 
sion on a heathen, or on a man without this gift, will be that 
you are mad, But conceive the same congregation, with every 
member prophesying, and the effect will be that a stranger 
will feel that by every member of that congregation he is con- 
vinced of sin, and his thoughts judged, and his heart laid open ; 
and he will acknowledge by act and word the presence of God 
amongst you. 
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Tur OFFICE OF THE UNDERSTANDING IN CHRISTIAN WORSHIP. 


THE importance of the general principle established by the 
Apostle in this Section, as declaring the superiority of a religion 
of moral action to a religion of mere reverence or contempla- 
tion, has already been noticed. This principle is here applied 
to Christian worship. 

There has always been a tendency to envelop the worship of 
God in mystery and darkness. To a certain extent, Mystery of 
this is inevitable and desirable. The communion with Worship. 
the Infinite and Invisible can never be reduced to the same 
precise laws as those which regulate our ordinary acts. The 
awful reverence which, in the Old Testament, represented Him 
as dwelling in darkness unapproachable, and the seraphs as 
veiling their faces before Him, can never be safely discarded. 
The feelings with which the most refined and exalted spirits of 
humanity adore the Maker of all things, the Friend of their - 
own individual souls, can never be reduced to the level of the 
common worldly worshippers of every-day life. So much will 
probably be granted by all, and a deep truth will be recognised 
in the ancient ceremonial forms by which, in the Jewish and 
Pagan rituals of ancient times, and some Christian rituals of 
modern times, this feeling was encouraged. But the utter life- 
lessness into which these forms: have degenerated, when the 
understanding has been shut out from any participation in them, 
shows that this tendency may be carried to such an excess as 
to destroy the very feeling which it was meant to foster. 

It is in this Chapter that the counter-principle is most em- 
phatically stated. The precept, ‘Be not children in under- 
standing ; howbeit, in malice be ye children, but in Impor- 
understanding be men,’ is to be found in substance tanceofthe 
in many parts of the Gospels and Epistles. But in Pubes 
this passage it is directly applied to that very province Christian 
of religious worship in which the intellect is often YS": 
supposed to have no part or place. 

Two practical directions the Apostle gives, by which the 
understanding was to be restored to its proper posi- 1. The 
tion in the worship of God; each called forth by the mode of 
peculiar circumstances of the case, and obvious in bier 
itself, but at times overlooked or neglected. The ligible. 
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first is, that the worship shall be conducted in a form intelligible 
tothe people. To pray or praise inthe spirit, but without the con- 
currence of the understanding; to utter thanksgivings, to which 
the congregation cannot give a conscious assent; to utter 
sounds, however edifying to the individual, without interpret- 
ing them to the congregation, is, in the Apostle’s view, essen- 
tially inconsistent with the true nature of Christian worship. 
It was thus not without reason that this Chapter became the 
stronghold of those attacks which were made in the sixteenth 
century on the practice of conducting the service in a dead 
language. But neither the prohibition of unintelligible sounds, 
nor of an unintelligible language, is so important as the main- 
tenance of the positive principle, that worship must carry along 
with it, so far as possible, the whole nature of man. It 
is possible that the language used may have ceased to be habi- 
tually spoken, and yet be sufficiently understood; or, on the 
other hand, that the words used may belong to a living language, 
and yet that the service shall be such as the congregation can- 
not follow. On the one hand, extempore prayers, or dumb 
show, as in modern sects,—ancient prayers, Latin prayers, 
music, art, an elaborate ritual, amongst older Churches,—may 
each fall under the Apostle’s censure, so far as they deprive the 
worshipper of a free access to the actual sense and meaning of 
the acts in which he is engaged. Or, on the other hand they 
may each in their turn promote the Apostle’s object, so far as 
they tend to bring that sense and meaning home to the memory, 
the imagination, the understanding, the reason, the conscience 
of the worshipper, educated or uneducated, civilised or unci- 
vilised, as the case may be. As ‘there are so many kinds of 
voices in the world, and none of them is without signification,’ 
so also, ‘there are so many kinds of worship in the world, and 
none of them is without signification, to Greek or Roman, Ger- 
man or Englishman, barbarian or Scythian. To discover the 
true ‘ voice’ in which to reach the mind and heart of the wor- 
shipper, the true ‘ interpretation’ by which the gift of prayer 
and praise, always more or less difficult to be understood by the 
people, can be rendered intelligible, should be the one great ob- 
ject of every form of worship. In proportion as this is not 
sought, or as darkness and mystery are directly encouraged, in 
that proportion superstition and profaneness will creep in, be- 
cause the ‘ understanding’ will remain ‘ unfruitful,’ and the differ- 
ent parts of the congregation will be ‘as barbarians to each other.’ 
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Secondly, and as a consequence of this, is to be noticed the 
great stress laid by the Apostle on practical instruc- 9 Instrue- 
tion as a part of worship. He had rather speak ‘ five tion a part 
words with his understanding that he might teach % ¥™hP- 
others,’ than ‘ten thousand words in an unknown tongue.’ 
That ‘ the Church may receive edifying,’ and that his hearers 
‘may prophesy to edification, to exhortation and comfort,’ is 
his chief desire. The object of prophesying is specially de- 
scribed as ‘ convincing,’ ‘ judging,’ and ‘ making manifest the 
secrets of the heart,’ and its effects are produced directly on the 
mind and conscience of the hearer. The description indeed re- 
sembles strongly the results of the teaching of Socrates, whose 
life, as it represents the most stimulating power ever brought 
to bear on the human understanding, so also in many respects 
forcibly illustrates the first spread of the Gospel. ‘To him the 
precept “know thyself,” was the holiest of all texts... . 
To preach, to exhort, even to confute particular errors appeared 
to him useless, so long as the mind lay wrapped up in its habi- 
tual mist or illusion of wisdom: such mist must be dissipated 
before any new light couldenter. . . . The newly created con- 
sciousness of ignorance was alike unexpected, painful, and 
humiliating—a season of doubt and discomfort, yet combined 
with an internal working and yearning after truth never before 
experienced.’ ! 

These emphatic declarations are a sanction, not merely of 
the importance of what is strictly called preaching, and of the 
objects which all preaching should have in view, but of educa- 
tion itself as a part of Christian worship. What was supplied 
in the Apostolical age by the special gift of prophesying, must 
now be supplied by all the natural gifts which enable a man to 
be a wise teacher and counsellor of those around him. The 
principle has been recognised in the worship of most Churches, 
from very early times. The ‘sermon,’ and the ‘ catechism’ (of 
which the name is derived from the word used by the Apostle 
in this very Chapter, ἵνα καὶ ἄλλους κατηχήσω 3); occupying as 
they do a prominent place in the services of almost all the 
Western Churches of Christendom, vindicate by long precedent 
this important element. It is true that these institutions have 
often taken a colour from the ritual in which they have been 
incorporated, rather than given that ritual a colour of their own 


1 Grote, Hist. of Greece, VIII. pp. 603, 608. 2 ey gs 
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They themselves have often become forms, instead of making 
the rest of the service less formal ; have been concerned with 
abstract propositions, rather than with practical improvement 5. 
have tended to make the taught dependent on the teacher, in- 
stead of ‘ building him up’ to think and act for himself. In 
proportion as this has been the case, the Apostle’s comparison 
of the relative value of the gift of tongues and the gift of pro- 
phesying is no less important than it was at Corinth. A dis- 
course, a lesson, a series of catechetical questions and answers, 
though always useful as a witness to the Apostolical principle 
of edification, may be as completely without effect and without 
response in the congregation, as the gift of tongues which in 
the bystanders produced only indifference or astonishment. 
On the other hand, if these parts of the Christian service are 
conducted with the power and the insight which the Apostle 
describes as their true characteristic, the conscience of the 
hearer responding to the voice of the teacher, the Apostle 
assures us that God is there in a ‘ Real Presence ’—these are 
his very words (ὄντως o7t)—which may indeed exist in other 
portions of Christian worship, but which is nowhere else so 
distinctly asserted as in this. 
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6 ri οὖν ἐστίν, ἀδελφοί; ὅταν συνέρχησθε, ἕκαστος " ψαλ- 


Ν » \ x Ὁ 9 ΄ " A ¥ 
᾿ μὸν ἔχει, διδαχὴν ἔχει, " ἀποκάλυψιν ἔχει, γλῶσσαν ἔχει, 
ἑρμηνείαν exer’ πάντα πρὸς οἰκοδομὴν “γινέσθω. * εἴτε 
γλώσσῃ τις λαλεῖ, κατὰ δύο ἢ τὸ πλεῖστον τρεῖς, καὶ ἀνὰ 

® Add ὑμῶν. 


b γλῶσσαν ἔχει, ἀποκάλυψιν ἔχει. ° γενέσθω. 


*6How is it then, brethren? when ye come together, each one hath a 
psalm, hath a teaching, hath a revelation, hath a tongue, hath an inter- 


pretation: let all things be done unto edifying. ΤΕ any one speak in a 
tongue, let it be by two or at the most three, and by course, and let one 


The comparison of the two 
assemblies, one consisting of 
speakers with tongues, the other 
of prophets, suggests to the 
Apostle a general conclusion to 
the whole discussion on the gifts ; 
namely, the necessity of preserv- 
ing order. 

τί οὖν ἐστίν : ‘What, then, is 
the practical result of all this P’ 
Compare verse 15. ‘The fact 
is that, whenever you meet for 
worship, each of you has some 
gift which he wishes to exercise. 
One has a song of praise (ψαλ- 
pov), (see note on 15); another 
has a discourse (διδαχή), (see 
note on 6); another has a reve- 
lation of the unseen world (ἀπο- 
κάλυψιν), (see the same); an- 
other has a tongue (γλῶσσαν) ; 
another has an interpretation of 
tongues’ (ἑρμηνείαν). 

This was the state of things 
which had to be corrected. The 
first general rule which he gives 
is, πάντα πρὸς οἰκοδομὴν γινέσθω. 
‘Let all these gifts be arranged 
for the building up and perfect- 
ing of the whole.’ Compare Eph. 
ay. 11, 12, 13. 

27 He exemplifies this, first, 
in the case of the tongues 
(27, 28); next, in the case of 
the prophets (29-36). 


εἴτε Should have been followed 
by εἴτε, in verse 29; but the 
construction of the sentence is 
lost in passing from one thought 
to the other. The direction for 
the speakers with tongues is, 
that they shall not speak in 
groups of more than two, or at 
the most three; and that of 
these, only one shall speak at a 
time. This implies that there 
had been a danger lest the whole 
assembly should be engrossed by 
them, as in verse 23, and also 
lest all should speak at once. 
There was to be one interpreter, 
to prevent the difficulty noticed 
in verses 13-17, of the assembly 
not understanding what was said. 
If there was no one present with 
the gift of interpretation, then 
the speaker with tongues was to 
repress his utterance, and con- 
tent himself with inward com 
munion with God. ἐν ἐκκλησίᾳ 
may, however, indicate that he 
might speak in private, though 
not in public. The nominative 
case to σιγάτω 15 (not ὃ ἑρμηνευ- 
τής, but) ὁ λαλῶν γλώσσῃ. Com- 
pare for this construction Luke 
xv. 15, possibly Acts vi. 6. 

ἀνὰ μέρος, ‘in turn.’ This 
may either be, that in each 
group each shall speak in turn, 
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μέρος, καὶ εἷς διερμηνευέτω" * 
ee ἐν ἐκκλησίᾳ, ἑαυτῷ δὲ λαλείτω καὶ τῷ 
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Sédv δὲ μὴ ἢ “ἑρμηνευτής, 


θεῷ. 


“ὃ προφῆται δε δύο ἢ τρεῖς λαλείτωσαν, καὶ of ἄλλοι δια- 


κρινέτωσαν᾽ 
πρῶτος σιγάτω. 


ἐὰν δὲ ἄλλῳ ἀποκαλυφθῇ καθημένῳ, ὁ 
ΡΥ ve: γὰρ καθ᾽ € ἕνα πάντες προφη- 


τεύειν, ἵνα πάντες μανθάνωσιν καὶ πάντες παρακῦν δ 


82 


καὶ πνεύματα προφητῶν προφήταις ὑποτάσσεται" a 


yap ἐστιν ἀκαταστασίας ὁ θεός, ἀλλὰ εἰρήνης. ὡς ἐν πάσαις 


5. διερμηνευτής. 


interpret : 


*®but if there be not an interpreter, let him keep silence in 
the church, and let him speak to himself and to God. 


** Let the prophets 


speak two or three, and let the others judge: *°if anything be revealed 


to another sitting by, let the first be silent. 
prophesy, that all may learn and all may be comforted : 
of the prophets are subject to the prophets : 


or that each group shall speak in 
turn. 

29 He next directs the con- 
duct of the prophets. They may 
come, apparently, in any num- 
bers; but only two or three are 
to speak, and the rest are to 
interpret, or discern the meaning 
and value of their prophecies. 
προφῆται, ‘ prophets,’ is the sub- 
ject of the whole sentence, im- 
plying that those who had the 
gift of discernment (διάκρισις) 
(see note on xii. 10) were in- 
cluded under the class of pro- 
phets. 

30 ‘If, whilst one of the pro- 
phets is speaking, another has a 
revelation to impart, he is to 
stand up and utter it, and the 
first speaker is to sit down, and 
be silent.’ It was of more im- 
portance to catch the first burst 
of a prophecy, than to listen to 
the completion of one already 


begun. 
καθημένῳ, ‘sitting and ποῦ 
speaking.” This implies that 


the prophets stood whilst they 
spoke. 
31-32 He justifies this com- 


51 For one by one ye can all 
and the spirits 
for God is not the author 


mand by showing that there was 
time and room for all to exercise 
their gift. 
δύνασθε, 
power.’ 

The stress here, as in verse 
24, is on πάντες, ‘all. ‘You 
can all prophesy, and then every 
member of the assembly in turn 
will receive his own proper in- 
struction and exhortation.’ 

32 ‘And this is not difficult ; 
the spirits of the several pro- 
phets are subject to the prophets 
in whom they reside.’ For the 
same personification, so to speak, 
of the spiritual gifts, see verse 
12, ζηλωταὶ πνευμάτων; xii. 10, 
διακρίσεις πνευμάτων. " The ab- 
sence of the article implies that 
this control of the prophetic im- 
pulses by the wills of the pro- 
phets was an essential part of 
the prophetic character ; ‘ Pro- 
phets’ spirits are subject to pro- 
phets.’ This distinguishes these 
impulses from those of the hea- 
then pythonesses and sibyls. 

33 ‘The reason of this sub- 
jection is, that God, from whom. 
these gifts proceed, ‘is a God not 


‘you have it in your 
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“ 5 , lal e ’ 84 ε lal a 3 lal 5» 
ταῖς ἐκκλησίαις τῶν ἁγίων, “al γυναῖκες" ἐν ταῖς ἐκκλη- 


v3 £ ᾿ 5 ᾿ b? vA Ph AN ΄ > A 
σίαις σιγάτωσαν᾽ οὐ yap "ἐπιτρέπεται αὐταῖς λαλεῖν, ἀλλὰ 
ὑποτασσεσθωσαν, καθὼς καὶ 6 νόμος λέγει. “ei δέ τι 

“A 3», 
μαθεῖν θέλουσιν, ἐν οἴκῳ τοὺς ἰδίους ἄνδρας ἐπερωτάτωσαν᾽ 
ΜΕ: ἃ N , > \ λ Χ fo le A ee Be, deg SG RNa BS 
αἰσχρὸν γάρ ἐστιν γυναικὶ λαλεῖν ἐν ἐκκλησίᾳ. “ἢ ἀφ 

n a aA A “Ὁ An 
ὑμῶν ὃ λόγος Tod θεοῦ ἐξῆλθεν ἢ εἰς ὑμᾶς μόνους κατήν- 
4. Add ὑμῶν. © ὑποτάσσεσθαι. 


> ἐπιτέτραπται. ἃ γυναιξὶν ἐν ἐκκλησίᾳ λαλεῖν. 


of confusion but of peace. ** As in all the churches of the saints, let the 
women keep silence in the churches : for it is not permitted unto them 


to speak ; but let them be under obedience, as also saith the law. *And 
if they desire to learn any thing, let them ask their own husbands at 


home: for it is a shame for a woman to speak in the church. 


of instability and uncertainty, 
but of peace.’ 

ὡς ἐν πάσαις ταῖς ἐκκλησίαις 
τῶν ἁγίων, though in the older 
texts joined to the preceding, 
has, since the time of Cajetan, 
and rightly, been joined to the 
following, the connexion being 
the same as in xi. 16. Lach- 
mann, in his second edition, has 
farther deviated from the com- 
mon punctuation, by attaching 
τῶν ἁγίων to αἱ γυναῖκες, which 
is rendered possible, though not 
necessary, by the omission of 
ὑμῶν in A. B. If so, the sense 
will be, ‘ As in all the assemblies, 
let the wives of the saints keep 
silence in the assemblies.’ 

34, 35 One particular instance 
of confusion growing out of the 
neglect of order in the control 
of the gifts, was the speaking of 
women in the assemblies. This 
custom, like that of appearing 
unveiled (xi. 3-16), he condemns 
on the ground that he forbade it 
in all theassemblies of Christians. 
The speaking of women was also 
expressly forbidden in the syna- 


gogues. (See Wetstein and 
_ Lightfoot, ad loc.) 
‘The law.’ Gen. iii. 16. Com- 


pare the same argument m 1 


Tim. 11. 11-14. 


36 What ! 


He anticipates the objection, 
that possibly the women might 
wish to ask questions in the 
assembly, by pointing out that 
their husbands were their na- 
tural guides. 

τοὺς ἰδίους, ‘their own hus- 
bands.’ See on vii. 2. 

These two verses (34, 35) are 
in 1). E. F. G. placed at the end 
of the chapter. 

36 He concludes with a ge- 
neral warning of obedience to 
his authority. Throughout the 
Hpistle there has been an indi- 
cation of the assumption which 
the Corinthians made, of taking 
an independent course, apart 
from all other Churches, and 
from the claims of St. Paul him- 
self; and therefore he here re- 
minds them that they were not 
the first or only Church in the 
world. Compare on i. 2, iv. 8, 
re E. 

ὃ λόγος τοῦ θεοῦ, ‘the word of 
God;’ in especial reference to 
the gifts of speaking and pro- 
phesying. Compare Heb. iv. 12. 
There is perhaps an allusion to 
Isa, 11. 3: ‘Out of Zion shall go 
forth the law, and the word of 
the Lord from Jerusalem.’ 

κατήντησεν, ‘found its way to 
you. Seex. 11. 


Tt 2 
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τησεν ; δ7 εἴ τις δοκεῖ προφήτης εἶναι ἢ πνευματικός, 


ἐπιγινωσκέτω, ἃ γράφω ὑμῖν, ὅτι κυρίου ἐστὶν ἐντολή." 

διε Oe τις ἀγνοεῖ, "ἀγνοεῖται. 89 ὥστε, ἀδελφοί [μου], 
ζηλοῦτε τὸ προφητεύειν, καὶ τὸ λαλεῖν “ μὴ κωλύετε [ἐν] 
γλώσσαις: ὥῬπάντα “δὲ εὐσχημόνως καὶ κατὰ τάξιν 
γινέσθω. 


> ἀγνοείτω. 


4 Om. δέ. 


® ὅτι τοῦ κυρίου εἰσὶν ἐντολαί. 
© γλώσσαις μὴ κωλύετε. 


went the word of God out from you? or came it unto you only? *If 
any one think himself to be a prophet or spiritual, let him acknowledge 
that the things that I write unto you are a commandment of the Lord. 
38But if any one know not this, he is not known.* ὃ Wherefore, my 
brethren, seek zealously to prophesy, and forbid not to speak with 
tongues: *° but let all things be done with seemliness and in order. 


® Or God knows not him. 


37 εἴ τις δοκεῖ. ‘If any one 
claims to be a prophet, or especi- 
ally endued with spiritual gifts.’ 
πνευματικός seems here, as in 
verse 1, to be almost synonymous 
with Ἀλλδν γλώσσῃ. For the 
form, ‘If any seem,’ compare 
viii. 2: ‘If any one seems to 
know anything,’ and Gal. ii. 6: 
‘Those who seem to be some- 
what’ (οἱ δοκοῦντες). 

ἐπιγινωσκέτω : ‘Let him prove 
his inspiration by recognising, 
that the words which I write, 
are no less than commandments 
of the Lord.’ There are many 
various readings; ἐντολαί, ev- 
τολή,---κυρίου, θεοῦ τοῦ κυρίου. 
κυρίου ἐντολή is in A. Β, The 
analogy of vii. 10 and the word 
κυρίου naturally imply a precept 


of Christ, that is, either some 
words now lost to us, or else the 
general authority of Christ’s 
teaching. 

38 ἀγνοεῖται, A. 1). F.G., ‘he 
is ignored by God: God is 
ignorant of him.’ dyvoeirw, B. 
C. E., ‘let him be ignorant.’ If 
the former reading is preferred, 
then compare vill. 2, 3, xiii. 12; 
if the latter, itis a contemptuous 
expression of indifference as to 
the opinion of such a one, how- 
ever great his pretensions. 

39, 40 This is the summary of 
the whole. Verse 39 sums up 
xiv. 1-25, verse 40 sums up xiv. 
26-38. 

For ζηλοῦτε, see on xii. 31. 
For εὐσχημόνως, see on xiii. 5. 
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PARAPHRASE OF (ΠΑΡ, XIV. 26—40. 


Your general state is this: At your assemblies every one comes 
with some gift which he wishes to exercise. The rule for your 
guidance must be the building up of the whole society. The 
speakers with tongues are not to engross the whole assembly, or 
to speak all at once ; two, or ut most three, are to come, and of 
these each is to speak singly, and none without an interpreter. 
If prophets come in large numbers, two or three only are to 
speak, and the rest are to be judges of what they say. Each 
prophet is to have his opportunity of speaking, that every 
member of the congregation may receive his proper instruction 
and consolation. It is essential to the office of a prophet to 
have the spirit within him under control: for God loves not 
confusion, but peace. For the same reason the women are 
not to break through their natural subjection by speaking in 
the assemblies. They are not even to ask questions, except 

from their husbands, who are their natural quides. 

To these directions you ought not to oppose yourselves on 
any plea of fancied pre-eminence or exclusiveness. If any 
one prides himself on his spiritual or prophetical gift, let him 
prove it by recognising in these words of mine a Divine com- 
mand ; if he cannot recognise it, he is not recognised by God. 
The conclusion, therefore, is to aim chiefly at prophecy without 
discouraging the gift of tongues ; and the great rule is to do 
everything with order and decency. 


APOSsTOLICAL WORSHIP. 


Ir may be important to sum up all that this Epistle, com- 
bined with other notices, has presented to us on the eens 
subject of Christian worship. (I) The Christian ¢¢ any 
assemblies of the first period of the Apostolical age, fixed 
unlike those of later times, appear not to have been a 
necessarily controlled by any fixed order of presiding ministers. 
We hear, indeed, of ‘ presbyters,’ or ‘ elders’ in the Churches 
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of Asia Minor,! and of Jerusalem.2 And in the Church of 
Thessalonica mention is made of ‘rulers’ (προισταμένους 
vuov);* and, in the Churches of Galatia, of ‘teachers’ (τῷ 
κατηχοῦντι). Butno allusion is to be found to the connexion 
of these ministers or officers, if so they are to be called, with 
the worship of the Apostolic Church, and the omission of any 
such is an almost decisive proof that no such connexion was 
then deemed necessary. Had the Christian society at Corimth 
been what it was at the time when Clement addressed his 
Epistle to it, or what that at Ephesus is implied to have been 
in the Ignatian Epistles, it is almost inevitable that some refer- 
ence should have been made by the Apostle to the presiding 
government which was to control the ebullitions of sectarian 
or fanatical enthusiasm; that he should have spoken of the 
presbyters, whose functions were infringed upon by the pro- 
phets and speakers with tongues, or whose authority would 
naturally moderate and restrain their excesses. Nothing of 
the kind is found. The gifts are to be regulated by mutual 
accommodation, by general considerations of order and useful- 
ness; and the only rights, against the violation of which any 
safeguards are imposed, are those of the congregation, lest ‘ he 
that fills the place of the unlearned’ (i.e. as we have already 
seen, ‘he that has not the gift of speaking with tongues’) 
should be debarred from ratifymg by his solemn Amen the 
thanksgiving of the speaker. The gifts are not, indeed, supposed 
to be equally distributed, but every one is pronounced capable 
of having some gift, and it is implied as a possibility that “ all’ 
may have the gift of prophesying or of speaking with tongues. 
IL. The (II) Through the gifts thus distributed, the 
worship worship was carried on. Four points are specially 
carried on - 
through ‘Mentioned: 
the gifts. (1) Prayer. This, from the manner in which it 
1. Prayer. is spoken of in connexion with the tongues, must 
have been a free outpouring of individual devotion, and one in 
which women were accustomed to join, as well as men.° 

(2) What has been said of prayer may be said also of 
* Praise’ or “ Song, ψαλμός. We may infer from 
Eph. v. 19, where it is coupled with ‘hymns and 
odes ’ (ὕμνοις καὶ @dats), that it must have been of the nature 


2. Song. 


1 Acts xiv. 23. 4 Gal. vi. 6. 
2 Thid. xi. 30; xv. 6, 22, 23. δ xiv. 19. 14. 15; ΞἸ δ; 
3 1 Thess. v. 12. 6 Ray, 15) 0. 
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of metre or rhythm, and is thus the first recognition of Chris- 
tian poetry. The Apocalypse is the nearest exemplification 
of it in the New Testament. 

(3) Closely connected with this is Thanksgiving. The 
‘song of the understanding’ is especially needed in 3, Phanks- 
the giving of thanks.! In this passage we have the giving. 
earliest intimation of a liturgical form. Although the context 
even here implies that it must have been a free effusion, yet 
it is probable that the Apostle is speaking of the Eucharistic 
thanksgiving for the produce of the earth; such as was from a 
very early period incorporated in the great Eucharistic hymn 
used, with a few modifications, through all the liturgical forms 
of the later Christian Church. And from this passage we 
learn that the ‘ Amen,’ or ratification of the whole congrega- 
tion, afterwards regarded with peculiar solemnity in this part. 
of the service, was deemed essential to the due utterance of the 
thanksgiving. 

(4) ¢ Prophesying,’ or ‘teaching,’ is regarded (not by the 
Corinthians, but) by the Apostle, as one Ὁ the most 4. Prophe- 
important objects of their assemblies. The impulse sying. 
to exercise this gift appears to have been so strong as to render 
it difficult: to be kept under control.2, Women, it would seem 
from the Apostle’s allusion to the practice in xi. 5, and prohi- 
bition of it in xiv. 34, 35, had felt themselves entitled to speak. 
The Apostle rests his prohibition on the general ground of 
the subordination of women to their natural instructors, their 
husbands. 

(III) The Apostolical mode of administering the Eu- 
charist has already been delineated at the close of 17. The 
Chap. xi. It is enough here to recapitulate its main Eucharist. 
features. It was part of the chief daily meal, and, as such, 
usually in the evening ; the bread and wine were brought by 
the contributors to the meal, and placed on a table; of this 
meal each one partook himself; the bread, in one loaf or many, 
was placed on the table ; each loaf or cake was then broken into 
parts; the wine was given at the conclusion of the meal; a 
hymn of thanksgiving was offered by one of the congregation, 

-to which the rest responded with the solemn word, ‘ Amen.’ 

These points are all that we can clearly discern in the 

worship of Apostolic times, with the addition, perhaps, of the 


Ἵ χῖν Ὁ. a xiv. ΟἿ. 
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fact mentioned in Acts xx. 7, and confirmed by 1 Cor. xvi. 2, 
that the first day of the week was specially devoted to their 
meetings. 

The total dissimilarity between the outward aspects of this 
Effects of worship and of any which now exists, is the first 
ΠῚ ΤῈ impression which this summary leaves on the mind. 
early But this impression is relieved by various important 
Church. considerations. First, when we consider the state of 
the Apostolic Church as described in the Acts and in this 
Epistle, it is evident that in outward circumstances it never 
I. No could be a pattern for future times. The fervour of 
forms of the individuals who constituted the communities, the 
eternal ae B 
obliga.  Smallness of the communities themselves, the variety 
tion. and power of the gifts, the expectation of the near 
approach of the end of the world, must have prevented the 
perpetuation of the Apostolic forms. But if Christianity be, 
as almost every precept of its Founder and of its chief Apostle 
presumes it to be, a religion of the Spirit, and not of the 
letter, then this very peculiarity is one of the most character- 
istic privileges. No existing form of worship can lay claim 
to universal and eternal obligation, as directly traceable to 
Apostolic times. The impossibility of perpetuating the pri- 
mitive forms is the best guarantee for future freedom and 
progress. Few as are the rules of worship prescribed in the 
Koran, yet the inconvenience which they present, when trans- 
planted into other than Oriental regions, shows the importance 
of the omission of such in the New Testament. 

But, secondly, there are in the forms themselves, and in 
IT Prince tH Spirit in which the Apostle handles them, prin- 
ples laid ciples important for the guidance of Christian worship 
down. in all times. Some of these have been already indi- 
cated. In this last concluding Section, the whole of this 
advice is summed up in two simple rules :— 

‘Let all things be done unto edifying,’ and ‘let all things 
be done decently and in order.’ 

᾿ς ὁ Let all things be done unto edifying.’ ! 
‘ Edifying ’ (οἰκοδομὴ) has, as already noticed in xiv. 3, the 
peculiar sense both of building up from first prin-_ 
1. ‘Let all ~. ; : ene . 
things be Ciples to their practical application, and of fitting 
done unto each member of the society into the proper place 
edifying’ which the growth and rise of the whole building 


a miy. Ὁ, 12, 17. 
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require. It is ‘development,’ not only in the sense of un- 
folding new truth, but of unfolding all the resources contained 
in the existing institution or body. Hence the stress laid on 
the excellence of ‘prophesying,’ as the special gift by which 
men were led to know themselves (as in xiv. 24, 25, ‘ the 
secrets of their hearts bemg made manifest’), and by which (as 
through the prophets of the older dispensations) higher and 
more spiritual views of life were gradually revealed. Hence 
the repeated injunctions that all the gifts should have their 
proper honour ;' that those gifts should be most honoured by 
which not a few, but all, should benefit : 5 that a// who had the 
gift of prophecy should have the opportunity of exercising 
that gift ;* that αἰ might have an equal chance of instruction 
and comfort for their own special cases. 

‘ Let all things be done decently and in order.’ * 

‘Decently ’ (edoynuoves); that is, so as not to interrupt 
the gravity and dignity of the assemblies. ‘In , .,. 
order’ (κατὰ τάξιν) ; that is, not by hazard or im- cently and 
pulse, but by design and arrangement. The idea is ™ er’ 
not so much of any beauty or succession of parts in the 
worship, as of that calm and simple majesty which in the 
ancient world, whether Pagan or Jewish, seems to have 
characterised all solemn assemblies, civil or ecclesiastical, as 
distinct from the frantic or enthusiastic ceremonies which ac- 
companied illicit or extravagant communities. The Roman 
Senate, the Athenian Areopagus, were examples of the former, 
as the wild Bacchanalian or Phrygian orgies were of the 
latter. Hence the Apostle has condemned the discontinuance 
of the veil, the speaking of women, the indiscriminate ban- 
‘queting,’ the interruption of the prophets by each other.’ 
᾿ς The spirits of prophets are subject to prophets,’ is a principle 
of universal application, and condemns every impulse of re- 
ligious zeal or feeling which is not strictly under the control 
of those who display it. A world of fanaticism is exploded 
by this simple axiom; and to those who have witnessed the 
religious frenzy which attaches itself to the various forms of 
Eastern worship, this advice of the Apostle, himself of Eastern 
origin, will appear the more remarkable. The wild gambols 


1 xii. 20-30. 5 ix, 1-16. 


2 xiv. 1 995 6 xiv. 34. 
3 xiv. 29-31. 7 xi. 16,34. 
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yearly celebrated at Easter by the adherents of the Greek 
Church round the chapel of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, 
show what Eastern Christianity may become ;! they are living 
proofs of the need and the wisdom of the Apostolical precept. 

To examine how far these two regulations have actually 
affected the subsequent worship and ritual of Christianity, to 
measure each Christian liturgy and form of worship by one or 
other of these two rules, would be an instructivetask. But it 
is sufficient here to notice that on these two points the Apostle 
throws the whole weight of his authority ; these two, and 
these only, are the Rubrics of the Primitive Church. 


1 Sinai and Palestine,’ Ed. iv. 465-471. 
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Chap. XV. 1—58. 


THERE does not appear to be any connexion between this and 
the preceding Chapters. Both the importance and the pe- 
culiar nature of the subject here discussed, would naturally 
occasion its reservation for the last place of the της ao. 
Epistle. The other questions had touched only the niers of 
outskirts of the Christian faith ; this seemed to reach eee 
its very foundation. It is evident from the expression 
in the 12th verse (‘How say some among you?’), that the 
Apostle is combating some teachers in the Corinthian Church, 
who denied, as it would seem, not the Resurrection of Christ, 
but the Resurrection of the dead generally. 

Of this tendency in the Jewish section of the Church, 
occasioned apparently by the Oriental, or, as it was οι op. 
afterwards called, Gnostic abhorrence of matter, we ental or 
have a specimen in the teaching of Hymeneus and ews); 
Philetus, who said that ‘the Resurrection was already past ;’! 
evidently meaning thereby, that there was no resurrection, 
except in the moral conversion of man. But of any oppo- 
sition to this tendency there is no trace in the Apostle’s argu- 
ment; and the particular aspect of Judaism exhibited by 
Hymeneus and Philetus belongs to a later period. Itseems, 
therefore, more natural to identify the Corinthian teachers 
with the Epicurean deniers of the Resurrection, such |, Epi- 
as the Sadducees in Judza,? and in the very Church curean and 
of Achaia to which this Epistle? was addressed, the Gee 
Athenian cavillers, who ‘mocked when they heard of the 
resurrection of the dead.’4 With this agree not only the 
general circumstances of time and place, but also the particular 
allusions to them; not as corrupting, but as contradicting, the 
received teaching of the Apostle; as resting their objections 
to it, not on any refined notion of matter, but on its philo- 
sophical difficulties ; > combining pretensions to knowledge with 
laxity of morals.® 

It is a remarkable instance of the great latitude which 


1 9-Tim. ἢ 17, 48; 4 Acts xvii. 18, 32. 
2 Matt. xxii. 23. SVs, oD. 
3. See notes oni. 1. 6 xy. 33, 34. 
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prevailed in the Corinthian Church, that these impugners of 
Not ex. the Resurrection'remained within the Christian so- 
cluded ciety ; and that their position was not deemed, either 
rancor by themselves or the Apostle, as necessarily incom- 

_ patible with the outward profession of Christianity. 
Still, to the Apostle’s mind, the Resurrection of the dead was 
a matter of no secondary importance. If we may take the 
The Apo. #¢count in the Acts as a just illustration of the lan- 
stle’s view guage of his Epistles, we find him declaring that it 
| was the chief truth which he preached, and for 

which he suffered ;! and in the Epistles themselves, 
although nowhere so fully set forth as in this Chapter, it is 
always assumed as the great end of the believer’s hope.? It 
is the one doctrine which Saul the Pharisee transfers to Paul 
the Apostle. In the Acts he represents himself to be the 
Pharisaic victim of a Sadducee persecution. It is the link 
between his past and present life. It is the same promise to 
which, before his conversion, with the rest of the twelve 
tribes, instantly serving God day and night, he had hoped to 
come.? 

The same, but yet how different! He now no longer 
dwelt on the elaborate exhibition of the future life, as decked 
out with all the figures of Rabbinical rhetoric. There was 
now a nearer and dearer object in the unseen world, which 
threw into the shade all meaner imaginations concerning it, 
all lower arguments in behalf of its- existence. That object 
was Christ. He was a believer writing to believers; and 
therefore the one fact which he adduces to convince and to 
warn his readers, is the fact of the Resurrection of Christ. 
And this may account for his toleration of those whom he is 
here opposing. Though differing from him in the hope of 
their own resurrection, he felt that, in their belief in Christ 
and Christ’s Resurrection, they were united with him. In 
this great agreement he overlooked even their great difference 
—their common love and faith in Christ brought him nearer 
to them, though doubting the Resurrection of the dead, than 
to the Jewish Pharisees, who, though believing it, had no 
sympathy with his love of Christ. 


1 Acts xxiii. 6, xxiv. 15, 25, | v. 10; 1 Thess. iv. 14. 
xxvi. 8. 3 Acts xxvi. 7. 
? See Rom. vi. 8, viii. 11 ; 2 Cor. 
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XV. 'Tvapilo δὲ ὑμῖν, ἀδελφοί, τὸ εὐαγγέλιον ὃ εὐηγ- 
γελισάμην ὑμῖν, ὃ καὶ παρελάβετε, ἐν ᾧ καὶ ἑστήκατε, “ δι᾽ 
οὗ καὶ σώζεσθε, τίνι λόγῳ εὐηγγελισάμην ὑμῖν, εἰ κατέ- 


1 Now, brethren, I would have you know the Gospel which I preached 
unto you, which also ye received, and wherein ye stand, *by which also 
ye are saved, if ye keep in memory with what word I preached the Gospel 


XV. 1 Γνωρίζω. In all the pas- 
sages where this is used 
. in the earlier Epistles 
(2 Cor. xu. 3; 2 Cor. vii. 1; 
Gal. i. 11), it has the signification 
of ‘ remind,’ ‘ call to your atten- 
tion.’ In the later Epistles 
(Eph. vi. 21; Col. iv. 7; 2 Pet. i. 
16), and in all the passages 
where it occurs in the passive 
voice (including Romans xvi. 
26), it has the signification of 
‘ discover.’ 
‘The Gospel’ (τὸ εὐαγγέλιον) 
is not necessarily limited 
pa’ to the historical facts 
of the death and the 
resurrection of Christ, as stated 
in the ensuing verses. In Gal. i. 
11, and probably in Romans i. 
16, x. 16, xi. 28, it is used for the 
announcement of the universality 
of the Gospel, in which sense he 
speaks of it occasionally as ‘ my 
Gospel’ (76 εὐαγγέλιόν μου), Rom. 
ii. 16, xvi. 25. Still the histori- 
cal meaning of the word is al- 
ways implied, and is here pre- 
dominant. 

2 The repetition of καὶ is 
partly to make a stronger asser- 
tion—‘ which im fact you re- 
ceived’ (see Thucyd. vi. 64), 
partly to express the successive 
stages of the climax: ‘It is not 
only the glad tidings which you 
received from me (παρελάβετε, as 
in verse 3, corresponding to πα- 


ἀδόκιμος. 





ρέδωκα), aS an historical fact; 
but it is also that on which you 
take your immovable stand (see 
Rom. v.2; 2 Cor. i. 24); and 
not only so, but also the means 
by which you are to be saved at 
the last.’ For this sense of σώ- 
ζεσθε compare Acts ii. 47; 1 Cor. 
τ 18'jAsCors ta. 10: 

In English it would be ex- 
pressed by the repetition of the 
antecedent: ‘ that Gospel which 
you received, that Gospel on 
which you stand, that Gospel 
through which you are saved.’ 

τίνι λόγῳ εὐηγγελισάμην ὑμῖν, 
εἰ κατέχετε. In these words there 
is a mixture of two constructions. 
The first part, τίνι... εὐηγγελι- 
σάμην, is intended to modify the 
harshness of the expression yvw- 
ρίζω τὸ εὐαγγέλιον : “1 remind 
you of the Gospel, i.e. of the way 
in which I preached it.’ The 
phrase τίνι λόγῳ is the same kind 
of redundancy as in the expres- 
sions λόγος σοφίας, λόγος γνώ- 
σεως (xii. 8), ὃ λόγος τοῦ σταυροῦ 
(i. 18), and merely calls atten- 
tion to the manner, as distinct 
from the subject, of his preach- 
ing, 1.6. to the fact that he had 
jirst of all preached to them 
the Death and Resurrection of 
Christ. 

εἰ κατέχετε depends partly on 
εὐηγγελισάμην, ‘this was the way 
I preached to you, if you remem- 
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χετε, ἐκτὸς εἰ μὴ εἰκῇ ἐπιστεύσατε. παρέδωκα γὰρ ὑμῖν 
ἐν πρώτοις ὃ καὶ παρέλαβον, ὅτι χριστὸς ἀπέθανεν ὑπὲρ 


unto you, unless ye believed in vain. 


°¥For I delivered unto you first of 


all that which I also received, how that Christ died for our sins according 


ber it,’ partly on σώζεσθε, ‘you 
are saved if you hold it fast,’ 
affording another instance of the 
Apostle’s manner of throwing 
back an important word out of 
its natural place to the end of the 
sentence. See on yiii. 11. 

ἐκτὸς εἰ μὴ εἰκῇ ἐπιστεύσατε, 
‘and you do hold it fast, if your 
conversion is to have its proper 
fruits.’ 

ἐπιστεύσατε, ‘ received the faith 
at your conversion.’ Comp. Rom. 
mai.) 11. 

ἐκτὸς εἰ μὴ is a pleonasm, as 
in xiv. 5. For this sense of εἰκῇ, 
see Rom. xiii. 4, and especially 
Gal. iii. 4, iv. 11. 

‘You remember how I 
preached the Gospel, for it was 
thus ; in the first place to declare,’ 
&c.: γάρ connects ἐν πρώτοις 
with τίνι λόγῳ, but also perhaps 
expresses the connexion of the 
whole sentence, ‘ You remember 
all this, for this was my course.’ 
For the sense of παρέδωκα and 
παρέλαβον, compare their similar 
use in xi. 23. 

‘That Christ died for our sins.’ 
He begins the account 


ouans of his ‘ Gospel’ not 
with the birth or in- 
fancy of Christ, but with His 


death. This may result merely 
from the fact that the Resurrec- 
tion is the point to which he calls 
attention, and that therefore he 
does not go further back in the 
history than the event out of 
which, so to say, the Resurrec- 
tion originated. But the lan- 
guage rather leads usto infer that 
the statement of the death occurs 








first, because it was actually the 
first point in the Apostle’s mode 
of teaching, thus confirming his 
declaration in i. 18, 23, 1. 2, 
that the Crucifixion was the 
great subject of his first preach- 
ing at Corinth. And this also 
agrees with the general strain of 
the Epistles, in which the Death 
and Resurrection are the main 
points insisted upon, as in Rom. 
iv. 25; Eph. i. 7-23; Col. 1. 14— 
ΘΙ. ‘Tim, a) 10: 

‘For our sins,’ 1.6. not merely 
‘in our behalf,’ which would have 
been ὑπὲρ ἡμῶν, as in Rom. v. 8; 
nor ‘in our place,’ which would 
have been ἀντὶ ἡμῶν, but ‘as an 
offering in consequence of our 
sins,’ ‘to deliver us from our 
sins.’ For the general sense of 
ὑπὲρ in this connexion, see on 2 
Cor. v. 15. (Compare for the 
meaning διὰ τὰ παραπὶ ματα, In 
Rom. iv. 25, and περὶ τῶν ἅμαρ- 
τιῶν ἡμῶν, in Gal. i. 4, and 1 Pet. 
iii. 18; also Heb. x. 6, 8, 18, 26, 
xiii. 11.) 

‘ According to the Scriptures.’ 
That great stress WAS «according 
laid on the conformity tothe | 
of our Lord’s death ἰο ΡΣ 
the ancient Scriptures, appears 
from the frequent references to 
them, especially in the writings 
of St. Luke. Thus xxiv. 25-27: 
“Ὁ fools, and slow of heart to 
believe all that the prophets have 
spoken ... and beginning at 
Moses and all the prophets, He ex- 
pounded unto them in all the 
Scriptures the things concerning 
Himself.’ Also xxiv. 4446; 
‘All things must be fulfilled, 
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τῶν ἁμαρτιῶν ἡμῶν κατὰ τὰς γραφάς, “ καὶ ὅτι ἐτάφη, καὶ 
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ὅτι ἐγήγερται τῇ ἡμέρᾳ τῇ τρίτῃ" κατὰ τὰς γραφάς, ὃ καὶ 


5. τῇ τρίτῃ ἡμέρᾳ. 


to the Scriptures, and that He was buried, and that He has been raised 
the third day according to the Scriptures, °and that He was seen by 


which were written in the law of 
Moses and in the prophets and in 
the Psalms concerning me. Then 
opened he their understanding 
that they might understand the 
Scriptures :’ and xxii. 37: ‘ This 
that is written must yet be accom- 
plished in me: for the things con- 
cerning me have anend.’ Acts 
11. 85: ‘Then Philip began at 
the same Scripture.’ It is evi- 
dent from the general tenor of 
these passages, that the ‘ Scrip- 
tures ’ alluded to are chiefly the 
prophets ; and from the two last- 
quoted that the prophecy chiefly 
meant is Isa. lini. 5-10. Com- 
pare the quotation in 1 Pet. 11. 24. 

In the next clause the second 
introduction of the words, ‘ac- 
cording to the Scriptures,’ refers 
equally to the Burial and the 
Resurrection, and perhaps ex- 
plains the connexion of the Burial 
(not as in the present creeds with 
the Death, but) with the Resur- 
rection. The passages referred 
to are such as Ps. ii. 7; Isa. lv. 
3 (ἃ Acts xii. 33-35); and 
(in. allusion to the third day) 
Hosea vi. 2; but specially Ps. 
xvi. 10: ‘Thou shalt not leave 
my soul in hell, neither shalt 
thou suffer thine Holy One to 
see corruption,’ as in Acts ii. 
25-31, xii. 35-37, where the 
same contrast is drawn between 
the grave and tlie deliverance 
from it. The mention of the 
Burial in this very brief summary 
of facts agrees with the emphatic 
account of it in every one of the 


four Gospels, there, as here, in 
connexion with the Resurrection. 
So 1 Pet. iii. 18, 19. 

The force of the perfect ἐγή- 
γερται seems to be ‘has been 
raised and is alive.’ See on 
verse 12. 

4 The details of the Resurrec- 
tion which follow, are probably 
introduced, not as actually form- 
ing parts of that which the 
Apostle taught ‘first of all’ (ἐν 
πρώτοις), but in confirmation of 
it, for the special object which 
he now had in view; and ac- 
cordingly in the next sentence 
the construction is no longer de- 
pendent on παρέδωκα or παρέ- 
λαβον. 

5 ὥφθη is the word used for 
these appearances in 
St. Paul (here and in J iuearances 
verses 6, 7, and 8, and Resurrec- 

Uy Tims, ai, 15), )in. Ste 45 
Luke (xxiv. 34, ὥφθη Σίμωνι), 
and in the Acts (ii. 3, ix. 17, xiii. 
31, xxvi. 16), and is the phrase 
usually employed elsewhere for 
supernatural appearances as of 
angels (Luke i. 11, xxii. 43), of 
Moses and Elijah (Matt. xvii. 3; 
Mark ix. 4; Luke ix. 31), or of 
God (Acts vii. 2, 26, 30, 35). 
In the other Gospels (Mark xvi. 
9, 12,14; John xxi. 1, 14) the 
appearances after the Resurrec- 
tion are expressed by ἐφάνη, ἐφα- 
vépwoev, and ἐφανερώθη. 

The appearance to Peter is 
nowhere directly men- 
tioned in the Gospels, 
but is implied in the exclama- 


to Peter ; 
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ὅτι ὠφθη Κηφᾷ, εἶτα τοῖς δώδεκα. 


FIRST EPISTLE: CHAP. XV. 6, 7. 


> 
δ ἔπειτα ὦφθη ἐπάνω 


πεντακοσίοις ἀδελφοῖς ἐφάπαξ, ἐξ ὧν οἱ πλείονες " μένου- 


® πλείους. 


Kephas, then by the twelve. 


®After that He was seen by above five 


hundred brethren at once, of whom the greater part remain unto this. 


tion of the Apostles on the return 
of the disciples from Emmaus, 
‘the Lord is risen indeed, and 
hath appeared to Simon’ (Luke 
xxiv. 34). The prominence thus 
given to Peter, agrees with that 
assigned to him generally in the 
Gospel narrative. For the name 
‘ Kephas,’ see note on ix. 5. 

The appearance to ‘the Twelve’ 
naturally coincides with 
the appearance to the 
ten Apostles, on the 
evening of the day of the Resur- 
rection, recorded in Luke xxiv. 
36; John xx. 19. οἱ δώδεκα is 
merely the expression to desig- 
nate the college of Apostles, like 
‘duumviri, or ‘decemviri,’ in 
Latin. Judas certainly was ab- 
sent, if not Thomas. 

6 Thus far the appearances 
would seem to be given in 
order of time, and so probably 
throughout, as indicated in the 
expression, ‘ last of all’ (ἔσχατον), 
in verse 8, although the classical 
precision of πρῶτον, δεύτερον, εἶτα, 
x. τ. λ. is lost in the mere alter- 
nation of ἔπειτα and εἶτα. 

The only appearance of the 
Gospel narratives which 
can be identified with 
this to the 500, is that 
to the disciples in Galilee, Matt. 
xxviii. 16, 17, 18, where from the 
expression ‘but some donbted,’ 
it has been sometimes argued that 
there must have been others pre- 
sent besides the eleven Apostles, 
who alone are expressly men- 
tioned, The number of those belie- 


to the 
Twelve ; 


to the five 
hundred ; 


vers to whom our Lordis here said 
to have appeared far exceeds the 
sum total of believers (120) men- 
tioned in Acts i. 15, as assembled 
in Jerusalem after the Ascension. 
If it were the meeting in Gali- 
lee, the larger number might 
perhaps be accounted for by the 
effect of our Lord’s teaching 88: 
still preserved in the scene of His 
original ministrations. If, as is 
perhaps implied by the order in 
which it occurs, it were some 
meeting at Jerusalem not men- 
tioned in the Gospels, then we 
must suppose that the numbers 
were swelled by Galilean or other 
disciples, not yet dispersed after 
the concourse of the Passover. 
For ἐπάνω πεντακοσίοις, instead 
of ἐπάνω ἢ, compare πραθῆναι 
ἐπάνω δηναρίων τριακοσίων, Mark 
xiv. 5, and Hx. xxx. 14, xxxix. 
3. (UXX.) ἀπὸ εἰκοσαετοῦς Kat 
ἐπάνω. Chrysostom says that 
some in his time took ἐπάνω to 
be, ‘in the sky,’ or ‘on a hill.’ 
ἐφάπαξ may be, either ‘ once,” 
i.e. ‘on one occasion, but on one 
occasion only ;’ or ‘at once,’ i.e. 
‘to the whole number, not at 
different times, but at the same 
time.’ The first will agree best 
with the usual meaning of the 
word, the second with the con- 
text. 
οἱ πλείονες, ‘ the majority.’ 
μένουσι, ‘continue alive.’ For 
a similar use of the word μένω, 
comp. John xxi. 22, 23. The sur- 
vivors are mentioned as so many 
living witnesses of the event 
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ἵ ἔπειτα ὠφθη 


5. Add καί. 


present, but some are fallen asleep. ‘After that, He was seen by James, 


which had taken place between 
twenty and thirty years ago. By 
speaking of those who had died 
in the interval, he may perhaps 
imply that, if there were no Re- 
surrection (comp. 1 Thess. iv. 15), 
there would then be, as it were, 
a special injustice done to those, 
few as they might be, who had 
been tantalised by the glimpse of 
another world in the vision of 
their risen Lord, without the hope 
of sharing in it themselves. To 
them would apply almost literally 
the words, ‘Then they also 
which have fallen asleep in 
Christ have perished ’ (verse 18). 
For ἐκοιμήθησαν, compare vil. 99, 
xi. 30. 

7 The appearance to James is 
elsewhere only men- 
tioned in the ‘Gospel 
of the Hebrews:’ ‘ But the Lord, 
when He had given the linen gar- 
ment to the servant of the high 
priest [this apparently alludes in 
some manner tothe story in Mark 
xiv. 51], went to James and ap- 
peared to him. For James had 
sworn that he would not eat bread 
from that hour in which he had 
drunk the cup of the Lord, until 
he should see Him risen (resur- 
gentem) from the dead. “Bring,” 
said the Lord, ‘‘a table and 
bread ;” he brought a table and 
bread, and He blessed it, and 
broke it, and gave it to James the 
Just, and said to him, ‘“ My bro- 
ther, eat thy bread because the 
Son of man is risen from the 
dead ”’’ (Hieron. Catal. Scriptor. 
_ in Jacob.). 

The vow of James in this pas- 
sage is founded apparently on our 


to James ; 





U 


Lord’s speech in Matt. xxvi. 29 
(‘I will not drink of the fruit of 
the vine, until that day when I 
drink it new with you in my 
Father’s kingdom ’) ; and agrees 
with the ascetic traits ascribed 
to James (Eus. H. ἘΠ ii. 23). 
The whole story coincides with 
the assertion (John vii. 5) that 
‘His brethren believed not in 
Him.’ On the other hand, it 
would be difficult to reconcile the 
immediateness of the appearance, 
as implied in this narrative, with 
the order in which it is here re- 
lated, not amongst the first, but 
amongst the last of the appear- 
ances; an arrangement which 
agrees better with the tradition in 
Eusebius, that the appearance to 
James was a year after the re- 
surrection. The same argument 
also tells against a recent, and 
not improbable conjecture, that 
if Cleopas, in Luke xxiv. 18, is 
Alpheus, his companion may 
have been his son James; and 
that thus the appearance at Em- 
maus may have been the one here 
spoken of. 


The only special appearances 
here recorded are those to the 
two chief Jewish Apostles, Peter 
and James, who are also singled 
out from the rest in Gal. i. 18, 
19, 11. 9, 11, 12, and, by implica- 
tion, in 1 Cor. ix. 5, and in this 
case, each is introduced as usher- 
ing in an appearance ‘to the 
Apostles collectively. 


The appearance to ‘all the 
Apostles’ may be iden- 
tified with that in John 
xx. 26;in Matt. xxviii. 


to all the 
Apostles ; 
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FIRST EPISTLE: CHAP. XV. 8—10. 


> ΄ > ae LS an a 8» ae , 
Ιακώβῳ, ELTA τοις ἀποστολοις πᾶσιν. “εσχᾶτον OE πάντων 


ε \ ae ΄ »” > , 
WOTEPEL To EKTPWHATL ὠφθη καμοι. 


then by all the apostles. 


16; or in Acts i. 4; the last is 
most probable. 

The word πᾶσιν is added : 

(1) To indicate an appearance 
to the Apostles, not singly but 
collectively, like ἐφάπαξ in verse 
6; or (2) To mark the contrast 
of the appearance to James. 
‘First to James, then not only to 
James, but to all,’ in which case 
it would be an argument in fa- 
vour of the identity of James of 
Jerusalem with James the son of 
Alpheeus. 

The first is most in accordance 
with the position of the words, 
which, in case the second inter- 
pretation were right, would in 
classical Greek be τοῖς πᾶσιν or 
τοῖς ἄλλοις ἀποστόλοις. But the 
order of the sentence, especially 
as regards the last word, is so 
frequently disturbed in this Epi- 
stle (see note on viii. 11), that on 
the whole the latter interpreta- 
tion may be preferred as _ best 
agreeing with the sense. The 
variation of phrases in St. Paul 
is so frequent that no stress can 
be laid on the distinction between 
τοῖς δώδεκα in ver. 5, and τοῖς 
ἀποστόλοις here. 

τῷ ἐκτρώματι is probably ‘the 
untimely offspring,’ as in Job ii. 
6, 16; Eccles. vi. 2. (LXX.); 
the Apostle calling himself so, 
partly in allusion to the abrupt- 
ness of his conversion, partly to 
his inferiority to the other Apo- 
stles as explained in the next 
verse, ‘the least of the apostles, 
who am not meet to be called an 
apostle.’ The corresponding word 
abortivus, in Latin, was meta- 





5: 5. ΜῈ , > ε 
έγω γὰρ ειμι O 


SBut last of all—as by one born out of due 


phorically applied, as here, to 
such senators as were appointed 
irregularly (Suet. Oct. c. 35, 2). 
The word itself is of Macedonian 
Greek, and corresponds to the 
Attic ἄμβλωμα. The article is 
prefixed, as referring to the ge- 
neral fact of abortions. Theo- 
phylact says that some in his 
time took it to be ‘ the last child’ 
(ὕστερον γέννημα) ; a meaning 
which would suit the contrast 
equally, but can hardly be ac- 
cepted without more authority. 
ὥφθη κἀμοί. The word here 
applied to the appearance of our 
Lord to St. Paul, is the , aio 
same as that used in the St. Paul 
indirect allusions to it ™™* 
in the Acts (ix. 17, xxvi. 16), 
and agrees with St. Paul’s own 
expression in ix. 1: ‘Have I not 
seen (οὐκ édépaxa;) the Lord 
Jesus?’ In both these passages 
he must refer chiefly, if not ex- 
clusively, to the vision on the 
road to Damascus (Acts ix. 1). 
Here, as in many other instances, 
the account in the Acts under- 
states what the Apostle says of 
himself. Nothing is there given, 
except the dazzling light and the 
voice. Whether, however, it is 
that the Apostle conceives the 
whole scene as making up the 
impression here described, or 
whether hespeaks of some distinct 
appearance not expressed in the 
narrative in the Acts, itis evident 
that both here and in ix. 1, he 
considers himself to be a witness 
of the Resurrection, as truly as 
the other Apostles ; though long 
afterwards, as is implied by the 
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time,—He was seen by me also. 


*For I am the least of the apostles, 


that am not fit to be called an apostle, because I persecuted the Church 
of God: !°but by the grace of God I am what 1 am: and His grace which 





words, ‘to one born ont of due 
time. The only other direct 
allusion which his Epistles con- 
tain to the fact, in Gal. 1. 16, 
‘God was pleased to reveal His 
Son in me’ (ἀποκαλύψαι ἐν ἐμοί), 
implies an inward rather than 
an outward vision. 

9 The greatness of the vision 
awakens in him the thought of 
his own unworthiness, and there- 
fore, instead of proceeding at 
once to the result of his mission, 
he dwells for a moment on the 
humiliating circumstances which 
distinguished it from the call of 
the other Apostles. ‘I say “to 
one born out of due time,’ and 
“last of all,” for I (ἐγὼ γάρ), 
whatever may be the case with 
them, am the least of the 
Apostles.’ The ground of this 
keen self-reproach was the fact, 
naturally recalled to him by the 
circumstances of his conversion, 
that he had ‘persecuted the 
Church of God.’ The expression 
‘persecute’ (διώκω), or ‘ perse- 
cute the Church of God,’ seems 
to be appropriated in an especial 
manner to St. Paul. It is used 
by himself of this act, in Gal. i. 
13, 23; 1 Tim. i. 13; and in the 
Acts ix. 4, 5, xxvi. 11; the last 
passage (ἐδίωκον ἕως καὶ εἰς τὰς 
ἔξω πόλεις) indicating the pe- 
culiar appropriateness of the 
word in his case, from its original 
sense of ‘pursuing.’ The ex- 
pression ‘the Church of God’ is 
used for the sake of greater 
solemnity, perhaps also to mark 





more strongly his sense (as in 
Gal. i. 13), that the Christian 
society which he persecuted had 
superseded the ancient Church 
in the name of which he perse- 
cuted. 

ἱκανός, ‘ fit,’ see 2 Cor. iii. 5. 

A like digression, occasioned 
by the mention of his mission, is 
found in Eph. ii. 8, where the 
expression ‘the least of the 
apostles’ is carried out into the 
still stronger expression ‘less 
than the least of all the saints’ 
(ἐλαχιστοτέρῳ πάντων τῶν ἁγίων). 
Another is 1 Tim. i. 12-16, 
where, as here, there is the al- 
lusion to his persecution of the 
Church,—‘ who before was a 
blasphemer and persecutor (δι- 
ὠκτης) and injurious;’ with 
still more vehement expressions 
of self-abasement—-‘sinners, of 
whom 1 am chief.’ In all these 
three passages the contrast be- 
tween his present and his past 
life is naturally connected with 
the goodness of God by which 
the change was effected. In this 
passage the thought is coloured 
by the historical character of the 
Epistle. He here expresses his 
sense, not only of what he had 
been, but of what he actually felt 
himself now to be. ‘By the 
grace of God I am what I am.’ 
And the force of this is explained 
by what follows. ‘And His 
grace was not in vain; yea, I 
toiled more abundantly than 
they 811. It is a correction of 
his strong expressions ; a protest 
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FIRST EPISTLE: CHAP. XV. 11. 


Ν A fees 4 > Ν ε ’ὔ > a € 3 > \ 3 x 

δὲ θεοῦ εἰμὶ ὅ εἰμι, Kal ἣ χάρις αὐτοῦ ἡ εἰς ἐμὲ οὐ κενὴ 
' r > 

ἐγενήθη, ἀλλὰ περισσότερον αὐτῶν πάντων ἐκοπίασα, οὐκ 


was bestowed upon me was not in vain ; but 1 laboured more abundantly 


against the possible misconstruc- 
tion of his words by those to 
whom he had previously alluded 
in the same indirect manner, in 
ix. 1-5, when there was a ques- 
tion of his right to the Apostle- 
ship,—‘ though I am the least 
of the Apostles, though Iam not 
fit to bear the name which I bear, 
though it is but by the goodness 
of God that Iam anything, yet 
still I am what I am; it is not 
for nothing that God’s goodness 
was so wonderfully shown to- 
wards me. Although my right 
to the name of an Apostle may 
be doubted, even by myself, yet 
my exertion has been greater 
than that of any of the Apostles.’ 
Compare the whole passage of 
2 Cor. xii. 7-12. 

κενή, ‘vain,’ i.e. ‘without 
fruits,’ as in 14 and 58. His 
exertions are at once the effect 
and the repayment of God’s fa- 
your. 

ἐκοπίασα, “1 toiled,’ as in 
Matt. vi. 28; Luke v. 5; Acts 
xx. 35; Rom. xvi. 6. For both 
words see Phil. ii. 16, οὐκ εἰς 
κενὸν ἐκοπίασα. 

This thought of self-exaltation 
is but momentary, and he returns 
to the feeling of dependence and 
humiliation from which he had 
' started—‘ Yet not I, but the 
grace of God which is with me.’ 
For this complete merging of his 
own personality in the conscious- 
ness of a higher power working 
with and in him, compare Gal. 
ii. 20, ‘I live, yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in me;’ and in a 
bad sense, Rom. vii. 17, ‘Not I, 





but sin that dwelleth in me.’ In 
this passage, as often elsewhere, 
he describes his higher power as 
ἡ χάρις τοῦ θεοῦ. The «της 
exact sense is, ‘The grace of 
gracious countenance 
and free goodness of God, mani- 
festing itself in His gifts;’ and 
hence, as in the analogous word 
ἀγάπη (Love), the meaning fluc. 
tuates between the abstract attri- 
bute of God, and its concrete 
exemplifications in the qualities 
or faculties of the human heart 
and mind. Such are the shades 
of meaning which it bears, as 
thrice repeated here; ‘By the 
undeserved goodness of God ;’— 
‘the goodness of God which ex- 
tended itself to me (H εἰς ἐμέ, 
not ἐν éuoi)’—‘ the goodness of 
God which toiled with me (σὺν 
ἐμοί). In this last expression 
the goodness of God is personi- 
fied, as elsewhere Sin, Death, 
Love. (See note on xiii. 4.) 
‘ By my side was another Power, 
sharing in my toils and difficul- 
ties. It was the Good Hand of 
God.’ Compare θεοῦ συνεργοί, 
11.9; 2 Cor. vi. 1. This sense 
is brought out more strongly by 
the omission of ἡ before σὺν, in 
‘BD Eee 

11 He nowsums up his whole 
argument by merging whatever 
differences there might be be- 
tween him and theother Apostles 
in the one fact, which both alike 
had to announce. ‘ Whether it 
were I or they,’ implies again 
the consciousness of a supposed 
rivalry between his claims and 
those of others, and helps to ex- 
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εἴτε ἐκεῖνοι, οὕτως κηρύσσομεν, καὶ οὕτως ἐπιστεύσατε. 


δ ἢ σύν. 


than they all, yet not J, but the grace of God with me. 'Whether, 
therefore, it were I or they, so we preach, and so ye believed. 





plain the short interruption in | tinues to be our message! such 
verse 10, at your conversion was your 
«οὕτως κηρύσσομεν : such con- | belief (ἐπιστεύσατε).᾽ 


PARAPHRASE OF CHap. XV. 1-- 1]. 


1 now call to your remembrance, in conclusion, the substance of 
the glad tidings which I announced to you, and the mode in 
which I told it; glad tidings indeed of which you hardly 
need to be reminded, since you not only received it from me, 
but have made it the foundation of your lives ever since ; and 
not only have made it the foundution of your lives, but are 
to be saved by it now and hereafter, if only you hold it fast 
in your recollection, tf your conversion was anything more 
than a mere transitory impulse. Yes, you must remember it ; 
for tt was among the very first things which I told to you, as 
it was among the very first which I learned myself. It was: 
That Christ died for our sins, fulfilling in His death the 
prophecies concerning One who was to be wounded for our 
transgressions and bruised for our iniquities, and whose soul 
was to be an offering for sin. That He was laid in the 
sepulchre, and that out of that sepulchre He has been raised 
up and lives to die no more, again fulfilling the words in the 
Psalms, which declare that His soul should not be left in the 
grave, and that the Holy One should not see corruption. 1 
told you also, as a proof of this, that he appeared to Kephas, 
chief of the Apostles, and then to the Apostles collectively. 
Next came the great appearance to more than five hundred 
believers together, the majority of whom are still living to 
testify to it, though some few have carried their testimony 
with them to the grave. Then again came a twofold appear- 
ance; this time not to Kephas, but to his great colleague, 
James, and afterwards, as before, to the Apostles collectively. 
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Last of all, when the roll.of Apostles seemed to be complete, 
was the sudden appearance to me; a just delay, a just humi- 
liateon for one whose persecution of the congregation of God’s 
people did indeed sink me below the level of the Apostles, and 
rendered me unworthy even of the name, and makes me feel 
that I owe all to the undeserved favour of God. A favour 
indeed which was not bestowed in vain, which has issued in a 
life of exertion far exceeding that of all the Apostles, from 
whose number some would wish to exclude me; but yet, after 
all, an exertion not the result of my own strength, but of this 
same Favour toiling with me as my constant companion. It 
is not, however, on any distinction between myself and the 
other Apostles, that I would now dwell. I confine myself to 
the one great fact of which we all alike are the heralds, and 
which was alike to all of you the foundation of your faith. 


Tue Frest CREED, AND THE First EvipeENcE OF CHRISTIANITY. 


THE foregoing Section is remarkable in two points of 
view: I. It contains the earliest known specimen of what may 
Early be called the Creed of the early Church. In one 
form of sense, indeed, it differs from what is properly called a 
eae Creed, which was the name applied, not to what 
new converts were taught, but to what they professed on their 
conversion. Such a profession is naturally to be found only 
in the Acts of the Apostles; as an impassioned expression of 
thanksgiving, in Acts iv. 24-30; or more frequently as a 
simple expression of belief, in Acts viii. 37 (in some MSS.), 
and in Acts xvi. 31, xix. 15. But the present passage gives 
us a sample of the exact form of the oral teaching of the 
Apostle. It cannot be safely inferred that we have here the 
whole of what he means to describe as the foundation of his 
preaching; partly because of the expression ‘ first of all,’ 
partly because, from the nature of the case, he brings forward 
most prominently what was specially required by the occasion, 
Still, on the whole, the more formal and solemn introduction 
of the argument, ‘I delivered, I received,’ as in xi. 23, and 
the conciseness of the phrases, ‘ died,’ ‘ was buried,’ and the 
twice-repeated expression ‘ according to the Scriptures,’ imply 
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that at least in the third and fourth verses we have the original 
formula of the Apostle’s teaching. And this is confirmed by 
its similarity to parts of the Creeds of the first three centuries, 
especially to that which, under the name of the Apostle’s 
Creed, has been generally adopted in the Churches of the 
West. 

Of the details of this primitive formula, enough has been 
said. But it is important to observe also its general character. 
Two points chiefly present themselves, as distinguishing it 
from later productions of a similar nature: (1) It is i 
a strictly historical composition. It is what the stones 
Apostle himself calls it, not so much a Creed as a ‘ Gospel ;’ 
a ‘Gospel’ both in the etymological sense of that word in 
English as well as in Greek, as a ‘glad message,’ and also in 
the popular and ancient sense in which it is applied to the 
narratives of our Lord’s life. It is the. announcement, not of 
a doctrine, or thought, or idea, but of simple matters of fact ; 
of a joyful message, which its bearer was eager to disclose, and 
its hearers eager to receive. Dim notions of some great 
changes coming over the face of the world, vague rumours of 
some wide movement spreading itself from Palestine, had 
swept along the western shores of the Mediterranean; and 
in answer to the inquiries thus suggested, Apostle and Evan- 
gelist communicated the ‘ things that they had seen or heard.’ 
Thus the Apostle’s ‘ Gospel’ was contained in the brief sum- 
mary here presented, and such a summary as this became the 
origin of the ‘ Gospels,’ and, according to the wants of the 
readers, was expanded into the detailed narratives which still 
retain the name of “ glad tidings,’ though, strictly speaking, 
that name belonged only to the original announcement of their 
conteuts. 

(2) Amongst the various forms of the creeds of the first 
four centuries, there are only two (those of Tertul- 4, 
lian ! and of Epiphanius ;? from whom, probably, it was Grounded 
derived in the Nicene Creed) which contain the ex- πα τς 
pressions here twice repeated, ‘according to the 
Scriptures,’ and in those two probably imitated from this place. 
The point, though minute, is of importance, as helping to bring 
before us the different aspect which the same events wore to 
the Apostolical age and to the next generations. If in so 
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compendious an account of the facts of the Gospel history, the 
Apostle twice over repeats that they took place in conformity 
with the ancient prophecies, it is evident that his hearers must 
have been not only familiar with the Old Testament, but 
anxious to have their new faith brought into connexion with 
it. Later ages have delighted in discovering mystical antici- 
pations or argumentative proofs of the New Testament in the 
Old; but these words carry us back to a time when the events 
of Christianity required, as it were, not only to be illustrated 
or confirmed, but to be justified by reference to Judaism. We 
have in them the sign that, in reading this Epistle, although on 
the shores of Greece, we are still overshadowed by the hills of 
Palestine: the older covenant still remains in the eye of the 
world as the one visible institution of Divine origin; the 
‘ Scriptures’ of the Old Testament are still appealed to with 
undivided reverence, as the stay of the very writings which 
were destined so soon to take a place, if not above, at least 
beside them, with a paramount and independent authority. 

11. This passage contains the earliest extant account of 
Earliest the Resurrection of Christ. Thirty years at the most, 
account of twenty years atthe least, had elapsed,—that is to 
the Resur- 5 . 
rection of Say, about the same period as has intervened between 
Christ. this year (1875) and the Crimean War of 1853; 
and, as the Apostle observes, most of those to whom he 
appeals as witnesses were still living; and he himself, though 
not strictly an eye-witness of the fact of the Resurrection, 
yet, in so far as he describes the vision at his conversion, 
must be considered as bearing unequivocal testimony to the 
belief in it prevailing at that time. Its importance in regard 
to the details of the appearances shall be noticed elsewhere.! 





Tue RESURRECTION OF THE DeaD. 
Chap. XV. 12—34. 
In the preceding verses the Apostle had carried himself and 


his readers back to the time when he first came among them, 
and when they had eagerly embraced the message which he 


1 See Essay ‘ On the Relation of the Epistles to the Gospel History,’ 
at the end of this work. 
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bore of the Resurrection of Christ. He had recalled to them 
the enthusiasm with which they had received it; the stead- 
fastness with which they clung to it; the hopes which it held 
out to them.! He had recalled also the very words (τίνει λόγῳ) 
in which he had announced it; the successive scenes by which 
it had been attested; the appearances to Peter and James the 
greatest of the elder Apostles; the appearances to all the 
Apostles in a body; the appearance to the whole company of 
believers, with some of whom they might themselves have 
conversed ; the appearance, lastly, to himself, himself a hving 
proof of the reality of the vision; the vision a certain sign of 
the reality of his Apostleship. On this one point, amidst 
their other differences of character and calling, himself and 
the other Apostles, himself and his readers, were all agreed. 

And now what was, or ought to be, the result of this agree- 
ment? ‘If the chief announcement concerning Christ be, 
that He has been raised from the dead, how is it possible for 
any of you to maintain that there is no such thing asa _ resur- 
rection of the dead? It is a burst of indignant surprise, 
which is immediately followed by a rapid exhibition of the 
irreconcilable character of the two statements. ‘The argument 
would seem to imply that those who denied the general 
Resurrection, still admitted the Resurrection of Christ; but 
this is not quite certain, because in his appeal to the Resur- 
rection of Christ he may be addressing himself, not to the 
false teachers themselves, but to the Corinthians who might 
be deluded by them; and the great particularity, with which 
he has enumerated the several witnesses of the Resurrection, 
may be taken to indicate that there were some who doubted 
it. But however this may be, he assumes the truth of the 
fact here, and uses it as the chief answer to his opponents. 
The connexion which he endeavours to establish between the 
denial of the general Resurrection, and the denial of Christ’s 
Resurrection, although it may be coloured by his prevailing 
idea of the identification of Christ and His foilowers, appears 
in this instance to rest on the simple argument, that if they 
denied any such thing as a resurrection, they must deny it in 
every instance, and therefore in the case of Christ, as well as 
of the dead generally. 





1 xv. 1. mapehdBere . . . ἑστήκατε. . .. σώζεσθε. 
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et δὲ χριστὸς κηρύσσεται, ὅτι ἐκ νεκρῶν ἐγήγερται, πῶς 
ee ἐν ὑμῖν τινὲς ὅτι ἀνάστασις νεκρῶν οὐκ ἔστιν; ; 
8 eb opi ἀνάστασις νεκρῶν οὐκ ἔστιν, οὐδὲ χριστὸς ἐγήγερ- 
tar: Mei δὲ Χριστὸς οὐκ ἐγήγερται, κενὸν τ [καὶ] τὸ 
κήρυγμα ἡμῶν, κενὴ" καὶ ἡ πίστις ὑμῶν, ᾿εὑρισκόμεθα 
ὲ καὶ ψευδομάρτυρες τοῦ θεοῦ, ὅτι , ἐμαρτυρήσαμεν ᾿ κατὰ 
τοῦ θεοῦ ὅτι ἤγειρεν τὸν χριστόν, ὃν οὐκ ἤγειρεν εἴ περ 
ἄρα νεκροὶ οὐκ ἐγείρονται. |i γὰρ νεκροὶ οὐκ ἐγείρονται, 


5 tives ἐν ὑμῖν. > Om. καί. © κενὴ δὲ καί. 


1 Now if Christ is preached that He is raised from the dead, how say 
some among you that there is no resurrection of the dead? 1} But if 
there is no resurrection of the dead, neither is Christ raised : “and if 
Christ be not raised, then also our preaching is vain, vain also is your 
faith, and we also are found false witnesses of God, because we testified 
of God that He raised up Christ ; whom He raised not up, if so be that 


the dead are not raised. 


12-14 To the minds of the 
deniers the phrase ἀνάστασις 
νεκρῶν probably conveyed only 
the notion of the general resur- 
rection, more especially as the 
usual word for Christ’s resusci- 
tation is not ἀναστῆσαι, but (as 
throughout this Chapter) ἐγεί- 
pew. Still the denial by impli- 
cation, and if expressed univer- 
sally (not ἡ ἀνάστασις τῶν veK- 
pov, but ἀνάστασις νεκρῶν), 
wouid exclude in every shape the 
possibility of a revival from the 
grave. 

κενόν, κενή : ‘unmeaning is my 
preaching, because the Resurrec- 
tion was its subject; and your 
faith, because it rested on this 
preaching.’ The idea of Christ’s 
higher nature, which might ex- 
empt Him from the ordinary law 
of death, does not here enter into 
consideration. 

15-19 He proceeds to explain 
these two assertions : the futility 
of his preaching in 15, 16 (εὗρι- 


16For if the dead are not raised, then is not 


σκόμεθα ... ἐγήγερται) ; the fu- 
tility of their faith in 17, 18 (εἰ 
δὲ. . . ἀπώλοντο). 

First. ‘Our preaching is un- 
meaning, because we are then 
discovered to have borne false 
testimony of Giod’s acts.’ They 
had been specially chosen to be 
witnesses (μάρτυρες) of this very 
fact, Acts x. 41, 11. 32, mi. 15, 
xiii. 31. 

κατὰ τοῦ θεοῦ is: either (1) 
‘with regard to God,’ with a 
latent allusion to the sense of 
‘invoking;’ or (2) ‘against 
God,’ 1.6. ‘imputing to Him 
what He has not done.’ Com- 
pare Matthew xxvi. 62, xxvii. 
13; Deuteronomy xix. 15, 16 
(LXX.); and for the sense 
1 John i. 10. 

17,18 Up to this point his 
argument has been (not ‘if 
Christ be not risen, there is no 
resurrection,’ but) ‘if there be 
no resurrection, then is Christ 
not risen.’ Now, he advances a. 
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οὐδὲ χριστὸς ἐγήγερται. 
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7 εἶ δὲ χριστὸς οὐκ ἐγήγερται, 


Ν 
ματαία ἡ πίστις ὑμῶν" Fern) ἔτι ἐστὲ ἐν ταῖς ἐπα 


ὑμῶν, a, 


ἄρα καὶ οἱ κοιμηθέντες ἐν χριστῷ ἀπώλοντο. 


19ε 


® Omit ἐστίν 


Christ raised : 


Mand if Christ be not raised, your faith is vain, ye are yet 


in your sins, *then they also which are fallen asleep in Christ perished. 
19Tf in this life only we have hope in Christ, we are of all men most 


step further, and after having in 
15, 16 shown that by the denial 
of the general resurrection his 
preaching would be rendered un- 
meaning, he now in 17, 18 shows, 
secondly, that by the consequent 
denial of the resurrection of 
Christ, their faith would be ren- 
dered unmeaning (paraia=xer) 
in verse 14), for there would be 
this twofold result : 

(1) That if Christ be not 
risen, they would not rise from 
the death of sin. Compare Rom. 
vi. 1-11. 

(2) That if Christ be not 
risen, those believers who are 
already dead have perished. This 
last is put as the climax of the 
whole argument. One of the 
most harrowing thoughts, as we 
see from 1 Thess. iv. 13, to the 
Apostolical Christians, was the 
fear lest their departed brethren 
should by a premature death be 
debarred from that communion 
with the Lord which they hoped 
to enjoy ; and in itself nothing 
could be more disheartening to 
the Christian’s hope, than to find 
that Christians had lived and 
died in vain. 

By ‘those who have fallen 
asleep in Christ,’ the Apostle 
means ‘ those who have died in 
communion with Christ ’—‘ the 
Christian dead’ (like ‘the dead 
in Christ,’ οἱ νεκροὶ οἱ ἐν χριστῷ: 
Rey. xiv. 13; 1 Thess. iv. 16). 
And here, as in xy. 51 and 





1 Thess. iv. 15, he distinguishes 
between these and those who 
will live to witness the end. 
Possibly he alludes to those of 
whom he had spoken in verse 6, 
as having in an especial manner 
fallen asleep, with Christ in im- 
mediate prospect. 

Observe the connexion be- 
tween the spiritual and the lite- 
ral resurrection, of both of which 
our Lord’s resurrection is equally 
the pledge. Compare Rom. vii. 
10,11; John v. 24-29. 

κοιμηθέντες... . ἀπώλοντο, ‘when 
they died... they perished en- 
tirely ;’ corresponding in the fu- 
ture world to ἐστὲ ἐν ταῖς dpap- 
τίαις in this. ‘The living will 
be left in sin, the dead will be 
left in death, which is the con- 
sequence of sin,’ in opposition to 
σώζεσθαι. Compare 2 Cor. 11. 
15: ‘In them that are saved, 
and in them that perish.’ 

19 He still dwells on the deep 
sadness of the conclusion to 
which the denial of the resurrec- 
tion would bring them, If in 
this sentence we are guided by 
the easiest sense, then the word 

‘only’ (μόνον) must be con- 
nected with ἐν τῇ ζώῃ ταύτῃ, and 
its transposition to the end of 
the sentence must be regarded as 
one of the strangenesses of style 
noticed under viii. 11. But, if 
we can rely on the position of the 
word, and the tense of ae 
ἐσμέν, then the word ‘ only’ 
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ἐν τῇ ζωῇ ταύτῃ 


γὰρ δι᾽ 
νεκρῶν. “ἃ 


® ἠλπικότες ἐσμὲν ἐν Χριστῷ μόνον. 


miserable. 
them that sleep. 
resurrection of the dead. 


fers to the whole clause, the 
stress being specially laid on 
ἠλπικότες ἐσμέν, ‘If we have 
nothing but a mere empty hope 
in Christ which will never be 
fulfilled.’ ‘ If we have hoped to 
the end, and done nothing more 
than hope.’ (Comp. Rom. vii. 
24, ‘Hope that is seen is not 
hope.’) The use of ζωή, as dis- 
tinct from a state, for a period 
of existence, is very rare in the 
New Testament, and occurs only 
here and in Luke xvi. 25. 

ἐλεεινότεροι, ‘more wretched 
than all who are not Christians.’ 
‘We have fallen from the great- 
est of hopes, which we have pur- 
chased at the greatest of costs.’ 
For the force of the expression 
see on verse 32. 

20 From this gloomy thought 
he breaks off into the joyful con- 
trast, suggested by the fact that, 
in spite of these speculations, 
Christ has risen; and that as in 
His not rising the Christian’s 
hope of immortality would have 
perished, so in His resurrection 
the whole human race rises also. 

νυνὶ δέ, ‘ but as it is,’ as the 
case actually stands. For the 
idea see Col. i. 18, ἀρχὴ πρωτό- 
TOKOS ἐκ νεκρῶν. 

ἀπαρχή, ‘the first fruits,’ or 
first sheaf, to be followed by the 
whole harvest, alluding to the 
first fruits of the passover in 
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Ν 


"ἐν χριστῷ ᾿ἠλπικότες ἐσμὲν μόνον, 
ἐλεεινότεροι πάντων ἀνθρώπων. ἐσμέν. 
ἐγήγερται ἐκ νεκρῶν, ἀπαρχὴ τῶν κεκοιμημένων." 


Ὁ νυνὶ δὲ χριστὸς 


"1 ἐπειδὴ 


ἀνθρώπου “θάνατος, καὶ δι ἀνθρώπου a ἀνάστασις 
ὥσπερ γὰρ ἐν τῷ ᾿Αδὰμ πάντες ἀποθνήσκουσιν, 


> Add ἐγένετο. © 6 θάνατος. 


20But now is Christ raised from the dead, the first fruits of 
21 For since by man came death, by man came also the 
For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ 


Ley. xxiii. 10, 11, on the second 
day of which feast a sheaf of 
ripe corn was, for the first time, 
offered on the altar, as a conse- 
cration of the coming harvest. 
Compare the allusion to the 
Paschal feast in v. 6. Both 
probably were suggested by the 
time of year when the Apostle 
wrote. 

τῶν κεκοιμημένων 15 put, 1π- 
stead of τῶν νεκρῶν, as the natu- 
ral expression for the Christian 
dead, of whom the Apostle is 
chiefly thinking. 

21, 22 The reason of this con- 
nexion between His resurrection 
and ours is, that He is the repre- 
sentative of the whole human 
race (see xii. 12) in this its se- 
cond creation. (Comp. Rom. v. 
12,18.) There is also the idea, 
which in the Gospel appears not 
as much with regard to the Re- 
surrection as the judgment, that 
man must in some sense be re- 
deemed, raised, judged, by man. 
Hence the constant expression 
‘the Son of Man,’ applied to 
Christ. The second part of the 
argument, where ‘man’ is in- 
dividualised in Adam and Christ, 
explains the first part. ‘As in 
the Adam (ἐν. τῷ ᾿Αδάμ),5ο in the 
Messiah (ἐν τῷ 5 χριστῷ), or Second 
Man.’ For the application of 
the name of ‘the Second Adam’ 
to the Messiah, see Schottgen on 
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οὕτως καὶ ἐν τῷ χριστῷ πάντες ζωοποιηθήσονται, °3 ἕκα- 
στος δὲ ἐν τῷ ἰδίῳ τάγματι" ἀπαρχὴ χριστός, ἔπειτα οἱ 
"τοῦ χριστοῦ ἐν τῇ παρουσίᾳ αὐτοῦ, "εἶτα τὸ πέλος, ὁ ὅταν 
"παραδιδοῖ τὴν βασιλείαν τῷ θεῷ καὶ πατρί, ὅταν καταρ- 


* Om. τοῦ. > παραδῷ. 

shall all be made alive, **but every one in his own order: Christ the 
first fruits, afterward they that are Christ’s at His coming, *4then the 
end, when He shall deliver up the kingdom to God and the Father, when 
He shall have made to vanish away all rule and all authority and power. 


verse 17. Here, asin Rom. xi. 
32, the Apostle is not thinking 
of the fate of the wicked, but of 
the universal love of God and 
the universal power of Christ. 

ζωοποιηθήσονται must, accord- 
ing to the general use of the 
word, be taken of resurrection 
to life eternal. 

23, 24 What follows is not 
strictly necessary to the argu- 
ment ; but here, as often (see on 
11. 23, xi. 3), when he speaks 
of the glory and exaltation of 
Christ, he carries it up to the 
highest point, where it loses it- 
self in the glory of God; as if 
fearing lest the harmony and 
continuity of the Divine order 
should in any way be inter- 
rupted ; lest the soul should halt 
in its upward flight, at any lower 
resting-place than the presence 
of God Himself. 

In 1 Thess. iv. 13-17, as here, 
the Apostle implies a first resur- 
rection of the followers of Christ 
at the moment of His coming ; 
and in Rev. xx. 18, 14, xxi. 3, 
4, 22-25, there is the same ge- 
neral description of the over- 
throw of death, and of the ab- 
sorption of all power and glory 
and outward rule, into the imme- 
diate presence of God. 

The whole resurrection of the 
human race is represented as one 


prolonged fact of which the 





resurrection of Christ is the first 
beginning. 

τάγματι, 1.6. ‘troop, as in an 
army,’ see (in Wetstein) Jos. B. 
J. IIT, iv. 2; Platarch. Oth. ‘e. 
12; where τάγμα is used as 
synonymous with λεγεῶν, as 
though the scene were presented 
of troop after troop appearing 
after their victorious general. 

οἱ τοῦ χριστοῦ, 1.6. ‘ believers,’ 
see 1 Thess. iv. 16; Rev. xx. 4. 

24 τὸ τέλος, ‘the end of the 
world,’ see Matt. xxiv. 13. 

ὅταν, ‘whenever the time 
comes for His giving up.’ 

τὴν βασιλείαν, ‘ His reign’ (see 
Rev. xix. 15). The article is 
explained by what follows. 

The especial object of intro- 
ducing in this place the destruc- 
tion of power and authority is 
for the sake of showing that 
Death, the king of the human 
race, will be destroyed in their 
destruction. When all the sins 
and evils for the restraint or 
punishment of which power and 
authority exist, shall have been 
put down, then all power and 
authority, even that of Christ 
Himself, shall end, and fear of 
‘the Lord’ shall be swallowed 
up in love of ‘ the Father.’ 

καταργήσῃ, He=‘ Christ.’ 

πᾶσαν ἐξουσίαν, k.T.r. ‘All 
power of every kind, of man, 
of Death, and lastly of Himself, 
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γήσῃ πᾶσαν ἀρχὴν καὶ πᾶσαν ἐξουσίαν καὶ δύναμιν. » δεῖ 
γὰρ αὐτὸν βασιλεύειν, ἄχρις οὗ" θῇ πάντας τοὺς ἐχθροὺς 
[αὐτοῦ] ὑπὸ τοὺς πόδας αὐτοῦ. “δἔέσχατος ἐχθρὸς καταρ- 
γεῖται ὁ θάνατος. “πάντα γὰρ ὑπέταξεν ὑπὸ τοὺς πόδας 
αὐτοῦ. ὅταν δὲ εἴπῃ [ὅτι] πάντα ὑποτέτακται, δῆλον ὅτι 
ἐκτὸς τοῦ ὑποτάξαντος αὐτῷ τὰ πάντα" “ὃὅταν δὲ ὑποταγῇ 
αὐτῷ τὰ πάντα, τότε [καὶ] αὐτὸς ὁ υἱὸς ὑποταγήσεται τῷ 


® οὗ ἄν. b Om. αὐτοῦ. 


56 For He must reign, till He hath put all His enemies under His feet. 
26The last enemy that is made to vanish away is death. *’ For ‘ He put 
all things under His feet.’ But when He saith, that ‘ all things are put 
under Him,’ it is manifest that He is excepted who did put all things 


under Him: *8and when all things shall be put under Him, then shall 
also the Son Himself be put under Him that put all things under Him, 





which intervenes between the 
supreme government of God and 
the creatures He has made.’ 

25, 26 δεῖ yap βασιλεύειν. The 
reion of Christ here spoken of 
may be either between the first 
resurrection and ‘the end;’ or 
more generally from the time of 
His ascension; in which case 
compare the description of its 
beginning in Eph. i. 20-23, where 
many of the same expressions 
recur: ‘ He set Him at Hisown 
right hand in the heavenly 
places, far above every princi- 
pality, and power, and might, 
and dominion, and put all things 
under His feet.’ 

Christ must reign (βασιλεύειν) 
till Death, who is personified as 
being the rival king (Rom. v. 
14), is destroyed (Rev. xx. 14). 
Then, and not till then, will the 
object of Christ’s reign be fully 
accomplished. The context shows 
that ‘until’ (ἄχρις οὗ) marks 
the limit beyond which Christ’s 
reign is not to extend. 

δεῖ, 1.6. according to the pro- 
phecy in Ps. ex. 1. 

θῇ, He=Christ as in 24. 

yup, a reason for καταργήσῃ. 





27 ὅταν δὲ εἴπῃ, 1.6. in Ps. viii. 
6. What is in the first instance 
said of man generally, is here, 
asin Heb. i. 7; Matt. xxi, 16, 
applied to the Messiah, as the 
representative of man. 

ὑπέταξεν and τοῦ ὑποτάξαντος 
refer to God. 

28 This final subordination of 
the Son to the Father is appa- 
rently the object of the digres- 
sion, which closes with it. 

‘That God may be all in 
all.’ This passage, a8 «matqoa 
expressing what the may beall 
Apostle looked to as ™%™ 
the consummation of the world, 
must be regarded as the con- 
summation of all his teaching. 
In almost all later systems of 
religion and philosophy, there has 
been an element corresponding to 
this Apostolic aspiration, a belief 
that God is, or is to be, every- 
where, and in all things. The 
Apostle’s words (ὃ θεὸς πάντα ἐν 
πᾶσιν) may almost seem to have 
given birth to the name literally 
based on them,though nowalways 
used in reproach, ‘pan-theism.’ 
It is not necessary here to dis- 
tinguish these words from the 
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ε ’ 5 A x , ν Ss ε Ἂν a ’ὔ 5 “Ὁ 
ὑποτάξαντι αυτῷ τὰ seers wa oO θεὸς πάντα εν πασιν. 


29 ἃ 


ἐπεὶ τί ποιήσουσιν οἵ βαπτιζόμενοι ὑ ὑπὲρ τῶν νεκρῶν; εἰ 


® τὰ πάντα. 


that God may be all in all. 


grosser, or the more exclusive 
forms of this belief to which the 
name of pantheism is usually ap- 
plied. But the expression shows 
that such a belief in God’s uni- 
versal and all-pervading presence 
was not inconsistent with the 
reverence for the Divine nature 
and the sense of human responsi- 
bility which run through all the 
writings of St. Paul. Two points 
seem especially intended :— 
First, this is the most striking 
instance of the mode in which he 
always endeavours to carry up 
the feelings of his readers from 
Christ to God. His intention is 
not to lower or disparage the 
Divine union of Christ with the 
Father, but to point out that 
there is a height yet beyond, 
from which all the blessings of 
redemption no less than of crea- 
tion flow. It has sometimes been 
customary to represent God as 
the object of fear; Christ as the 
object of love; God as the source 
of justice, Christ as the source 
of mercy. The Apostle’s object 
here is, if one may so say, directly 
the reverse: Christ is spoken of 
as the representative of autho- 
rity, of control; God is spoken of 
as the Infinite rest and repose, 
after the close of that long 
struggle for which alone power 
and authority are needed. The 
Pagan views of the Divinity 
never shrunk from multiplying 
the agencies, the persons, the 
powers of God; wherever an 
operation of nature or of man 
was discernible, there a new 


{.Ξ-- 


29 Else what shall they do who are baptized 


deity was imagined. It is this 
feeling which the Apostle 
throughout combats. Even if in 
this present world a distinction 
must be allowed between God, 
the Invisible Eternal Father, and 
Christ, the Lord and Ruler of 
man, he points our thoughts to a 
time when this distinction will 
cease, when the reign of all in- 
termediate objects, even of Christ 
Himself, shall cease, and God 
will fill all the universe (πάντα), 
and be Himself present in the 
hearts and minds of all (ἐν 
πᾶσιν). 

er coudly: the Apostle here 
brings out, not only the Unity, 
but the spirituality of the God- 
head. All the outward institu- 
tions which had held men to- 
gether, even the massive frame- 
work of Roman society, with its 
vast array of rule and power— 
even the reign of Christ Himself, 
holding together as it does the 
Churches which ‘walk in the 
fear of the Lord’ (Acts ix. 31) ; 
—shall cease in that intimate 
communion of man with God, 
which is the last and highest 
hope we can look forward to: 
‘I saw no temple in the city: 
for the Lord God Almighty and 
the Lamb are the temple of it. 
And the city had no need of the 
Sun, neither of the moon, to 
shine in it : for the glory of God 
did lighten it, and the Lamb is 
the light thereof,’ Rev. xxi. 22, 
23. 

29 The connexion here is one 
of the most abrupt to be found in 
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ν Ν > > ’ Ἂ, ’’ ε A a 
ὅλως νεκροὶ οὐκ ἐγείρονται, TL καὶ βαπτίζονται ὑπὲρ 


5 ὑπὲρ τῶν νεκρῶν ; 


for the dead? 


If the dead are not raised at all, why are they then 





St. Paul’s Epistles. Digressions, 
like that in verses 20-28, are 
frequent, but they are usually so 
wound up as to bring the Apostle 
again to the point from which he 
digressed. But in this instance 
he leaves the new topic just at 
the moment when he has pursued 
it, as it were, to the remotest 
point,and goes back to the gene- 
ral argument as suddenly as if 
nothing had intervened. The 
two instances most similar are, 
v. 9-vi. 8; 2 Cor. vi. 14-vii. 1. 
Here, as there, the confusion may 
possibly have arisen from some 
actual interruption in the writing 
or the material of the letter; the 
main argument proceeding con- 
tinuously from verse 20 to verse 
29, and the whole intervening 
passage, 21-28, being analogous 
to what, in a modern composi- 
tion, would be called a note. 

He has said in 19, ‘ but for 
the resurrection, we should be 
the most to be pitied of all men.’ 
‘Then, if the resurrection has 
not taken place, as a pledge of 
the general resurrection which is 
to come, what will be the mean- 
ing of the action of those who 
are baptized for the dead ? what 
is the meaning of our incurring 
hourly danger ?’ . 

τί ποιήσουσιν ot βαπτιζόμενοι 
would be more regular if it were 
τίποιήσουσι βαπτιζόμενοι ot βαπτ. ; 
‘what will then be their object 
in being baptized ?? like ri ποιεῖτε 
κλαίοντες, Acts xxi.13. It may, 
however, be put absolutely as 
here, τί ποιοῦμεν, in John xi. 47, 
‘What is the meaning of doing 
as we do?’ 


Such is the general sense of 
the passage. The interpretation 
of the particular words ‘ baptized 
for the dead’ (οἱ βαπτιζόμενοι 
ὑπὲρ τῶν νεκρῶν) 15 very obscure. 

Their natural signification, 
‘those who are baptized 
in bebalf of the dead,’ 
is strongly confirmed by 
finding that there were some 
sects in the first three centuries 
who had this kind of baptism. 
Tertullian (adv. Marcion. v. 10; 
Res. Carn. cap. 48) and Chryso- 
stom (Hom. 40, in 1 Cor. xv.) 
speak of it as existing amongst 
the Marcionites, who flourished 
chiefly a.p. 130-150; and Epi- — 
phanius says, in his chapter on 
the Corinthians, that there was 
‘an uncertain tradition handed 
down, that it was also to be 
found amongst some heretics in 
Asia, especially in Galatia, in the 
times of the Apostles.’ From 
Chrysostom we learn that ‘ after 
a catechumen was dead they hid 
a living man under the bed of 
the deceased; then coming to 
the dead man they spoke to him, 
and asked him whether he would 
receive baptism; and he making 
no answer, the other replied in 
his stead, and so they baptized 
the living for the dead.’ From 
Epiphanius we learn that their 
object in so doing was, ‘lest in 
the resurrection the dead should 
be punished for want of baptism, 
and not subjected to the powers 
that made the world’ (Her. 28, 
6), to which must be added the 
opinion of Hilary (Ambrosiaster), 
that it was done ‘in the case of 
unexpected death, in the fear lest 


Baptism 
for the 
dead. 
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αὐτῶν; °° 


baptized for them ? 


the dead should either not arise 
at all, or rise to evil.’ In spite of 
these testimonies to the existence 
of the practice, every ancient 
writer (with the exception of the 
one last quoted) repudiates the 
notion of any allusion to itin this 
place ; evidently from the fear of 
seeing any Apostolic sanction be- 
stowed on acustom which seemed 
to them superstitious. Yet there 
are considerations which mitigate 
the strangeness of the passage. 
St. Paul’s mode of speech and 
action abounds in instances of 
accommodation to the feelings 
and opinions of those addressed, 
without any expression of con- 
demnation on his part. Such is 
his frequent adoption of reason- 
ings founded on the allegorical 
interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment, as being the arguments 
acknowledged by his readers. 
See the allegory of Hagar and 
Sarah, in Gal. iv. 21. 9], ‘Tell 
me ye that desire to be under the 
law, do ye not hear the law ?’ 
Such, again, is the speech at 
Athens, Acts xvii. 23, where it 
is not necessary to suppose that 
St. Paul actually believed the 
Unknown God of the Athenians 
to be the true God, but only that 
he availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity of the inscription on their 
altar to introduce the truth 
amongst them. Such, again, 
were his own accommodations to 
Jewish practices, of vows, obser- 
vances of feasts, d&c., as recorded 
me Acts xvii. 18, 21, xxi. 26, 
which we cannot, consistently 
with Gal. iv. 10, suppose that he 
really valued, but which he adop- 
ted in conformity with the prin- 


’ \ ε A ,ὔ an [7 
TL καὶ YLELS κινδυνεύομεν πασαν ωραν; 


‘°OWhy also stand we in jeopardy every hour? 
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ciple laid down in 1 Cor. ix. 22, 
‘I am made all things to all men.’ 

And, if it be urged that the 
practice here mentioned was so 
superstitious that the Apostle 
could not have alluded to it with- 
out repudiating it ; if even Chry- 
sostom, three centuries later, 
could not speak of it (as he says 
himself) without bursts of 
‘laughter,’ we must consider the 
probable circumstances of the 
case. 

Even if we take it at its worst, 
it is not more strange than the 
universal practice of the ancient 
Church in administering the Eu- 
charist to infants, and that of 
placing the Eucharistical ele- 
ments in the mouths or in the 
hands of the dead, orthan the Jew- 
ish practice that in case any one 
died in a state of ceremonial un- 
cleanness, which would have re- 
quired his own ablution, some one 
else then received the ablution for 
him. (See Lightfoot, ad loc.) 

But there is a higher point of 
view, from which it might have 
been regarded. There was then, 
as always, the natural longing 
of the survivors to complete the 
work which untimely death had 
broken off; and in that age, when 
the self-devotion of a Christian’s 
life was concentrated in the one 
act of baptism, it might have 
seemed fitting that where the 
conversion had not been com- 
pleted, the friends of the dead 
should step, as it were, into his 
place, and in his name undertake 
the dangers and responsibilities 
of baptism, so that after all the 
good work would not have been 
cut off by death, but would con- 
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e ’ 3 ’ὔ Ν XN ε , 4 a> , 
ἡμέραν ἀποθνήσκω, νὴ THY ὑμετέραν καύχησιν, ἀδελφοί, 
® Om. ἀδελφοί. 


protest by your boasting, brethren, which I have in Christ Jesus our 





tinue ‘confirmed to the end, 
blameless in the day of Jesus 
Christ’ (i. 8). This endeavour 
to assume a vicarious responsi- 
bility in baptism is the same as 
afterwards appeared in the in- 
stitution of sponsors; and the 
striving to repair the shortcom- 
ings of the departed is the same 
which, in regard to the other 
sacrament, still prevails through 
a large part of Christendom, in 
the institution of masses for the 
dead. In the Apostolical age, 
too, these feelings would be ren- 
dered more natural by the belief 
in the near approach of the 
coming of the Son of man, when 
the living might expect to pre- 
pare the way for the dead whom 
they personified ; and the whole 
practice would appear most con- 
formable to the Apostle’s spirit, 
if we could suppose, as seems 
rather implied in the words, that 
those who were thus baptized for 
the dead, had not been them- 
selves baptized before, but now 
\\ for the first time, from a mixed 
feeling of love for the dead and 
devotion to Christ, entered upon 
the hardships of a Christian’s 
life. Such a feeling and practice 
we can easily imagine to have 
existed, even amongst those 
whose faith in the general re- 
surrection had either been ob- 
secured or shaken; an inconsis- 
tency indeed, but such as is often 
found in moments of great en- 
thusiasm, or characters exposed 
to counter-influences; and such 
as the Apostle might naturally 
have laid hold of, as in the above- 
mentioned instance in the speech 








at Athens, to enforce his own 
argument. 

And finally, though the Church 
of Corinth was subject to the 
Apostle’s authority, yet it ap- 
pears by numerous passages both 
to have claimed and to have re- 
ceived from him so much inde- 
pendence, as to make it by no 
means a matter of course that 
he should feel called to reform 
all their practices ; and the words 
themselves convey, not indeed a 
reproof, but a distinction be- 
tween his own practice, and that 
to which he alludes. τῶν νεκρῶν 
implies (not the dead generally, 
but) a particular class of the 
dead: and ἡμεῖς, in the next. 
clause, implies that the Apostle 
has been speaking just before of 
others distinct from himself. 

On the whole, therefore, this 
explanation of the passage may 
be safely accepted: (1) As a 
curious relic of primitive super- 
stition, which, after having pre- 
vailed generally in the Apostoli- 
cal Church, gradually dwindled 
away till it was only to be found 
in some obscure sects. (2) As 
an example of the Apostle’s 
mode of dealing with a practice 
with which he could have had no 
real sympathy ; not condemning 
or ridiculing it, but appealing to 
it as an expression, although dis- 
torted, of their better feelings. 

The other interpretations, 
which all require an alteration or 
addition to the words of the text, 
are: (1) ‘ What shall they gain 
who are baptized for the removal 
of their dead works ?’ (2) ‘ What 
shall they gain who are baptized 
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lo} nw nw nw 
ἣν ἔχω ἐν χριστῷ ᾿Ιησοῦ τῷ κυρίῳ ἡμῶν. 


Lord, I die daily. 


for the hope of the resurrection of 
the dead?’ (Chrys.) (3) ‘ What 
shall they gain who are baptized 
into the death of Christ?’ (4) 
‘What shall they gain who are 
afflicted (compare Luke xii. 50; 
Mark x. 38) jfor the hope of the 
resurrection of the dead?’ (5) 
‘What shall they gain who are 
baptized at the moment of death, 
with a view to their state when 
dead.?’ (alluding to the prac- 
tice of deathbed baptisms). (6) 
‘What shall they gain who are 
baptized into the place of the 
dead martyrs ?’ (7) ‘ What shall 
they gain who are baptized into 
the name of the dead (John and 
Christ) ?’ (8) ‘ What shall they 
gain who are baptized in order 
to convert those who are dead in 
sin 2? (9) ‘What shall they gain 
who are baptized only to die?’ 
(10) ‘What shall they gain who 
are baptized over the graves of 
the dead?’ (i.e. martyrs, ὅσο.) 
(11) ‘ What shall they gain who 
are baptized when dying, as a 
sign that their dead bodies shall 
be raised?’ (12) ‘ What shall 
they gain who are baptized for 
the good of the Christiun dead ?’ 
ie. to hasten the day of the re- 
surrection by accomplishing the 
number of the elect. 

ἡμεῖς, ‘the Apostles,’ as in iv. 
9, but chiefly himself. 

καὶ may refer merely to the 
continuation of the argument, but 
has more force if the ‘ baptism 
for the dead’ involved real dan- 
gers and cares :—‘I die daily ;’ 
and compare 2 Cor. iv. 10, ‘al- 
ways carrying about the dying 
of the Lord Jesus in our body.’ 

31 νὴ τὴν ὑμετέραν καύχησιν. 


=x 2 
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32 εἰ κατὰ ἄνθρω- 


Tf after the manner of men I fought with beasts at 


This contains two peculiarities : 
(1) The adjuration by his boast- 
ing, as of the thing most dear to 
him. Compare Lachmann’scon- 
jecture on ix. 15 (in connexion 
with his first edition), as if νὴ τὸ 
καύχημά pov was his favourite 
oath. (2) ὑμετέραν for περὶ ὑμῶν, 
ie. ‘by my boast of your excel- 
lences,’ as in ix. 2; 2 Cor. iii. 3. 
(Comp. Thucyd. 1. 33, φόβῳ τῷ 
ὑμετέρῳ, Rom. xi. 31, τῷ ὑμετέρῳ 
ἐλέει.) This would justify the 
reading of A. ἡμετέραν, but that 
it seems like a correction. 

ἐν χριστῷ Ἰησοῦ, ‘in Christ 
Jesus.’ These wordsare, strictly 
speaking, taken with ἔχω, but 
they also refer to the whole sen- 
tence. See note on viii. 11. 

32 κατὰ ἄνθρωπον, ‘ with only 
human hopes,’ partly as in ix. 8, 
so that the whole stress of the 
sentence is laid upon it; ie. 
‘without the hope of immor- 
tality, —‘as far as man could 
see.’ 

ἐθηριομάχησα, “1 fought with 
beasts.’ 

(1) Against taking «pent 
this literally, observe with wild 
(1) The improbability ΤΣ 
of such a punishment for Paul 
as a Roman citizen; or of his 
escaping, had he been exposed 
to it. (2) The omission of it in 
Acts xix. 9-41 (when, if at all, 
it must have taken place), and 
in 2 Cor. xi. 24-28, where so re- 
markable a danger could hardly 
have been passed over. (3) The 
fact that the tumult of Acts xix. 
29-41, took place (not in the 
Roman amphitheatre, but) in the 
Greek theatre, where such ex- 
hibitions were not usual. (4) 
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3 , ae / , Ne ἋΡ 3 Ν 

πον ἐθηριομάχησα ἐν ᾿Εφέσῳ, τί μοι τὸ ὄφελος ; εἰ νεκροὶ 
» 

οὐκ ἐγείρονται, Φάγωμεν Kal πίωμεν: αὔριον yap ἀποθνή- 


σκομεν. δ᾽ μὴ πλανᾶσθε. Φθείρουσιν ἤθη ᾿ χρήσθ᾽ ὁμιλίαι 


5. See note. 


Ephesus, what advantageth it me? 


eat and drink ; for to-morrow we die.’ 


The use of such words meta- 
phorically, from the familiarity 
of the image of the gladiatorial 
combats, as in iv. 9, ‘appointed 
last ’—‘ a spectacle to angels and 
men’ (ἐπιθανατίους, ὅτι θέατρον) ; 
2 Tim. iv. 17: ‘and I was de- 
livered out of the mouth of the 
lion.’ Compare with this the 
announcement to Herod Agrippa 
of Caligula’s decease, ‘ the lion 
is dead.’ The phrase occurs in 
Pompey’s speech in Appian (Bell. 
Civ. p. 273), οἵοις θηρίοις μαχό- 
μεθα, and still more precisely in 
Ten. Rom. c. 5: ἀπὸ Εὐρίας μέχρι 
Ῥώμης θηριομαχῶ διὰ γῆς καῖ θα- 
λάσσης, alluding to the guard of 
soldiers whom he proceeds to call 
‘the leopards.’ 

(11) For taking it literally, 
observe: (1) That the metaphor 
would be more violent here than 
in Ign. Rom. ὁ. 5, where it is 
evidently drawn from the actual 
prospect of the wild beasts in the 
amphitheatre. (2) That the 
‘ Asiarchs’ (who are mentioned 
in Acts xix. 3l,as restraining the 
tumult of Demetrius) appear in 
Polycarp’s martyrdom (Kus. H. 
EK. iv. 15) to have had the charge 
of the wild beasts. (3) That, al- 
though there are no remains of 
an amphitheatre at Ephesus, yet 
traces of a stadium are to be 
seen; and in the case of Poly- 
carp, wild beasts were used in 
the stadium at Smyrna. (4) That 
the young men at Ephesus were 
famous for their bull-fights, 





If the dead are not raised, ‘let us 


33 Be not deceived. ‘ Evil com- 


Artemidor. i.9 (Wetstein). (5) 
That ἐν ’Edéow seems a forced 
expression, if the allusion is 
merely to opponents generally. 

On the whole, however, the 
metaphor is most likely. It may, 
in connexion with Ephesus, 
have been suggested partly b 
the above-mentioned bull-fights, 
partly by the speech of Herac- 
litus, in which he ealled ‘ the 
Ephesians’ by this very name of 
‘beasts’ (θηρία). This would 
be in accordance with the vein 
of classical quotation opened in 
the next verse. 

Whatever be the danger, it 
must be the same of which he 
speaks in Rom. xvi. 4 (9); 2 
Cor. i. 8; Acts xx. 19. 

The legend of his battle with 
wild beasts (Niceph. H. ἘΠ. ii. 
25) was probably founded on 
this passage. 

32 εἰ νεκροὶ οὐκ ἐγείρονται, 68- 
pecially if the second interpreta- 
tion of κατὰ ἄνθρωπον be right, is 
best joined with the following. 
‘Let us eat,’ &c., is taken from 
Isaiah xxii. 13 (LXX.), but pro- 
bably meant to allude to the 
Gentile forms of Epicureanism of 
which Horace is the well-known 
representative. (See Wetstein, 
ad loc.) 

33 He checks himself in this 
half-ironical strain, and solemnly 
warns them against the heathen 
contaminations by which they 
were surrounded ; though still 
drawing his imagery and lan- 
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42 ΄ 8 , \ VAR: , > 
ἐκνήψατε ἱκαιως, καὶ μὴ αμαρτανετε" αγνω- 


΄ Ν a \ » Ν > Ν CA ia a 
σίαν yap θεοῦ τινὲς ἔχουσιν. πρὸς ἐντροπὴν ὑμῖν “haha. 


® λέγω. 


munications corrupt good manners.’ 


84Awake to righteousness, and sin 


not ; for some have not the knowledge of God. To your shame I speak 


this. 


guage from the heathen world. 
‘Be not deceived’ is the common 
formula of warning against sen- 
sual sins; see vi. 9. 

φθείρουσιν ἤθη χρήσθ᾽ ὁμιλίαι 
κακαί. This lambic verse is 
Menander’s quoted from the Thais 
proverb. of Menander (see Me- 
nand. Fragm. Meineke, p. 75), 
although Clem. Alex. (Strom. i. 
14, 59) calls it a tragic lambic; 
and Socrates (H. EH. ii. 16) 
quotes it as proving that St. Paul 
read Euripides. It shows the 
Apostle’s acquaintance with hea- 
then literature, and, to a certain 
extent, his sanction of it; as in 
his quotation from Aratusin Acts 
xvii. 28, and Epimenides in Tit. 
i. 12. Menander was famous for 
‘the elegance with which he 
threw into the form of single 
verses or short sentences, the 
maxims of that practical wisdom 
in the affairs of common life, 
which forms so important a fea- 
ture in the new comedy. Antho- 
logies of such sentences were 
compiled by the ancient gram- 
marians from Menander’s works, 
of which there is still extant a 
collection of several hundred 
lines, under the name of Γνῶμαι 
povootryo.’ (Smith’s Dict. of 
Classical Biography, p. 1033.) 

The maxim is aimed against 
the seductive effect of language 
such as that which he has just 
quoted, and each word is em- 





phatic.—‘ Character (ἤθη) may 
be undermined by talk (ὁμιλίαι) : 
Honesty (χρηστὰ) may be under- 
mined by roguery (κακαί). 

The form χρηστὰ, which occurs 
in A B.D.F.F.G.J.K. and all the 
MSS., seems to show that it had 
lost its character as a verse, and 
become a proverb, The reading 
χρήσθ᾽, although retained from 
the Received Text by Lachmann, 
has no authority, and is pro- 
bably an alteration to suit the 
metre. 

34 ἐκνήψατε δικαίως. Alluding 
still to the revelry and evil con- 
versations in verses 32, 33, he 
says: ‘Wake up from your 
drunken orgies.’ For this spe- 
cial sense of ἐκνήφω, see Gen. 1x. 
24; 1 Sam. xxv. 37; Joel i. 5 
(LXX.). For this sense of 
δικαίως (Ξεῶστε δικαίους εἶναι), 
see the annotations on ἀπίστως 
in Thucyd. i. 21. 

καὶ μὴ ἁμαρτάνετε seems to 
have a double sense, first, as 
merely explaining δικαίως, but, 
secondly, as expressing that this 
waking was to be a true wake- 
fulness, a knowledge not like the 
boasted knowledge of the false 
teachers, but one without sin 
(compare Eph. iv. 26). Hence 
the expression ἀγνωσίαν γάρ. 

‘Some,’ 1.6. the same as in 
verse 12. ‘I speak to your 
shame’ (as in vi. 5). 
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If, then, you ail acknowledge that the revival of Christ from the 
grave ts the one great subject of our message concerning Him, 
how can there be found any of your number so inconsistent as 
to deny a resurrection from death? If there be no such thing 
as resurrection from death, then even the revival of Christ 
has not taken place; and of this the consequence would be, 
that our message and your faith would be alike unmeaning : 
Our message, because we are then convicted, not only of false- 
hood, but almost of blasphemy, in having ascribed to God, in 
the revival of Christ, an act which, if there be no resurrec- 
tion, ts empossible: Your faith, because, if Christ was never 
reviwed from the grave, then the pledge of your revival from 
the death of sin is lost; you, who are still alive, are still 
under the dominion of sin; those who have aiready died in 
the hope of sharing His life are lost and perished. With a 
prospect like this, with a hope in Christ belonging only to this 
life, and never to be realised, no human lot could be more 
pitiable than ours. But this is not so; Christ has been 
revived from the grave, and that not for Himself only, but as 
the first of the long succession of those who have fallen asleep 
in death. Death prevailed in the world through man; as we 
read, that in the person of the first man, Adam, the sentence 
of death was pronounced on all. In like manner, through 
man also is to be the resurrection from death, inasmuch as in 
the person of the Second Man, the anointed Messiah, the 
pledge was given of future life to all. None shall be ex- 
cluded ; all shall rise; all shall be delivered from the power 
of death. First, is Christ Himself ; then, His true followers 
at the moment of His return. Then will be the end of all 
things, when our relations to Christ shall be lost in our rela- 
tions to Him who is supreme above all. But that end shall 
not be, till Christ has put down every power, however mighty, 
which now sways the destinies of the world. He shall continue 
His reign till, in the words of the Psalm, ‘all enemies shall be 
subdued under His feet ;’ all enemies, and amongst them the 
last and greatest, Death himself. Yet, however highly Christ 
is exalted as the Lord who sits on the right hand of God, as 
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the Son of man who is crowned with glory and honour, there 
is yet a higher sphere beyond; and when His work is over, 
He Himself will retire from the victorious contest, and God 
shall be the One pervading principle of the universe. Such is 
the full length of the prospect opened tous by the revival of 
Christ ; else, indeed, we should be, as I said before, objects of 
the deepest commiseration ; all our strongest feelings, all our 
most active labours, would have been without an object. What 
would then be the meaning of those who, in their affection for 
their departed friends, are baptized for them, and for them 
undergo the responsibilities and hardships of a Christian’s 
life2 What would be the meaning, in our own case, of our 
hourly exposure to danger and death? Itis no exaggeration. 
1 protest to you, by that which is dearest to me in the world,— 
my pride in you my converts which I have in Him in whose 
name I suffer,—TI protest to you, that I am daily on the verge 
of the grave. And, to take the most recent instance, if I had 
rested only on human hopes when I fought the other day at 
Ephesus as tf with wild beasts in the amphitheatre, what 
would have been my gain? No: if there be no resurrection, 
we must speak in the language, not of those high spirits who, 
even in the heathen world, despised all danger in the hope of 
immortality, but rather of those Epicurean sensualists, whose 
very words have been anticipated by the prophet Isaiah: “ Let 
us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.’ Be not deceived by 
the sensual arguments, which really prompt this denial of the 
resurrection. Even the heathen proverb warns you that good 
characters are not proof against the contamination of evil 
words. Wake from your drunken revelry to a sense of duty ; 
Sor there are those among you who know nothing of God and 
His power. To your shame be it spoken. 


eee 


Tue ApostLe’s Hope or IMMORTALITY. 


THE preceding argument is the earliest and greatest instance 
of the Christian argument for a future life. It is to ayoument 
the New Testament what the Phedo of Plato and the fora fu- 
Tusculan Disputations of Cicero are to the heathen τὸ αὐ 
philosophy. The belief in a future life is elsewhere urged, 
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assumed, implied; but here alone we are able to trace the new 
elements which the Apostle regards as carrying fresh convic- 
tion to his Greek converts, and to himself asa Pharisee. The 
belief itself was familiar to both; but it is here asserted on 
grounds which, both to Gentile and to Pharisee, were alike 
unknown before. 

The whole argument, though branching out in various 
edd forms, resolves itself into the belief of one fact— 
on the Re- the resurrection (or, as the Apostle here calls it, the 
SP Onin. meueval) of Christ. For, first, he appeals to this ge- 

neral belief as justifying the possibility of a belief in 
a general resurrection: ‘If the dead are not raised, then is 
Christ not raised.’ One instance of a victory over death is 
enough to prove that it is not intrinsically absurd. And, 
secondly, he regards it as an instance which proves not only 
the possibility, but the necessity of such an issue for the human 
race: ‘ Christ is the first fruits of the dead.’ He, the Messiah, 
opens a new era in the history of the world; He goes before, 
and all others necessarily follow. And thirdly, on the belief 
in Christ and on Christ’s resurrection, the Apostle has staked 
everything. If it is to lead to nothing further than this storm 
and tumult and strife, in which an Apostle’s life is of necessity 
passed, then the greatest hopes that ever were raised will be 
disappointed ; the greatest energies that ever were exerted will 
have been employed in vain. 

Such is the substance of the argument when divested of its 
peculiar form and of its digressions. Philosophical arguments 
there are none, beyond what Cicero had already stated,! when he 
argued that, but for the instinct of immortality, no one would ~ 
be so mad as to spend his life in toils and dangers. Theological 
arguments there are none, beyond what may be found in Rab- 
binical treatises,” which in outward form expressed the belief 
that the Messiah would come at the end of all things, and that 
God would then swallow up Death. But there is a life and 
force here breathed through them all, which makes us feel that, 
whereas they were before like the dry bones of the prophet, 
they now ‘live, and stand on their feet, an exceeding great 
army.’ The Apostle’s argument is in fact, though not in form, 
the same as that of our Lord to the Sadducees: ‘ God is not a 
God of the dead, but of the living.’ ‘If He called Himself 


1 1 Tusc. Disp. i. 15. ? See Wetstein on xv. 24, 54. 
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the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, then those whom He 
brought into so close a connexion with Himself must partake 
of His life.’ So here St. Paul argues that so great an event 
as the resurrection of Christ cannot end in nothing; the faith 
which has been built upon it, the converts that have been won 
by it, the hopes that have been raised upon it, the new epoch 
that has been begun with it, must extend beyond the grave, 
even to the utmost limits of humanimagination. He does not 
say, ‘ We are miserable now, and therefore must be compen- 
sated by a reward hereafter ;’ but, ‘ We shall be miserable now, 
if our faith is not a substance, but a delusion ; and it will be a 
delusion, unless our life reaches into the next world, as Christ’s 
life has reached.’ He does not say, ‘ The Messiah is to come; 
and then, in order to fill up His glory and show His power, the 
dead shall rise ;’ but, ‘ The Messiah has come; already in this 
life is the beginning of another ; the succession of resurrections 
is now opened, which shall not be closed till all be completed.’ 

In this, as in almost all the Apostolical teaching, the whole 
strength and impulse of the argument are derived from the 
fervour with which the Apostle embraced the thought of 
Christ’s appearance and work on earth. As logical or rheto- 
rical arguments, his reasonings may be such as were already 
in existence, or such as may appear to us inconclusive; but as 
consequences from the acknowledgment of the grandeur (if one 
may so say) of the event which had transfixed and absorbed his 
whole imagination and being, they are irresistible. They may 
fail of themselves in persuading us of a future state, but they 
cannot fail in persuading us of his intense conviction of the 
reality of Christ’s resurrection; and not of its reality only, but 
of its supreme importance as a turning-point in the destinies of 
the human race. And in proportion as this is impressed upon 
ourselves, in that proportion will our belief in a future state be 
as unshaken as his; and this Chapter be used, as it always has 
been used, for the consolation and hope of all mourners. 
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Ture Mopr or THE RESURRECTION. 


8° ANN’ ἐρεῖ τις Πῶς ἐγείρονται ot νεκροί; ποίῳ δὲ σώματι 
ἔρχονται; **adpwv, σὺ ὃ σπείρεις, οὐ ζωοποιεῖται, ἐὰν 
μὴ ἀποθάνῃ" * καὶ ὃ σπείρεις, οὐ τὸ σῶμα τὸ γενησόμενον 
σπείρεις, ἀλλὰ γυμνὸν κόκκον, εἰ τύχοι, σίτου ἤ τινος τῶν 
λοιπῶν" “δὸ δὲ θεὸς " δίδωσιν αὐτῷ σῶμα καθὼς ἠθέλησεν, 


5 “Adpov. > αὐτῷ δίδωσι. 


35But some one will say, ‘ How are the dead raised up? and with what 
body do they come?’ *°Fool! that which thow sowest is not quickened, 
except it die; *‘and that which thou sowest, thou sowest not that body 


that will be, but bare grain, it may be of wheat, or of some of the other 
kinds of grain ; **but God giveth it a body as He willed, and to each of 


35 The Resurrection itself | stronger moral condemnation 


having been thus maintained, the 
Apostle proceeds to answer ques- 
tions, which arose from a too 
literal and material conception of 
it. This he does by pointing out 
the greatness of the change 
necessarily effected by death, and 
the consequent impossibility of 
transferring our notions of this 
life unaltered to that which is to 
come. 

ἐγείρονται, ἔρχονται, ‘are to be 
raised, are to come.’ 

σώματι. Throughout this pas- 
sage, the corresponding modern 
notions would be better conveyed 
not by the word ‘body,’ but 
‘organisation,’ or ‘ framework.’ 

36-38 The first analogy used 
by the Apostle is that of corn, 
which is an instance, not merely 
of existence being preserved in 
spite of change, but of change 
being absolutely necessary for its 
perfection, Comp. John xii. 24. 

36 ἄφρων, ‘Fool!’ This ex- 
pression, as elsewhere in the New 
Testament (see especially Luke 
xi. 40, xii. 20),. indicates a 





than would be pronounced on a 
mere scrupulous inquirer, and is 
in favour, therefore, of taking 
the harsher view of these ob- 
jectors. 

σύ. ‘Thou’ is emphatic here, 
as if saying, ‘Learn by thine 
own experience ;’—‘the very 
seed which thou thyself sowest ; ’ 
—‘even in the case of ordinary 
human sowing.’ 

37 εἰ τύχοι, ‘ perhaps;’ see xiv. 


τῶν λοιπῶν, 1.6. σπερμάτων. 

ἠθέλησεν, ‘as He willed,’ refers 
back to the original act of crea- 
tion. The present operations of 
nature are not the result of ac- 
cident, but of one original Divine 
law. 

38 ἑκαστῷ τῶν σπερμάτων ἴδιον 
σῶμα. Comp. Gen. i. 11. 

The second analogy is sug- 
gested by the last words of the 
preceding one. As each seed 
has its own peculiar type, so each 
order of creation has its separate 
composition: and hence, from 
the endless variety of organisa- 
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Xe ,ὔ lal , a ἴὸὃ lal 89 ΕῚ a Ἀ 
aed gee: TWV od Us aedabacna toOLOV TWILL. ουπασα σὰρξ 


ἡ αὐτὴ σάρξ, ἀλλὰ ἄλλη μὲν "ἀνθρώπων, ἄλλη δὲ σὰρξ 
κτηνῶν, “ἄλλη δὲ [σάρξ] πτηνῶν, ἄλλη δὲ ἰχθύων. τὰ καὶ 
σώματα ἐπουράνια, καὶ σώματα ἐπίγεια" ἀλλὰ ἑτέρα * μὲν 
ἡ τῶν ἐπουρανίων. δόξα, ἑτέρα δὲ ἡ τῶν ἐπιγείων. a ἄλλη 
δόξα ἡλίου, καὶ ἄλλη. δόξα σελήνης, καὶ ἄλλη δόξα a ἀστέ- 
pov ἀστὴρ γὰρ ἀστέρος διαφέρει ἐ ἐν δόξῃ. * "οὕτως καὶ ἡ 
ἀνάστασις τῶν νεκρῶν. σπείρεται ἐν φθορᾷ, ἐγείρεται ἐν 
ἀφθαρσίᾳ" * σπείρεται ἐν ἀτιμίᾳ, ἐγείρεται ἐν δόξῃ" σπεί- 


4 σὺ ἴδιον. > Add σὰρξ. © ἄλλη δὲ ἰχθύων, ἄλλη δὲ πτηνῶν. 
4 The hiatus in MS. C. which began in XIII. 8. ends at [μὲν ἡ τῶν. 


the seeds its own body. * All flesh is not the same flesh: but there is 
one of men, another flesh of beasts, another flesh of birds, and another 
of fishes. “*°There are also heavenly bodies, and bodies terrestrial : 
but the glory of the heavenly is one, and that of the terrestrial is another. 
“1There is one glory of the sun, and another glory of the moon, and 


another glory of the stars : 
also is the resurrection of the dead. 
in incorruption : 


for star differeth from star in glory. 


42 So 


It is sown in corruption, it is raised 
*it is sown in dishonour, it is raised in glory: 


it is 





tions in things seen, he argues 
the possibility of a new organisa- 
tion yet to be disclosed hereafter. 


39 κτηνῶν, ‘ quadrupeds;’ pro- 
perly, ‘ beasts of burden.’ 

40 σώματα ἐπουράνια. In the 
first instance he means_ the 


angels; with the ‘ glory’ (δόξα) 
of the light, which is described 
as attending their appearance 
(comp. Matt. xxviii. 3; Acts 
ΧΙ. 7). But he passes to the 
wider sense which includes the 
stars, according to the modern 
phrase, ‘ heavenly bodies,’ or as 
in the contrast drawn by Galen 
(De Usu Part. 17, 6, in Wetstein 
ad loc.) between τὰ ἄνω σώματα 
(expressly meaning thereby the 
sun, moon, and stars) and ra 
γήϊνα σώματα. And the word 
‘glory’ especially leads him to 
dwell on this new analogy, as 
illustrated by the variety of the 
‘celestial phenomena themselves. 

41 ‘I say not star, but stars; 
for even in them there is a 


difference.’ The object of the 
clause is (not to indicate a dif- 
ference between the future con- 
ditions of the blessed, but) to 
give a new instance of the end- 
less subdivision of variety in this 
world. 

42 He now applies these ana- 
logies to the resurrection. There 
is no word which can be precisely 
selected as the nominative to 
σπείρεται and ἐγείρεται. Thesense 
requires σῶμα: the construction, 
ἢ ἀνάστασις. This indeterminate 
meaning is best rendered ‘There 
is a sowing,’ ‘there is a raising.’ 
Throughout this parallel, the 
image of the verb is taken 
from the seed; the image of the 
substantives, from the variety of 
visible organisations. Compare 
the whole passage with 2 Cor. 
v. 1, 2, and Phil. iti. 21: ‘Who 
shall change our vile body (τὸ 
σῶμα THs ταπεινώσεως ἡμῶν) to 
the likeness of His glorious body 
(τῷ σώματι τῆς δόξης αὐτοῦ). 
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ρεται ἐν ἀσθενείᾳ, ἐγείρεται ἐν δυνάμει" ““ 
ψυχικόν, ἐγείρεται σῶμα πνευματικόν. 
ψυχικόν, " ἔστιν καὶ πνευματικόν. 


FIRST EPISTLE: CHAP. XV. 44—49. 


, 
σπείρεται σῶμα 
"εἰ ἔστιν σῶμα 


45 οὕτως καὶ γέγραπται: 


᾿Εγένετο ὁ πρῶτος [ἄνθρωπος] ᾿Αδὰμ, εἰς ψυχὴν ζῶσαν, ὁ 


ἔσχατος ᾿Αδὰμ εἰς πνεῦμα ζωοποιοῦν. 


® Omit εἰ, 


sown in weakness, it is raised in strength : 


is raised a spiritual body. 
spiritual. 
soul ;’ 


44 ‘A natural body’ (σῶμα 
ψυχικὸν) 15, as the name implies 
(not simply a dead corpse, but) 
‘a body animated by the prin- 
ciple of animal life;’ according 
to the threefold division of human 
nature (1 Thess. v. 23) taken by 
St. Paul, partly from the Aristo- 
telian phraseology, partly from 
the new ideas of Christianity. 

The ‘spiritual body’ (σῶμα 
πνευματικόν) 15 the organisation 
animated by the Divine life 
breathed into it from the Spirit 
of God. 


εἰ ἔστιν σῶμα ψυχικόν, ἔστιν καὶ 
πνευματικόν. He argues that, if 
there is a lower stage, there will 
also be a higher stage. 


45 The contrast is suggested 
and confirmed by the words of 
Gen. ii. 7 (LXX.), which is 
quoted literally, with the addition 
of the words πρῶτος and ᾿Αδάμ. 
The quotation is made for the 
sake of the implied contrast, 
which, to the Apostle’s mind, 
followed from the already exist- 
ing Rabbinical doctrine, that 
Christ was the second Adam. 
‘The last Adam is the Messiah.’ 
(Neve Shalom ix. 9, Schottgen 
ad loc.) The contrast between 
the ‘ quickening spirit’ (πνεῦμα 
ζωοποιοῦν) of the Second Adam, 


46 ἀλλ᾽ ov πρῶτον 


> καὶ ἔστιν σῶμα πνευμ. 


44it is sown a natural body, it 


If there is a natural body, there is also a 
“And so it is written, ‘ The first man Adam was made a living 
the last Adam a quickening spirit. 


46Howbeit that was not 


and the ‘living soul’ (ψυχὴ 
ζῶσα) of the first, may the secona 
have been suggested by Adam. 
the Rabbinical distinction drawn 
between the words in Gen. ii. 7: 
‘The Lord breathed into Adam 
the breath of life’ (πνοὴν ζωῆς), 
and ‘he became a living soul’ 
(ψυχὴν ζῶσαν) ; as though the 
first were a higher life imparted 
to man from above, and the 
second a lower animal life which 
he acquired by his fall. ‘‘* And 
God breathed the breath of life.” 
See what man is to do, to whom 
God gave a holy soul, that He 
might give him the life of the 
world to come. But he, by his 
sins, turned himself to the animal 
soul of brutes.’ Jalkath Raboni, 
fol. 17, 1. ‘It is not written, 
“He made man a living soul,” 
but ‘‘ Man became a living soul. . 
Man of himself turned to the life 
of creatures taken from the earth, 
and left the life created aha 
which gave life to its possessor. 
Rabbi Tarchum said, “ Let us 
return to that which at first 
dwelt in.us.”’ (Schdttgen on . 
1 Cor. ii. 18, 14.) 

πνεῦμα ζωοποιοῦν, ie. ‘not 
merely a soul alive in itself, but 
a spirit which gives life to 
others.’ Compare John y. 21, 
vi. 63, xi. 25, xiv. 6. 
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τὸ πνευματικόν, ἀλλὰ τὸ ψυχικόν, ἔπειτα τὸ πνευματικόν. 
“7 6 πρῶτος ἄνθρωπος ἐκ γῆς χοϊκός, ὃ δεύτερος ἄνθρωπος" 
ἐξ οὐρανοῦ. 48 οἷος ὁ χοϊκός, τοιοῦτοι καὶ οἱ χοϊκοί, καὶ οἷος 
ὁ ἐπουράνιος, τοιοῦτοι καὶ οἱ ἐπουράνιοι" “ὃ καὶ καθὼς ἐφο- 
ρέσαμεν τὴν εἰκόνα τοῦ χοϊκοῦ," φορέσωμεν καὶ τὴν εἰκόνα 


« Add ὁ Κύριος. > φορέσομεν. 


first which is spiritual, but that which is natural, and afterward that 
which is spiritual. *’The first man is from the earth, *earthy: the 
second man is from heaven. “As is the earthy, such are also the earthy: 


and as is the heavenly, such are also the heavenly. “And as we bore 
the image of the earthy, let us bear also the image of the heavenly. 


® Gr. of the dust. 


46, 47 ἀλλ᾽ ov πρῶτον τὸ πνευ- 
ματικόν. ‘ But the spiritual body 
is not the first ;’ in allusion to the 
first and second Adam, as en- 
larged upon in verse 47. Earthy 
(χοϊκός), more properly ‘ of dust,’ 
ie. as described in Gen. ii. 7, 
χοῦν λαβὼν ἀπὸ τῆς γῆς. 

‘From Heaven’ (ἐξ οὐρανοῦ). 
Although this need not imply 
more than our Lord’s Divine 
origin generally, as in John iii. 
13, yet the precision of the 
contrast seems to point to some- 
thing more particular, as e.g. 
His miraculous birth or the 
heavenly form assumed by Him 
since His resurrection. Philo 
(De Alleg. Leg. i. 12,13; Mund. 
Opif. ο. 46) “explains the two 
accounts of the creation in the 
first and second chapters of 
Genesis, as referring to the double 
creation, first of the heavenly 
(οὐράνιος) or ideal man, then of 
the earthly (γήϊνος) man. From 
these passages, or from acommon 
source, the expressions may have 
come to the Apostle. The dif- 
ference consists: (1) in the in- 
terpretation of the ‘heavenly 
man,’ not in an ideal sense, but 
as exemplified in Christ ; (2) in 
the fact, that Philo’s interpreta- 





tion, which makes the heavenly 
pr ecede the earthly, is based on 
the two passages Gen. i. 27, ii. 
7; whereas the Apostle’s in- 
terpretation, which makes the 
earthly precede the heavenly, is 
ace on the two clauses of Gen. 
LA. 

47 ὃ κύριος (A. D3. J. K., omit- 
ted in B. C. D!. H. F. G.) is pro- 
bably an interpolation. It was, 
as Tertullian asserts (in Mare. 
i. 10), substituted by Marcion 
here for ἄνθρωπος, as in verse 45 
for ᾿Αδάμ, to support his notion, 
that the human body of Christ 
was brought with Him from 
heaven ; and then, having been 
thus incorporated in the text, 
it was turned by Chrysostom 
against the supporters of this 
very opinion in the fourth cen- 
tury. 

48 ‘The earthy’ (οἱ χοϊκοί), 
=men in their mortal state; 
‘the heavenly’ (οἱ ἐπουράνιοι), 
=Christians after the resur- 
rection. 

49 The mere contemplation of 
Christ ought to transform us into 
His likeness not only hereafter 
but now. See 2 Cor. iii. 18, iv. 
11; Rom. viii. 29; Phil. iii. 21; 
1 John iii. 2. 
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» Ὁ , 50 
Τοῦ επουρανιου. 


FIRST EPISTLE: CHAP. XV. 50—62. 


τοῦτο δέ φημι, ἀδελφοί, ὅτι σὰρξ καὶ 


αἷμα βασιλείαν θεοῦ κληρονομῆσαι οὐ δύνανται, οὐδὲ ἡ 


φθορὰ τὴν ἀφθαρσίαν "κληρονομήσει. ° 


ὑμῖν πάντες [μὲν 


λέ έγω. 


5 κληρονομεῖ. 


1idod μυστήριον 


"κοιμηθησόμεθα, οὐ πάντες δὲ 


> μὲν ov kom, πάντες δὲ ἀλλαγ. See note. 


5°Now this I say, brethren, that flesh and blood cannot inherit the 


kingdom of God, neither shall corruption inherit incorruption. 


51 Behold 


I tell you a mystery. We shall all sleep, but we shall not all be changed, 


φορέσωμεν in A. C. D. EH. F. 
G. J. K. Vulgate and Fathers 
has so great a preponderance of 
authority over φορέσομεν in B. 
that in spite of the hortatory 
character which has no con- 
nexion with the context, it must 
be preferred. The wish to re- 
tain the narrative character of 
the passage, as well as the like- 
ness of sound between the two 
words according to the later 
pronunciation of Greek, may 
account for the confusion. He 
blends together (as in Rom. vi. 
5) the change of death with the 
change of conversion—‘as before 
our baptism we bore (ἐφορέσαμεν) 
the likeness of mortality, so now 
let us bear the likeness of 
Christ.’ 

50, 51 He winds up the whole 
argument by a solemn conclu- 
sion. ‘But this I say’ (τοῦτο 
δέ φημι) is his mode of calling 
attention to an emphatic warn- 
ing, aS in vii. 29: ‘ Whatever 
may be the speculations concern- 
The ing the resurrection, 
Change. and whatever the an- 
swer to them, this is certain, 
that human nature with its sin- 
fal infirmities (σὰρξ καὶ αἷμα, as 
in Matt. xvi. 17) cannot inherit 
the kingdom of God’ (com- 
pare vi. 10); the human body, 
if it is to rise again, must be 
entirely charged. 

ἰδοὺ μυστήριον 


ὑμῖν λέγω. 


‘ Behold—look my words full 
in the face—they contain a 
truth, which we are slow to 
recognise, but which is true 
notwithstanding.’ μυστήριον 18 
used here as in ii. 7, Eph. ii. 
3-5, for what was once hid, but 
now revealed to and by lim. It 
may be doubted whether the 
expression refers to the par- 
ticular description which follows, 
of the change of those who will 
be alive at Christ’s coming; or 
to the statement, immediately 
preceding, of the general change 
needed for all. In favour of the 
more particular reference, is the 
parallel passage in 1 Thess. iv. 
15, ‘This we say unto you by 
the word of the Lord.’ In favour 
of the more general reference is 
the solemn declaration already 
made—‘ This I say,’ in verse 
50, and the fact that in si- 
milar expressions elsewhere, the 
Apostle usually refers rather to 
his preceding than to~his suc- 
ceeding words. 

Of all the various readings 
of this perplexed passage that of 
the Received Text as contained 
in B. D3’. E. J. K. is the best, 
πάντες μὲν (B. om. μὲν) od κοιμη- 
θησόμεθα. πάντες δὲ ἀλλαγησό- 
μεθα, ‘We shall all of us, not 
die, but be changed;’ i.e. 
‘Although it is by no means 
certain that all of us (i.e. myself 
and the Corinthians) shall die, 
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ἀλλαγησόμεθα, δ" 
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ἐν ἀτόμῳ, ἐν ῥιπῇ ἢ ὀφθαλμοῦ, ἐ ἐν τῇ ἐσχάτῃ 
σάλπιγγι: σαλπίσει γάρ, καὶ οἱ νεκροὶ 


3 
ἀναστήσονται 


* ἐγερθήσονται. 


52in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump: for the 
trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall rise incorruptible, and we shall 


yet it is certain that we shall all 
of us be changed.’ The passage 
is personal to himself and his 
readers, and is written under the 
same expectation as that which 
appears in the parallel passage of 
1 Thess. iv. 15-17, and in the 
expressions of vii. 29, and Phil. 
iv. 5, that the end of all things 
would take place within that 
generation. 

κοιμᾶσθαι is not precisely 
identical with ἀποθνήσκειν, al- 
though often used as equivalent 
to it; expressing rather the sleep 
consequent on death, than the 
act itself of dying. The words 
therefore do not assert the posi- 
tive immunity of the last sur- 
vivors from the death which he 
had spoken of in verse 22, as the 
common lot of all mankind, but 
rather that the act of dissolution 
or death will take place at once 
and in the moment of their 
change. 

The other readings, πάντες (οἱ 
πάντες, A.) μὲν (μὲν οὖν, F. 6.) 
κοιμηθησόμεθα, οὐ (οἱ, A.) πάντες 
δὲ ἀλλαγησόμεθα A. C.F.G. Lach- 
mann), or “πάντες μὲν ἀναστησό- 

μεθα οὐ πάντες δὲ ἀλλαγησόμεθα 
Ὁ. and Vulgate), either contra- 
dict the context, or require ἀλ- 
λαγησόμεθα to be taken in two 
different senses ; and the follow- 
ing clause, ἐν ἀτόμῳ, κ-τ.λ., which 
applies to an affirmative state- 
ment, like ἀλλαγησόμεθα, does 
not apply to a negative state- 
ment, like οὐκ ἀλλαγησόμεθα. 
The defence of the Received 


Text is given at great length 
and with great fairness by 
Kstius. Similar variations are 
to be found in the MSS. of 
clause 38 of the Athanasian 
Creed. The Received Text 
expresses the particular truth 
present to the Apostle’s mind, in 
reference to himself and his 
hearers. The two other classes 
of readings probably ventured 
on the correction from a wish 
to express the abstract truth, 
without any such reference. 

52 ἐν ἀτόμῳ, κιτιλ. ‘We, the 
living, shall be changed, and it 
will be in an undivided point of 
time, by a process not like the 
slow corruption and decay of 
death, but sudden, rapid, divine.’ 

ἐν TH ἐσχατῇ σάλπιγγι. The 
stress is not on the gradual 
solemnity, but on the abruptness 
of the change ; therefore the last 
trumpet is not the last of the 
seven with which, according to 
the Rabbis, the resurrection was 
accompanied, but the trumpet 
which shall sound then for the 
last time, having before sounded 
on all the great manifestations of 
judgment. (Hx. xix. 16; Ps. 
xlvil. 5; Zech. ix. 14; Isa. xxvii. 
13.) For the trumpet at the last 
day see 1 Thess. iv. 16; Matt. 
xxiv. 31, and the seven trumpets 
in Rev. viii.—xi. 

σαλπίσει, sc. ὃ σαλπικτής. It is 
(not ‘the trumpet shall sound,’ 
but) ‘he’ (i.e. ‘he whose office 
it is’) ‘shall sound the trumpet.’ 
Comp. Herod. ii. 47, ἐπεὰν θύσῃ. 
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ἄφθαρτοι, Kal ἡμεῖς ἀλλαγησόμεθα. “det yap τὸ φθαρτὸν 
τοῦτο ἐνδύσασθαι ἀφθαρσίαν καὶ τὸ θνητὸν τοῦτο ἐνδύσα- 
σθαι ἀθανασίαν. δ᾽ ὅταν δὲ τὸ φθαρτὸν τοῦτο ἐνδύσηται 
5 7 Ν Ἂς ἣν Lal > ’ὔ 5 / /, 
ἀφθαρσίαν καὶ τὸ θνητὸν τοῦτο ἐνδύσηται ἀθανασίαν, τότε 
γενήσεται ὁ λόγος ὁ γεγραμμένος, Κατεπόθη ὁ θάνατος εἰς 


be changed. 


this mortal must be clothed in immortality. 


53 For this corruptible must be clothed in incorruption, and 


°4 But when this corruptible 


shall be clothed in incorruption and this mortal shall have been clothed 
in immortality, then shall be brought to pass the word that is written, 


So in some MSS. of the Vulgate, 
‘canet enim.’ σαλπίσει is bar- 
barous Greek for σαλπίγξει. 

καί is a Hebraism, ‘ at the mo- 
ment of the trumpet’s sound, this 
shall be,’ as inthe wording of Ps. 
civ. 29, 30, 82, The two subse- 
quent clauses may be either: 
(1) united, as both depending on 
σαλπίσει, ‘ At the moment of the 
trumpet’s sound, the dead shall 
be raised and the living shall be 
changed ;’ or, (2) the first clause 
may be united with σαλπίσει, and 
the second made dependent on it, 
‘ At the moment of the resurrec- 
tion of the dead which shall take 
place at the trumpet’s sound, the 
living shall be changed.’ This 
last agrees more naturally with 
the whole context, which calls 
attention, not so much to the re- 
surrection of the dead, as to the 
change of the living adduced in 
illustration of it. 

ἡμεῖς, 1.6. ‘we the living’= 
ἡμεῖς οἱ περιλειπόμενοι, 1 Thess. 
iv. 15, in opposition to the dead 
just mentioned. 

53 δεῖ γάρ, κιτιλ. ‘We, the 
living, shall be changed, because 
our corruptible bodies must be- 
come incorruptible, like the dead 
who are raised incorruptible, and 
our mortal bodies must assume 
the immortality which saves them 
from the necessity of that death 





which in this life they will have 
escaped.’ 

54 The singular number, and 
the demonstrative pronoun, τὸ 
φθαρτὸν τοῦτο, and τὸ θνητὸν 
τοῦτο, both indicate that he is 
speaking in the first person, and 
points to his own actual body, 
‘This corruptible, this mortal 
frame, with which I am invested.’ 
Compare ai χεῖρες αὗται, ‘ these 
hands of mine,’ Acts xx. 34; 
this ‘body of death,’ Rom. vii. 
24; ‘in this’ habitation ‘we 
groan,’ 2 Cor. v. 2. For the 
general image of longing for a 
new and heavenly clothing (ἐνδύ- 
σασθαι), see 2 Cor. vy. 2, 3; Phil. 
111, 21. 

54, 55 The argument closes 
in a burst of almost poetical fer- 
vour (as in the corresponding pas- 
sage, Rom. yi. 31). Although 
connected with the subject on 
which he had just been speak- 
ing, viz. the transformation of 
himself and of those who might 
be expected themselves to live 
till the last day, yet it applies 
more or less directly to the whole 
preceding Section: ‘When this 
last and final change shall have 
been effected, when the last ves- 
tiges of corruption and death 
shall have passed away in the 
last survivors of the human race, 
then it may truly be said that 
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ἴω ,ὔὕ Ὁ“ 
νῖκος. δ΄ Ποῦ σου, θάνατε, “τὸ νῖκος ; ποῦ σου, " θάνατε, 


5 7d κέντρον ; 


‘Death is swallowed up in victory.’ 


death has ceased to exist; then 
shall be fulfilled (for this sense of 
γενήσεται, see Matt. v. 18) the 
word which has been written 
long ago’ (ὃ λόγος 6 yeypap- 
μένος). 

This passage (like the quota- 
tions in 1. 19, 20, ii. 9; Rom. 11]. 
10, ix. 25, 26; 2 Cor. vi. 16—- 
18; 1 Pet. iit, 6-10; Mark i. 
2, 3) is made up of two distinct 
passages in the Old Testament, 
Tsa. xxv. 8, Hosea xiii. 14, con- 
nected together, partly by the ge- 
neral subject, partly by the word 
νῖκος. In the first, the Apostle 
almost entirely adheres to the 
Hebrew text, and departs from 
the LXX.; in the latter, almost 
entirely adheres to the LXX. 
and departs from the Hebrew. 

(1) Isa. xxv. 8 in its first ap- 
ge plication refers to the 
swaliowed eliverance of Israel 
‘Riny? (apparently from Sen- 

nacherib), and the re- 
maining part of the passage 
(‘the Lord God will wipe away 
tears from off all faces’) is, in 
Rev. xxi. 4, applied, as the for- 
mer part here, to the destruction 
of Death. It is rendered by the 
LXX. κατέπιεν ὃ θάνατος ἰσχύσας, 
‘Death was strong and swal- 
lowed up.’ This version, which 
is against the whole tenor of the 
context, is not noticed here, and 
κατεπόθη ὃ θάνατος εἰς νῖκος, 
‘Death was swallowed up in 
victory, is an accurate transla- 
tion of the original words vba 
ny nyon, ‘He will destroy 
death for ever,’ except that, (1) 
vba is taken passively, ‘is swal- 





¥ 


» ἅδη. 


*°Where, O death, is thy victory ? 


lowed up,’ for ‘He will swal- 
low up.’ (2) vba is taken for 
‘swallow up,’ instead of the 
more general meaning of ‘ de- 
stroy ;’ a variation occasioned 
by the frequent use of καταπίνειν 
in this sense by the LXX. ; and 
in this place it suits better with 
εἰς νῖκος, ‘swallowed into vic- 
tory.’ The Rabbis also said, ‘ In 
the days of the Messiah, God will 
swallow up death’ (Wetstein ad 
loc.). (3) ny means ‘altoge- 
ther,’ and this is the conven- 
tional sense borne by the words 
eis vikos, whenever they are em- 
ployed by the LXX. to translate 
it. But St. Paul takes it not in 
this conyentional sense of ‘altoge- 
ther,’ but literally ‘into victory,’ 
and thus makes it the link of 
connexion between this and the 
passage from Hosea xiii. 14. 
That he should use the expres- 
sion at all, is a proof that in this 
quotation, one of the very few 
which approximates more to the 
Hebrew than to the LXX., he 
still has in his mind not a He- 
brew, but a Greek text—probably 
from some other version or read- 
ing than that contained in our 
present LXX. 

(11) The quotation from Ho- 
sea xiii. 14, which in its origi- 
nal sense applies to the deliver- 
ance of the northern kingdom of 
Israel from its troubles, is in the 
Hebrew 920? "πὶ ny) 727 "πὰ 
Din, ‘I will be thy plagues, Ὁ 
Death ; I will be thy destruction, 
O grave.’ 

The LXX. Version is ποῦ ἢ 


a Ν / 
δίκη σου, θάνατε; ποῦ τὸ κέντρον 
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-“ ,ὔ €. «76 ’ 4 
"τὸ κέντρον ; Td δὲ κέντρον τοῦ θανάτου ἡ ἁμαρτία, ἡ δὲ 
5 σὸ νῖκος. 


Where, O death, is thy sting? ὅδ Βαῦ the sting of death is sin, and the 


gov aon, ‘ where is thy judgment, 
O death ? where is thy goad, O 
grave?’ ποῦ arises from 73%; 
‘where ?’ having been read for 
‘18, ‘I will be;’ a change si- 
milar to that made also by the 
LXX. translators in verse 10 of 
δίκη, ‘judg- 
ment,’ is founded on the mean- 
ing which ὩΣ 3 sometimes bears 
of ‘lawsuits,’ as in Ex. xviii. 
Kévtpov,=‘ goad,’ 
as in Prov. xxvi. 3 (LXX.), 
appears to be founded on an 
attempt to go back to the root of 
INP, viz. IOP, ‘to cut,’ κέντρον 
being in like manner the sub- 


the same chapter. 


16, xxiv. 14. 


stantive derived from κεντεῖν. 
‘The sting 


variations: (1) Instead of δίκη, 
he appears to have read νίκη, 
which is altered further into 
νῖκος, for the sake of bringing it 
into closer connexion with νῖκος 
in the preceding quotation from 
Isaiah. This gives a different 
turn to the whole passage. It is 
still used by him to express 
generally the overthrow of Death, 
but that overthrow is now de- 
scribed, not as in the Hebrew 
and LXX. as a punishment in- 
flicted on Death, but as the an- 
nihilation of his power. Hence 
result further variations. (2) 
σου is changed from a subordi- 
nate to a principal place in the 
sentence, as if the sense were, 
‘Where is thy victory, the vic- 
tory on which thou wast wont 
to pride thyself?’ (3) κέντρον, 
instead of meaning the ‘goad,’ 
or ‘stroke of God’s wrath’ on 
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From this text the 
of Death” Apostle makes several 
































Death, now means the weapon 
borne by Death. (4) In conse- 
quence of this strong personifica- 
tion, θάνατε is substituted for 
aon in all the best MSS. Αἱ, Β. 
C. Ὁ. KE. F. G. and in the Latin 
Versions (A!. omits the first 
clause, ποῦ σου, θάνατε, τὸ νῖκος a 
whereas ἅδη only occurs in Δ, 
J. Κι, evidently to suit the pas- 
sage in the LXX. This agrees 
with the usage of St. Paul, who 
never employs the word ἄδης, but 
frequently personifies Death as 
an active living power (xv. 26; 
Rom. vii. 24). (5) According to! 
B. C. the order of the two clauses 
is inverted ; ‘ victory’ and ‘the 
sting’ changing the places given 
in the LXX. version of Hos, 
xiii. 14. This variation (which, 
as in the case of ἄδη, is altered 
back in Α3, Ὁ. E. F.G. J. τῷ 
to suit the LXX.) was probably 
made to bring together, as nearly 
as possible, the two words νῖκος 
which connect the quotations. ὦ 


56 Itis difficult to determine | 
whether death is here repre- | 
sented as a monster armed with 
a sting (like the scorpions of Rey. 
ix. 10), or, more probably, as a 
person bearing a goad (Acts im 
5) to annoy the world. In either . 
case, Sin is the weapon with | 
which Death inflicts his wound, _ 
and the Law is the element which 
gives poison to the sting, or force 
to the blow. The difficult—to 
modern readers almost inexplic- 
able, thought of the connexion 
of Sin with the Law is here exe) 
pressed for the first time in the 
Apostle’s writings; and is the , 
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δύ lal ε , ε ’, ς 57 lal δὲ θ A , A 
WALLS τὴς ἁμαρτίας ὁ νόμος Τῷ O€ ὕεῳ χάρις τῳ 


διδόντι ἡμῖν τὸ νῖκος διὰ τοῦ κυρίου ἡμῶν ᾿Ιησοῦ χριστοῦ. 
δδ ὥστε, ἀδελφοί μου ἀγαπητοί, ἑδραῖοι γίνεσθε, ἀμετα- 


Lal » a , ’ 
κίνητοι, περισσεύοντες ἐν TW εργῳ TOU KUPLOU TAVTOTE, 
ἴω » Ν A 
εἰδότες OTL ὁ κόπος ὑμῶν οὐκ ἔστιν κενὸς ἐν κυρίω. 
strength of sin the law ; *7but thanks be to God, who giveth us the victory 


through our Lord Jesus Christ. °8 Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye 
steadfast, unmoveable, always abounding in the work of the Lord, foras- 


much as ye know that your labour is not in vain in the Lord. 





germ of what is afterwards fully 
developed in Rom. ν. 12-21, vii. 
7-24. The natural overflow of 
the sentence into this thought 
shows its familiarity to his mind. 
It is as if he could not mention 
Sin, without adding that ‘the 
strength of sin is the law.’ 

For a similar extension of the 
argument to thoughts not neces- 
sarily connected with it, but in- 
troduced from their close asso- 
ciation with his whole frame of 
thinking and writing, compare 
B 90). in, 23, xi, 3. 

57 Atthe thought that Death, 
and with Death the two enemies 
Sin and the Law, with which he 
himself had so long struggled, 
were now overcome, he breaks 
forth into an abrupt thanksgiy- 
ing, in which the argument is 
finally dissolved. Compare Rom. 
vii. 25. 

B. D!. read νεῖκος for νῖκος, in 
all three places, and are followed 
by Jerome on Hos. xiii. ; Tertull. 
De Res. Carn. 51, 54; Cyprian 
ad Quir. iii. who read ‘in conten- 
tione,’ or ‘in contentionem.’ The 
shange, by likeness of pronunci- 


Υ2 





ation, was easy from νῖκος to νεῖ- 
kos, and the substitution of νεῖκος 
for δίκη in the LXX. would then 
be more natural. But it ismore 
probable that the reading νεῖκος 
arose from a misreading of νῖκος, 
and the sense, especially of verse 
57, agrees better with νῖκος, 
which is the usual form in later 
Greek for νίκη. There is the 
same confusion of readings be- 
tween νεῖκος and νῖκος in Hos, 
x. 11; Jer. iii. 5; Amos i. 11 
(see Hstius). 

58 The sudden subsidence of 
So impassioned a strain of tri- 
umph, into so sober a conclu- 
sion, is a remarkable instance of 
the practical character of the 
New Testament teaching. The 
expressions ἑδραῖοι, ἀμετακίνητοι, 
οὐκ ἔστιν κενὸς ἐν κυρίῳ, all have 
special reference to the resur- 
rection, and to the doubts con- 
cerning it. The last words, 
‘abounding in the work of the 
Lord,’ ‘your labour in the 
Lord,’ may refer to the homely 
duty which forms the substance 
of his subsequent remarks in the 
following chapter. 
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PARAPHRASE OF CHAP. XV. 35—58. 


It may be said, however, that though the revival of the dead is 
in itself possible and probable, yet there are difficulties attend- 
ing the manner of it. To all such foolish questions there is a 
ready answer : 


I. From the analogies of nature. 

(1) The change from seed into corn shows how life may be 
attained only through the medium of death, and how identity 
may be preserved, in spite of a total change of form. 

(2) The variety of organisation, both in the animal and 
material creation, is an instance of the vast extent to which 
new combinations of organisation can be carried, and shows 
the possibility of such combinations in the spiritual world, 
far beyond our present conceptions. 


Il. From the nature of the case. 

(1) We know the different principle of natural life in the 
First Man, or parent of the old order of creation, and of 
spiritual life in Christ, the Second Man, as the parent of the 
new order of creation. This leads us to expect, not an identity, 
but a change of organisation when that new order is fully 
accomplished. 

(2) However hard to conceive, however long unknown, yet 
the truth is certain, that change, and not continuance, is the 
mode by which we shall pass into the spiritual world. Even 
those of us who are still alive at the coming of the Lord, though 
escaping the sleep of death with its dissolution and decay, will 
not escape a change. It will be sudden and instantaneous, 
but it will be complete; this mortal frame will avoid the actual 
stroke of mortality, and be clothed with its immortal vestment. 
Then will be fulfilled the ancient song of exultation over Death, 
he will be lost in victory—his victory will be transferred to us 
—he and his weapon Sin (that weapon which owes its edge to 
our old enemy the Law) will be destroyed, through our Lord 
Jesus Christ; and this victory comes to us from God Himself. 
Therefore remain unmoved by fear or doubt ; be active in the 
work of your Master, lookiny forward to the completion and 
reward of your labours as certain. 


ιν i 
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Tue ApostTLe’s View or A Future Strate. 


THIS passage exemplifies the soberness of the Apostle’s view 
of a future life. He enters into no details, he appeals Change, 
to two arguments only: first, the endless variety of ποῦ con 
tinuity, to 
the natural world ; secondly, the power of the new je expect- 
life mtroduced by Christ. These two together fur- e¢; 
nish him with the hope that out of God’s infinite goodness and 
power, as shown in nature and in grace, life will spring out of 
death, and new forms of being wholly unknown to us here 
will fit us for the spiritual world hereafter. On one point 
only he gives a distinct and solemn assurance, namely, that 
change, and not identity of form, was the lot which awaited all ; 
not only those who were already dead, but those who might be 
still living when the end came. So firmly was the first gene- 
ration of Christians possessed with the expectation of living to 
see the Second Coming, that it is here assumed as a matter of 
course; and their fate, as near and immediate, is used to illus- 
trate the darker and more mysterious subject of the fate of 
those already departed. That vision of ‘the last man,’ which 
now seems so remote as to live only in poetic fiction, was, to 
the Apostle, an awful reality ; and is brought forward to express 
the certainty that, even here, a change must take place; the 
greatest that imagination can conceive. The last of the human 
race will have passed away ; but in that moment of final disso- 
lution, the only thought that is present to the Apostie’s mind 
is not death, but life and victory. The time was approaching, 
as 1t seemed, when, in the words of a modern author, ‘ not the 
individual only, but the species of man would be transferred to 
the list of extinct forms,’ and all the generations of men would 
be ‘ gone, lost, hushed in the stillness of a mightier death than 
had hitherto been thought of To us the end of the world, 
though indefinitely postponed, is a familiar idea; then it was 
new in itself, and its coming was expected to be immediate. 
As in the trial of his individual faith and patience,' it was 
revealed to him that ‘ Christ’s grace was sufficient for him ;’ so 
also in this trial, which appeared to await the whole existing 





» Ὁ Cor. xi, 8) 9, 
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generation of men, it was also declared to him ‘in a’ revealed 
‘mystery,’ that in that great change ‘God would give them 
the victory ’ over death and the grave, ‘ through Jesus Christ.’ 

The question with which the passage opens, and which in 
later times has often been asked again with elaborate minute- 
ness, ‘ How are the dead raised up, and with what body do 
they come?’ is met with the stern reproof, ‘Fool!’ The 
doctrine of ‘the resurrection of the body’ is a phrase which 
does not occur in the New Testament, and which, so far as it is 
here touched upon, is rather repudiated than asserted. He re- 
cognizes the fact that the difficulties which have been raised 
respecting a future life are mostly occasioned by the futile 
endeavour to form a more distinct conception of it than in our 
mortal state is possible. The inquiry which he answers is like 
that of the Sadducees, ‘ In the resurrection whose wife shall she 
be of the seven?’ and the spirit of his reply is the same as that of 
our Lord, ‘ In the resurrection they neither marry, nor are given 
in marriage, but areas the angels of Godin heaven. . . . God 
is not the God of the dead, but of the living.’ All that the 
andiden- Apostle directly asserts is that, whatever be the form 
ity. 0 at of existence after death, it will be wholly different 
Ane ee from the present, and that the infinite variety of nature 
form. renders such an expectation not only possible, but 
probable. His more positive belief or hope on this subject 
must be sought in 2 Cor. v. 1-6. But from the two passages 
combined, and from such expressions as Rom. vill. 23, ‘the 
redemption of our body ;’ Rom. viii. 11, ‘ He that raised up 
Christ from the dead shall also quicken your mortal bodies ;’ 
Phil. iii. 21, ‘ Who shall change our vile body, that it may be 
fashioned like unto His glorious body ;’ thus much may be 
inferred ;—that the Apostle’s idea of a future state is not fully 
expressed by a mere abstract belief in the immortality of the 
soul, but requires a redemption and restoration of the whole 
man. According to the ancient creed of Paganism, expressed 
in the well-known lines at the commencement of the Iliad, the 
souls of departed heroes did indeed survive death ; but these 
souls were not themselves ; they were the mere shades or ghosts 
of what had been; ‘ themselves’ were the bodies left to be 
devoured by dogs and vultures. The Apostle’s teaching, on 
the other hand, is always that, amidst whatever change, it is 
the very man himself that is preserved; and, if for the pre- 
servation of this identity any outward organisation is required, 
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then, although ‘flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of 
heaven,’ God from the infinite treasure house of the new 
heavens and new earth will furnish that organisation, as He 
has already furnished it to the several stages of creation in the 
present order of the world. ‘If God so clothe the grass of 
the field, which to-day -is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven, 
shall He not much rather clothe you, O ye of little faith.’ 
* Ye do err, not knowing . . . the power of God.’ 
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THE CONCLUSION. 
Cuap. XVI. 1—24. 


THE conclusion of this Epistle, as of that to the Romans, 
Ephesians, Colossians, and the Second to Timotheus, is taken 
up with matters more or less personal and secular. Of these 
The Col. the first is the collection amongst the Gentile 
lection for Churches for the poorer Christians in Judea. From 
the poor é = 

Christians Whatever cause, there was at this period much poverty ' 
of Pales- in Palestine, compared with the other Eastern pro- 
a vinces of the Roman Empire. The chief allusions 
contained in the Apostolical Epistles to the duties of the rich 
towards the poor, are those which we find in connexion with 
the contribution here mentioned, and in the Epistle of St. 
James (ii. 1-6, v. 1-6), and that to the Hebrews (xii. 16), 
both addressed, if not to Judea, at least to Jewish commu- 
nities. And with this agrees the great stress laid in the 
Gospels on the duty of almsgiving. We learn also from the 
account of the last struggle for independence in Josephus, how 
deeply the feelings of the poor were embittered against the 
rich in Jerusalem, so as to give to the intestine factions of that 
time something of the character of a social war. 

This was in part occasioned by the greater density of 
population in Palestine, compared with the thinly inhabited 
tracts of Greece and Asia Minor; in part by the strongly 
marked distinction of rich and poor, which had been handed 
down to the Jews from the earlier periods of their history, 
where we are familiar with it from the denunciations of Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, and Nehemiah. The Christians, besides, were, asa 
general rule, from the poorer classes (James ii. 5), and would 
be subject to persecutions and difficulties on account of their 
religion (Heb. x. 34). From the mention of the poor as a 
distinct class in the Christian Church, in Acts xi, 29 ; Gal ii. 10, 
and in the passages relating to the contribution now in question, 
it would seem that the community of property at Jerusalem must 
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have either declined or failed of its object ; and may have even 
contributed to occasion the great poverty which we thus find 
prevailing in the period of twenty or thirty years after its 
first mention. So pressing was the necessity at the time when 
St. Paul first parted from the Church of Jerusalem, that an 
express stipulation was made in behalf of this very point 
(Gal. ii. 10). ‘To remember the poor’ was the one link by 
which the Apostle of the Gentiles was still bound to the 
Churches of Judea. This pledge was given, probably, before 
his second journey. But it was not till his third and last 
journey, that the preparations were made for the great contri- 
bution of which he now speaks. From this passage, confirmed 
indirectly by Gal. 11. 10, vi. 10, it would appear that he had 
first given orders for the collection in the Churches of Galatia. 
From 2 Cor. viii. 10, ix. 2, it also appears, that the orders 
here given to the Corinthians had been received by them a 
year before the time of the Second Epistle, and therefore some 
months before this Epistle. 

At this time, he had not quite determined whether to 
take it to Jerusalem himself; possibly he had the intention of 
going at once to the West, and even afterwards when he had 
left Ephesus and reached Macedonia (2 Cor. viii. ix.), he was 
still doubtful whether the Corinthian collection would he 
sufficiently large for his purpose. But by the time that he 
had actually arrived at Corinth, his exhortations in this and 
in the Second Epistle had raised the desired sum; and in 
writing from thence to Rome, he announced his intention of 
tuking it at once to Jerusalem (Rom. xv. 25, 26); an intention 
which he fulfilled during his last visit (Acts xxiv. 17). See 
further the notes on 2 Cor. vill. and ix. 
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FIRST EPISTLE: CHAP. XVI. 


Toe 


XVI. 'ITept δὲ τῆς oyias THs εἰς τοὺς ἁγίους ὥσπερ 
διέταξα ταῖς ἐκκλησίαις τῆς Γαλατίας, οὕτως καὶ ὑμεῖς 


ποιήσατε. 


2 Ν 7 a 4 4 ε A > 
κατὰ μίαν "σαββάτου ἕκαστος ὑμῶν παρ 


® σαββάτων. 


xvi. ‘Now concerning the collection for the saints, as 1 appointed to 


the churches of Galatia, even so do ye. 


1 oyia=cvddAgSyy in classical 
Greek (see Wetstein for the 
Theeo Word), in the Vulgate 
lection. ¢ eollecta.” The word 
‘collecta’ is used for the assem- 
blies in which the collections took 
place, as in Jerome’s story (ad 
Gal. vi.) of the last words of St. 
John, which were uttered ‘ per 
singulas collectas.’ 


eis, ‘ for the benefit of.’ 


διέταξα, “1 gave orders when I 
was there.’ 


ταῖς ἐκκλησίαις τῆς Tadarias, 
i.e. ‘the Churches of the several 
cities or villages of Galatia.’ 
This arrangement must have 
been made in the-journey, de- 
scribed in Acts xvii. 23, as is 
confirmed by the allusion which, 
in his Epistle to the Galatians 
(ii. 10), he makes to such a con- 
tribution. Bengel:—‘ Galatarum 
exemplum Corinthiis, Corinthio- 
rum exemplum Macedonibus, 
Macedonum et Corinthiorum ex- 
emplum Romanis proponit. 2 
Cor. ix. 2; Rom. xv.26. Magna 
exemplorum vis.’ 


2 κατὰ μίαν σαββάτου. ‘ On 
every first day of the week.’ pia 
: σαββάτου is a literal 
ce ΠΩ το translation of the He- 
bbc brew phrase, ‘one of 
the sabbath, two of the sabbath,’ 
&ec. i.e. one after the sabbath, 
two after the sabbath. (See 


*Upon the first day of the week 


Lightfoot on Matt. xxviii. 1.) So 
ἡμέρα μία =‘ the first day,’ Gen. 
1. ὅ. Thisis the earliest mention 
of the observance of the first day 
of the week. The collections 
were to be made on that day, as 
most suited to the remembrance 
of their Christian obligations. 
And from this verse, or from the 
practice implied by it, has been 
derived the custom, still con- 
tinued in almost all Christian 
Churches, of offerings for the 
poor on Sundays, or at least at 
the times of the Holy Communion. 
It is to be observed, however, 
that there is nothing to prove 
public assemblies, inasmuch as 
the phrase zap’ ἑαυτῷ (‘by him- 
self, at his own house’) implies 
that the collection was to be 
made individually and in private. 
This is confirmed by the exhor- 
tation, in allusion to the same 
subject, in 2 Cor. ix. 7: ‘ Let 
each man give as he has deter- 
mined in his heart, not grudgingly 
or of necessity: for God loveth 
a cheerful giver. The word 
θησαυρίζων, “ hoarding,’ or ‘ trea- 
suring up,’ also implies that the 
money was to remain in each in- 
dividual’s house till the Apostle 
came for it. 

ὅ τι ἂν εὐοδῶται, ‘as he may 
have ῬΙΟΒρουθα  βξεκαθὼς εὐπο- 
petro τις, Acts xi. 29, and καθὸ 
ἐὰν ἐχῇ, 2 Cor. viii. 12. Properly 
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ἑαυτῷ τιθέτω θ iCwv 0 τι ἂν εὐοδῶ ἵ Oo 
ἑαυτῷ τιθέτω θησαυρίζων 6 τι ἂν εὐοδῶται, ἵνα μή, ὅταν 


ἔλθω, τότε λογίαι γίνωνται. 


ὃ 5 


ὅταν δὲ παραγένωμαι, ous 


"ἂν δοκιμάσητε, du ἐπιστολῶν τούτους πέμψω ἀπενεγκεῖν 


τὴν χάριν ὑμῶν εἰς “ἹἹερουσαλήμ" 
κἀμὲ πορεύεσθαι, σὺν ἐμοὶ πορεύσονται. 


ἘΞ ἐὰν δὲ "ἄξιον n TOU 


ὃ ἐλεύσομαι δὲ 


πρὸς ὑμᾶς, ὅταν Μακεδονίαν διέλθω: Μακεδονίαν γὰρ 


a ἐάν͵ 


> ἐὰν δὲ ἢ ἄξιον. 


let each one of you lay by him in store, as it bath prospered him, that 


there be no gatherings when I come. 


%And when I am with you, whom- 


soever ye shall approve, them will I send by letters, to bring your gift? 


unto Jerusalem. 
me. 


*And if it be meet that I go also, they shall go with 
° Now I will come unto you, when I have passed through Macedonia: 


* (rr. grace. 


it signifies ‘ having a good jour- 
ney, as in Rom. i. 10. 

τότε. .. γίνωνται, ‘ be going on 
at the time when I come, and 
when I ought to be occupied 
with higher matters.’ 

3 οὃς av δοκιμάσητε. The Co- 
rinthians themselves were to 
choose their agents, probably to 
prevent the possibility of misap- 
propriation, as others had been 
chosen for a like purpose by the 
other Churches. See 2 Cor. viii. 
18-20. 

δ ἐπιστολῶν. The plural is 
used, because there are several 
persons. The word is probably 
to be taken with πέμψω. Com- 
pare συστατικῶν ἐπιστολῶν, 2 Cor. 
aii, 1. 

χάρις is used for the contribu- 
tion here as in 2 Cor. viii. 4. 

4 ἐὰν δὲ ἄξιον ἢ, ‘if it be 
worth my journey.’ This ex- 
pression of doubt shows that he 
did not settle his final plan 
(Rom. xv. 28-32) till his arrival 
at Corinth. 

5-9 The second point, to 
which the mention of the collec- 
tions naturally brings him, is his 
journey to Corinth ; and here he 
has to announce that his earlier 


plan, which hehad communicated 
to them previously, was now 
altered. This plan had 
been (as we learn from 
2 Cor. i. 16) to cross over the 
Aigeean from Ephesus to Corinth, 
to go thence through Greece to 
Macedonia, and then to return 
for a second visit to Corinth: 
whereas now he determines to 
pass first through Macedonia, 
and make one visit only at Co- 
rinth at the end of his Grecian 
journey. This alteration was 
made (2 Cor. i. 23) in conse- 
quence of the tidings brought to 
him of the disorders in the Co- 
rinthian Church, that he might 
leave time for his First Epistle 
to have its due effect, before he 
interposed with them personally. 
The change, as we see from 2 
Cor. i. 17-23, x. 2, gave occa- 
sion for much misapprehension, 
the correction of which is one 
object of the Second Hpistle. 

5 Μακεδονίαν γὰρ διέρχομαι. 
‘I say, “when I have passed 
through Macedonia,” for it is now 
my iatantion to do so, instead of 
coming to you at once.’ διέρχο- 
μαι, ‘I am to pass.’ 

He omits here the usual phrase 


His plan. 
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διέρχομαι, * πρὸς ὑμὰς δὲ΄ τυχὸν παραμενῶ ἢ καὶ παραχει- 
μάσω, ἵνα ὑμεῖς με προπέμψητε οὗ ἐὰν nope Fou 
θέλω γὰρ ὑμᾶς ἄρτι ἐν παρόδῳ ἰδεῖν. ἐλπίζω " γὰρ Χρόνον 
τινὰ ἐπιμεῖναι πρὸς ὑμᾶς, ἐὰν ὁ κύριος " ἐπιτρέψῃ. ὃ ἐπι- 


5. δὲ for γάρ. > ἐπιτρέπῃ. 

for I am to pass through Macedonia, ®and it may be that I will abide, 
yea and winter with you, that ye may send me on whithersoever I go, 
7For I will not now see you by the way; for I trust to tarry a while with 
you, if the Lord will permit. ®But I will tarry at Ephesus until Pente- 





‘if the Lord will,’ which shows 
that even in that early age the 
forms of religious speech and 
feeling were not universally fixed. 
Afterwards, in verse 7, he adds 
it: here he uses the ordinary 
expression τυχόν, ‘as it may 
happen.’ 

As he was still at Ephesus, 
διέρχομαι is to be taken in the 
future sense, common in the New 
Testament ;—not ‘I am pass- 
ing,’ but “1 am to pass.’ 

6 παραχειμάσω. ‘1 will stay 
with you through the winter’ 
(i.e. ‘till the navigation of the 
Aigeean 15 again open, so as to 
enable me to sail for Syria’). 
This intention, of which he here 
expresses some doubt, he ful- 
filled, so far as to pass the three 
later months of the year in Sou- 
thern Greece (Acts xx. 3), leav- 
ing it in the spring of the fcllow- 
ing year, as appears from the 
mention of Haster in Acts xx. 6. 
It might be inferred from this 
passage (οὗ ἐὰν πορεύωμαι), as 
from verse 3, that he was un- 
certain at this time whether he 
should go eastward or westward 
from Corinth. 

iva ὑμεῖς. “1 remain with you 
in order that you, and no other 
Church, may have the pleasure 
of helping me forward.’ He is 
addressing himself to the feeling 





so often touched in the Second 
Hpistle. 

προπέμψητε. This is the re- 
ceived phrase for ‘ helping for- 
ward on a journey or mission.’ 
See Acts xv. 3, xx. 38, xxi. 5; 
Rom. xv. 24; 2 Cor. i. 16; Tit. 
ii. 13; 3 John 6. 

7 ἄρτι, 1.6. ‘now according to 
my present, as distinguished 
from my late, intention.’ 

ev παρόδῳ, ‘merely passing by 
Corinth, on my way to Mace- 
donia.’ 

ἐὰν ὃ κύριος ἐπιτρέψῃ. Compare 
Heb. vi. 3 (ἐὰν ἐπιτρέπῃ ὃ θεός) ; 
1 Cor. iv. 19; James iv. 15 (ἐὰν 
ὃ κύριος θελήσῃ). The former 
phrase is somewhat stronger than 
the latter, indicating not merely 
permission, but giving the power 
to do the thing desired. 

ὃ ἐπιμενῶ δὲ ἐν ᾿Εφέσῳ ἕως τῆς 
πεντηκοστῆς, “1 shall stay on at 
Ephesus until the end of the 
spring,’ i.e. while the navigation 
of the Algwan is closed. For 
the reluctance to make voyages 
in the Mediterranean in winter, 
compare Horace, Od. i. 4. 2, 
where ‘Trahuntque siccas ma- 
chine carinas,’ is mentioned as 
one of the signs of spring. 

‘ Pentecost’ is mentioned here, 
merely as a mark of time, as 
‘the Fast’ in Acts xxvii. 9. 

This passage may be taken as 
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ἴω el 5 , ν ἴω lal 9 ͵ὕ γ 
μενῶ δὲ ἐν ᾿Εφέσῳ ἕως τῆς πεντηκοστῆς" "θύρα γάρ μοι 
ἀνέῳγεν μεγάλη καὶ ἐνεργής, καὶ ἀντικείμενοι πολλοί. 


0° Ἐὰν δὲ ἔλθῃ Τιμόθεος, βλέπετε ἵνα ἀφόβως γένηται 


cost. 
many adversaries. 


°For a great door and effectual is opened unto me, and there are 


10 Now if Timotheus come, see that he may be with you without fear : 





a mark both of the place and 
time of the writing of the Epistle. 
ἐπιμενῶ implies that he was now 
at or near Ephesus, and the men- 
tion of Pentecost implies that 
it must have been a short time 
before that season; which thus 
agrees with the apparent allusion 
to Easter, as in v. 7, xv. 20. 

9 θύρα, ‘opportunity.’ Com- 
pare 2 Cor. ui. 12; Col. iv. 8; 
Acts xiv. 27. 

,ἀνεῴγεν is later Greek for ἀν- 
EWKTAL. 

μεγάλη alludes to the extent 
of his preaching; ἐνεργής, to its 
effect; the former word includ- 
ing both the sign and the thing 
signified in the metaphor, the 
latter the thing signified only. 
Two inducements for the Apostle 
to stay, are a wide sphere and a 
powerful opposition. Grotius :— 
‘Quod alios terruisset, Paulum 
invitat.’ He alludes, on the one 
hand, to the spread of Christi- 
anity in the neighbourhood of 
Ephesus (Acts xix. 20), and on 
the other hand, to the opposition 
of Pagan (xix. 23) and of Jewish 
(xix. 35, xx. 29) enemies. 

1o-12 The third point is the 
explanation of the character and 
conduct of his two friends, Timo- 
theus and Apollos. Timotheus 
had been sent from Ephesus to 
Greece (Acts xix. 22), though 
from the expression there (ἐὰν 
ἔλθῃ) it seems that there was 
some doubt whether he would 
reach Corinth. The object of 





his mission was (iv. 17) to re- 
mind them of the Apostle’s ex- 
ample and teaching, Mission of 
from which they were Timotheus. 
in danger of deviating. But St. 
Paul seems to have feared lest 
his gentle and timid character 
(both of which are hinted at as 
impediments to his usefulness in 
Dy Dime iv 12 32) Tina: 0: 7. "ὩΣ 
1) should not command the re- 
spect due to him. Hence this 
exhortation. 

apoBws—ev εἰρήνῃ, in allusion 
to his timid character. ἐν εἰρήνῃ 
=‘ incolumis,’ safe and sound. 

He also speaks of Timotheus 
as an exact counterpart of him- 
self, and as the one of all his 
companions best able to enter 
into his feelings. For this same 
fact see iv. 17; Phil. ii. 20, 22. 

βλέπετε ἵνα. For the con- 
struction compare 2 John 8. 

TO yap ἔργον κυρίου, aS in Xv. 
58; Phil. ii. 90 (χριστοῦ). 

προπέμψατε. See verse 6. 

μετὰ τῶν ἀδελφῶν. This may 
refer to the companions of Timo- 
theus, of whom one (Acts xix. 
22) was Erastus; but, from the 
short manner in which the phrase 
is introduced, he more probably 
alludes to the persons of whom 
he proceeds to speak in the next 
verse. 

Besides the mission of Timo- 
theus to impress upon the Co- 
rinthian Church the feelings of 
the Apostle himself, a task for 
which Timotheus, by his close 
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Ἢ ἜΜΕΝ . \ » ΄ > , ε ἃ Se 
πρὸς ὑμᾶς: τὸ γὰρ ἔργον κυρίου ἐργάζεται ὡς " κἀγώ. 
un τις οὖν αὐτὸν ἐξουθενήσῃ. προπέμψατε δὲ αὐτὸν ἐν 
εἰρήνῃ, ἵνα ἔλθῃ πρὸς "ἐμέ: ἐκδέχομαι γὰρ αὐτὸν μετὰ 
τῶν ἀδελφῶν. 

15 Περὶ δὲ ᾿Απολλὼ τοῦ ἀδελφοῦ, πολλὰ παρεκάλεσα 
αὐτὸν ἵνα ἔλθῃ πρὸς ὑμᾶς μετὰ τῶν ἀδελφῶν: καὶ πάντως 
οὐκ ἦν θέλημα ἵνα νῦν ἔλθῃ, ἐλεύσεται δὲ ὅταν εὐκαιρήσῃ. 


® καὶ ἐγώ. > πρός με. 


for he worketh the work of the Lord, as J also do. 11 Let no man there- 
fore despise him : but send him on in peace, that he may come unto me : 
for I wait for him with the brethren. 


224s touching our brother Apollos, I greatly exhorted him to come 
unto you with the brethren : and his will was not at all to come at this 





time ; but he will come when he shall have convenient time. 





intimacy with St. Paul, was pe- 
culiarly fitted, there was another 
later mission despatched at the 
time of his writing this Epistle, 
with the view, partly of carrying 
the Epistle and enforcing the 
observance of its contents, partly 
of urging upon the Church the 
necessity of completing their 
contributions before the Apostle’s 
arrival (2 Cor. viii. 6, xii. 18). 
Mission of Lhis mission was com- 
Titus. posed of Titus and two 
other ‘ brethren’ (2 Cor. viii. 18, 
22, 23), whose names are not 
mentioned ; Titus having been 
chosen for this, as Timotheus for 
the other, probably from his 
greater energy and firmness of 
character. That the mission 
thus described is the one to 
which he here alludes can hardly 
be doubted. The words παρακα- 
λεῖν and ἀδελφός are used in the 
same emphatic and recognised 
sense, in both passages ; and as 
the mission there spoken of was 
previous to his writing the Se- 
cond Epistle, it can be referred 
to no occasion so obviously as 
that which is here described. 
These accordingly are the bre- 





thren who would, as he expected, 
find or wait for Timotheus at 
Corinth, and return with him. 
It would seem, however, that 
the Apostle’s original wish bad 
been, that the head of this mis- 
sion should have been, not Titus, 
but Apollos. Avollos, since his 
visit to Corinth (named in Acts 
xviii, 27, and implied in this 
Hpistle, 11. 6), must have re- 
turned to Ephesus; and he, both 
from the distinction which he 
enjoyed in the opinion of his 
fellow-Christians (i. 12, iv. 6; 
Acts xviii. 25), and from his 
previous acquaintance with the 
Church of Corinth, would have 
been the natural person to send 
upon such a mission. “The most 
obvious explanation of his refusal 
to comply with the Apostle’s re- 
quest, would be the fear lest his 
presence should encourage the 
faction which called itself by his 
name, and which apparently was 
the most powerful at this precise 
time. Itisa slight confirmation 
of the identity of this mission 
with that of Titus, that the only . 
later occasion on which the name 
of Apollos occurs in the New 
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1 Tonyopetre, στήκετε ἐν τῇ πίστει, ἀνδρίζεσθε, "[ καὶ] 


κραταιοῦσθε. 


ie πάντα ὑμῶν ἐν ἀγάπῃ γινέσθω. 


® Om. καί. 


18 Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit you like men, and be strong. 
14 Let all your things be done with love. 








Testament, is in the Epistle to 
Titus (iii. 13), where they are 
spoken of as living together. 

13, 14 These verses had best 
be regarded as a short summary 
of the exhortation which he con- 
ceives that both Timotheus and 
Apollos would give them. The 
words are expressive of a com- 
bat :-— 

γρηγορεῖτε, ‘be watchful;’ 
‘have the eyes of your mind and 
conscience open to all that is 
going on around you: the enemy 
is advancing; the last day (see 
verse 22) is approaching : be on 
your guard.’ 

στήκετε ἐν TH πίστει, ‘stand 
unshaken in your faith against 
the enemy.’ Compare xv. ὅδ, 
‘be ye steadfast, unmoveable ;’ 
and (more exactly) Eph. vi. 13, 
14, ‘stand, therefore, having 
your loins girt about with truth ;’ 
and 2 Cor. 1. 24, ‘by faith ye 
stand.’ 

ἀνδρίζεσθε, [καὶ] κραταιοῦσθε. 
The two words occur frequently 
together in the LXX. and form 
one phrase, ‘Nerve yourselves 
for the contest.’ See Ps. xxvii. 
14; xxxi. 24; 1 Sam. iv. 9; 2 
Sam. x. 12. 

ἀνδρίζεσθε occurs often in clas- 
sical writers ; κραταιοῦσθε never. 

καί, Which is found in A. Ὁ. 
E. and the Versions, is omitted 
in B. G.; probably from an at- 
tempt to reduce the whole sen- 
tence to conformity, without 
perceiving the conventional cha- 
racter of the phrase. 


14 πάντα ὑμῶν ἐν ἀγάπῃ 
ινέσθω. As the previous words 
set forth the sterner, so these set 
forth the gentler side of Chris- 
tian duty with an allusion to the 
Factions and to chap. xiii. Chry- 
sostom well says: λέγει Τρηγο- 
petite, ὡς καθευδόντων: Srixere, 
ὡς σαλευομένων " ᾿Ανδρίζεσθε καὶ 
κραταιοῦσθε, ὡς μαλακευόντων᾽ ΠΠάν- 
τα ἐν ἀγάπῃ, ὡς στασιαζόντων. 

15 Here the Epistle would 
properly have ended; but there 
were still some remarks to be 
made on individuals belonging 
to the Corinthian Church itself. 
There were now with the Apo- 
stle three men recently come 
from Corinth, possibly with the 
letter of the Corinthians (viii. 
1): 

The ‘ house οἵ Stephanas,’ in 
verse 15, must be the < House of 
same as that mentioned Stephanas.’ 
in i. 16, where it appears that 
they were, not only the earliest 
converts of St. Paul at Corinth, 
but amongst the few who were 
baptized with his own hands. 
The Stephanas of verse 17 (as 
implied in the words of verse 15, . 
and of i. 16,— which mention the 
household, apparently in contra- 
distinction to the master) was 
probably one of the slaves of the 
Stephanas of verse 15, and had re- 
ceived his name from his master. 
The two remaining names are 
also more like those of slaves 
than of native Greeks. ‘ Fortuna- 
tus’ occurs again in the Epistle 
of Clement, as the name of the 
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16 Παρακαλῶ δὲ ὑμᾶς, ἀδελφοί: οἴδατε τὴν οἰκίαν Στε- 
lal 9 “ of A 
hava, ὅτι ἔστιν ἀπαρχὴ τῆς Axatas καὶ εἰς διακονίαν Tots 


Ων 3, ε ΄ 16 % 
ἁγίοις ἔταξαν ἑαυτούς" 


ἵνα καὶ ὑμεῖς ὑποτάσσησθε τοῖς 


15Now I exhort you, brethren (ye know the house of Stephanas, 
that it is the first fruits of Achaia, and that they appointed themselves to 
the ministry of the saints), ‘that ye also appoint yourselves to be under 





bearer of that Epistle to the 
Church of Corinth, in company 
with Valerius Bito and Claudius 
Ephebus, apparently two Greek 
freedmen enrolled in the Valerian 
and Claudian families. (Clem. 
Ep. 1. δα Cor. i. 59.) ‘Achaicus’ 
indicates either a Greek slave, 
so called by his Roman masters, 
or an Eastern slave, so called 
from the land of his adoption. 
Whether, however, the Apostle is 
here speaking of one or of two 
groups, it is certain that in both 
cases heis speaking of Corinthian 
Christians, to whose authority he 
wishes to enforce obedience. The 
ambiguity of the precise subject 
of the sentence in some degree 
affects its construction also: iva, 
in verse 16, may depend either 
on παρακαλῶ or on οἴδατε, 1.6. 
either (1) “1 exhort you to 
obey,’ ὅσο. (comp. παρεκάλουν ... 
iva... ἅψωνται, Matt. xiv. 36, 
and the use of va, for ἵνα, in 
Romaic), or (2) ‘ you know such 
persons in order to,’ &c. The 
first is the best, in which case 
the construction requires that 
παρακαλῶ should be the principal 
verb in the sentence, and οἴδατε 

. ἑαυτοὺς thrown in parenthe- 
tically. A similar interruption 
of a similar commencement, may 
be seen in Eph. iv. 1. 

οἴδατε is indicative, there being 
no instance of such a form in the 
imperative. 

ἀπαρχή. ‘First fruits of the 
harvest which was to follow.’ 





Compare Rom. xvi. 5, where 
Epeenetus is called ‘the first 
fruits of Asia,’ or according to 
some MSS. ‘ of Achaia.’ If the 
latter, then he may have been one 
of the household of Stephanas. 
Possibly in this case the meta- 
phor is coloured by the allusion 
to the offering of the first fruits at 
the passover (see note on xv. 20), 
introduced in connexion with the 
thought elsewhere (Rom. xy. 16) 
expressed, that the Gentile con- 
verts were the offering which he 
presented to God. 


15 ’Axaias, 1.6, “ Southern 
Greece.’ 

eis διακονίαν τοῖς ἁγίοις. This, 
viewed in connexion with verse 
1, where τοὺς ἁγίους is also used ᾿ 
without any qualification, proba- 
bly refers to the contribution for 
the Christians in Judea. 


15 ἔταξαν ἑαυτούς. The stress 
is on ἑαυτούς, ‘appointed them- 
selves,’ i.e. ‘of their own accord,’ 
in the first burst of zeal which 
followed their conversion (comp. 
the classical quotation in Wet- 
stein). 

τό ἵνα καὶ ὑμεῖς ὑποτάσσησθε. 
The emphatic ὑμεῖς is in allusion 
to the play upon ἔταξαν and ὑπο- 
τάσσησθε, and the sense is, ‘ You 
know the zeal with which the 
household of Stephanas appointed 
themselves to their work. I ex- 
hort you that you, for your part, 
should appoint to yourselves the 
task of obeying them.’ 


THE CONCLUSION. 


Ν Ν A ω Ν lal 
τοιούτοις και TAVTL TH OUVEPYOUVTL και KOTTLWVTL. 
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17 χαίρω 


ΚΟΥ ἊΝ a ΄, An Na yd ν 93 “ 
δὲ €7TL ΤΊ ste aad Στεφανᾶ και Φορτουνάτου και ἄχαι- 


A Ψ ᾿ 
κου, OTL TO 


1.8... 


σκετε οὖν τοὺς τοιούτους. 


19᾽ Ασπάζονται ὑμᾶς αἱ ἐκκλησίαι τῆς ᾿Ασίας. 


4 Φουρτουνάτου. 


"ὑμέτερον ὑστέρημα 
ἀνέπαυσαν “γὰρ τὸ ἐμὸν πνεῦμα καὶ τὸ ὑμῶν. 


Ὁ ὑμῶν. 


c > ἈΝ 5 7ὔ 
αὐτοὶ ,ἀνεπλήρωσαν . 
ἐπιγνώ- 


» , 
ασπτπα- 


° οὗτοι. 


such, and under every one that helpeth with them, and laboureth. '” Now 
I rejoice at the coming of Stephanas and Fortunatus and Achaicus : for 


that which was lacking on your part they supplied : 
Therefore acknowledge ye such. 
The churches of Asia salute you. 


my spirit and yours. 


τοῖς τοιούτοις, ‘such as the 
household of Stephanas.’ 

συνεργοῦντι, ‘That works with 
them,’ and the force of the σύν is, 
as it were, carried on to κοπιῶντι. 

17 χαίρω δέ, This is probably 
a resumption of the previous 
subject, as the conclusion ém- 
γνώσκετε οὖν τοὺς τοιούτους, In 
verse 18, seems like a final sum- 
mary of verse 16, and it is after 
St. Paul’s custom to bring out a 
point in which he is deeply inter- 
ested a second time. 

παρουσία, ‘ arrival.’ 

From this verse it may be in- 
ferred that Stephanas, Fortu- 
natus, and Achaicus, were now 
at Hphesus; nor is there any 
proof that they carried back this 
First Epistle, which, as implied 
in verse 12, was probably sent 
by Titus. 

τὸ ὑμέτερον ὑστέρημα αὐτοὶ ἀνε- 
πλήρωσαν. ‘They in their own 
persons supplied the void occa 
sioned by your absence from me.’ 
Compare Phil. ii. 30. 

18 ἀνέπαυσαν yap τὸ ἐμὸν 
πνεῦμα καὶ τὸ ὑμῶν. “ For they re- 
freshed, reinvigorated my spirit, 
and by a necessary consequence 
of our sympathy, yours also.’ It 


is a concise expression of the > 





8for they refreshed 


Aquila and Priscilla salute you 


same consciousness of identity of 
feelings and interests, which ex- 
presses itself strongly in 2 Cor. 
i. 3-7. For the words compare 
ἀναπέπαυται TO πνεῦμα αὐτοῦ (1.6. 
of Titus), 2 Cor. vii. 18. 
ἐπιγνώσκετε, ‘acknowledge : 
‘recognise as your guides; ᾿ like 
εἰδέναι, in 1 Thess. v. 12, and 
γινώσκω (as distinguished from 
ἐπίσταμαι) in Acts xix. 15 (or 
from oidas) in John xxi. 17. 
19-21 The salutations are 
threefold: (1) Those from the 
Churches of Asia (ἐκκλησίαι τῆς 
᾿Ασίας). Here, as in xvi. 1, the 
plural is properly used to denote 
the Christian congregations in 
the several cities of proconsular 
Asia, of which the chief are the 
seven enumerated in the Apoca- 
lypse, all situated within the 
limits of the Roman province 
called ‘ Asia.’ From this pas- 
sage as well as from Rev. i. ii. 
111. and Col. iv. 16, it would seem 


| that they were all connected 


with each other in the same 
circle of Christian brotherhood. 

(2) The salutation from the 
congregation in the house of 
Aquila and Priscilla. Aquila was 
—like his namesake, the transla- 
tor of the Old Testament—a 
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ζονται ὑμᾶς ἐν κυρίῳ πολλὰ ᾿Ακύλας καὶ “Πρίσκιλλα σὺν 


τῇ κατ᾽ οἶκον αὐτῶν ἐκκλησίᾳ. 


“ἀσπάζονται ὑμᾶς οἱ 


ἄδελφοι πάντες. ἀσπάσασθε ἀλλήλους ἐν φιλήματι ἁγίῳ. 


* Lachm. Ed. 1. Πρίσκα. 


much in the Lord with the church that is in their house. 
Salute ye one another with a holy kiss. 


brethren salute you. 


Jew, from Pontus. (Acts xviii. 
Αια 2.) His wife is men- 
and — tioned so prominently 
Priscilla. wherever her husband’s 
name occurs—in four instances 
(Acts xviii. 18, 26 (in some 
MSS.) ; Rom. xvi. 3; 2 Tim. iv. 
19) preceding it,—as to indicate 
that she was distinctly known, 
not merely in connexion with 
him but on her own account al- 
so. She is called Prisca in the 
Epistles (Rom. xvi. 3 (except 
in Rec. Text); 2 Tim. iv. 19), 
and Priscilla in the Acts (xvii. 
2, 18, 26); so ‘Livia’ and 
‘ Livilla,’ ‘Drusa’ and ‘Dru- 
silla,’ are used for the same 
person (see Wetstein on Romans 
xvi.). In this place the name is 
Prisca in B. Priscilla in C. D. G. 
They accompanied St. Paul from 
Corinth to Ephesus, and there 
remained whilst he went on to 
Jerusalem (Acts xviii. 18, 26). 
Hence the connexion with the 
Corinthian Church, implied in 
this salutation, and their presence 
at Ephesus, at the date of the 
composition of this Epistle. The 
expression ‘the Church in their 
house,’ which is repeated in 
connexion with their names in 
Rom. xvi. 3, implies a congrega- 
tion distinct from that of the 
native Ephesians, probably of 
foreign settlers like themselves, 
such as had naturally brought 
them into connexion with Paul 
at Corinth, and subsequently 
with Apollos at Ephesus (both 





20 All the 
21 The 


strangers in the respective cities 
where the meeting was effected, 
Acts xvii. 2, 26). The greater 
earnestness and devotion ex- 
pressed in their greeting (ev 
κυρίῳ πολλὰ, ‘a full Christian 
greeting’) would be naturally 
occasioned by their intimacy 
with the Corinthian Church. 

(3) The salutation of ‘ all the 
brethren.’ Who is here meant 
was clear to the Corinthians, but 
obscure to us. It may be: either 
the Christians of Ephesus ; or the 
brethren spoken of in verses 11, 
12; ora general summing up of 
all the Christians within reach 
of his communication, asin Rom. 
xvi. 16; 2 Cor. xiii. 13. The m= 
junction to salute each other with 
a sacred kiss is repeated in Rom. 
xvi. 16; 2 Cor. xiii. 12; 1 Thess. 
v. 26. It was the common form 
of affectionate Eastern «The Holy 
salutation, transferred kiss’ 
to the forms of Christian society, 
and hence the epithet of ἁγίῳ, 
‘holy.’ The practice continued 
in Christian assemblies, chiefly 
at the time of the celebration of 
the Eucharist (Justin Apol. i. 
65). The regulations of the 
Apostolical Constitutions, vill. 
11, and the Canons of Laodicea 
(Can. 19), enjoin that before the 
Communion, the clergy are to 
kiss the bishop, the men amongst 
the laity each other, and so the 
women. On Good Friday it was 
omitted, in commemoration of 
the kiss of Judas. Down to the 


THE CONCLUSION. 
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Lal ἴω Ν ς a 
O ἀσπασμὸς TH ἐμῇ χειρὶ Παύλου. ” εἴ τις οὐ φιλεῖ 


Ν ,ὕ a> > (0 θ , 93 ε , la , 
TOV KUPLOV, “τω ἀνάθεμα. μαραναῦα. “1 χάρις του κυρίου 


® Add Ἰησοῦν χριστόν. 


salutation of me Paul with mine own hand. 


“Tf any one love not the 


Lord, let him be Anathema. Maran-atha. * The grace of the Lord 


fifth century (Augustin. contra 
Pelag. iv. c. 8) it was given after 
Baptism, and was afterwards 
superseded. by the salutation 
‘Peace be with thee.’ It was 
technically called ἡ εἰρήνη, ‘ the 
Peace’ (Conc. Laod. Can. 19). 

It is still continued in the 
worship of the Coptic Church. 
Every member of the congrega- 
tion there kisses and is kissed 
by the priest. In the Western 
Church it was finally laid aside 
in the thirteenth century. 

21 He winds up the saluta- 
tions with his own farewell, 
Autograph Written (not like the 
signature. yest of the letter by an 
amanuensis, but) by his own 
hand. The expression occurs 
besides in 2 Thess. iii. 17; Col. 
iv. 18; in the former passage, 
with the addition ‘ which is a 
sign in every Hpistle.’ This 
attestation was probably confined 
to such Kpistles as especially 
needed it from being addressed 
to Churches who questioned his 
authority, or amongst whom, as 
in the case of Thessalonica (2 
Thess. 11. 2), doubts had arisen 
as to the genuineness of his com- 
munications. Accordingly in the 
two instances in which his au- 
thority was most violently as- 
sailed,—Corinth at the time of 
the Second Epistle, and Galatia, 
—the Hpistles to those Churches 
were apparently written, not 
merely in the conclusion, but the 
former in great part—Chapters 
x. to xu. (see 2 Cor. x. 1),—and 


Z2 


the latter throughout (Gal. vi. 
11), by his own hand. 

The amanuensis of this Epistle 
was probably Sosthenes (see i. 
1). Although it is not expressly 
stated, yet it seems probable that 
the whole of the rest of the con- 
clusion was, like the salutation, 
in the Apostle’s own handwrit- 
ing, which would account for the 
greater solemnity and abruptness 
of the sentences. 

22 εἴ Tis ov φιλεῖ τὸν κύριον. 
This peculiarity in the use of 
φιλεῖν for ἀγαπᾶν (compare espe- 
cially Eph. vi. 24) is occasioned 
probably by the fact that οὐ φιλεῖ 
is taken as one word, a milder 
expression for μισεῖ, like οὐκ éy- 
κρατεύονται in vil. 9 for ἀκρα- 
τεύονται ; and for this purpose οὐ 
φιλεῖ was more natural than οὐκ 
ἀγαπᾷ. 

ἀνάθεμα is ‘accursed,’ as in 
x. 3; Rom, ix. 3y Gal 1.6: 
Mark xiv. 71; corresponding to 
the Latin ‘sacer,’ and to the 
Hebrew ‘ cherem.’ 

‘ Maran-atha’ is a Syriac for- 
mula in Greek characters, signi- 
fying ‘The Lord has  Maran- 
come,’ or ‘The Lord *- 
will come.’ The word ‘ Maran’ 
is the longer form of ‘ Mar,’ the 
Chaldee (or later Hebrew) word 
for ‘ Lord,’ and used as such in 
Dan, ii. 47, iv. 19, 24, v. 23, fa- 
miliar also as the title of eccle- 
siastical dignitaries in the Syrian 
Church. ‘ Atha’ is frequently 
used in the poetical books of the 
Old Testament for ‘ comes,’ and 
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Ιησοῦ χριστοῦ μεθ᾽ ὑμῶν. 
ὑμῶν ἐν χριστῷ ᾿Ιησοῦ. 


24 ε 


FIRST EPISTLE: CHAP. XVI. 24. 


ἡ ἀγάπη μου μετὰ πάντων 


"[ἀμήν.] 


* Add Πρὸς Κορινθίους πρώτη ἐγράφη ἀπὸ Φιλίππων διὰ Στεφανᾶ καὶ 
Φουρτυυνάτου καὶ ᾿Αχαϊκοῦ καὶ Τιμοθέου. 


Jesus Christ be with you. 
Amen. 


so also in Chaldee. See Dan. iii. 
2, vii. 22; Ezra iv. 12, v. 3. 

The whole phrase is introduced 
in the original language, in order 
to give greater force to the pre- 
vious curse; as in like manner 
the Syriac ‘Abba’ is preserved 
in Rom. viii. 15 ; Gal. iv. 6; and 
Hebrew words, such as ‘ Abad- 
don,’ ‘Armageddon,’ are re- 
tained in the Apocalypse. 

Maran-atha would seem to 
follow the curse in verse 22, as 
Amen in some MSS. follows the 
blessing in 23, 24. But the pre- 
cise meaning of the phrase is am- 
biguous. If it means ‘ The Lord 
has come,’ then the connexion is, 
‘the curse will remain, for the 
Lord has come, who will take 
vengeance on those who reject 
Him.’ Thus the name ‘ Maro- 
nite’ is sometimes explained by 
a tradition that the Jews, in 
their expectation of a Messiah, 
were constantly saying ‘ Maran’ 
(Lord), to which the Christians 
answered ‘ Maran-atha,’ 1.6. ‘The 
Lord is come; why do you ex- 
pect Him ?’ and hence the name 
‘ Maronite’ as applied to Jews, 








24My love is with you all in Christ Jesus. 


and especially Spanish Jews and 
Moors, who confessed ‘ Maran,’ 
but not ‘ Maran-atha’ (see Hs- 
tius). If it means ‘The Lord 
will come,’ then the connexion 
will be, ‘This is the curse, and 
beware how you incur it, for the 
Lord is at hand.’ Compare (in 
support of this view) a similar 
abruptness of introduction in 
Phil. iv. 5, ‘The Lord istag 
hand.’ 

There is no proof of any such 
phrase in the Jewish liturgies. 
The word ‘anathema’ occurs 
frequently in later ecclesiastical 
censures ; the words Maran-atha 
never. (See Bingham, Ant. xvi. 
ti. § 16.) 

23 ἡ χάρι. ‘The favour or 
goodness.’ See note on 2 Cor. 
xiii. 13. 

24 ἡ ἀγάπη, 1.6. ἔστι. 

The subscription, which is 
contained in no ancient MSS., is 
manifestly incorrect, being afalse 
inference from διέρχομαι in Xvi. 
5. From verse 8, it is certain 
that the Epistle was.-written, 
not from Philippi, but from 
Hphesus. 
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PARAPHRASE OF CuHar. XVI. 1—24, 


There are still some practical remarks to be made in conclusion: 
I. Remember to have the money for the poor Christians 
in Judea ready when I come ; and the best way of having it 
ready ts that which I formerly suggested to the congregations 
in the cities of Galatia, namely, that every one should on 
every Sunday lay by something privately ; and then, when I 
arrive, ἐξ shall either be sent by your approved messengers, or 
taken by myself to Jerusalem, according as it may seem 
deserving of one or the other mode of transmission. 

II. 7 wish to announce to you that I have changed my 
plan. Instead of coming to you on my way to Macedonia, I 
shall come to you after I have been in Macedonia, and remain 
with you, not as I had formerly intended, on a transient visit, 
but for a long time, probably through the winter. Meantime 
1 shall remain at Ephesus till the beginning of summer ; for 
LI have great opportunities to use and powerful obstacles to 
surmount, 

III. Timotheus will probably not have reached you so 
soon as this Epistle ; but, whenever he does come, encourage 
and reassure his timidity and his youth; remember that he 
ws a true representative of myself, and send him on to meet 
me, for I expect him to return with the Christians who bear 
this letter. 

IV. Apollos would have been the natural person to have 
accompanied them, and I earnestly entreated him to do so; 
but he steadily refused ; though he will come, when the cause 
for his present refusal is removed. 

In conclusion, remember how great a conflict you have to 
carry on. Be on the alert, stand fast in your faith, nerve 
yourselves for the battle; and, at the same time, let all be 
done in the spirit of Christian love. 

V. I have yet a few words to add. You know the slaves 
and family of Stephanas ; how they were my first converts 
in Greece, and how they made it their business to serve the 
poorer Christians. Be it your business to obey them and all 
like them. And you know how I rejoice in the arrival and 
presence of Stephanas, Fortunatus, and Achaicus ; how they 
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Jill up the void of your absence ; how they lighten the load, 
both of .my spirit and of yours, by communicating your 
thoughts to me and mine to you. Such are the characters 
that you ought to recognise and esteem. 

VI. Receive the salutations of the congregations in the 
cities of proconsular Asia. Receive the salutations of the 
congregation of foreign settlers, which meets in the house of 
your former friends, Aquila and Priscilla. Receive the salu- 
tations of all the Christians in this place. Salute each other 
by the sacred hiss of Christian brotherhood. Receive my 
own salutation in my own handwriting. 

VII. In conclusion, may he who turns away from our 
Lord without love be doomed to the curse which is his proper 
judgment. Maran-atha. May the goodness and the blessing 
of our Lord be with you. My Christian love is with you all. 
Amen. 


END OF THE FIRST EPISTLE. 


THE 


SECOND EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS, 





INTRODUCTION 


TO THE 


SECOND EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 





OF all the Epistles of St. Paul there is none so personal as 
the Second to the Corinthians. Its occasion lay in Qecasionof 
the peculiar complication of circumstances which took the Second 
place in the interval between the two Epistles. If pie 
the Introduction to the First might be called ‘ The State of 
the Corinthian Church, the Introduction to the Second might 
be called, with equal propriety, ‘ The Effects of the First 
Epistle.’ 

That Epistle had been conveyed, or, at least, immediately 
followed by Titus. To him the Apostle had entrusted the duty 
both of enforcing its commands, and of communica- The Apo- 
ting to him its results; whilst he himself, after a stay 5498 de- 
of some weeks at Ephesus, was to advance by easy se 
stages through Macedonia to Corinth. The stay at Ephesus. 
Ephesus was probably cut short by the riot of the silversmiths ; 
his departure is described! as taking place immediately after 
and in consequence of it. From hence he went to Troas, and 
from thence to Macedonia.” It was a journey overcast with 
perplexity, sorrow, and danger. Possibly the recollection of 
the recent tumult at Ephesus still weighed upon his mind ; 
possibly some new conspiracy against his life had τς κηχὶ- 
been discovered on the road; but his expressions ® ety to hear 
rather imply that the gloom and misery which op- ee ue 
pressed him were greatly enhanced, if not occasioned, the First 
by his anxiety about the reception of his Epistle at Prise. 
Corinth. His bodily constitution, never strong, seems to have 


1 Actsxx.1. ii, 12,18. * 1/4, 8-10, ii. 18, vii. 6, 6. 
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been bowed down almost to the grave by this complication of 
sorrow.! All was dark around him; and all was darkened 
into a still deeper night by the fear lest his influence in his 
favourite Church should be extinguished by his own act in his 
own Epistle. His beloved Timotheus, who was now with him, 
either had never reached Corinth, or had returned before the 
arrival of the First Epistle; he, therefore, could give his 
master no comfort on the one subject which filled his thoughts. 
Corinth, and Corinth only, was the word which would then 
have been found written on the Apostle’s heart; and Titus 
was the only friend who could at that conjuncture minister 
balm to his troubled spirit. His first hope of meeting was at 
Troas:* thither vessels sailed from the opposite coast, 
as when the Apostle himself a year later returned by 
that route from Corinth; and thither, therefore, 
Titus might already have arrived from the same city. But 
the Apostle waited in vain: some unexpected delay retained 
the faithful friend, and added new pangs to the Apostle’s 
anxieties. Even his apostolic labours, at other times his chief 
consolation in trouble, had now no charms for him; of the 
great opportunities which were opened for him at Troas, and of 
which a year later he gladly availed himself,‘ he could now 
make no use; and bidding farewell to the disciples in that city, 
he embarked for Macedonia, probably as once before,’ to 
Neapolis, and thence by land to Philippi. There, amidst the 
familiar scenes of his first European journey, he passed on his 
onward route, cheered by the zeal of his Macedonian converts: °® 
but still distrustful and oppressed, his ‘flesh had no rest,’ he 
was ‘troubled on every side; without were fightings, within 
were fears.’ 7 


Arrival at 
Troas. 


Ἧ τὴν At last the long-expected day came: Titus 
with Titus arrived, and arrived with tidings, not indeed wholly 
atPhilippi. satisfactory, but sufficiently cheering to relieve the 
Apostle at once from the chief load of care which had weighed 
down his spirit; and, for the rest, though agitating, yet calcu- 
lated rather to call forth his energetic indignation than to 
overcloud and distress him. 


The First Epistle had been received, and, by those for whom 


ab Pye 5 Acts xvi. 11, 12. 
9 αἰ 151 δ ὙΠ: ὦ; 
5 Acts xx..b, 6. ΤΟΥΤῚ ΕΝ 
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it was mainly intended, entirely appreciated. The licentious 
party who, whether from misunderstanding or Per wiaings 
verting the Apostle’s teaching, had used his name trom Co- 
as a watchword for their excesses, were humbled. ™™*- 
Some complaints were raised against the Apostle’s change of 
purpose in not coming to them direct from Ephesus; ' some 
cause still remained for fear lest the intercourse with the 
heathen should be too unrestrained ;? but on the whole, the 
submission of the mass of the Corinthian Church to his 
directions was complete. They received Titus with open 
arms;? and, in the matter of the incestuous marriage, the 
correction of which had been the chief practical subject of the 
First Epistle, they had been struck with the deepest 
penitence; 4 an assembly had been convened, and a sere 
punishment inflicted on the offender; ὅ and although incestuous 
this sorrow for themselves, and this severity towards "3" 
the guilty person, had passed away before Titus’s departure,° 
and the sin itself had been forgiven,’ yet there was nothing to 
indicate any disinclination to follow the spirit of the Apostle’s 
teaching. Thus far all had gone beyond the Apostle’s expec- 
tations ; in the one point in which his command might seem to 
have been only partially.followed out, in the temporary cha- 
racter of the penalty inflicted on the incestuous person, his 
mind was relieved even more than if they had literally observed 
his orders. They had judged, he almost seemed to think, more 
wisely in this respect than himself; ὃ and generally he felt that 
confidence between them was now restored,’ and that he was 
now more inseparably united with them in that union in their 
common Lord, which none but Christians knew.?° 

Mingled, however, with this good news were other tidings, 
not wholly unexpected by the Apostle, for he had already 
anticipated something of the kind in his First Epistle," but 
still demanding new and distinct consideration. The Jewish 
party at Corinth, which claimed especially the name poo o¢ 
of Peter, and apparently that of Christ also,!? had the Jewish 
at the time of the First Epistle been so insignificant P*"'Y- 


14. 15-ii. 1. 7 ii, 10. 

2 vi. 14 νῇ. 1. 8 vii. 12, ii. 9, 10. 
8 vii. 13-16 9 vi. 11, vii. 16. 

4 φῇ. 7-11 10 i, 5, 6, iii. 2, 3. 
5 ii. 6. 4 1 Cor. ix. 1-6. 
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in itself, or so insignificant when compared with the greater 
evil of the opposite party, as to call only for a few passing 
notices from the Apostle. It had, however, even then reached 
a sufficient height to question his apostolic authority ;} and, in 
the interval, apparently from the arrival of a new teacher or 
teachers, with letters of commendation? from some superior 
authority, probably from Jerusalem, the opponents of the 
Apostle had grown into a large and powerful party,’ consti- 
tuting even ‘the majority’ of the teachers;* openly assailing 
the Apostle’s character, claiming almost despotic dominion 
over their followers,’ insisting on their purely Jewish origin,® 
and on their peculiar connexion with Christ,’ on their aposto- 
lical privileges,* and on their commendatory letters.® 

These two subjects, the general acquiescence of the Corin- 
thian Church in the Apostle’s injunctions, and the claims of 
the Judaizing party, must have been the chief topics of Titus’s 
communication. The first and prominent feeling, awakened in 
St. Paul’s mind, was one of overwhelming thankfulness for 
relief from the anxiety which he had, up to that moment, felt 
for the effects of his Epistle ; next, indignation at the insinua- 
tions of his adversaries. To give vent to the double tide of 
emotion thus rising within him, was the main purpose, there- 
fore, of the Second Epistle. A third subject of less importance, 
but which gave him a direct opportunity for writing, was the 
Biba. necessity of hastening the collection of the sums to 
tion for be contributed by the Corinthians to the wants of the 
Jerusa- Christian poor in Judea. He had already spoken 
muah of it in the close of his First Epistle; but his sense 
of the need of success had been further impressed upon him 
by the generosity of the Macedonian Churches, of which his 
recent stay among them had made him an actual witness. 

As in the occasion, so also in style, the contrast between 
the First and Second Epistle is very great. The First is the 
Style of most, the Second the least, systematic of any of the 

yle o ἘΞ : ) 
the Epi- <Apostle’s writings. The three objects of the Epistle 
τοῦς are, in point of arrangement, kept distinct. But so 
vehement were the feelings under which he wrote, that the 


21 Cor: 1x 1-6. COX ae 

22 Cor. ii. 1; x. 12. Τα 16, .x.:7, xi. 18) 23, στ ἘΣ 
i. 12, 17, ii. 1, x. 1, mu. 21. * xi. 5, 13. 

> i ay. 9 ili, 1, ve 1, zo Tas, 
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i. 24, ii. 17, xi. 13, 20. 
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thankful expression of the first part is darkened by the indig- 
nation of the third; and the directions about the business of 
the contribution are coloured by the reflections both of his joy 
and of his grief. And in all the three portions, though in 
themselves strictly personal, the Apostle is borne away into 
the higher regions in which he habitually lived; so that this 
Epistle becomes the most striking instance of what is the case, 
more or less, with all his writings: a new philosophy of life 
poured forth, not through systematic treatises, but through 
occasional bursts of human feeling. The very stages of his 
journey are impressed upon it: the troubles at Ephesus, the 
repose at Troas, the anxieties and consolations of Macedonia, 
the prospect of moving to Corinth. ‘ Universa Epistola,’ says 
Bengel, ‘ tinerarium refert, sed preceptis pertextum prestan- 
tissimis.’ ! 

Through this labyrinth of conflicting emotions it is now 
necessary to follow the Apostle. As in the First 4, 
Epistle, so in this, we must conceive him, at least at Contents. 
its outset, dictating his thoughts to an amanuensis, in this 
instance, probably to the youthful disciple Timotheus, whose 
name, in the opening of the Epistle, fills the place which, in 
its predecessor, had been occupied by that of Sosthenes. 

The first feelmg to which he gave utterance after the 
formal salutation, is one of unbounded thankfulness for deli- 
verance from his anxiety, and of the entire sympathy which 
existed between himself and his converts.? This feeling is 
first checked by the recollection that their sympathy with him 
was not so complete as his with them, in consequence of a 
suspicion of double-dealing and double-speaking on his part, 
chiefly grounded on his change of purpose in not coming to 
Corinth as expressed in his former Epistle. This charge he 
turns aside for a moment to explain and to justify; to point 
out that he had relinquished his earlier design only to leave 
scope for the First Epistle to work its own effects, and this 
leads him to express his cordial acquiescence in the conduct 
which they had pursued in reference to the offender who had 
been the chief cause of the severity in his previous address.* 

By this turn he is again brought to the point from which 


1 Gnomon, on 2 Cor. i. 8. See | tary on 2 Cor. i. 1. 
also his arrangement of the con- 2 i, 3-11. 
tents of the Epistle in his commen- $ 12-1. 11. 
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he had diverged, and proceeds to give a regular account of his 
journey from Ephesus to Macedonia, and of his meeting with 
Titus.! He has hardly touched upon this before the narrative 
loses itself in an impassioned thanksgiving, which would pro- 
bably have interrupted it only fora moment, but that a sudden 
turn is given to his thoughts, as if by an actual apparition’ of 
those dark and insidious enemies whom he felt to be dogging 
his path and marring his work wherever he went.?, He knew 
that he was sufficient to carry through his task of offerimg up 
the sacrifice of the Gentile world to God; but he knew also 
that his opponents were not; and he felt that the difference 
between himself and them—between his openness, suspected as 
he was of the reverse, and their duplicity—was the natural 
result of the openness and simplicity of the Gospel, contrasted 
with the dimness and ambiguity of the law.? 

To proclaim this Gospel, however, was his glorious task ; * 
and to this task he felt himself adequate, in spite of all the 
difficulties and distresses, which only made him more conscious 
of his Divine support, and more eagerly look to the higher life 
of which his present life was but a poor and unworthy prelude.’ 

He has now wandered far away from his direct object ; but 
he has arrived again at one of the points which brings him 
into sympathy with his converts. If another life and a judgment 
of Christ are impending, then there is no room for double-. 
dealing. Christ’s love draws him to Himself and to God. In 
Christ’s death, he felt that he had died; in the reconciliation 
of the whole world which Christ had effected, he calls on them 
to share; in the name of Christ and of his own sufferings for 
Christ’s sake, he calls on them to seize the opportunity now 
offered, of a complete change of heart and life.® 

In that burst of feeling all barriers between him and them 
melt away; and he now at last (after one short and unaccount- 
able interruption)’ closes these successive digressions with the 
fervent account of the arrival of Titus and his own satisfac- 
tion.® 

In conjunction with the arrival of Titus was another point 
of immediate, though of subordinate, interest. The reception 
of Titus at Corinth had been so enthusiastic that Titus was 


ii. 12, 13. 5 iv. 2-v. 10. 
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now ready to be the bearer of this Second Epistle also; and 
in company with two others appointed for this special purpose, 
to urge upon the Corinthians the necessity of having their 
contribution for Judea ready for the Apostle’s arrival.! 

Thus far all had been peaceful; there had been occasional 
allusions to lurking enemies, but on the whole the strain of 
the letter was cheerful and calm. But henceforward a change 
comes over it, the adversaries are now attacked face to face. 
Timotheus is no longer coupled with the Apostle; it would 
almost appear as if St. Paul took pen and parchment into his 
own hands and wrote the Epistle himself. First comes the 
warning against the false pretences of his opponents; 2 then 
a vindication of his own claims; * crossed at times by protes- 
tations of his own sincerity against their insinuations,‘ and 
bitter irony against their despotic demands on obedience,’ but 
closing in an elaborate enumeration of his own exertions and 
dangers, as the best proof of his apostolic mission and au- 
thority.® 

Once more he repeats the apology for his apparent egotism, 
and repels the insinuation of duplicity ;7 and then with a final 
warning and assurance of his intention to visit them, the 
Epistle closes. 


Of its effect nothing is known. The two Epistles of 
Clement to Corinth, the second of them of more than peat of 
doubtful authority, are the only records of the Cor- the Second 
inthian Church for the next three centuries. Factions ΡΤ 
are described in the first of these as still raging; but thé 
Apostle’s authority is recognised, and there is no further 
trace of the Judaizing party. But it still lingered in other 
parts of the Church, and in the curious apocryphal work 
entitled the ‘ Clementines,’® written some time before the 





ὁ xi, 21-xii. 10. 
7 xii. 11-18. 
8 The Clementines are published 


1 viii. and ix. I have assumed 
this as the most probable explana- 
tionof the passage. Butthe Apostle’s 


language raises a question whether 
the mission spoken of in viii. and ix. 
is not the same as that in xii. 18, 
1 Cor. xvi. 12. 

4x. 1-18. 

Pom. 1-6. 

4 xi. 7-15. 

> xi. 16-20. 





in Cotelier’s edition of the ‘ Pa- 
tres Apostolici,’ and in a separate 
volume by Schwegler, and are the 
subject of an elaborate treatise by 
Schliemann. They consist of: 1. 
The ‘ Homilies’ or Conversations. 
2. The Epistle of Peter to James. 
3. The Adjuration of the Presbyters 
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beginning of the third century, but containing the last indi- 
cations of the struggle which first appears in this Epistle and 
that to the Galatians. 

The following are the most remarkable instances :— 


1. St. Peter is represented as the Apostle not only of the Cireum- 
Later traces cision, but of the Gentiles; all the glory of St. Paul is 
of the Juda- transferred to him (Hp. Pet. ad Jac. c. 1; Hom. ii. 17,- 
Caer iii. 59). Compare 2 Cor. x. 14, 15, and contrast Gall. ii. 
tines.’ Ors 

2. Although Peter is spoken of as ‘the first of the Apostles’ 
(Ep. Clem. ad Jac. i. 3), and as appointing Clement to the See of 
Rome (ibid.), yet James is described as superior in dignity both to 
him and Clement (Hp. Pet. ad Jac. 1; Ep. Clem. ad Jac. 19), and 
to all the Apostles (Rec. i. 66-68) ; as ‘the Lord and Bishop of the 
Holy Church, Bishop of Bishops, ruling the Churches everywhere, 
the Bishop, the Archbishop ;’ ‘the Chief Bishop,’ as opposed to 
Caiaphas ‘the Chief Priest’ (Ep. Pet. c. 1; Ep. Jac. c. 1; Recog. 
i. 66, 68, 70, 72, 73). So the Ebionites ‘adored Jerusalem as the 
house of God.’ (Iren. Her. i. 26.) Compare 2 Cor. 1. 24; xi. 5, 
20, and contrast James i. 1; 1 Pet. v. 2. 

3. St. Paul is never attacked by name; but the covert insinua- 
tions are indisputable. 

(a) St. Peter is represented as warning St. James against ‘the 
lawless and foolish teaching of the enemy’ (rod ἐχθροῦ ἀνθρώπου), 
who perverts ‘ the Gentiles from the lawful preaching of Peter,’ and 
misrepresents Peter ‘as though he thought with the Gentiles, but 
did not preach it openly.’ (Ep. Pet. ad Jac. 2.) Compare Gal. ii. 
12,14. The‘ enemy’ (homo inimicus) takes part in a conspiracy 
against the life of James, and receives letters from the High Priest 
to persecute Christians at Damascus. (Recog. i. 70.) Compare 
Acts tx: 1. 

(b) St. Peter warns his congregation to beware of ‘any apostle, 
prophet, or teacher, who does not first compare his preaching with 
that of James, and come with witnesses, lest the wickedness,’ which 
tempted Christ, ‘afterwards, having fallen like lightning from 
heaven’ (comp. Acts xxvi. 13, 14), ‘should send a herald against 
you, and suborn one who is to sow error (πλάνην) amongst you 
as it suborned this Simon against us, preaching in the name of 
our Lord, under pretence of the truth.’ (Hom. xi. 35.) Compare 
2 Cor. ii. 1, x. 12-18, v. 12. 


by James. 4. The Epistle of Cle- | the Adjuration of the Presbyters) 
ment to James. 5. The ‘ Recogni- | has been published by Dressel, from 
tions.’ 6. The Epitome. A com- | a MS. in the Vatican Library not 
plete text of the Homilies (including | before collated. 

the Epistle of Peter to James, and 
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(c) The parallel which is suggested in the foregoing passage 
between St. Paul and Simon Magus is carried out still further 
in other passages, which actually describe the Apostle under the 
name of Simon. St. Peter maintains that, as Cain preceded Abel, 
and Ishmael Isaac, so ‘ Simon preceded Peter to the Gentiles, and 
that Peter then succeeded to him as light to darkness ;’ that ‘ the 
false Gospel must come first from some deceiver (ὑπὸ πλάνου τινὸς), 
_and then, after the destruction of the holy place, the true Gospel ; 
were he known, he would not have been received ; but now, not 
being known (dyvoovpevos), he has been trusted to; he who does 
the deeds of those who hate us, has been loved; he who is our 
enemy, has been received as a friend; being death, he has been 
longed for as a saviour ; being fire, he has been regarded as light ; 
being a deceiver (πλάνος), he has been listened to as speaking the 
truth.’ (Hom. ii. 17, 18.) Compare 2 Cor. vi. 8, 9, x. 13-16; 
Acts xxi. 28. 

In anargument between Simon and Peter, in which the former 
insists on the superiority of visions as evidence to our Lord’s dis- 
courses, the latter on that of actual intercourse, Peter concludes as 
follows: ‘If, then, Jesus our Lord (ὃ Ἰησοῦς ἡμῶν) was seen in a 
vision, and was known by thee and conversed with thee, it was in 
anger with thee as an adversary that He spoke to thee through 
visions and dreams, and even through outward revelations. But 
can any one be made wise to teach through a vision? If thou 
sayest that he can, why then did our Master abide and converse 
with His disciples, not sleeping but awake, for a whole year? And 
how shall we believe the very fact that He was seen of thee? And 
how should He have been seen of thee, when thou teachest things con- 
trary to His teaching? And if by having been seen and made a 
disciple by Him for one hour, thou becamest an Apostle, then ex- 
pound what He has taught, love His Apostles, fight not with me 
who was His companion. For me, the firm rock, the foundation of 
the Church, even me thou didst ‘withstand ” openly (ἀνθέστηκας). 
If thou hadst not been an adversary, thou wouldst not have 
calumniated me, and reviled my preaching, to deprive me of credit 
when I spoke what I had heard myself in intercourse with the Lord ; 
as if I were to be blamed, I whose character is so great. Or if thou 
sayest that I was condemned by my own act (κατεγνωσμένον), thou 
accusest God who revealed Christ to me, and attackest Him who 
blessed me because of that revelation. But since thou wishest 
truly to work with the truth, now learn first from us what we ᾿ 
learned from Him; and when thou hast become a disciple of the 
truth, then become a fellow-worker with us.’ (Hom. xvii. 19.) 
Compare Gal. i. 1, 12, 15-20; 1 Cor. ix. 1; 2 Cor. x. 16, xi. 1-5, 
and especially St. Paul’s own words (Gal. ii. 11) in the account of 
the feud at Antioch,—dyvréorny, . . . κατεγνωσμένος. 
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IIPOS KOPINOIO“LS B. 


SECOND EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 





PLAN OF THE EPISTLE. 


SALUTATION AND InrRopvucTion. Chap. I. 1—11. 


Tue Trpincs sroucut sy Tirus. Chap. I. 12——VII. 16. 


1. Confidence of St. Paul in the Intentions of the Corinthian 
Church. Chap. i. 12—ii. 11. 
2. The arrival of Titus. Chap. 11. 12—16a. 


DIGRESSION ON THE AposToticaL Mission. Chap. II. 16b,——VI. 10. 


1. The Plainness and Clearness of the Apostolical Service. Chap. 
ii. 16b—iv. 6. 

2. The Difficulties and Supports of the Apostolical Service. Chap. 
iv. 7—v. 10. 

3. St. Paul’s Motive for his Service. Chap. v. 11—vi. 10. 

4. The Arrival of Titus (continued from 11. 16a). Chap. vi. 
11—18 ; vii. 2—16. 

5. Digression on Intercourse with Heathens. Chap. vi. 14—vii. 1. 


Tur COLLECTION FOR THE CHURCHES IN JUD@A. Chap. VIII. 1—— 
EX. 10: 
1. The Example of the Macedonian Churches. Chap. viii. 1—15. 
2. The Mission of Titus. Chap. vii. 16—24. 


3. The spirit in which the Collection is to be made. Chap. ix. 
1—15. 


THE ASSERTION OF HIS APOSTOLICAL AUTHORITY. Chap. X.—XII. 10. 
’ 


1. Assertion of his Authority. Chap. x. 1—6. 
2. Digression on his Boast of his Claims. Chap. x. 7—xii. 10. 
a. The Reality of his Boast. Chap. x. 7—18. 
b. His Boasting excused by his Affection for the Corinthians. 
Chap. xi. 1—15. 
c. His Boasting excused not by his Power, but by his Weak- 
ness. Chap. xi. 16—xii. 10. 


ConcLupine EXPLANATIONS, WARNINGS, AND SaLuTations. Chap. XII. 
11——XIII. 14. 
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SALUTATION AND INTRODUCTION. 


ΠΑΥ͂ΛΟΣ ἀπόστολος ᾿Ιησοῦ χριστοῦ διὰ θελήματος θεοῦ, 
ΟΥ̓ / ε > , “A 3 ’, A A A » 
καὶ Τιμόθεος ὁ ἀδελφός, τῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ τοῦ θεοῦ τῇ οὔσῃ 
ἐν Κορίνθῳ σὺν τοῖς ἁγίοις πᾶσιν τοῖς οὖσιν ἐν ὅλῃ τῇ 
> of. ’ ἘΠ᾿ ΟΝ Ν θεν 5 Ἂς lal fol 
Ayxaia. *xapus vw “Kal €lpnVvyN ἅπο θεοῦ πατρὸς ὑμῶν 


“ 
καὶ κυρίου ᾿Ιησοῦ χριστοῦ. 


885 rv. Ν ε θ Ν Ἂν Ν la) ’ὔ ε “ 5 A 
Vv ογῆτος Oo ὕεος και ΤαΤῊρ του KUPLOU μων Inoov 


* MS. C. begins with [καὶ εἰρήνη. 


1F)DAUL an apostle of Jesus Christ by the will of God, and Timotheus 
our brother, to the church of God which is at Corinth with all the 


saints which are in all Achaia. 
Father and the Lord Jesus Christ. 


*Grace to you and peace from God our 


3Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father 


1, 2 For the general language 
of the salutation, and for the 
words 6 ἀδελφὸς, ᾿Αχαΐα, see note 
on 1 Cor. i. 1, 2. Timotheus, 
who, in the First Epistle, was 
prevented from appearing in the 





salutation by his absence on the 
journey described in 1 Cor. iv. 
17, xvi. 10; Acts xix. 22, has 
now returned, and resumes his 
usual place by the Apostle’s side. 

3 εὐλογητὸὲὸ ὃ θεός. — This 
phrase, which occurs in Eph. i. 
3, is parallel to the more usual 
form of the Apostle’s thanksgiv- 





ing εὐχαριστῶ τῷ θεῷ. 

In the fulness of his thankful- 
ness, he at once proceeds to in- 
vest the abstract names of ‘ God’ 
and ‘ the Father’ with the attri- 
butes of which he was now him- 
self most conscious. ‘ Blessed be 
God, 1.6. the God of comfort ; 
blessed be the Father, i.e. the 
Father of mercies,’ the inversion 
being occasioned partly by the 
convenience of the construction, 
which required that παρακλήσεως 
should be continued into the next | 


sentence, partly by the fact that 
the first of the two expressions 
(‘the Father of mercies’) is the 
more natural and obvious of the 
two. It was possibly suggested 
by the phrase in the opening of 
Jewish prayers, ‘Our Father, 
Merciful Father !’ But it is used 
here in a more personal sense: 
and the genitive τῶν οἰκτιρμῶν is 
not merely a Hebraism, but com- 
bines the two ideas that God’s 
essence consists in mercy, and 
also that He is the Father and 
source of mercies. Compare ‘ the 
Father of glory,’ Eph. i. 17; 
‘the Father of spirits,’ Heb. xii. 
9; ‘the Father of lights,’ James 
i. 17; ‘the God of hope,’ Rom. 
xv. 13. In the same way the 
next phrase expresses that God 
is the Author of comfort, This 
is the earliest passage in the New 
Testament where the words za- 
ράκλησις, παρακαλῶν, APC παράκλη- 
applied to God; 88, in 7: 
St. John’s writings, they are 
applied more precisely to The 
Son and The Spirit. 
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χριστοῦ, ὁ πατὴρ τῶν οἰκτιρμῶν καὶ θεὸς πάσης παρα- 
κλήσεως, “ὁ παρακαλῶν ἡμᾶς ἐπὶ πάσῃ τῇ θλίψει ἡμῶν, 
εἰς τὸ δύνασθαι ἡ ἡμᾶς παρακαλεῖν τοὺς ἐν πάσῃ θλίψει διὰ 
τῆς παρακλήσεως ἧς “παρακαλούμεθα αὐτοὶ ὑπὸ τοῦ θεοῦ, 
ὃ ὅτι καθὼς περισσεύει τὰ παθήματα τοῦ χριστοῦ εἰς 
ἡμᾶς, οὕτως διὰ " τοῦ χριστοῦ περισσεύει. καὶ ἡ παρά- 


κλησις ἡμῶν. “εἴτε δὲ θλιβόμεθα, ὑπὲρ τῆς ὑμῶν παρα- 
5 Om. τοῦ. 
of mercies and God of all comfort, *who comforteth us upon all our 


trouble, that we may be able to comfort those who are in any trouble by 
the comfort wherewith we ourselves are comforted by God, °for as the 


sufferings of Christ abound in us, so by Christ aboundeth our comfort 


also. 





4 ἐπὶ πάσῃ TH θλίψει ἡμῶν. 

‘in any kind of affliction that 
befalls me’ or ‘them.’ The 
article in the first phrase is 
only used in consequence of the 
more particular application of it, 
defined by the genitive ἡμῶν. 

5 «περισσεύει τὰ παθήματα ar eiee's 
eis ἡμᾶς, ‘the suffermgs under- 
gone by Christ in His own person 
overflow to us ;’ with the double 
meaning that the sufferings of 
Christ pass from Him ‘to us,’ 
and that they are to be found ‘ in 
us’ in asuperabundant measure. 
See Rom. v. 15. 

οὕτως διὰ χριστοῦ περισσεύει καὶ 
ἡ παράκλησις ἡμῶν, 80. also 
through Him in whom we all 
suffer together, the comfort, 
which we ourselves possess from 
God, passes over abundantly to 
you.’ 

The general sense of the pas- 
sage is based on the idea that he 
was one with Christ, and through 
Christ with all Christians. ‘It 
is of the very nature of spiritual 
things that they cannot be con- 
fined within themselves. Freely 
we have received, freely we give. 
The comfort which we feel our- 
selves, communicates itself to 


° Now whether we be troubled, it is for your comfort and salvation, 


you. Because Christ suffered, 
therefore we suffer; because He 
comforts us, therefore we are 
able to comfort you.’ For the 
transference of the sufferings of 
Christ to the Apostles, see iv. 
ΤΟ Heb. xiii. 133 Phil: in 10: 
Ror Vi 17: ‘And in still 
nearer connexion with this pas- 
sage, Col. i. 24, ‘ the afflictions of 
Christ in my flesh.” Matt. xX. 
23, ‘ye shall drink of my cup.’ 

‘The example of suffering and 
of comfort in me shows that if 
you are similarly afflicted, you 
will be similarly comforted. This 
is the course of Christian salva- 
tion; your experience will be 
like mine.’ 

6 εἴτε δέ, κατιλ. There is con- 
siderable difference in the order 
of the words in the MSS., but 
none in the sense: (1) B.D.E.F. 
G.J.K.and Lachm. as in the Text 
above. (2) A.C. εἴτε δὲ θλιβόμεθα, 
Uirep...s σωτηρίας - εἴτε παρακα- 
λούμεθα, ὑπὲρ τῆς ὑμῶν παρακλή- 
σεως, τῆς ἐνεργουμένης ἐν ὕπομον ἢ 

Ὁ )- πάσχομεν" καὶ n ἐλπὶς ἡ ἡμῶν 
Βεθάνας ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν, K.T.A. (9) Re- 
ceived Text, made by Erasmus 
from the latin versions, combined 
with the Greek MSS. but not 
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κλήσεως καὶ σωτηρίας τῆς ἐνεργουμένης ἐν ὑπομονῇ τῶν 
αὐτῶν παθημάτων ὧν καὶ ἡμεῖ πάσχομεν, ἣ καὶ 1. ἐλπὶς 
ἡμῶν βεβαία ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν" εἴτε ,“παρακαλούμεθα, ὑπὲρ τῆς 
ὑμῶν παρακλήσεως καὶ σωτηρίας, 7 εἰδότες ὅτι " ὡς κοι- 
νωνοί ἐστε τῶν παθημάτων, οὕτως καὶ τῆς παρακλή- 
σεως. 

“Οὐ γὰρ θέλομεν ὑμᾶς ἀγνοεῖν, ἀδελφοί, “περὶ τῆς 
θλίψεως ἡμῶν τῆς γενομένης “ ἐν τῇ ᾿Ασίᾳ, ὅτι καθ᾽ ὑπερ- 


* Transpose ; and read εἴτε mapaxadovmeba... 
> ὥσπερ. 


. σωτηρίας. καὶ ἡ ἐλπὶς. 
ἃ Add ἡμῖν. 


. . ὑμῶν. 
c «ε La 
ὑπέρ. 


which is effectual in the enduring of the same sufferings which we also 
suffer, 7and our hope of you is stedfast: whether we be comforted, it is 
for your comfort and salvation, knowing that as ye are partakers of the 


sufferings, so shall ye be also of the comfort. 
*For we would not, brethren, have you ignorant of our trouble which 
happened in Asia, that we were pressed out of measure above strength, 


found exactly (either in his time 
or since) in any Greek MS.: εἴτε 
δὲ θλιβόμεθα. . . . πάσχομεν " εἴτε 
παρακαλούμεθα, ὑπὲρ τῆς ὑμῶν πα- 
ρακλήσεως καὶ σωτηρίας. καὶ ἡ ἐλπὶς 
ἡμῶν βεβαία ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν. Ἐἰδότες, 
κιτιλ. The first is the most for- 
cible. The general sense is the 
same in all, whether the words καὶ 
ἡ ἐλπὶς ἡμῶν βεβαία ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν 
are to be placed in the first 
clause, after πάσχομεν, or in the 
second, after σωτηρίας. A com- 
parison of v. 13 shows that 
θλιβόμεθα and παρακαλούμεθα are 
in each case to be repeated,— 
‘whether we are troubled, it zs 
for your salvation that we are 
troubled, .. . whether we are com- 
forted, it is for your comfort 
that we are comforted, knowing, 
&e. 

ἐνεργουμένης, here, as always, 
is middle, not passive,—‘ exercis- 
ing its powers.’ 

7 εἰδότες should more properly 
be εἰδότων. But the participle is 
used in the same abrupt manner 





as elsewhere; e.g. Rom. xii. 9-- 
13, χ 1 11. 

8 He explains his meaning, 
by referring to the actual danger 
and consolation which led him to 
these remarks. The word θλίψις, 
the greatness of the peril, and 
the comparison of it in verse 5 to 
the sufferings of Christ, suggest 
some outward persecution at 
Ephesus, such as may have oc- 
curred in the tumult of Demetrius 
(Acts xix.), or as is referred to 
in 1 Cor. xv. 32, ‘I fought with 
beasts at Ephesus.’ On the other 
hand, the words ἐβαρήθημεν, 
αὐτοὶ ἐν ἑαυτοῖς, and the general 
context, point either to illness or 
to inward care occasioned pro- 
bably by his anxiety for the Co- 
rinthian Church: also had he 
alluded to the tumult at Ephesus, 
he would have probably used the 
expression ἐν ’Edéow, as in 1 Cor. 
xv. 32, not ἐν τῇ ᾿Ασίᾳ. Here, as 
elsewhere, we may observe the 
understatement, in the Acts, of 
his sufferings. 
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βολὴν "ὑπὲρ δύναμιν ἐβαρήθημεν, ὥστε ἐξαπορηθῆναι 
ἡμᾶς καὶ τοῦ ζῆν" "ἀλλ᾽ αὐτοὶ ἐν ἑαυτοῖς τὸ ἀπόκριμα 
τοῦ θανάτου ἐσχήκαμεν, ἵνα μὴ πεποιθότες ὦμεν ἐφ᾽ 
ἑαυτοῖς, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ τῷ θεῷ τῷ ἐγείροντι τοὺς νεκρούς, 1" ὃς 
ἐκ τηλικούτου θανάτου ἐρρύσατο ἡμᾶς [Kal " ῥύσεται], εἰς 
ὃν ἠλπίκαμεν [ὅτι] καὶ ἔτι ῥύσεται, \ συνυπουργούντων 
καὶ ὑμῶν ὑπὲρ ἡμῶν τῇ δεήσει, ἵνα ἐκ πολλῶν προσώπων 
τὸ εἰς ἡμᾶς χάρισμα διὰ πολλῶν εὐχαριστηθῇ ὑπὲρ ἡμῶν. 


® ἐβαρήθ. ὑπὲρ δύναμιν. Ὁ ῥύεται. 

insomuch that we despaired even of life: ®but we ourselves had the 
sentence of death in ourselves, that we should not trust in ourselves, but 
in God who raiseth the dead, !°who delivered us out of so great a death 
and will deliver, in whom we trust that He will also yet deliver us, "ye 
also helping together by prayer for us, that, for the gift bestowed upon 
us by the means of many, thanks may be given from many faces on our 


behalf. 


9 ἀλλ᾽, ‘nay,’ =‘ immo.’ 

ἀπόκριμα, ‘ When I haveasked 
myself what would be the issue 
of this struggle, the answer has 
been “‘ Death.”’’ 

10 θανάτου, ‘peril of death,’ 
as in xi. 23; and 1 Cor. xv. 31 
(ἀποθνήσκω). 

II ἐκ πολλῶν προσώπων is pro- 
bably to be taken with εὐχα- 
ριστηθῇ, since the thanksgiving 
more properly proceeded from 
the Corinthians, the gift to the 
Apostle through them, πρωσώπων 
may have the later Greek sense 





of person ; but it is more in con- 
formity with the otherwise in- 
variable usage of the New Testa- 
ment to make it ‘that thanks 
may be sent up from many up- 
turned faces.’ 

The use of the word χάρισμα 
for ‘ deliverance from affliction ’ 
shows the general application of 
the phrase to what are now 
termed natural occurrences. 

συνυπουργούντων, ‘helping with 
me.’ For the thought see iy. 
5am, 12, 
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PARAPHRASE OF Cuap. I. 1—11. 


1 return my usual thanks to Him in whom we recognise not only 
the supreme God, but the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ ; 
the Father also, from whose fatherly mercy all mercies de- 
scend, the God who is the source of that strengthening comfort 
which in manifold forms is sent to support us under manzfold 
forms of affliction. Thus we in turn may be called to sup- 
port others in like afflictions by the example and the sympathy 
of the comfort which we ourselves enjoy ; for as we are iden- 
tified with Christ in His sufferings, so also are we identified 
with you through Him in our comfort. Your comfort, in 
fact, is the end and object of our existence: if we suffer, it is 
for your welfare ; if we are comforted, itis that out of your 
like sufferings may grow a like comfort. What my sufferings 
were you know ; how the hope of life itself seemed to vanish 
away ; and it is from that depth that I have been raised, by 
the deliverance for which Inow thank God, and which was 
the result of your prayers. 


Tue APosTLE’s SYMPATHY. 


Tue thanksgiving with which the Epistle opens, furnishes the 
key-note to the ensuing six chapters. 

Two feelings rise in his mind the moment that he begins to 
address the Corinthians, and cross each other in almost equal 
proportions. The first is an overwhelming sense of gratitude 
for his deliverance from his distress, whether it were the 
actual dangers to which he had been exposed at Ephesus, or 
the inward trouble which he suffered from his anxiety for the 
Corinthian Church. The second is the keen sense which 
breathes through both the Epistles to Corinth, but especially 
through the Second, of his unity of heart and soul with his 
Corinthian converts. Not only did he naturally pour out his 
deepest feelings to them, but he felt that they. were one with 
him in his sorrows and in his joys; that his comfort and deli- 
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verance would be shared by them, as it had been the result of 
their prayers. He may have also been influenced partly by 
the desire to begin from that serene atmosphere of thankful- 
ness and love, which would soon be disturbed in the course of 
the Epistle ; and partly by the anxiety, here as in his other 
Epistles, to exhibit his relations to his converts in the most 
friendly aspect, and to dispel at once by his own frankness the 
cloud of suspicion which, as we see from many subsequent 
passages, intervened between him and them. But it is out of 
keeping with the irregular and impassioned tone of this Epistle 
to suppose that any such secondary considerations were put 
prominently forward as the groundwork of a formal and deli- 
berate plan. 

There are two remarks of Bengel on this portion of the 
Epistle, which sum up its characteristics well. First, is ox- 
‘ Experientia quanta est necessitas: qua qui caret, perience. 
quam ineptus magister est!’ Secondly, ‘Communio Sanc- 
torum in corde Pauli, Titi, Corinthiorum, aliarum Ecclesiarum 
exercita, egregié representatur in hac Epistol4: Hee corda 
fuere quasi specula imagines inter se reciprocantia.’ The 
sympathy with which the Apostle makes himself one with his 
converts—their joys his joys, their sorrows his sorrows, their 
thoughts his thoughts—is a striking instance of the manifold 
susceptibility with which he was endowed, and of his capacity 
for throwing himself into the position of others—becoming ‘ all 
things to all men,’} transferring ? the feelings of others to his 
own person. It is the same largeness and depth of pis ver- 
heart which embraced so wide a circle of personal satility. 
friends; which ‘ suffered when the weaker brother suffered,’ 8 
which would not allow him to ‘eat meat whilst the world 
standeth lest he make his brother to offend.’ It is the Gentile 
side of his character, which so remarkably qualified him for his 
mission to the Gentile world; the Christian or religious form 
of the proverbial versatility of the Grecian mind, and of the 
significant maxim of the Roman poet, ‘ Homo sum, humani 
nihil a‘me alienum puto.’ 

For the right understanding of the Epistle, this identity of 


eye Cor. ix. 29. expression of personal affection is 
Ὁ Rom. vii. 7-23; 1 Cor. iv. 6, | 1 Thess. ii. 7-12. 
vii. 1, viii. 1-6. The closest re- * 2 Cor. xi. 29; 1 Cor. viii, 195. 


semblance to this passage in its 
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feeling between the Apostle and his converts must be borne in 
Double mind throughout. It accounts for a large portion, 
current of even in detail, of the peculiarities of the style and 
Tani language; the double self, which creates, as it were, 
a double current of feeling and thought, now taking the form 
of passionate sympathy, now of anxiety, now of caution and 
prudence ; the plural number, which he employs in this Epistle 
even more frequently than elsewhere for himself, as if including 
his readers also. 

It is also important as the liveliest instance of the real 
communion or community of feeling introduced by Christianity 
into the world. Never had there been seen amongst heathens 
so close a bond between those who had no local, natural, or 
hereditary connexion with each other. And it thus exemplifies 
a universal truth. The Apostle did not think it beneath him 
to show that he rested his claims on his capacity of thoroughly 
Effect of understanding those with whom he dealt. Let them 
sympathy. gee that he cared for them, that he loved them, and 
he felt that all else was as nothing in the balance. Sympathy 
is the secret of power. No artificial self-adaptation, nomerely 
official or pastoral interest, has an influence equal to that 
which is produced by the consciousness of a human and per- 
sonal affection in the mind of the teacher towards his scholars, 
of the general towards his soldiers, of the Apostle towards his 
converts. 
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THE TIDINGS BROUGHT BY TITUS. 
Chap. I. 12—VTI. 16. 


His CONFIDENCE IN THE INTENTIONS OF THE CORINTHIAN CHURCH. 


Chap. I. 12—II. 11. 


THE connexion of this section with the preceding is this: 
* Your intercessions and your sympathy will, I trust, continue ; 
for my intercourse with you has been always frank and open.’ 
With this declaration of conscious uprightness, he enters on 
the reply to a charge which weighed so heavily on his mind, as 
to be one of the chief reasons for his writing. His coming, 
announced in 1 Cor. xvi. 5-8, had been long delayed; even 
Timotheus, who had been sent before (1 Cor. xvi. 10), seems 
never to have arrived. Titus only had appeared as the 
Apostle’s deputy ; the threat of Divine vengeance upon the 
offending sinner (1 Cor. iv. 21, v. 5) had not been fulfilled. 
Accordingly, when Titus returned to St. Paul, it was with the 
tidings, on the one hand indeed, that the Corinthian Church 
had toa great extent complied with his injunctions ; but, on the 
other hand, that in consequence of these delays there had 
arisen insinuations that he had broken his word, that he 
practised worldly wisdom, and wrote one thing to the eye and 
another in reality (1. 12, 17, x. 10). Against these insinua- 
tions the Apostle remonstrates with the indignation natural to 
an honourable mind unjustly suspected. At the same time, it 
must be observed that, till the 10th chapter, this indignation 
is kept within bounds: it is only by covert allusions that we 
discover, in the earlier part of the Epistle, the real occasion of 
his remarks: and as if restrained partly by affection, partly 
by prudence, his chief object here seems to be so to conciliate 
his readers, as to prevent an open rupture. 
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His CoNFIDENCE IN THEIR INTENTIONS. 


12 ἢ 


συνειδή σεως ἡμῶν, 


; ἡ yap καύχησις ἡμῶν αὕτῃ ἐστιν, τὸ μαρτύριον τῆς 
ὅτι ἐν 


"ἁγιότητι. καὶ εἰλικρινείᾳ 


"τοῦ θεοῦ, οὐκ ἐν σοφίᾳ σαρκικῇ ἀλλ᾽ ἐν χάριτι θεοῦ, 
ἀνεστράφημεν ἐ ἐν τῷ κόσμῳ, περισσοτέρως δὲ πρὸς ὑμᾶς. 


18 


® ἁπλότητι for ἁγιότητι. 


οὐ eis ἄλλα γράφομεν ὑ ὑμῖν [ἀλλ᾽] ἢ ἃ ἀναγινώσκετε ἢ 


> Om. τοῦ. 


For our boasting is this, the testimony of our conscience, that in 
holiness and sincerity of God, not in carnal wisdom but in the grace of 
God, we had our conversation in the world, and more abundantly to 


you-ward. 


12 Whether ἁγιότητι (A. B. 
ἁπλότης «=O C+ Κ. and Juachmann) 
_ and or ἅπλοτητι (1): Τὶ, FE. 
“roms: G. J. and Rec. Text) be 
the right reading, the context 
fixes the general sense. εἰλικρι- 
veia is “ transparent sincerity,’ as 
in ii. 17; 1 Cor. v. 8. ἁπλότητι 
therefore would be ‘singleness 
of view,’ according to its ety- 
mological meaning, as in xi. 3; 
Eph. vi. 5; Col. iii. 22; and 
ἁγιότητι would be ‘purity of mo- 
tive.’ Compare 1 Thess. ii. 3, 
οὐδὲ ἐξ ἀκαθαρσίας, οὔτε ἐν δόλῳ. 

The word ἁγιότης occurs else- 
where only twice: 2 Macc. xv. 2 
(of the consecration of the Sab- 
bath) ; Heb. xii. 10 (of the holi- 
ness of God). τοῦ θεοῦ expresses 
that his sincerity is ‘ imparted by 
God,’ as in Rom. iii. 21. 
ἐν σοφίᾳ σαρκικῇ, κι τ. A. ‘ not 

relying on maxims of worldly 
prudence, but on the sustaining 
favour of God.’ Compare 1 Cor. 
li. 4. 

ἐν τῷ κόσμῳ... ... ὑμᾶς. ‘This 
Sincerity was manifested before 
the heathen (comp. 1 Cor. v. 10), 


18 For we write no other things unto you than what ye read 


but still more before you,’ allud- 
ing either to his display of pre- 
ternatural gifts, in which case 
he refers to the words ‘ in the 
grace of God ’—or to his refusal 
of maintenance from them, in 
which case he refers to the words 
‘in holiness and sincerity.’ 

13 ‘I have no hidden mean- 
ing in what I write. Iam not 
one person when absent and 
another when present (compare 
x. 1); I write nothing else than 
what you see on the surface of 
my letter, and recognise in my 
conduct now, and will still fur- 
ther recognise at the final judg- 
ment, when your present miscon- 
structions of me will be changed 
into the perfect recog- ἐναγινώσκω 
nition that I am your πᾶ 
glory, as truly aa you see 
are mine.’ For the play on the 
words dvaywookw and ἐπιγι- 
νώσκω, compare Julian’s cele- 
brated speech, ἔγνων, ἀνέγνων, 
κατέγνων : and in this Epistle, 
γινώσκω and ἀναγινώσκω, in 11. 2: 
re Νν and ἀνακρίνω, in 1 Cor. 


. 18, 14; κρίνω, διακρίνω, and. 
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καὶ ἐπιγινώσκετε. ἐλπίζω. δὲ ὅτι "ἕως τέλους ἐπιγνώσεσθε, 
“καθὼς καὶ ἐπέγνωτε ἡμᾶς ἀπὸ μέρους, ὅτι καύχημα ὑμῶν 
ἐσμὲν καθάπερ καὶ ὑμεῖς ἡμῶν ἐν τῇ ἡμέρᾳ τοῦ κυρίου 


[ἡμῶν] ᾿Ιησοῦ. 


1 Καὶ ταύτῃ τῇ πεποιθήσει ἐβουλόμην "πρότερον πρὸς 


ὑμᾶς ἐλθεῖν, ἵ να δευτέραν χάριν ἔχητε, 


5. ὅτι καί. 


or indeed acknowledge. 


Ν 3 
καὶ δι ὑμῶν 


> ἐλθεῖν πρότερον. 


And I trust that ye shall acknowledge to the 


end, ‘as also ye did acknowledge us in part, that we are your boast even 
as ye also are ours in the day of our Lord Jesus. 

15 And in this confidence I was minded before to come unto you that 
ye may have a second grace, ‘and to depart by you into Macedonia and 


κατακρίνω, in 1 Cor. xi. 29, 31, 
32, &e. Ifanything further is to 
be sought in the words than the 
resemblance of sound, ἀναγινώ- 
oxw may refer especially to the 
Hpistle, ἐπιγινώσκω to his couduct 
(ἀνεστράφημεν). 

kai=‘ τὰ fact.’ 

For this contrast between their 
present imperfect and their future 
perfect knowledge of his true 
character, compare 1 Cor. xii. 
12, where nearly the same wor ds 
are used, ἄρτι γινώσκω ἐκ μέρους, 
τότε δὲ € ἐπιγνώσομαι καθὼς καὶ ἐπε- 
γνώσθην. In both cases, the 
aorist, ἐπεγνώσθην, ἀρ νῶτα, is 
used with the signification of the 


present. ἐπιγινώσκω combines 
the sense of ‘recognition’ with 
that of ‘complete knowledge,’ 


in which last sense it is used 
especially in vi. 9, xii. 5. For 
the general sense compare 1 Cor. 
iv. 3-5. 

14 According to the punctua- 
tion (1) of the Received Text, or 
(2) of Lachmann, ὅτι may be 
either : (a) ‘because we are your 
joy,’ giving the reason for his 
conviction that his true character 
would be recognised at last ; or, 


(Ὁ) ‘that we are your joy,’ de- 
pendent upon ἐπιγνώσεσθε. 

ἐν τῇ ἡμέρᾳ τοῦ κυρίου ἡμῶν 
may be made indifferently to re- 
fer either to the words immedi- 
ately preceding, or to the whole 
sentence, as in Rom. ii. 16. 

15 ταύτῃ τῇ πεποιθήσει, ‘in 
this conviction that you would 
recognise my sincerity.’ 

πρότερον, i.e. ‘before going 
into Macedonia.’ 

iva δευτέραν χάριν ἔχητε, 
‘that by paying you a visit be- 
fore going to Macedonia, the visit 
which I intended to pay youafter 
my return from Macedonia may 
thus be (not the first, but) the 
second. 4 

χάριν, “ favour of the Apostle’s 
presence.’ 

προπεμφθῆναι, ‘to be assisted 
on my journey to Jerusalem.’ 
Compare 1 Cor. xvi. 6, 11. 

τό διελθεῖν (B. ©, 14; dey a 
Ree. Text), ‘to pass through 
Achaia,’ as in 1 Cor. xvi. Ὧν 3 
eee (Lachmann with A. Ὁ}, 
F. G.), ‘to depart.’ The an- 
thorities being so nearly divided, 
the better sense of διελθεῖν, and 
the probability that ἀπελθεῖν is a 
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δἀπελθεῖν εἰς Μακεδονίαν καὶ πάλιν ἀπὸ Μακεδονίας 
ΕἾ na \ cA Ἀ ar) e an A > \ 
ἐλθεῖν πρὸς ὑμᾶς καὶ vp ὑμῶν προπεμφθῆναι εἰς τὴν 
ἘΠ} ὃ ͵ 17 -“ > ΓΒ λό ’ Ξ, -“ 2) φ , 
ovdaiav. Ἢ τοῦτο οὖν " βουλόμενος μή τι ἄρα τῇ ἐλαφρίᾳ 


® διελθεῖν. 


> βουλευόμενος. 


to come again from Macedonia unto you and by you to be sent on toward 


Judea. 


17 When I therefore was thus minded, did I use lightness, or the 


things that I purpose, do I purpose according to the flesh, that with me 


correction, are in favour of the 
former. 

The plan which he here men- 
Changésin tions as originally to 
tle \postle’s have been pursued by 
sag him, was: (1) to have 
crossed the Aigean from Hphesus 
to Corinth (as in Acts xvii. 19 
he had crossed from Corinth to 
Ephesus); (2) then to have 
passed by land through the north 
of Greece to Macedonia (as he 
had, in Acts xvii. 14, 15, xviii. 
1, passed from Macedonia to 
Corinth, as he in fact did pass, 
in Acts xx. 3, from Corinth 
to Macedonia) ; and (3) finally 
to return, either by land or sea, 
from Macedonia to Corinth, and 
thence sail for Jerusalem. In- 
stead of this he had already, at 
the time when he wrote 1 Cor. 
xvi. 5, 6, abandoned the direct 
voyage to Corinth, and deter- 
mined to go by Macedonia to 
Corinth, and thence to Jerusalem 
(1 Cor. xvi. 3). To this plan 
he finally adhered (Acts xx. 2, 
3). The original plan may have 
been conveyed to the Corinthians 
by Timotheus, who left Ephesus 
for Corinth before the First 
Epistle was despatched, and who, 
even if he never reached Corinth, 
may still have been the means of 
communicating the Apostle’s re- 
solution. This is confirmed by 
the fact that, in the beginning of 
the First Epistle, there are traces 








of the earlier plan discernible. 
See 1 Cor. iv. 19: ‘I will come 
quickly to you,’ which more na- 
turally agrees with the direct 
voyage, than the circuitous route 
through Macedonia. By this 
change of plan, perhaps made in 
the course of that Epistle, he se- 
cured a longer time at Corinth 
than could be managed in two 
flying visits (1 Cor. xvi. 7), and 
left a longer interval in which 
they might recover the effects of 
his First Epistle (i. 23, ii. 2, xi. 
20, 21). 

17 The misconstruction thus 
occasioned was twofold, a suspi- 
cion of some sinister motives, 
κατὰ σάρκα βουλεύομαι---ὃι charge 
of levity, τῇ ἐλαφρίᾳ ἐχρησάμην. 

μή τι ἄρα, ‘ surely I did not.’ 

τῇ €Aadpia. The article pro- 
bably indicates the levity with 
which he was charged. 

For the construction with 
ἐχρησάμην, compare πολλῇ παῤ- 
ῥησίᾳ χρῶμεθα, 111. 12. The dif- 
ference of the tenses, ἐχρησάμην 
and βουλεύομαι, is occasioned by 
the different sense required. If 
he was guilty of levity, it was 
when he changed his purpose. If 
of worldly motives, he was still 
actuated by them now. 

ἵνα ἢ παρ᾽ ἐμοὶ τὸ ναὶ val καὶ τὸ 
οὗ οὔ. His object is not so 
much to assert his right of 
changing his resolution, as to 
assert that, although he had ap- 
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ἐχρησάμην, ἢ ἃ βουλεύομαι, κατὰ σάρκα βουλεύομαι, 


ἵνα Hf] Tap 


».\ 
ἐμοὶ TO ναὶ ναὶ καὶ τὸ οὗ οὖ; Toros δὲ ὁ ὁ 


θεός, ὅτι ὁ λόγος ἡμῶν ὃ πρὸς ὑμᾶς οὐκ "ἔστιν ναὶ καὶ 


οὐ. ὁ 


" ἐγένετο for ἔστιν. 


there should be ‘ yea yea,’ and ‘ nay nay 1᾽ 
word toward you is not ‘yea’ and ‘ nay.’ 


ὁ "τοῦ θεοῦ yap vids ᾿Ιησοῦς χριστὸς ὃ ἐν ὑμῖν 


> Ὁ γὰρ τοῦ θεοῦ. 


18But as God is faithful, our 
For the Son of God Jesus 


Christ who was preached among you by us, by me and Silvanus and 


parently given up his original 
Steadfast. Plan, he still in fact and 
nessofthe jn spirit adhered to 
oo it; that, for the two 
short visits which they had 
lost, they would now (see 1 Cor. 
xvi. 7) be compensated by one 
long visit at the end of his whole 
journey. For this reason he 
never directly states his change 
of purpose, but leaves it to be in- 
ferred from the statement of his 
original plan in verse 16, com- 
bined with the fact that, at the 
time when he wrote the present 
Epistle, he was on his way, not to 
Corinth, but Macedonia ; and ac- 
cordingly, in what follows, it is 
only the ‘ Yes,’ and not the ‘ No,’ 
which pervades his argument. 
These words, therefore, are a 
part of the question ‘am I ac- 
tuated by worldly motives, in 
such a manner as to give way to 
inconsistency ; that 1 should say 
““yes”’ at one time, and ‘‘no”’ at 
another; promise to come, and 
then break my promise? No: I 
promised to come,and J shall ful- 
fil that promise.’ In this case, it 
is an objection that the article 
before the first ναί and the first 
ov loses its force, and that the re- 
duplication is only for the sake of 
emphasis. But the article may 
be accounted for as in τῇ éAadpia 
—‘in such a way as that you 


should see in me f¢hat inter- 
change of “yes” or “no” of which 
you complain.’ And the redu- 
plication is justified by the simi- 
lar use of it in Matt. v. 37: ἔστω 
δὲ ὃ λόγος ὑμῶν, Nai vat Od οὔ, 
and (in the case of ναὶ) by the 
frequent iteration in the Gospels 
of ‘ Amen, amen,’ the Hebrew 
form of vai. 

18-20 The Apostle’s life was 
so bound up with his teaching, 
that, in the mind of his opponents, 
the charge of personal levity was 
immediately transferred to his 
teaching ; and he in like manner 
Cancidce: that the vindication of 
his conduct depends on the vin- 
ee of his teaching. Compare 

17-iv. 6, where he similarly 
a the insinuation of dupli- 
city, and 1 Cor. ii. 1-5, where 
he shows that the simplicity of 
the subject of his teaching is to 
be found also in the manner of it. 

18 πιστὸς δὲ 6 θεός. ‘So true 
as it is that God is faithful, so 
true is it that my communications 
are not variable.’ Compare xi. 
10; Rom. xiv. 11. 

6 λόγος is purposely indefinite, 
in order to include both his per- 
sonal communications and his 
preaching. 

19 At the thought of the enb- 
ject of his preaching. he at once 
ascends into the higher sphere 
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ov ἡμῶν κηρυχθεὶς, δι᾽ ἐμοῦ καὶ > ιλουανοῦ καὶ t Τιμοθέου, 


οὐκ "ἐγένετο ναὶ καὶ οὐ, 


ἀλλὰ ναὶ 


ἐν αὐτ @ γέγονεν" 


ὅσαι γὰρ ἐπαγγελίαι θεοῦ, ἐν αὐτῷ τὸ ναί" "διὸ καὶ 
Y yy 


5 ἔστι for ἐγένετο. 


Timotheus, was not ‘ yea’ and ‘ nay,’ but in Him has been ‘ yea.’ 
all the promises of God in Him are ‘yea: 


ever present to his thoughts, from 
which he returns in verse 22, to 
resume his personal defence ; ‘ I 
have said that my words to you 
are not mixed up of “yes” and 
“no,” because He who isthe great 
subject of our preaching, not of 
my preaching only, but of my 
colleagues’ also, was not a mix- 
ture of “ yes” and “no;”’ on the 
contrary, His whole life has been 
summed upinone eternal “ Yes;”’ 
for in Him all the promises of 
God received their true fulfil- 
ment.’ 

‘ The Son of God, Jesus Christ.’ 
Word is heaped upon 
word to express the 
greatness of Him whom 
they preached, and so to aggra- 
vate the impossibility of His 
connexion with any littleness or 
levity. The names of Silvanus 
and Timotheus are introduced 
partly in order to intimate the 
unity with which they taught of 
Him; partly not to arrogate too 
much to himeelf. The tense of 
the phrase * was not yea and 
nay’ (οὐκ ἐγένετο) shows that it 
refers to the certainty, which, 
as a matter of history, attended 
on His words and deeds: com- 
pare ‘As the Father said unto 
me, so I speak.’ ‘ Now speak- 
est thou plainly, and speakest no 
proverb.’ ‘He taught them as 
one having authority, and not 
as the Scribes’ (John xii. 50, 


Stedfast- 
ness of 
Christ. 


> καὶ ἐν αὐτῷ for διὸ καὶ δι᾿ αὐτοῦ. 


20 For 
wherefore also by Him is 


3 


xvi. 29. Matt. vii. 29). The 
tense of the phrase ‘has been 
yea in Him’ (vat ἐν αὐτῷ γέγονεν) 
comprehends also the thought 
that not only were His words 
based on immovable certainty, 
but that in His life and works the 
promise of God Himself was jus- 
tified and fulfilled,—‘ is and has 
been, and is still producing its 
results.’ Compare for these 
allusions to the truthfulness and 
certainty in Christ’s historical 
character, xi. 10, ‘as the truth of 
Christ (ἡ ἀλήθεια Χριστοῦ) is in 
me.’ Compare also John xiv. 6, 
‘Tam the truth,’ and xviii. 37, ‘ to 
this end was I born... that I 
should bear witness to the truth,’ 
and (in still nearer conformity 
with this passage) Rev. iti. 7, 
‘He that is true,’ and Rev. iii. 
14, ‘the Amen, the faithful and 
true witness.’ 

20 To the Greek vai is here 
added the Hebrew ‘ Amen,’ 
partly to give greater emphasis, 
as in the Apocalypse, where the 
most solemn expressions are 
given both in Greek and Hebrew, 
partly in aliusion to the ‘Amen’ 
of the Gospel narratives, partly 
as the close of an impassioned 
passage, which he ends, as usual, 
with a doxology, to which the 
‘Amen’ of the public assemblies 
formed the natural accompani- 
ment. See 1 Cor. xiv. 16, and 
note thereon. 
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dv αὐτοῦ τὸ ἀμὴν τῷ θεῷ πρὸς δόξαν δι ἡμῶν. 26 
δὲ βεβαιῶν ἡμᾶς σὺν ὑμῖν εἰς Χριστὸν καὶ Χρίσας ἡμᾶς 


θεὸς, ™ ᾿ 


ὁ καὶ σφραγισάμενος ἡ ἡμᾶς! καὶ δοὺς τὸν "ἀραβῶνα 


τοῦ πνεύματος ἐν ταῖς καρ ίαις ἡμῶν. 


* ἀῤῥαβῶνα. 


‘Amen’ unto the glory of God by us. 
with you in Christ and anointed us is God ; 


2\Now He who confirmeth us 
*”who also sealed us, and 


gave the earnest of the Spirit in our hearts. 


21 With the doxology the di- 
gression properly ends; but one 
thought lingers behind, which he 
must express before he returns 
to his personal defence. As in 
1 Cor. 11. 23, xi. 3, xv. 24-28, 
he passes on from the greatness 
of Christ to the Divine greatness 
still beyond, so also here, after 
having represented Christ as the 
one subject of his preaching, and 
the one consummation of the Di- 
vine promises, he still thinks it 
necessary to ground the stedfast- 
ness of his faith on the ultimate 
basis of all hope and trust, God 
Himself: ‘ Christ is faithful and 
immovable ; and He who makes 
us faithful and immovable with 
Christ, is no Jess than God.’ 

βεβαιῶν is the emphatic word, 
connecting this with the preced- 
ing verses. 

ἡμᾶς σὺν ὑμῖν is inserted with 
a view of introducing on every 
occasion his sense of complete 
union with the Corinthians, as 
in verses 4-7. 

eis χριστόν, ‘into Christ, so 
that we become more and more’ 
(this seems the force of the pre- 
sent tense in βεβαιῶν) ‘identified 
with Him.’ 

icas, ‘He who anointed us 
to be like the Anointed.’ Ob- 
serve the connexion of χριστός 
and χρίσας. For the application 
of the word to Christ see Acts 





x. 38, to believers generally, as 
here, 1 John iu. 20. 

22 ὃ καὶ σφραγισάμενος καὶ δοὺς 
τὸν ἀραβῶνα. The tenses of these 
words, as of χρίσας, point to the 
moment of conversion, when the 
gifts of the Spirit were first 
given, as in Acts ii. 38, x. 44, 
xix. 6; and the figure of ‘seal- 
ing,’ as in Eph. 1. 1, iv. 30, 
and of the ‘ earnest’ or ‘ pledge,’ 
indicates the assurance conveyed 
by those gifts, of the reality of 
the union with Christ, into which 
they had been baptized. 

épaBuv is used twice besides 
(v. 5; Hph. i. 14) in a similar 
context, for the first instalment 
paid as a pledge that the rest 
will follow. It is so used by the 
Greek orators, and by the earlier 
Latin writers. A. Gellius (xvii. 
2) speaks of it as a word con- 
sidered in his time (A.D. 12U— 
150) to be vulgar and superseded 
by ‘ Arra,’ which is the substi- 
tute for it in later Latinity. The 
same word ‘erabon’ is used in 
the same sense in Hebrew, Gen. 
xxxvill. 17, 18, from ‘arab,’ to 
‘mix’ or ‘exchange,’ and thence 
“to pledge,’ as Jer. xxx. 21, 
Neh. v. 8. It was therefore 
probably derived by the Greeks 
from the language of Phenician 
traders, as ‘ tariff,’ ‘cargo,’ &., 
are derived, in English and other 
modern languages, from Spanish 
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23? Ν δὲ , A 0 Ν 3 dy “a 5A Ἀ 5, 
Ἐγὼ δὲ μάρτυρα τὸν θεὸν ἐπικαλοῦμαι ἐπὶ τὴν ἐμὴν 
, 9 , ε la) 5 , s 3 ’, 
ψυχήν, ὅτι φεδόμενος ὑμῶν οὐκέτι ἦλθον εἰς Κόρινθον. 


924 > bid ε la) a ’ ira ’ 
οὐχ ὅτι κυριεύομεν ὑμῶν τῆς πίστεως, ἀλλὰ συνεργοί 
ἐσμεν τῆς χαρᾶς ὑμῶν" τῇ γὰρ πίστει ἑστήκατε. IL *€ 


ἢ πρὸ 


XS Ν \ ay 5. ρον \. Eee 
Kpwa δὲ ἐμαυτῷ τοῦτο TO μὴ πάλιν ἐν “λύπῃ πρὸς ὑμᾶς 


4. πάλιν ἐλθεῖν ἐν λύπῃ. 


23But I call God for a witness upon my soul, that to spare you I 


came no longer unto Corinth. 


*4Not for that we have dominion over 


your faith, but are fellow-workers of your joy: for by faith ye stand. 
τι. 1 But I determined this with myself, that I would not in sorrow come 


traders. In this verse it is dpa- 
Bova in A. F. G. J. ἀῤῥαβῶνα in 
B.C. Ὁ ἘΠ In 2 Corey. ; ph. 
1. 14, it is ἀῤῥαβῶνα in almost all 
the MSS. 

23 He now returns to the 
question of the delay of his visit ; 
and as in the preceding verses 
(i. 17-22) he had defended it on 
the ground that it was not really 
a change of purpose, so now he 
defends it on the ground that 
it was occasioned by tenderness 
for them. 

ἐγὼ δέ, ‘I, whatever my op- 
ponents may say.’ 

ἐπὶ τὴν ἐμὴν ψυχήν: (1) ‘a- 
gainst my soul,’ i.e. if I speak 
falsely ; or, (2) ‘into the pre- 
sence of my soul to testify that 
I speak the truth.’ 

φειδόμενος ὑμῶν, “ that I might 
not have occasion to exert my 
power to the full, and take ven- 
geance on your sins.’ 

οὐκέτι, ‘no more.’ ‘I gave 
up the thought of coming.’ 

24 οὐχ ὅτι (for οὐκ ἔρω ὅτι). 
‘When I speak of sparing you, I 
do not mean that 1 had or have 
at any time despotic control over 
your faith, your Christian life. 
We are but co-operators with 
you in producing, not your grief, 
but your joy; and so far from 
our being the masters of your 


faith, it is by your faith that you 
stand independently of us.’ 

κυριεύομεν 18 suggested by the 
idea of authority implied in φει- 
δόμενος. 

χαρᾶς, ‘joy,’ is introduced in 
contrast to the grief which he 
wished to spare them. 

τῇ γὰρ πίστει is the reason for 
οὐχ ὅτι κυριεύομεν, the intervening 
clause being passed over as pa- 
renthetical, as in Mark συ. 41, 
42, xvi. 3, 4. 

II 1, 2 ἔκρινα δὲ ἐμαυτῷ, 
‘for myself,’ 1.6. ‘for my own 
happiness, as well as yours.’ 

πάλιν ἐν λύπῃ πρὸς ὑμᾶς ἐλ- 
θέν. In all the best MSS. ἐν 
λύπῃ is put thus early in the 
sentence, as the most emphatic 
word. 

πάλιν is taken with ἐλθεῖν. 
λύπῃ is used in opposition to xa- 
pas in 1. 24, ; 

‘My second visit shall not 
be painful; for in giving you 
pain before, my only object was 
that I might have joy now.’ 
The abruptness is occasioned b 
the vividness with which the of- 
fending party at Corinth starts 
into sight. ‘If I ever give you 
pain, who can enliven me, ex- 
cept he to whom I have given 
pain [and who is thereby induced 
to repent]?’ Then applying 
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HIS CONFIDENCE IN THEIR INTENTIONS. fil 
ἐλθεῖν. “εἰ yap ἐγὼ λυπῶ ὑμᾶς, καὶ "τίς ὁ εὐφραί. 
νων μὲ εἰ μὴ ὁ λυπούμενος ἐξ ἐμοῦ; ὅκαὶ ἔγραψα" 
τοῦτο αὐτὸ, ἵνα μὴ ἐλθὼν λύπην “ἔχω ἀφ᾽ ὧν ἔδει με 
χαίρειν, πεποιθὼς ἐπὶ πάντας ὑμᾶς ὅτι ἡ ἐμὴ χαρὰ 
πάντων ὑμῶν ἐστίν. ἐκ γὰρ πολλῆς θλίψεως καὶ συν- 
οχῆς καρδίας ἔγραψα ὑμῖν διὰ πολλῶν δακρύων, οὐχ 
ἵνα λυπηθῆτε, ἀλλὰ τὴν ἀγάπην ἵνα γνῶτε, ἣν ἔχω 
περισσοτέρως εἰς ὑμᾶς. el δέ τις λελύπηκεν, οὐκ ἐμὲ 
>’ Add ὑμῖν. 


® rls ἐστίν. 


* Lachm. Ed, 1. σχῶ. 


again to you. *For if I make you sorry, who is he then that maketh me 
glad but the same who is made sorry by me? *And I wrote this same 
unto you, lest when I came I should have sorrow from them of whom [ 
ought to have rejoiced, having confidence in you all that my joy is the 
joy of you all. *For out ef much trouble and anguish of heart I wrote 
unto you with many tears, not that ye should be made sorry, but that 
ye might know the leve which I have more abundantly unto you. °But 


this general statement respecting 
his conduct to the particular cir- 
cumstances of the First Epistle, 
he proceeds: ‘And accordingly 
I wrote that very passage in the 
First Epistle [viz. } Cor. iv. 8, 
18-vi. 11], in order that I 
should have no more pain occa- 
sioned to me by your miscon- 
duct ; trusting that, as my chief 
joy comes from your good con- 
duct, you, with that community 
of feeling which subsists between 
us, would give me the joy which, 
as being mine, will also be yours.’ 
For the abruptness of xai, see 
verse 16, καὶ πρὸς ταῦτα τίς 
ἱκανός ; Luke xviil. 26, καὶ τίς 
δύναται σωθῆναι ; 

4 ‘For I wrote to blame you 
with great reluctance, my only 
object being to show my love for 
you.” The passage gives a lively 
picture of the feelings with which 
he wrote the First Epistle. For 
the ‘many tears,’ compare Acts 
xx. 19, ‘serving the Lord with 
many tears.’ 

ἐκ and διά, ‘out of a broken 


and oppressed heart my words 
flowed through (διά) tears.’ διά 
expresses, ‘amidst floods of 
tears ;’ or, ‘with eyes dimmed 
by tears.’ 

τὴν ἀγάπην wa. For this in- 
version of ἵνα compare 1 Cor. ix. 
15. 

5 The position of ἐμὲ and 
πάντας ὑμᾶς, as emphatic and an- 
tithetic to each other, shows the 
general sense to be, that the sin 
of the offender, whom from deli- 
cacy he avoids more especially 
mentioning, was felt by St. Paul 
chiefly because it gave pain 
to them. He impresses upon 
them that he is satisfied with the 
measures which they had ad- 
opted, and acquiesces in any act 
of indulgence which they might 
have shown him. It can hardly 
be doubted, from a comparison 


| of this passage with ch. vii. that 


the horror excited by the First 
Kpistle against the offender had 
been very great, and that one 
main object of the Apostle is te 
moderate it. 
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λελύπηκεν, ἀλλὰ ἀπὸ μέρους (wa μὴ ἐπιβαρῶ)͵ πάντας 
ὑμᾶς. "ἱκανὸν τῷ τοιούτῳ ἡ ἐπιτιμία αὕτη ἡ ὑπὸ τῶν 
πλειόνων, ᾿ ὥστε τοὐναντίον “μᾶλλον ὑμᾶς χαρίσασθαι καὶ 
παρακαλέσαι, μή πως τῇ περισσοτέρᾳ λύπῃ καταποθῇ 6 ὁ 
τοιοῦτος. ὃδιὸ παρακαλῶ ὑμᾶς κυρῶσαι εἰς αὐτὸν ἀγάπην" 


* Lachm., Ed. 1. omit μᾶλλον. 


if any have caused sorrow, he hath not made me sorry, but in part you 
all (that I may not overcharge you). °Sufficient to such a man was this 
punishment, inflicted by the greater part, ‘so that contrariwise ye ought 
rather to forgive him and comfort him, lest perhaps such a one should be 
swallowed up with overmuch sorrow. ὃ Wherefore I exhort you to esta- 


ἀπὸ μέρους (iva μὴ ἐπιβαρῶ) 
may thus relate (1) either to the 
offender,—‘ I say *‘ in part,”’ that 
I may not press too heavily upon 
* him;’ or (2) to the Corinthian 
Church, —‘I say that he has 
erieved, not me, but you, lest I 
should take too much upon my- 
self.’ ( ἐπιβαρῶ, like κυριεύομεν 
in i. 24, and ἀπὸ μέρους inserted 
to qualify the strength of πάντας 
and reduce it to the level of τῶν 
πλειόνων afterwards ; in which 
case comp. Rom. xi. 25, πώρωσις 
ἀπὸ μέρους τῷ Ἰσραὴλ ᾿γέγονεν.) 
But some expressions indicate a 
disposition to leniency in the 
Corinthian Church, which the 
Apostle, whether from a prudent 
fear of a reaction in favour of 
the offending person, or from a 
real tenderness towards him, 
eagerly meets, as it were, half 
way. Thus the word ἐπιτιμία 
(‘ punishment’), although it may 
be extended to mean the extreme 
sentence of separation recom- 
mended in 1 Cor. v. 4, is more 
naturally referable to some milder 
punishment; and the tenses of 
χαρίσασθαι and χαρίζεσθε, in 
verses 7 and 10, Aihonet they 
may be supposed to refer to what 
he expected in the future, are 
naturally expressive of what had 


been done, or was being done at 
that time. 

6 ἱκανόν. ἔστι or ἔστω may be 
undérstood equally well. ἱκανόν 
possibly in the legal sense of 
‘ satisfaction,’ as in Acts xvii. 9 
λαβόντες τὸ ἱκανόν. 

ἡ ὑπὸ τῶν πλειόνων is the sen- 
tence or the reprobation (λύπῃ) 
expressed by the majority of the 
meeting of the whole Church; 
see 1 Cor. v. 4. 

7 wore τοὐναντίον μᾶλλον ὑμᾶς 
χαρίσασθαι καὶ παρακαλέσαι. This 
seems to depend on ἱκανόν. ‘It 
is cause sufficient for you to for- 
give him.’ παρακαλέσαι must 
here have the sense, not of ‘ex- 
horting,’ but of ‘ comforting,’ 
as ini. 3, 4; and yet παρακαλῶ 
in the next verse has the sense, 
not of ‘ comforting,’ but of ‘ ex- 
horting.’ For a similar juxta- 
position of the same word in two 
different senses, see 1 Cor. xi. 
23: παρέδωκα, παρεδίδοτο. 

τῇ περισσοτέρᾳ λύπῃ, ‘by the 
excess of his grief.’ 

6 τοιοῦτος, the usual expression 
of the Apostle, like ὃ δεῖνα, when he 
alludes to a well-known person, 
without wishing to specify him 
more particularly. Comp. xii. 1, 2. 

8 This expresses his agree- 
ment in any act of conciliation 


᾽ 
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Led A ‘ \ »¥ ν ων Ν Ν ε “ ΓΑΕ. 
εἰς τοῦτο γὰρ καὶ ἔγραψα, ἵνα γνῶ τὴν δοκιμὴν ὑμῶν, " εἰ 
εἰς πάντα ὑπήκοοί ἐστε. ‘a δέ τι χαρίζεσθε, " κἀγώ" καὶ 


* Lachm. Ed. 1. ἥ. 


blish your love toward him. 


might know the proof of you, whether in all things ye be obedient. 


which they had adopted or might 
adopt, throwing the whole weight 
of his apostolical authority into 
this act of ‘loosing,’ by the 
Christian society, as he had be- 
fore thrown it (in 1 Cor. v. 4) 
into the act of ‘ binding.’ 

κυρῶσαι, ‘confirm.’ This fa- 
vours the supposition that they 
had already commenced some 
milder course, which he here 
urges them to continue. 

Bengel:—‘xtpos est penes 
amorem, non penes tristitiam : 
majestas regiminis et disciplinge 
ecclesiastice sita est In amore.’ 

Ὁ «is τοῦτο yap καὶ ἔγραψα, 
‘you may safely exchange 
harsher for gentler measures ; 
for the object which I had in 
writing so severely in 1 Cor. vy. 
4, 7, is fulfilled, now that I see 
how readily you obeyed me.’ 

It is a hyperbolical expression 
of his gratitude to them, as 
though his object had not been 
the reformation of the offender, 
but the trial of their obedience. 
Compare vii. 12: ‘Though I 
wrote unto you, I wrote not for 
his sake that had done the 
wrong, but that our care for you 
in the sight of God might ap- 
pear.’ Compare, also, 1 Cor. ix. 
9,10: ‘ Doth God care for oxen ? 
Or saith he it altogether for our 
sakes? For our sakes.’ 

eis τοῦτο, 1.6. ‘for this object 
which I proceed to state.’ 

καὶ, ‘in fact,’ as ini. 13. 

τὴν δοκιμὴν ὑμῶν, ‘ your proved 
sincerity.’ The words are a con- 





> καὶ ἐγώ. 


®For to this end also did I write, that I 


10T 5 


fusion of two constructions—iva 
γνῶ τὴν ὑπακοὴν ὑμῶν, and ἵνα 
σχῶ δοκιμὴν ὑμῶν. Compare, 
however, Phil. 11. 22, τὴν δὲ δοκι- 
μὴν αὐτοῦ γινῶσκετε. 

10. ᾧ δέ τι χαρίζεσθε. Here he 
implies,. not only that they are 
going to forgive, but that. they 
are, or have been forgiving: un- 
less, which is hardly likely in 
so personal an argament,. he is 
laying down a general principle. 
And following up the train of 
thought opened in 1. 23, 24, he 
insists on their independent au- 
thority to forgive; going even so 
far as to say that, even if he had 
taken upon himself to forgive, it 
would have been not of his own 
impulse, but for their sakes ; and 
that this forgiveness. was as truly 
in the name and person of Christ, 
as had been the former act of 
condemnation, 1 Cor. v. 4. 

If κεχάρισμαι, as most inter- 
preters take it, be transitive (as 
in Acts xxvii. 24; Gal. in. 18), 
then, whether the reading be ὅ 
or ᾧ, the meaning will be, ‘ for 
in this, as in all else, my chief 
motive is my sympathy for you. 
Whatsoever [or whomsoever] I 
have in any previous time for- 
given, I have forgiven for your 
sakes.’ If it be passive, then the 
meaning will be, ‘ for your wel- 
fare is the chief thing to be con- 
sidered, in this as in all besides; 
for even the forgiveness which I 
have myself received was for 
your sake, for the services which 
I might render you.’ χαρισθῆς 
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γὰρ" ἐγὼ ὃ κεχάρισμαι, εἴ τι κεχάρισμαι, δι᾿ ὑμᾶς ἐν 
προσώπῳ χριστοῦ, iva μὴ πλεονεκτηθῶμεν ὑπὸ τοῦ 
σατανᾶ" οὐ γὰρ αὐτοῦ τὰ νοήματα ἀγνοοῦμεν. 


® ἐγὼ εἴ τι κεχἄρισμαι ᾧ κεχάρισμαι. 
whom ye forgive any thing, [ forgive also: for if I have forgiven* any 
thing, what I forgave for your sakes forgave I it in the face of Christ, 


‘lest we should be defrauded by Satan: for we are not ignorant of his 
devices. 


* Or ‘have been forgiven.’ 


var and χαρισθέντα, ἐχαρίσθη, xa- 
ρισθήσομαι are so used in Acts 
iii, 14; 1 Cor. ii. 12; Phil. i. 29; 
Philem. 22; and the sense, “1 
have had something forgiven to 
me,’ is justified by the analogy 
of πεπίστευμαί τι, Rom. 111. 2; 1 
Cor. ix. 17. For the general 
sense of the passage thus under- 
stood, compare 1 Cor. xy. 10: 
‘by the grace (χάρις) of God I 
am what I am: and His grace 
which was bestowed upon me 
was not in vain;’ and for the 
humility of the expression, ‘if I 
really have been forgiven,’ com- 
pare 1 Tim. i. 13, ‘I obtained 
mercy because I did it igno- 
rantly ;’ 1 Cor. iv. 4, ‘ yet am I 
not, hereby justified.’ In the 
former case ἐγώ will be, ‘I as 
well as you:’ in the latter, ‘I as 
well as the offender.’ Both 
would make good sense. The 
context, and the transitive use of 


κεχάρισμαι elsewhere in the New 
Testament, are in favour of the 
first. 

ἐν προσώπῳ χριστοῦ is probably 
connected with κεχάρισμαι. Com- 
pare ἐν ἡμέρᾳ, Rom. ii. 16, where 
the same ambiguity of construc- 
tion occurs. It must be (not 
merely ‘in the presence of,’ 
which would be expressed by 
ἐνώπιον, κατέναντι, ἐναντίον, but 
more strongly) ‘as if Christ 
Himself were looking on.’ 

II ἵνα μὴ πλεονεκτηθῶμεν ὑπὸ 
τοῦ σατανᾶ. ‘I forgive, and you 
forgive, lest by withholding such 
forgiveness sinners should be 
driven to despair, and so Satan, 
the great adversary, should win 
an unfair advantage over us.’ 
Compare 1 Cor. vii. 5: ‘Come 
together that Satan tempt you 
not for your incontinency.’ 

τὰ νοήματα, ‘his designs 
against Christ’s kingdom.’ 


‘ 
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PARAPHRASE OF (ΒΑΡ, 1. 12—TI. 11. 


I rejoice in my deliverance; I trust in the continuance of your 
sympathy ; for Iam conscious of my perfect sincerity to all, 
but especially to you. There is nothing kept back, as my 
enemies would insinuate, from you ; my letters have no double- 
meaning, my writings and my life are both equally open to 
your inspection; and all misconstructions will be cleared 
away in the perfect knowledge and perfect sympathy which 
you will have in the great day when all shall be revealed, and 
we shall know and be known entirely. If you fully under- 
stood this, you need have no fear of any levity or any double 
dealing in the recent delay of my visit to you. My original 
plan, it is true, had been to pay you two visits ; one on my 
way to Macedonia, one on my return from it. But if you 
now find out Iam writing from Macedonia before I visit you, 
you must not suppose that I have broken my former promise, 
and that what I have said one day, I unsay the next. God 
knows how contrary this would be to the whole spirit of my 
communications with you; how contrary, above all, to the 
spirit and character of Him who is the one subject of the 
teaching of myself and of my colleagues alike. The Son of 
God, who appeared amongst us in the person of Jesus Christ, 
spoke and acted in no vacillating manner. The‘ Yes, the 
emphatic “ Amen, which was the especial mark of all His 
Divine discourses, was but the expression of the perfect con- 
summation of all the Divine promises in Him, the foundation 
of the solemn praises which we offer to God, from whom those 
promises came ; Who, at our conversion, gave both to us and 
to you (for we cannot be separated) a pledge of the gifts of 
the Spirit, of our complete identification with Christ tu this 
certainty and firmness as in all besides, we being anointed by 
the same Divine Spirit that anointed Him. God knows (to 
return from this general assurance to my own particular 
case), God knows that it was from no weakness or duplicity 
that I delayed my visit. It was simply that I might not be 
obliged to use my authority severely aguinst you. And when 
1 speak of my authority now, or at any other time, I claim 
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no despotic control over that faith in which you stand inde- 
pendently of any human teacher. All that I now wish is to 
help in making your happiness, which is my happiness. And, 
therefore, I was resolved for my own sake, that my second 
visit to you should not be in sorrow either to yourselves or to 
me. For if I cause sorrow on my coming to you, the very 
countenance which should have greeted me with smiles greets 
me instead with the sorrow which I have myself occasioned. 
This was my object in using the severe language of my First 
Epistle, that the sorrow which I felt for the sin committed 
amongst you might be removed ; and that I might thus feel 
the happiness which; as being mine, I felt sure would become 
yours also. This was my object; and not any wish to cause 
you sorrow, but to show you the love which I bear to you 
above all; as is well testified by the heart-breaking anguish 
and bitter tears which that Epistle cost me. And this sorrow, 
so far as it was occasioned by one of your society, was m 
fact, not so much my sorrow as in great measure the sorrow 
of all of you. It was not, therefore, my concern, but yours, 
to punish him; if I interpose at all, it must be not in my 
own behalf, but in his. The punishment, which the majority 
of the Christian society has inflicted upon him, is sufficient ; 
the course now to be pursued is.of forgiveness and consolation, 
lest he should be driven to despair, Whatever marks, there- 
fore, of Christian love you have shown towards him, may 
safely be continued ; by the punishment which in obedience to 
me you have inflicted upon him, you have fulfilled my object 
in writing to you. Whatever marks of forgiveness you show, 
have received my full opprobation ; it is for your sakes, and 
because of your forgiveness, and not from any impulse of my 
own, that I have exercised forgiveness myself [as tt is for 
your benefit that Ihave been myself forgiven], in the presence. 
of Him who is always watching lest an opportunity of evil 
‘should be given to the Adversary. 
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Tuer AposrLe’s RELATIONS TO THE CHURCH. 


Tuis passage well exhibits the Apostle’s relations to his 
converts. First,in the repudiation of the charge of duplicity 
and vacillation, it discloses his keen susceptibility to 4;, 
attacks of this kind. His sensitiveness is such as we suscepti- 
should hardly have expected in a character of such bear 
intense devotion to great objects; but it is a natural conse- 
quence of the peculiar feeling of high honour and courtesy 
which runs through the Apostle’s writings, and which, as Paley 
and Coleridge have well observed, makes him a striking 
example—they might almost have said the first example in any 
great detail—of what is now called by the untranslatable name 
of “ gentleman.’ 

Secondly, it is historically instructive, as containing the 
virtual retractation of the censure in 1 Cor. v. 1-6. Itis an 
instance of the Apostle’s loosing, as the former passage is of 
the Apostle’s binding.” It is an instance of the ready for- 
giveness of the Apostle, as soon as the need for anger was 
gone; thus exemplifying, in a practical case, as he himself 
observes in 11. 10, the great peculiarity of the Gospel Hisconces- 
morality. It is an instance, also, of the wish to allow Pk et ger 
the Christian society as much independent action as the com- 
possible; the very opposite of a despotic hierarchical ™unity. 
ambition. ‘ Not lording it over their faith. ‘ By faith,’ 
their own faith, ‘ they stood.’ The penalty is inflicted ‘ by 
the majority.’ ‘ To whomsoever they forgave, he forgave.’ (i. 
24,11. 6, 10.) The Apostle treats his converts as his equals. 
Even to a Church which needed the assertion of his authority, 
he yet forbears to press his claims; and thus shows what large 
concessions could be made even at such a time to the principle 
of Christian freedom. 
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SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP, II. 


12 lee, 


Tue ArRIvAL ΟΕ TITUS. 


Chap. II. 12—16. 


EN ov δὲ εἰς τὴν Τρωάδα. εἰς τὸ εὐαγγέλιον τοῦ χριστοῦ, 


καὶ θύρας μοι ἀνεῳγμένης ἐν κυρίῳ, 


1 οὐκ ἔσχηκα ἄνεσιν 


12But when I came to Troas for the gospel of Christ, and a door was 
opened unto me of the Lord, *I had no rest in my spirit, because I found 


12 He resumes the main sub- 
ject of the arrival of Titus. ‘ Let 
me then put aside all these ques- 
tions about my delay, and let me 
place before you the scene at 
Troas. Although with every 
facility for pursuing the mission 
which I had long hoped to ac- 
complish in those parts, | was so 
distracted by not receiving the 
expected tidings from Corinth, 
that I tore myself away from the 
disciples of Troas, and embarked 
for Macedonia.’ 

τὴν Τρωάδα. The article pos- 
sibly indicates the region of 
‘ the Troad,’ rather than 
the city. The city 
had been built by Antigonus, 
under the name of Antigonia 
Troas; was afterwards called 
Alexandria Troas (Conybeare 
and Howson, vol. i. pp. 301, 
302); and was at this time a 
Roman ‘colonia Juris Italici,’ 
and regarded with favour by the 
Roman Emperors, as the repre- 
sentative, though at a consi- 
derable distance, of the ancient 
Troy, of which, throughout the 
middle ages, and still by the in- 
habitants, it has been supposed 
to occupy the site. St, Paul had 
only been prevented from staying 
there on his first visit (Acts xvi. 


Troas. 








8) by the vision which called 
him into Macedonia, and on the 
return from his present journey 
(Acts xx. 3-6) was received 
there with much enthusiasm, 
and remained for more than a 
week. These indications of the 
field of labour thus opened for 
him, agree with the expressions 
here used, εἰς τὸ εὐαγγέλιον, 
‘with the view of preaching the 
Gospel,’ and θύρας ἀνεῳγμένης, 
‘a great opportunity offered for 
preaching.’ See note on 1 Cor. 
SVL, 

ἐν κυρίῳ, ‘in the sphere of the 
Lord.’ 

13 οὐκ ἔσχηκα ἄνεσιν τῷ πνεύ- 
ματί μου, ‘my spirit drove me 
forwards,’ as in the first visit to 
Troas, Acts xvi. 8, when ‘the 
Spirit suffered them not’ to 
stay. 

τῷ μὴ εὑρεῖν, by reason of the 
non-arrival of Titus; Troas hay- 
ing been appointed on this 
occasion, as in Acts xx. 5, for 
the place of rendezvous. The 
perfect has here the same’ force 
as the praesens historicwn, in giv- 
ing a living image of what is 
past. 

ἀποταξάμενος, ‘having taken 
leave,’ Acts xviii. 18, 21; Luke 
ix. 61; Mark vi, 46, αὐτοῖς, ie, 
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A ’ a “ A ε ~ τί τὸ LO Ad ’ 

τῷ πνεύματί μου, τῷ μὴ εὑρεῖν με Τίτον τὸν ἀδελφόν 
3 ἃς 3 ,ὔ 3 “Ὁ 9 Ὁ 5 , 

μου, ἀλλὰ ἀποταξάμενος αὐτοῖς ἐξῆλθον εἰς Μακεδονίαν. 

“ro δὲ θεῷ χάρις τῷ πάντοτε θριαμβεύοντι ἡμᾶς ἐν 


not Titus my brother, but taking my leave of them I went on into Mace- 


donia. ‘Now grace* unto God, who always leadeth us in triumph in 
* Or ‘thanks.’ 
‘the disciples at Troas.’ Com- | the electric spark of his influence 


pare his parting with them in 
Acts xx. 7. 

ἐξῆλθον, ‘I went forth.’ The 
same phrase is used for the de- 
parture to Macedonia in Acts 
xvi. 10, xx. 1, apparently to 
mark the transit from Asia into 
Hurope. 

14 This would have been the 
natural point at which to enlarge 
on the details of Titus’s message. 
But it would seem as if the re- 
collection of the relief was so 
overpowering that, without even 
mentioning it, it breaks out in a 
strain of thanksgiving similar to 
that in i. 8-10, but more im- 
passioned ; and in the course of 
this, the whole importance of his 
office bursts upon him in such 
vivid colours, that he is unable 
to withdraw his gaze from the 
vision which thus opens before 
him, with one distant vista after 
another. The main thread is not 
resumed till vi. 11-13, vii. 2-16, 
in language so exactly harmoniz- 
ing with that in these verses 
(12, 15) as to leave no doubt 
that we have there the thoughts 
which had been here so abruptly 
intercepted. 

πάντοτε, ‘always,’ i.e. ‘even 
from the deepest distress.’ 

ἐν παντὶ τόπῳ, ‘in every place,’ 
i.e. ‘at Corinth, as well as Mace- 
donia and Troas;’ his thoughts 
travelling from one part of his 
Apostolical sphere to another; 








being communicated no less by 
his letter to Corinth than by his 
preaching to Macedonia and 
Troas. 

θριαμβεύειν is properly, ‘ to 
lead captive in triumph,’ as in 
Col. τ. 15, and as in all classical 
authors (see Wetstein, ad loc.) ; 
and probably retains that signi- 
fication here, expressive of the 
complete dependence of ρρι. 
the Apostle on God, and αμβεύειν. 
of the over-ruling of all his 
anxiety to good; he being him- 
self the sacrifice. (Comp. Phil. 
ll. 17, ἀλλ᾽ εἰ καὶ σπένδομαι.) But 
the sense of conquest and degra- 
dation is lost in the more general 
sense of ‘ making us to share His 
triumph.’ Compare the like ex- 
tension of sense in verbs in evw, 
e.g. μαθητεύειν, properly, as in 
Matt. xxvii. 57, ‘to be a dis- 
ciple ;’ but in Matt. xxviii. 19, 
ΧΙ. 52; Acts xiv. 2], ‘to make 
disciples:’ βασιλεύειν, properly 
‘to bea king;’ but often in the 
LXX. as in 1 Sam. viii. 22, xv. 
11, ‘to make a king:’ χορεύειν, 
properly, ‘to dance;’ but in 
Eur. Here. F. 688, 873, ‘to 
make to dance.’ 

The idea of the Roman tri- 
umphal procession, in the eyes of 
the then existing world the most 
glorious spectacle which the ima- 
gination could conceive, and in 
its general features familiar even 
to those who had never witnessed 
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τῷ Χριστῷ καὶ τὴν ὀσμὴν τῆς γνώσεως αὐτοῦ φανε- 
ροῦντι du ἡμῶν ἐν παντὶ τόπῳ, P ὅτι χριστοῦ εὐωδία ἐ ἐσμὲν 
τῷ θεῷ ἐν τοῖς σωζομένοις καὶ ἐν τοῖς ἀπολλυμένοις, 1" οἷς 
μὲν ὀσμὴ "ἐκ θανάτου εἰ: θάνατον, οἷς δὲ ὀσμὴ ἐκ ζωῆς 
εἰς ζωήν. 

* ὀσμὴ θανάτου... ὀσμὴ ζωῆς. 


Christ and maketh manifest the savour of His knowledge by us in every 
place, }°for we are unto God a sweet savour of Christ, in them that are 
saved and in them that perish, ®to the one a savour from death unto 


death, and to the other a savour from life unto life. 





it, seems to suggest the thought 
of the odours, whether from the 
altars smoking with incense in 
the open temples (Pint. Alm. 
Paul. ce. 32), or from the sacri- 
fices offered up on the arrival of 
the procession at the temple of 
the Capitoline Jupiter (Jos. B. J. 
Vil. +.’ 6). 

15 As applied to the know- 
πα eu? of God revealed 
the odour of through his preaching, 
sanctity. this thought expresses 
the invigorating and quickening 
effect of the new element of 
life, Christianity permeating the 
world as a cloud of frankincense. 
This figure he details more at 
length in the following verses. 
His own life, as diffusing the 
knowledge of God, is now the 
fragrant odour rising up before 
God, as in the primitive sacri- 
fices. Gen. vill. 21, ‘ the Lord 
smelled a sweet savour ;’ Ley. 
i. 9, ‘a sweet savour fate the 
Lord’ (ὀσμὴ εὐωδίας, LXX.). 
And this odour is given forth, 
because of his union with Christ: 
it is not his act, but -Christ’s ; 
hence the emphatical position of 
χριστοῦ in the sentence. The 
two ideas, of his own self-sacrifice 
(as in Eph. v. 2), and of his offer- 
ing up his work to God (as in 





Phil. iv. T8; Rom. xv. 16), are 
blended together. 

Compare Col. ii. 15. 

16 The metaphor of the odour 
suggests the double effect which 
his preaching might have; ac- 
cording to the Rabbinical image, 
so frequent as to be almost pro- 
verbial, by which human life 
and action, and especially the 
Law, is spoken of under the 
figure of a scent, either deadly 
or salubrious. (See Wetstein 
and Schéttgen ad loc.) 

This passage is the origin of 
the metaphor, once so common 
in the religious language of 
Christendom, as in popular be- 
hef to have been even re-con- 
verted into a fact, of ‘the odour 
of sanctity,’ applied in both the 
Eastern and the Western Church 
to the beneficent influence of a 
holy life followed by a holy death. 

For ἀπολλυμένοις and σωζο- 
μένοις, see 1 Cor. i. 18. The re- 
petition of the phrases, ἐκ θανάτου 
εἰς θάνατον---ἐκ ζωῆς εἰς ζωήν, 18 
in the Apostle’s manner. Comp. 
Rom. 1. 17, ἐκ πίστεως εἰς πίστιν : 
2 Cor. iv. 17, καθ᾽ ὑπερβολὴν εἰς 
ὑπερβολήν. They are, in fact, 
Hebrew superlatives, expressed 
by repeating the emphatic word 
twice. 
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PAaRAPHRASE OF Onap. II. 12—16. 


1 came to Troas, and had a great field open before me. But I 
was soanrious for news from you, that not finding Titus there, 
I passed over the Atgean, and came to Europe. There, thanks 
be to God, I heard the tidings that out of my feeble efforts God 
had brought the spectacle of a glorious triumph, and that the 
incense of the triumphal sacrifice in my life and teaching had 
penetrated far and wide. Alas! that there should be a darker 


side ; for to some it is not the scent of life and health, but of 
poison and death. 


Tue MeErtine wit Titus. 


In these few abrupt words we have a glimpse of the outward 
scene which witnessed the events and feelings on which the 
whole of this Epistle is founded. It is but a glimpse, closed 
almost as soon as revealed. We cannot dwell on the striking 
thought of the Apostle standing day by day on the wooded 
shores of that classic region, under the heights of x 3... 
Ida, vainly expecting the white sail of the ship which al asso- 
was to bring hack his friend from Corinth. We cannot eens a 
- . Tous. 
allow ourselves to thread with him the maze of the 
lofty islands of Lemnos and Tenedos, and Samothrace, as he 
sought once more the great continent to which, from that same 
city of Troas, he had five years before been invited by the 
vision of the Macedonian stranger. The more attractive these 
associations are to us, the more conclusive is the proof, furnished 
by the absence of such allusions in this Epistle, how slight was 
their effect on the mind of the Apostle: even the description 
of the actual meeting with Titus, so full of dramatic interest, 
is dissolved in the burst of thankfulness which expresses itself 
in imagery borrowed not from the neighbouring localities, but 
from the gorgeous spectacles in the Imperial City as yet unseen 
and remote. 


But the most remarkable feature of, the passage is the 
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sudden transition from the bright to the dark side of the pic- 
Conscious- ture, from the thought of the benefits to the thought 
τῶν ΟΥ̓ΕΒΝ of the evil effects of his teaching. Probably here, as 
of Chriss elsewhere in this Epistle, his consciousness of the sym- 
tianity. pathy between himself and the Corinthian Church is 
checked by the recollection of his opponents, which immediately 
afterwards breaks in upon his joyous strain, in a long and 
complicated digression. But this feeling of the double aspect 
of Christianity, of its failures side by side with its successes, of 
its judgments and responsibilities side by side with its blessings 
and privileges,—is characteristic, not only of this juncture of 
the Apostle’s life, nor of his writings only, but of all parts of 
the New Testament. ‘ The falling and rising again of many 
in Israel,’ ‘a sword’ and “ a fire upon earth,’ ‘ the Son of man 
finding no faith when He comes,’ are amongst the many in- 
stances in which, as here, a shade of pensive and melancholy 
foreboding goes along with the most triumphant exultation ; 
most unlike the unqualified confidence and security of the 
partial and one-sided views of Religion, which, within or 
without the pale of Christianity, have from time to time 
appeared,—most like the mingled fortunes of good and evil 
which have been the actual condition of Christendom, as 
recorded in history. 
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DIGRESSION ON THE APOSTOLICAL MISSION. 


THe PLAINNESS AND CLEARNESS OF THE APOSTOLICAL SERVICE. 


Chap. II. 16 b—IV. 6. 


A DOUBLE train of thought here comes across him, and chokes 
his further utterance. First, the consciousness roused within 
him, by his own impassioned expressions, of his high respon- 
sibility, vents itself in the question, ‘ And who is sufficient for 
these things ?’ 

But, secondly, this sense of the greatness of his mission, 
and of his own inadequacy to fulfil it, isso blended with the 
thought of his opponents (latent in the previous verses) as to 
call out the feeling that, though he was not worthy, much less 
were they ; that though he was not worthy, he still was free from 
the charges of dishonesty and meanness which they brought 
against him; that though he was not worthy in himself, yet he 
was worthy by the help of God, who had raised him to a level 
with the office to which he had been called. The confluence of 
these three contrasts is protracted from ii. 17 to iv. 6, and thus 
the direct answer which might have been expected to the 
question in 1, 16,—‘ In his own strength no one is sufficient,’ 
is exchanged for the suppressed answer ‘ [J am sufficient}, for 
I stand on a ground different from that of my opponents, or 
from that which they ascribe to me.’ But still the implied 
answer is in il. 5,6, where he explains in what sense he was, 
and was not ‘sufficient;’ and the course of the argument 
showing how he was at last enabled to accomplish the vast 
work set before him, is resumed in iy. 1 for a moment, and then 
at still greater length iniv. 7-16. 
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PLAINNESS OF THE APOSTOLICAL SERVICE. 


lal ae (3 , 
καὶ πρὸς ταῦτα Tis ἱκανός ; 


17... , 3 ε ε 
ov yap ἐσμεν ὡς οἱ 


lal la) > 
πολλοὶ καπηλεύοντες τὸν λόγον τοῦ θεοῦ, GAN ὡς ἐξ 
εἰλικρινείας, ἀλλ᾽ ὡς ἐκ θεοῦ "κατέναντι θεοῦ ἐν χριστῷ 


λαλοῦμεν. 


5 κατενώπιον τοῦ Θεοῦ. 


And who is sufficient for these things ? 


17 For we are not as the many 


who corrupt the word of God, but as of sincerity, but as of God before 


God speak we in Christ. 


16 The abruptness of the con- 
nexion is shown by the abrupt- 
ness of the construction. (Fora 
similar use of καί, comp. verse 2, 
καὶ τίς 6 εὐφραίνων ;) 

ταῦτα relates to the responsi- 
bilities just described. 

17 οἱ πολλοί (A. B. C. K.), or 
as it is still more strongly given 
in D. E. F.G. J. of λοιποί. ‘ The 
mass’ (not of mankind in general, 
nor of the church, but) of the 
teachers who claim to discharge 
the functions of which he has 
just been speaking. It shows 
the isolation of the Apostle,— 
‘ Athanasius contra Mundum.’ 

καπηλεύοντες. This (see the 
like instances quoted on verse 
14) is a neuter verb, having an 
active sense. καπηλεύω 
is ‘to be a retail deal- 
er;’ but when joined with an 
accusative, ‘to make a trade 
of;’ and as the original word 
signifies a petty merchandise, 
so when used actively, it usu- 
ally has a bad sense, either of 
‘making an interested use,’ or 
(from the practice of adulterating 
wine by petty tradesmen) of 
‘corrupting.’ For its use in 
both these senses in classical 
authors, see Wetstein ad loc. In 


καπηλεύω. 





the New Testament, it is never 
used, except in this place. As 
applied to ‘ the word of God’ 
(i.e. the teaching of a knowledge 
of God, as in verse 14), it ma 
either be ‘to corrupt’ and ‘ fal- 
sify’ (like δολοῦντες τὸν λόγον 
τοῦ θεοῦ in iv. 2), or ‘to make a 
dishonest gain of it.’ For the 
general sense comp. 1 Thess. ii. 
3-59: ‘our exhortation was not 
of deceit, nor of uncleanness, nor 
in guile... neither at any time 
used we flattering words... nor 
a cloke of covetousness’ (ἐν mpo- 
φάσει πλεονεξίας). The parti- 
cular allusion is probably to the 
charge brought against him of 
endeavouring to extort money 
from them through Titus or other- 
wise (see xii. 15-17), and he re- 
torts the charge upon those who 
were themselves liable to it from, 
their own selfish actions (see xi. 
12-20). 

ὡς ἐξ εἰλικρινείας, ‘ we speak as 
one who was perfectly sincere 
would speak.’ For the word see 
note on i. 12. 

ἐκ θεοῦ, ‘as one who was sent 
by God;’ enlarged into the ex- 
pression which follows, —‘as 
actually in the presence of God.’ 

ἐν χριστῷ, to be taken with 
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mr. }’Apx 
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όμεθα πάλιν ἑ ἑαυτοὺς "συνιστᾶν; ἢ. μὴ χρῇ- 


ζομεν ὥς "[πέρ] τινες συστατικῶν ἐπιστολῶν πρὸς ὑμᾶς 


5 συνιστάνειν ; Εἰ μή. 


See Note. 


> Omit πέρ. 


1Do we begin again to commend ourselves? or need we, as some 
others, epistles of commendation to you or from you? * Ye are our epistle, 


λαλοῦμεν, ‘in communion with 
Christ.’ Both expressions occur 
in a similar context, xu. 19. 

III x The protestation of his 
Letters of Sincerity in connexion 
commenda- With the greatness of 
cee his mission, suggests a 
charge which his opponents 
brought against him (iv. 2, v. 
yx 12), that he had no com- 
mendatory letters from the Apo- 
stles or from other Churches, 
as they had; and that he, there- 
fore, was wont to commend him- 
self by self-exaltation, or by 
dishonest shifts. Hence, the fre- 
quent emphasis on ‘ commending 
ourselves’ (ἑαυτοὺς συνιστᾶν), 11]. 
1, iv. 2-5, x. 12, and hence the 
connexion of this apparently ir- 
relevant topic with the asser- 
tions of his openness and sinceri- 
ty, 1.17, ii. 12, iv. 2. Instances 
of such letters are expressly re- 
corded in the commendation of 
Titus and his companion in this 
very epistle (viii. 17-19) and in 
Acts xviii. 27, where Apollos is 
described as having come to this 
very Church of Corinth, with 
letters from Aquila and Pris- 
cilla, requesting the brethren to 
receive him. In later times let- 
᾿ ters having the same designation 
(Epistole commendatoriz) were 
granted by bishops to clergy tra- 
velling through other dioceses. 
If the opponents in question 
were Judaizers, it is probable 
that the letters on which they 
founded their claim to reception 
were from the Church or Apo- 


stles of Jerusalem, like those 
‘who came from James’ (τινὲς 
ἀπὸ Ἰακώβου), Gal. 11. 12. And 


it would appear that one of the 
objections to the Apostleship of 
St. Paul was the fact that he 
produced nothing of the kind, 
but came on his own authority 
—‘not of men, neither by man; 
not conferring with flesh and 
blood; neither receiving the Gos- 
pel of. man, neither being taught 
it;” but by the immediate ‘ re- 
yelation of Jesus Christ’ to him- 
self personally (Gal. i. 1, 12, 16). 
In like manner, the Clementine 
Homilies (xi. 35) represent St. 
Peter as warning his audience 
against ‘any Apostle, prophet, or 
teacher, who does not first com- 
pare his preaching with James, 


and come with witnesses.’ (See 
Introduction, p. 352.) 
᾿Αρχόμεθα πάλιν, x... He 


is checked in his onward flow 
of self-defence, by the expected 
taunt of his adversaries: ‘ Here 
at the very opening of his Epistle 
begins the old story of his self- 
commendation.’ The expression 
πάλιν, ‘again,’ ‘a second time,’ 
if it has more than a general 
allusion to his former conduct, 
must refer to such passages in 
the First Epistle as ix. 15, 21. 
συνιστᾶν in B.D!. συνιστάνειν 
mee ewe: KK: ἡ ἢ 
(adopted by Lachmann from C. 
D. E. F. G. and all the Versions) 
be the right reading, the con- 
struction is senate or are we 
in want of commenditory epi- 
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SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP. III. 2, 3. 


Roe BAH τὸ ΓΘ e438 S fie A δ ον, ΜΝ pts / 
ἢ ἐξ ὑμῶν" ; * ἡ ἐπιστολὴ ἡμῶν ὑμεῖς ἐστέ, ἐγγεγραμμένη 
ἐν ταῖς καρδίαις ἡμῶν, γινωσκομένη καὶ ἀναγινωσκομένη 


5" Add συστατικῶν. 


written in our hearts, known and. read by all men, *manifestly declared 


stles,’ &c. (uy=num). But this 
is probably a correction (from 
like pronunciation) of the more 
difficult, but nearly equally sup- 
ported reading of εἰ μή 
(in A. BC(e sil.). J. K.). 
If, therefore, we take εἰ μὴ χρῇ 
Covey as the true reading, it is 
‘(No, we do not commend ourselves | 
unless we are in want of com- 
mendatory epistles,’ the clause 
being the reason for a suppressed 
answer to the question, ‘do we 
commend ourselves P’ as ii. 17 is 
the reason for the similariy sup- 
pressed answer to the question 
in 16. 

ἐξ ὑμῶν, ‘ from you to other 
Churches. For the power 
claimed over other Christians by 
the Church of Corinth, see 1 Cor. 
xvi. 36. 

2 ‘I want no letters of com- 
mendation ; you, my converts, 
are my real letter.’ This meta- 
phor of the letter he gives in two 
different forms. First, he con- 
ceives of them as written on his 
heart, according to the image 
familiar in all languages, by 
which that which is most dear 
and cherished is supposed to be 
written on the heart. ‘ When I 
die, Calais will be found 


εἰ μή. 


Letter εν 
written | Written on my heart,’ 
ae was the well-known ex- 


pression of the expir- 
ing queen of England. And the 
same thought runs through this 
Epistle: vi. 12, ‘our heart is 
enlarged, ye are not straitened 
in us;’ vil. 3, ‘ye are in our 
hearts.’ So Phil. i. 7: ‘I have 
you in my heart.’ 


But, secondly, on this image, 
the almost unconscious expres- 


sion of his sympathy with them, 


he bases his representation of 
the manner in which they were 
to him instead of a commendatory 
letter; and in so doing imper- 
ceptibly passes to the more ob- 
vious metaphor in which he con- 
ceives the letter to be written on 
their hearts by Christ, so that 
they should be by their lives a 
commendation of him to them- 
selves and others: ‘ The letter 
of commendation which I have 
to give is no other than your- 
selves, a letter written on my 
heart, bound up with my inmost 
affections; but a letter, also, 
plain and open to all the world, 
with no secret meaning or double 
dealing’ (alluding to the charge, 
already noticed in i. 19), ‘ known 
as widely as your faith and love 
is known; a letter, therefore, 
which commends me with far 
greater authority than any out- 
ward testimonials, for it is a letter 


written not by man but by Christ, 


not with perishable, but im- 
perishable materials.’ For the 
play on the words γινωσκομένη 
and ἀναγινωσκομένη (as in Eng- 
lish we might say ‘read and re- 
read’) compare ἀναγινώσκετε and 
ἐπιγινώσκετε in 1.13, The ima- 
gery of the following words is 
from the ancient mode of writ- 
ing; but the metaphor seems 
here, as in the preceding words, 
to have been distorted; a Gen- 
tile notion, as often in St. 
Paul, being blended with a re- 
collection from the Jewish Scrip- 
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» φανερούμενοι ὅτι ἐστὲ ἐπιστολὴ 


χριστοῦ διακονηθεῖσα ὑφ᾽ ἡμῶν, ἐγγεγραμμένη οὐ μέλανι 
ἀλλὰ πνεύματι θεοῦ ζῶντος, οὐκ ἐν πλαξὶν λιθίναις ἀλλ᾽ 


to be an epistle of Christ ministered by us, written not with ink but with 
the Spirit of the living God, not in tables of stone but in fleshy tables of 


tures (6. σ᾿. ini. 14,15). The 
usual writing materials for let- 
ters at this time were (see 2 John 
12) papyrus and ink, to which 
accordingly the allusion is made 
in the words οὐ μέλανι. Compare 
the Rabbinical proverb, ‘ A boy 
learning is like ink on new parch- 
ment; an old man learning is like 
ink on old parchment.’ (Schott- 
gen, ad loc.) But the expression 
‘ by the Spirit of the living God,’ 
seems to have awakened the 
thought of ‘the finger of God’ 
which wrote the Ten Command- 
ments on two tables in the wil- 
derness. Hence seems to be de- 
rived the mixture of two in- 
congruous images—ink (which 
would not apply to stone) and 
tables of stone (which, strictly 
speaking, were not employed for 
epistles). For the association of 
the two expressions ‘ Spirit’ and 
‘finger’ of God, compare Matt. 
xii. 28, ‘If I by the Spirit of God,’ 
with Luke xi. 20, ‘If I with the 
jinger of God cast out devils.’ 
Oat vp ἡμῶν may be 
either: (1) ‘You are a letter 
dictated by Christ through me 
as an amanuensis,’ still keeping 
up the figure in verse 2 of the 
Corinthians themselves being the 
Hpistle; or-(2) ‘You have in 
your hearts a letter of Christ (i.e. 
His commands) brought to you 
by me,’ passing on to the effects 
of their conversion as described 
in verse 3. For the stress laid 
on the frwits of his preaching as 
the proof of his apostolical au- 





thority, comp. 1 Cor. ix. 2, 3; 
‘the seal of mine apostleship 
are ye in the Lord. Mine an- 
swer to them that examine me 
is this.’ 

The contrast of the Jaw of the 
living Spirit in the human heart, 
and of the letter of the Law on 
stone, is suggested by the often 
quoted passage in Jer. xxxi. 33, 
to which he himself refers in vi. 
16. The metaphor of ‘ the tables 
of the heart’ may have been de- 
rived from the recollection of the 
phrase in Proy. wi" 3; ‘vii Ὁ 
(though not in LXX.), and the 
contrast of the heart of stone and 
the heart of flesh, in Ezek. xi. 19, 
xxxvi. 26. 

πλαξὶν καρδίαις σαρκίναις, “ ta- 
bles which are hearts of flesh.’ 

In the preceding image of * the 
Epistle,’ two ideas are brought 
out: first, the inward, as opposed 
to the outward testimony of the 
Apostle ; secondly, its openness 
and simplicity, as opposed to con- 
cealment and obscurity. Each 
of these in turn suggests a fur- 
ther comparison of the mode, 
with the subject, of his teaching, 
analogous to the transition in 1. 
18-20, from the assertion of his 
personal firmness and decision to 
the firmness and immutability of 
Christ. In each case he starts 
with a resumption of the argu- 
ment as it was left in ui. 17, 
‘Who is sufficient to sustain the 
Apostolical responsibilities Ὁ As- 
sisted by the consciousness of 
your support and sympathy, I 
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» af a , ra 
ἐν πλαξὶν " καρδίαις σαρκίναις. 
ἔχομεν διὰ τοῦ χριστοῦ πρὸς τὸν θεόν. 


SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP. III. 4—6. 


4 (θ δὲ ΄ 
TETOLUNOLW OE τοιαυτὴν 


eee 9 eae ΄ 
ουχ OTL ικανοὶι 


5 καρδίας. 


the heart. 


4Now such confidence have we through Christ to God-ward. 


δ᾽ Νοὺ that we are suflicient to think anything of ourselves as from our- 


feel that Iam.’ This is the feel- 
ing expressed in verse 4 (‘such 
is our confidence’), and again in 
verse 12 (‘having such a hope’). 
But in each case this personal 
feeling is absorbed into the gene- 
ral contemplation of the nature of 
his service; in the first instance, 
into the consideration of the glory 
and life of the Gospel as op- 
posed to the dimness and death 
of the Law; in the second, into 
the consideration of the openness 
and freedom of the Gospel, as 
opposed to the obscurity and 
mystery of the Law. Thus the 
Apostle not only delineates the 
general character of Christianity 
(as is his wont) in reference to 
an incidental and personal cir- 
cumstance, but this delineation 
is set forth in an express contrast 
to the Law, and he, for the first 
time, introduces into this Epistle 
a polemical element unknown to 
the First, but found in the Epi- 
stles tothe Romans and Galatians. 
Even in ordinary writings, when 
the author throws himself into a 
hostile attitude, we look round to 
see what enemy he is menacing; 
much more in the Apostolical 
Hpistles,wherealmostevery truth 
is elicited by some directly prac- 
tical object. The concluding 
portion of the Epistle reveals to 
us the connexion of ideas in the 
present case. The same insinua- 
tions which are indirectly glanced 
at here, in ii. 17, iii. 1, 2, are, in 
x. 1-18, xi. 5-15, openly at- 
tacked, and the party from whom 


they proceeded are expressly de- 
clared to belong to the Jewish 
Christians, xi. 22, If τ 
in the interval between _ ness of the 
the First and Second 7™427er 
Epistles the Judaizing party 
had grown to such a height 
as to assail the Apostle in the 
stronghold of his influence, it is 
not surprising that their image 
should be constantly before him, 
and that, in repelling their 
charges, his sense of the great- 
ness of his mission should be 
enhanced by a consciousness of 
its superiority to the ancient and 
decaying system to which they 
were still enslaved. 

τοιαύτην, 1.6. ‘such as is in- 
spired by your testimony, and 
such as I have expressed in ii. 
ΤΌΤ 

διὰ τοῦ χριστοῦ, ‘my confidence 
is entirely through Christ;’ a 
correction of any assertion of his 
own independent power. 

πρὸς τὸν θεόν, ‘a confidence 
which will stand the test of 
God’s trial,’ as in Rom. iv. 2, v. 1. 

5 οὐχ ὅτι ἱκανοί ἐσμεν. The 
connexion is through the implied 
meaning of πεποίθησιν, 1.6. ‘con- 
fidence that I have the sufficiency 
spoken of in 11. 16 ;’ and the re- 
petition of the word here proves 
the identity of this train of 
thought with that on which he 
then entered. ‘Not that my 
sufficiency of which I am con- 
fident, is my own,’ &e. 

οὐχ ὅτι, the usual phrase for 
οὐκ ἐρῶ ὅτι, as in 1. 24, 
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ἐσμεν *hoyileo Oat τι ἀφ᾽ ἑαυτῶν ὡς ᾿ξ "αὐτῶν, ἀλλ᾽ ἡ 

ἱκανότης ἡμῶν ἐκ τοῦ θεοῦ, "ὃς καὶ ἱκάνωσεν ὑμᾶς δια- 
“ , Ν , 

κόνους καινῆς διαθήκης, οὐ γράμματος ἀλλὰ πνεύματος: 


5. ἀφ᾽ ἑαυτῶν λογίσασθαί τι. 


» ἑαυτῶν. 


selves, but our sufficiency is from God, *who also made us sufficient 
ministers of a new covenant, not of a letter but of a spirit ; for the letter 


λογίζεσθαί τι, ‘to judge or 
conclude anything out of our 
own sufficiency.’ Compare the 
parallel passages of x. 7 (where 
it occurs with ἀφ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ), and 
xil. 6; and for the general sense 
comp. 1 Cor. iv. 1-4 (where the 
word also occurs), ‘Yet am 1 
not hereby justified.’ 

ad’ ἑαυτῶν, ‘from our own re- 
sources.’ 

ὡς ἐξ αὐτῶν, ‘with the confi- 
dence that it is from our own 
hearts:’ opposed to ἐκ τοῦ θεοῦ, 
and also for the sake of accumu- 
lating phrases, as in ii. 17. 

6 ὃς καὶ, Ξε φιιὶ idem, ‘ the same 
God who’ (with reference to 
ἱκανοί immediately preceding) 
“made us sufficient to be’ δια- 
κόνους, aS in the common Greek 
phrase παιδεύειν σοφόν (‘to edu- 
cate so as to make wise ’), τύπτειν 
νεκρόν (‘ to strike so as to kill’). 
The word διάκονος, ‘servant,’ 
or ‘instrument,’ refers back to 
διακονηθεῖσα in verse 3. 

καινῆς διαθήκης, ‘not of an old 
and worn-out covenant; but of 
‘Anew @ new covenant, in- 
covenant.’ stinct with youthfulness 
and energy ;’ and then this new- 
ness leads him back to the image 
of the living Epistle of the Co- 
rinthian Church, and the dead 
letter of the Mosaic Law, as set 
forth in verse 3—‘a new co- 
venant which consists not in a 
writing like the Law, which 
could do nothing but pronornce 
the sentence of death on those 








who disobeyed it : but ina Spirit 
which, according to the very na- 
ture of spirit, which is the prin- 
ciple of animation, breathes life 
and vigour into the soul.’ For 
the words ‘new covenant’ (καινὴ 
διαθήκη), see 1 Cor. xi. 25, ‘ The 
new covenant in my blood;’ 
from which expression of our 
Lord they are probably derived. 

Observe the omission of the 
article before διαθήκης, γράμματος, 
πνευματος. 

The connexion of the ideas 
of ‘life’ and ‘spirit,’ gpirit ana 
as expressed in the lie. 
words ζωοποιεῖ; and πνεῦμα, is ob- 
vious, and is to be found in John 
vi. 63, ‘the words that I speak 
... they are spirit and life.’ 1 
Cor. xv. 45, a ‘ guickening (Lwo- 
ποιοῦν) spirit. Rom. viii. 11, 
‘He shall quicken your mortal 
bodies by his Spirit.’ Gal. vi. 8, 
‘He that soweth to the Spirit 
shall of the Spirit reap life’ 
But the connexion between the 
ideas of ‘ death’ and the ‘letter’ 
is less clear. In most of the pre- 
vious passages just quoted, the 
‘Spirit’ is opposed, not to ‘the 
letter,’ but to ‘the flesh;’ and 
though we now frequently con- 
trast ‘the letter’ and the ‘ spirit,’ 
yet it is this very passage which 
had made that contrast familiar 
to us. 

In the first place, by γράμμα, 
‘the letter,’ is meant Letter ana 
the sacred books of the Spirit. 
Old Test., as appears from the 
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CHAP. Ill, 7—12. 


x ‘ , a? , N Se A a 7.9 
To yap γβαμμα GATOKTALVEL, TO O€ TVEULA ζωοποιεῖ. ει 


δὲ 7 διακονία τοῦ θανάτου 


® ἀποκτείνει. 


killeth, but the spirit giveth life. 
engraven in the letter on stones was 


general use of the cognate 
word, γραφή, ‘the Scripture,’ of 
the derived word γραμματεύς 
(‘scribe’ or ‘interpreter of the 
sacred books’), and of the word 
γράμμα itself (in the plural). 
‘The writings (rots γράμμασι) 
of Moses,’ John v. 47; ‘ the sa- 
ered writings’ (ra ἵερα γράμματα), 
2 Tim. 111. 15; Joseph. Ant. X. 
x. 4. These expressions, though 
occurring in the LXX., are never 
there used for the sacred books. 
Probably, the nomenclature at 
this time arose from the fact, 
that to the Jews the Old Testa- 
ment stood in the relation of 
‘literature’ generally, and hence 
was called by the name which 
the Greeks applied to their own 
literature. (Compare the use of 
γράμματα in this general sense, 
John vii. 15; Acts xxvi. 24.) 
And the expression would be still 
further fixed by the increasing 
attention of the Jews to the 
actual writing of the words and 
letters of the sacred books as dis- 
tinguished from their contents. 
Hence the Apostle brings out 
to the surface of the word the 
meaning which thus lay latent 
within it; and hence his use of 
it (wherever it occurs in the 
singular number), not simply for 
the Hebrew Scriptures, but (in 
a bad sense) for the mere out- 
ward book or ordinance, as con- 
trasted with the living power of 
the Gospel. ‘Circumcision in 
spirit and not in letter’ (Rom. 11. 


27-29). ‘The oldness of the 


> 
ev "γράμματι ἐντετυπωμένη 


> γράμμασιν. 


TBut if the ministration of death 


made in glory, so that the children 


letter and newness of the spirit’ 
(Rom. vii. 6). 

Having so used the word, he 
ascribes to it, as to the Law, the 
introduction of death into the 
world through sin, without the 
power of alleviating or averting 
it. See Rom. v. 12, vii. 9, viii. 
2, 3; 1 Cor. xv. 56; Gal. τῷ ΤΩΣ 
21. And so here the living tes- 
timony borne to his authority in 
the Corinthian Church suggests 
strongly the contrast of the 
dreary death-like atmosphere 
which surrounded the old graven 
characters on which his oppo- 
nents rested their claims. 

The thought of the tables of 
stone carries the Apostle more 
fully into the Mosaic account of 
their descent from Sinai; and he 
argues from the glory which (as 
described in Exod. xxxiv.) then 
environed them, that his mission 
must be more glorious still. All 
the words—rov θανάτου, ἐν ypap- 
ματι, ἐντετυπωμένη, Aows—are 
meant to express the inferiority 
of the ‘ Mosaic covenant,’ “bring- 
ing not life but death,—carved 
mechanically, in precise charac- 
ters, on hard stones.’ With the 
same view, τὴν καταργουμένην is 
added at the end of the sentence, 
to leave this as the final and em- 
phatic expression. 

7 The Received Text, with 
A. C, D3, E. J. K. and almost all 
the Versions, reads ἐν γράμμασιν, 
Lachmann, with B. Ὁ}. F. G., ἐν 
γράμματι. The first would refer 
to the actual letters; the second, 
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PLAINNESS OF THE APOSTOLICAL SERVICE. 391 
“λίθοις ἐγενήθη ἐ ἐν δόξῃ, « ὥστε μὴ δύνασθαι ἀ ἀτενίσαι τοὺς 
υἱοὺς ᾿Ισραὴλ εἰς τὸ πρόσωπον "Μωυσέως διὰ τὴν δόξαν 
τοῦ προσώπου αὐτοῦ τὴν καταργουμένην, ὃ πῶς οὐχὶ 
Πδλλον ἡ διακονία τοῦ πνεύματος € ἔσται ἐν δόξῃ ; Yet γὰρ 
1 διακονίᾳ τῆς κατακρίσεως δόξα, πολλῷ μᾶλλον περισ- 
σεύει ἡ διακονία τῆς δικαιοσύνης ᾿δόξῃ. 0 Kal γὰρ “οὐ 
δεδόξασται τὸ δεδοξασμένον ἐν τούτῳ τῷ μέρει, ᾿εἵνεκεν 
τῆς ὑπερβαλλούσης δόξης. Ἰ εἰ γὰρ τὸ καταργούμενον 
διὰ δόξης, πολλῷ μᾶλλον τὸ μένον ἐν δόξῃ. "" ἔχοντες οὖν 


= Add ἐν. 
4 Add ἐν, 


b Μωσέως. 
® οὐδὲ δεδ, 


8. ἡ διακονία, 
f ἕνεκεν. 


of Israel were not able to look stedfastly on the face of Moses for the 
glory of his face (which glcry was to vanish away), ὃ how shall not the 
ministration of the spirit be rather in glory? °For if the ministration of 
condemnation have glory, much more doth the ministration of righteous- 
ness abound in glory. 1'For even that which has been made glorious 
has kad no glory in this respect, by reason of the glory that excelleth. 
11 For if that which vanisheth away was in glory, much more that which 


remaineth is in glory, 


1 Having then such hope, we use great plainness 





to the general fact of the 

writing. 
ἐγενήθη, 

ence.’ 

9 τῆς κατακρίσεως and τῆς δι- 
καιοσύνης are here opposed, as 
θανάτου and πνεύματος in verses 
7,8. For this use of δικαιοσύνη 
see 1 Cor, 1. 30. 

to This strange use of the 
pertect δεδόξασται and δεδοξασμέ- 
γον is from Exod. xxxiy. 29, 35 
(LXX.) 

ἐν τούτῳ τῷ μέρει, ‘in this in- 
stance of Moses.’ Compare ix. 
3. The neuter gender gives to 
the sentence the turn of an ab- 
stract proposition-—‘ In this par- 
ticular instance was fulfilled the 
general rule, that a greater glory 
throws a lesser glory into the 
shade.’ 

II τὸ KaTapyovpevov iS con- 
tinued in thought from τὴν καταρ- 
γουμένην in verse 7. 

διὰ δόξης, ‘in a state of glory.’ 
For this variation of ἐν and διά, 


‘came into exist. 





compare ἐκ and διά, Rom. iii. 30, 
διά and ἐν, Rom. v. 10. 

12 He now once more resumes 
the subject of his direct inter- 
course with the Corinthians. 
* Having such a hope’ is the re- 
petition of the words in verse 
4, ‘we have such confidence’ 
(πεποίθησιν δὲ τοιαύτην ἔχομεν) ; 
but by the intervening vision of 
the glory of his work, what was 
there ‘ confidence’ is hare filled 
out into ‘ hope.’ 

πολλῇ παῤῥησίᾳ χρώμεθα, ‘we 
speak openly, and plainly, and 
confidently,’ in opposition to the 
insincerity with which he was 
charged by his opponents, and 
with which they are charged by 
him, ii. 17. As before in 5-11, 
the life and spirituality, so here 
the openness of the Apostleship 
is contrasted with the darkness 
of the Law. The imagery of 
Moses descending from the 
Mount is still continued; but, 
whereas the previous contrast 
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, 3 (ὃ δι Aa , , θ 13 Ν 3 
τοιαύτην ἐλπίδα πολλῇ παρρησίᾳ χρώμεθα, “Kat οὐ 
καθάπερ "Μωυσῆς ἐτίθει κάλυμμα ἐπὶ τὸ πρόσωπον 

la M > 
"αὐτοῦ πρὸς τὸ μὴ ἀτενίσαι τοὺς υἱοὺς ᾿Ισραὴλ εἰς τὸ 


* Μωσῆς. 


Ὁ ἑαυτοῦ. 


of speech, and not as Moses put a veil upon his face, that the children 
of Israel could not stedfastly look to the end of that which was vanishing 


was between the tables of stone 
and the living words of the 
Spirit, the contrast here is be- 
tween the veil of Moses and the 
unveiled face of the Apostle. 

The whole transaction in 
The vel wxod. xxxiv. 33, 34, 
of Moses. jg allegorized. From 
the literal story he passes to that 
which the story is conceived to 
represent, viz. the concealment 
of the transitory’ character of the 
Mosaic Law. For this kind of 
allegorizing, compare Gal. iv. 25; 
1 Cor. x. 2-4. Here, as in Gal. 
iv. 21, 31, he regards the Jewish 
people of his own time as com- 
pletely separate from himself and 
from Christians. 

13 καὶ ov, 1.6. τίθεμεν κάλυμμα 
ἐπὶ τὸ πρόσωπον ἡμῶν. 

πρὸς τὸ μὴ ἀντενίσαι, κ. τ. λ. 
The most natural view of the 
passage in Exod. xxxiv. 30-36, 
is that which represents the veil 
as worn by Moses during his 
speech tu the people, in order to 
hide the glory of his counte- 
nance. In this sense the English 
version inserts the word ‘till’ 
in verse 35, and other versions 
understand ΠΡ) in a pluperfect 
sense —‘ he had put on the veil.’ 

But the Hebrew words of 

Exod. xxxiv. 33, most 

The LXX. yeadily agree with the 
the veillof ΤΙ ΧΧ, and Vulgate ver- 
anes? sions: καὶ ἐπειδὴ κατέ- 
παυσε λαλῶν... ἐπέθηκεν ἐπὶ τὸ 
πρόσωπον αὐτοῦ κάλυμμα. ‘ Im- 
pletisque sermonibus posuit ve- 


lamen super faciem suam.’ ‘ And 
when he had made an end of 
speaking with them, he put a 
veil on his face.’ With this 
agree Hxod. xxxiv. 34, 35, as 
translated botb by the LXX. and 
by modern versions, which imply 
that the veil was not put on till 
the close of his speaking with 
the people, when he resumed it 
until the moment of his again 
returning to the Divine presence; 
the Vulgate, however, giving 
another version, founded appa- 
rently on a different reading 
( DAS for IMS, ‘with them,’ for 
‘with him’), ‘sed operiebat ille 
rursus faciem suam, si quando 
loquebatur ad eos.’ 

Whether or not the LXX. be 
a correct reading of the exact 


words of the original, the close — 


resemblance of the words in 
verses 10 and 16 to the LXX. of 
Exod. xxxiv. 30, 34, leaves but 
little doubt that this was the 
version which furnished the basis 
of the Apostle’s allegory. The 
meaning of that version must be, 
that the veil was put on, not to 
conceal the glory, but to conceal 
the fact that the glory vanished 
away, as soon as he had ceased 
to speak to them; being re- 
kindled by the hght of the Di- 
vine presence, but again fading 
away when he had ceased to 
speak the Divine message. To 
this sense of the transitory cha- 
racter of the glory the frequent 
repetition of the word καταργού- 
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14 ἀλλ᾽ ἐπωρώθη τὰ νοήματα 


αὐτῶν. ἄχρι γὰρ τῆς σήμερον “ἡμέρας τὸ αὐτὸ κάλυμμα 


® Omit ἡμέρας. 


away. 


τ But their thoughts were hardened. For until this very day the 


same veil remaineth in the reading of the old covenant, since its vanish- 


μενος refers, in verses 7, 11, 12, 
13, 14. With this also will best 
agree the explanation of the 
words πρὸς τὸ μὴ ἀτενίσαι τοὺς 
υἱοὺς Ἰσραὴλ εἰς τὸ τέλος τοῦ κα- 
ταργουμένου. If the Apostle is 
supposed to adopt what is now 
the usual mode of regarding the 
transaction in Exod. xxxiv., then 
the sense of these words must be 
‘in order that the sons of Israel 
might not gaze on the end of 
that which is passing away, 1.e. 
on Christ as the fulfilment of the 
Mosaic Law.’ But, in that case, 
he ascribes directly to Moses an 
intention which only could be 
conceived as existing in the order 
of Providence, and also abruptly 
introduces the antitype into the 
type. If, however, it be taken 
according to the LXX. version, 
then the sense will be: ‘ We 
put no veil on our teaching, as 
Moses did on the glory of his 
countenance; we have no fear 
as he had, that our glory will 
pass away.’ In this manner, τὸ 
τέλος obtains its natural meaning 
of ‘destruction,’ which alone 
suits it when thus connected 
with τοῦ καταργουμένου, though 
the sense of ‘completion’ may 
be appropriate in other passages 
where, as in Rom. x. 4, the in- 
stitutions or words have direct 
reference to the objects which 
they are designed to fulfil.: 

14 The thought of the veil, 
which prevented the people from 
recognising the perishable cha- 
racter of the glory of Moses, 








throws him back on the thought 
that this veil still continues on 
their hearts, so as to prevent 
their recognition of the perish- 
able character of the Law, which 
not only was represented in the 
person of Moses, but derived 
from him its usual title (as in 
Acts xv. 21). And this meta- 
phor was rendered still more 
appropriate by the fact that in 
the synagogues the Jews prayed 
and read with veils upon their 
heads—the Tallith, or four-cor- 
nered white scarf, still seen in 
the Jewish and Samaritan wor- 
ship. (See Conybeare and How- 
son, St. Paul, vol. i. p. 185.) 

A similar idea may have been 
present to the Evangelist’s mind 
in recording the rending of the 
curtain of the Temple (Matt. 
xxvil. 51). 

ἀλλά, ‘nay, so true is this, 
that, not their eyes, but their 
thoughts, were hardened and 
dulled’ (ἐπωρώθη) : see iv. 4. 

τῆς παλαιᾶς διαθήκης. Nothing 
more strongly expresses the 
Apostle’s conviction of the ex- 
tinction of the Jewish system 
than this expression of the ‘Old 
Covenant,’ applied to the Jewish 
Scriptures within thirty years 
after the Crucifixion. 

μὴ ἀνακαλυπτόμενον ὅτι ἐν 
χριστῷ καταργεῖται: ‘the fact 
not being to them unveiled that 
the Old Covenant is done away 
in Christ.’ The word dvaxadv- 
πτόμενον may possibly agree with 
κάλυμμα, but it must be taken as 
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ἐπὶ τῇ ἀναγνώσει τῆς παλαιᾶς διαθήκης μένει, μὴ ἀνακα- 
, [2 Lal nw > 

λυπτόμενον “ὅτι ἐν χριστῷ καταργεῖται, aAN ἕως σήμε- 

ρον, "ἡνίκα ἂν ἀναγινώσκηται Μωυσῆς, κάλυμμα ἐπὶ τὴν 


, a a 
καρδίαν αὐτῶν κεῖται. 


©“ ὅτι. 


᾿ό ἡνίκα δ᾽ ἂν ἐπιστρέψῃ πρὸς 


Ὁ ἡνίκα ἀναγινώσκεται Μωσῆ». 


ing away in Christ is not unveiled to them, * but unto this day, whenever 


Moses is read, a veil lies upon their heart. 


a nominative absolute. 17 παλαιὰ 
διαθήκη is the nominative to κα- 
ταργεῖται, corresponding with the 
previous verse, where it is not 
the veil, but the glory, which is 
described as being ‘ done away.’ 

15 ἀλλ᾽ ἕως σήμερον, κ. τ. A, 
This is a resumption and further 
explanation of ἀλλ᾽ ἐπωρώθη in 
verse 14. 

16 This verse is based on the 
LXX. of Exod. xxxiv. 34: ἡνίκα 
δ᾽ ἂν εἰσεπορεύετο Μωυσῆς ἔναντι 
Κυρίου λαλεῖν αὐτῷ, περιῃρεῖτο τὸ 
κάλυμμα ἕως τοῦ ἐκπορεύεσθαι, 

ἡνίκα, ‘whenever, is used 
here alone in the New 
Test., being (like δεδό- 
ἕασται and δεδοξασμένον 
in verse 10) taken from Exod. 
xxxiv. 34. 

The nominative to ἐπιστρέψῃ 
must be ‘Moses.’ Νὸ other 
nominative case will answer the 
purpose, ‘Israel’ being too re- 
mote, and ἡ καρδία (‘the heart ’) 
not sufficiently prominent; and 
such a nominative is required 
for περιαιρεῖται, which, when 
compared with περιῃρεῖτο in 
Exod. xxxiv. 34, must be (not 
‘is stript off, but) ‘strips off.’ 
In Acts xxvii. 20, περιῃρεῖτο is 
indeed used passively, and in- 
stances to the same effect may 
be found in classical writers; but 
in the LXX. amidst numerous 
instances of the active sense 
mostly, as here, with regard to 
dreas, instances of its passive 


‘When he 
turns to 
the Lord.’ 








16 But whenever he shall turn 


sense are very rare. Kach clause, 
beginning with ἡνίκα, will then 
correspond, and the parallel with 
Exod. xxxiv. 34 will be pre- 
served. Moses is thus taken for 
the representative, not only of 
the Old Covenant, but also of 
the people of Israel, as the Apo- 
stle in the next verse identities 
himself with all Christians, and 
as in iii. 23 he had spoken of the 
Epistle of Christ, as written in- 
differently on his heart or on 
theirs. 

The passage turns on the 
double meaning of the word Kv- 
ριον (‘the Lord’), which in 
Exod. xxxiv. 34 is used for 
Jehovah, and here, as usual, for 
Christ. ‘ When Moses in the 
person of his people turns again 
to Him who is our Lord now, 
as he went of old time to Him 
who was their Lord in Sinai, 
then he strips off the veil from 
his face, and from their hearts, 
and then the perishable nature 
of the Law will be made ma~ 
nifest in the full blaze of the 
Divine glory.’ Comp. Ps. lxxx. 
19 (Ixxix. 20, LXX.), Κύριε; τὸν 
ἐπίστρεψον ἡμᾶς καὶ ἐπίφανον τὸ 
πρόσωπόν σου καὶ σωθησόμεθα. 
Compare Acts ix. 35; 1 Thess. 
i, 9, where ἐπιστρέψῃ is used for 
conversion to Christianity. 

17 Ὃ δὲ κύριος τὸ πνεῦμά ἐστιν. 
The allegory which has hitherto 
been confined to Moses and the 
veil, is now carried a step higher, 


ΠΝ δι δ διδιμὁ ὑϑό . 
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, a Ν ΄, 7 Ἑ \ , Ν a (ὦ 
κυριον, TEPLALPELT AL TO κάλυμμα, O δὲ κυριος TO πνευμα, 


to the Lord, He taketh away the veil. 


‘When I speak of Israel turning 
to the Lord, I speak of their 
turning from the letter to the 
Spirit which is behind the letter, 
even as Moses turned to the Lord 
on Mount Sinai behind the Law 
and the veil.’ Compare for the 
form of speech, ‘The passover 
the Christ,’ 1 Cor. v. 7; ‘ The 
rock (ἣ πέτρα) was Christ,’ 1 
Cor. x. 4. ‘The Lord of the 
old dispensation, whom Moses 
saw on Sinai, is, in the new dis- 
pensation, the Spirit.’ 

οὗ δὲ TO πνεῦμα κυρίου, ἐλευ- 
θερίά. This is to explain why 
the veil is taken off, on turning 
to the Lord. ‘Ifby “the Lord” 
is meant “ the Spirit,” that Spirit 
being the Spirit of “ the Lord” 
in the Christian sense of the 
word, i.e. “οὐ Christ,” then we 
have the best assurance that the 
result must be freedom,—free- 
dom from all obstacles inter- 
vening between us and God,— 
the glorious freedom of the sons 
of God (Rom. vui. 21); the free- 
dom wherewith ‘ Christ has 
made us free’’ from the Law and 
its consequences’ (Gal. v, 1, 13). 
The connexion between the Spi- 
rit and freedom lies partly in the 
general sense of liberty which 
pervades the word Spirit, both 
in its etymological and in its de- 
rived significations, τὸ πνεῦμα 
ὅπου θέλει πνεῖ (John iii, 8) ; τὸ 
πνεῦμα διαιροῦν... καθὼς βούλε- 
ται (1 Cor. xii. 11}; partly in the 
particular sense in which ‘the 
Spirit’ is throughout these chap- 
ters opposed to ‘the letter,’ as 
the source of life, and energy, 
and liberty. And the analogous 


™ Now the Lord is the Spirit: 


stress laid upon the veil in 1 Cor. 
xi. 4-16, would lead one to ima- 
gine that here, also, the thought 
of ‘freedom’ was in part sug- 
gested by the removal of the re- 
straint or burden of the veil; in 
part by the fear which made the 
Israelites shrink from looking on 
the face of Moses, unveiled, Exod. 
xxxly. 30 (ἐφοβήθησαν ἐγγίσαι. 
αὐτῷ). Compare Gal. iv. 4, 5, 6: 
‘God sent forth His Son... to 
redeem them that were under the 
Law ... God hath sent forth the 
Spirit of His Son into your 
hearts, crying, Abba, Father.’ 
And still more nearly, Rom. viii. 
15: ‘Ye have not received the 
spirit of bondage again to fear; 
but ye have received the Spirit 
of adoption, whereby we cry, 
Abba, Father.’ 

18 Weat last reach the climax 
which should naturally have fol- 
lowed immediately upon the un- 
finished sentence at the begin- 
ning of the comparison in verse 
12; but which, by the inter- 
vening digressions, is now di- 
lated to enlarged proportions, 
such as the additional conflux of 
images required. 

ἡμεῖς δὲ πάντες. As Moses had 
in the previous verses 
been made the repre- 
sentative of the whole people of 
the Jews, so in the parallel to 
him, the Apostle places not 
merely himself, but all believers ; 
the word ‘all’ (πάντες) being 
inserted with emphasis, because 
the plural ἡμεῖς alone would, 
according to the frequent use of 
this Hpistle, only indicate him- 
self, 


© We all,’ 
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18 ἡμεῖς δὲ 


* Add ἐκεῖ, 


and where the Spirit of the Lord is, is liberty. 


ἀνακεκαλυμμένῳ προσώπῳ. ‘ We 
all,’ he proceeds to say, 
‘whether Apostles or 
not, you whoare written 
upon my heart, as well as I who 
wrote the word of Christ on your 
hearts, stand out before the 
world, not like Moses with a veil 
to conceal the fading away of 
our glory, but with our counte- 
nances open and unveiled before 
God, and open also and unveiled 
before the world for all to see.’ 

τὴν δόξαν κυρίου, ‘the glory 
of Christ is to us what 
the glory of God was to 
Moses.’ Here, again, 
by the double sense of the phrase 
‘the Lord,’ the vision of the 
‘glory’ of God (ἡ δόξα pov), to 
Moses in Ex. xxxili. 19-22, im- 
mediately before the story of the 
veil in xxxiv. 30, 34, is trans- 
ferred to the vision of Christ en- 
joyed by all believers. By ‘the 
glory of Christ’ is meant the 
glory, the greatness, the Divine 
excellence, above all, the truth, 
which made His hfe on earth 
‘the light of the world,’ the 
‘Light of light.’ Comp. iv. 4; 
and also John i. 14, 17, ‘ we be- 
held His glory;’ John ii. 11, 
‘this did Jesus, and manifested 
forth His glory ;’ John xvii. 5, 
‘glorify me with the glory which 
Thad with Thee before the world 
was.’ 

κατοπτριζόμενο. This word 
κατοπτρ- occurs nowhere besides 
Souevor. —_— either in the New Tes- 
tament or the LXX. The sense 
of κατοπτρίζειν in the active is, 
‘to show in a mirror.’ κατοπτρί- 


* with 
unveiled 
face, 


‘The glory 
of the 
Lord.’ 





18But we all with un- 


fecOarin the middle is, therefore, 
properly, ‘ to look at oneself in a 
mirror.’ (See Wetstein ad loc.) 
This sense being plainly inappo- 
site here, there remain two pos- 
sible meanings, both of which the 
word would bear: (1) «penoia- 


‘beholding as in amir- ingasina 
) τ : glass.’ 

ror,’ or, ‘showing to 

oneself in a mirror’ Of this 


there is one example in Philo, 
Leg. Alleg. p. 107, where Moses, 
in a rhetorical paraphrase of the 
speech in this very same Exod. 
xxxill. 13, is represented as say- 
ing: μηδὲ ἐμφανισθείης, μηδὲ κα- 
τοπτρισαίμην ἐν ἄλλῳ τινὶ τὴν σὴν 
ἰδέαν ἢ ἐν σοὶ τῷ θεῷς The sense 
would then be, ‘We with faces 
unveiled, as Moses when he went 
into the presence of God, behold 
the glory of Christ.’ But, though 
in itself the sense is adinissible, 
the context is much against it. 
κατοπτριζόμενοι cannot be used of 
‘beholding’ simply, because in 
that case the Apostle must have 
used the word ἀτενίζω, as already 
twice before, in verses 7, 13. 
Nor would the image of the 
mirror, if we consider the_stress 
laid upon it in 1 Cor. xin. 12, 
be altogether merged here. And 
if it were thus taken to mean 
‘beholding not face to face, but 
in a mirror,’ it runs counter to 
the general spirit of the passage, 
which is intended to express, not 
a distant, but an intimate rela- 
tion with God, more intimate 
even than the vision of Moses; 
to which, as δὴ exhibition only 
of the outward attributes of God 
(Exod. xxx. “19, 20. xxi 
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’ ‘ 
πάντες ἀνακεκαλυμμένῳ προσώπῳ τὴν δόξαν κυρίου κατοπ- 


veiled face reflecting as in ἃ mirror the glory of the Lord, are changed 


6, 7), this word might, as by 
Philo, be not improperly applied. 
Christ is spoken of as _ the 
‘image’ or ‘likeness’ (εἰκών, iv. 
4; Col. i. 15), ‘the effulgence’ 
(ἀπαύγασμα, Heb. i. 3); but still 
in Him we see all the Divine per- 
fections, ‘ we beheld (ἐθεασάμεθα) 
His glory, the glory as of the 
only begotten of the Father,’ 
John 1. 14. Still less would 
there be any such distinction 
drawn in this passage, where 
Christ and God are studiously 
blended in one under the common 
name of κύριος (‘the Lord’). 
We come, therefore, to the 
sense (2) of ‘ reflecting 
as in a mirror.’ It is 
just possible that both 
meanings might be comb-ned by 
an allusion to the bright metal 
mirrors then in use, so as to 
render it ‘beholding the glory, 
as we look at a light in a bri_ ht 
mirror of brass or silver, which, 
as we look, is reflected back on our 
faces.’ But this is far-fetched, 
and though there is no actual 
instance of the sense of ‘ reflect- 
ing,’ yet the fact that a Greek 
writer like Chrysostom under- 
stood it here in that sense, shows 
that there was in his time no- 
thing in the usage of the word 
to make it impossible. And this 
sense 15: undoubtedly the one 
most agreeable to the context. 
The point of contrast between 
the Christian dispensation as re- 
presented in himself and tbe 
Jewish dispensation as represen- 
ted in Moses or his opponents, is 
not so much the greater clearness 
of knowledge as the greater open- 
ness of dealing and teaching ex- 


* Reflect- 
ing as in 
a glass.’ 


hibited by Christians. The veil 
is described as concealing not 
the light, but the evanescence of 
the light ; and, in like manner, 
the removal of the veil is de- 
scribed as disclosing not higher 
revelations, but greater liberty. 
Christians ‘ having, like Moses, 
received in their lives the re- 
flected glory of the Divine pre- 
sence, as Moses received it on 
his countenance, are unlike Moses 
in that they have no fear, such 
as his, of its vanishing away, but 
are confident of its continuing to 
shine in them with increasing 
lustre. In this confidence they 
present themselves without veil 
or disguise, inviting instead of 
deprecating inquiry, with no- 
thing to hold back or conceal 
from the eager gaze of the most 
suspicious or the most curious.’ 
For the general view that the 
Christian’s life is the reflex of 
the glory of Christ and of God, 
compare 1 Cor. xi. 7: ‘The man 
ought not to veil (κατακαλύπτειν) 
bis head, forasmuch as he is the 
image and glory of God’ (where 
there is the same thought of the 
veil): and also the verses imme- 
diately following the present 
passage, in iv. 4, 6, where all the 
expressions imply (not the con- 
templation of the Divine glory 
by man, so much as) the influx 
of the Divine glory into the heart 
of man. ; 
τὴν αὐτὴν εἰκόνα peTapoppov- 


μεθα. The lustre of eee: 
the Christian light will  formea 
(unlike that of Moses) jienge:? 


increase rather than 
diminish. ‘ We are transfigured,’ 
1.6. (as is implied by the present 
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τριζόμενοι, τὴν αὐτὴν εἰκόνα μεταμορφούμεθα ἀπὸ δόξης 


into the same image from glory to glory, as by the Lord the Spirit. 


tense) ‘ we are continually under- 
going a transformation in the 
same likeness as that which we 
reflect,’ i.e. ‘the likeness of 
Christ.’ Compare συμμόρφους 
τῆς εἰκόνος τοῦ υἱοῦ αὑτοῦ, Rom. 
vili. 29; ‘As we have borne the 
image (tae) of the earthly, we 
shall also bear the image of the 
heavenly,’ 1 Cor. xv. 49. The 
words with which Dr. Arnold 
closed his last lecture on the 
New Testament were, in com- 
menting on the parallel passage, 
1 John iii. 2: ‘We know that 
when he shall appear, we shall 
be like him; for we shall see him 
as he is.’ ‘Yes,’ he added with 
marked fervency, ‘the mere 
contemplation of Christ shall 
transform us into His hkeness.’ 
(Arnold’s Life, p. 615.) The 
word μεταμορφοῦσθε is used in 
Rom. xu. 2, for ‘a transforma- 
tion,’ in the sense with which 
we are familiar from the ‘ Me- 
tamorphoses’ of Ovid; in this 
place it has the milder mean- 
img which it bears in Matt. xvii. 
2, where it is used for the 
‘Transfiguration. The con- 
struction seems to be perapop- 
φούμεθα ὥστε τὴν αὐτὴν αὐτῷ 
εἰκόνα γενέσθαι. It might possi- 
bly, however, be τὴν αὐτήν, op- 
posed to wdvres,—‘ we all, how- 
ever various in character origi- 
nally, are transformed into the 
same character.’ 

ἀπὸ δόξης εἰς δόξαν. This is 
‘from glory one of the numerous ex- 
into glory ;” pressions which are to 
be found in St. Paul to indicate, 
not so much a progression, as a 
completeness and entireness in 
the subject of which he is speak- 


an 


ing. See note on ii. 16, ἐκ θα- 
νάτου εἰς θάνατον. ‘The glory 
which is reflected ends not in ex- 
tinction, like that of Moses, but 
continues and continues still as 
far as human thought can reach.’ 
‘Our transformation begins and 
ends in glory.’ 


καθάπερ ἀπὸ κυρίου πνεύματος. 
‘Our glory is not tran- 


‘from the 
sitory, but perpetual, Lord the 
coming as it does from “Pit 
the Lord the Spirit. ἀπό must 


here be ‘from,’ both because it 
has just before been used in that 
sense in ἀπὸ δόξης, and also, be- 
cause the word μεταμορφούμεθα 
suggests not so much the idea of 
an agent by whom the transfor- 
mation takes place, as the source . 
from which the light proceeds. 
κυρίου πνεύματος is an expression 
so harsh and unusual, that any 
explanation of it must be equally 
so. But the identification of 6 
κύριος with τὸ πνεῦμα. in verse 17, 
and the omission of the article 
here, are in favour of considering 
it as, in a certain sense, a proper 
name framed for the occasion, to 
express the thought that, as He 
from whom the glory proceeds is - 
the Spirit of life and freedom, 
therefore extinction and conceal- 
ment are henceforth impossible. 
This compound substantive (for 
such it seems to be) may be com- 
pared to such Hebrew phrases of 
the LXX. as κύριος θεός, Deut. 
ili. 24: κύριος βασιλεύς, Dent. ix. 
26; κύριος. κύριος, Ps. exl. 8; κύ- 
ριος ΞΣαβαώθ, 1 Sam. xv. 2. 


‘The new name, the new epi- 
thet by which the Lord must be 
known is Spirit.’ 
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Ν »“ 
εἰς δόξαν, καθάπερ ἀπὸ κυρίου πνεύματος. TV. 1 διὰ τοῦτο, 
ἔχοντες τὴν διακονίαν ταύτην καθὼς ἠλεήθημεν, οὐκ " ἐγκα- 

lal ‘ Ν “ > (A Ἁ 
κοῦμεν, "GAG ἀπειπάμεθα τὰ κρυπτὰ τῆς αἰσχύνης, μὴ 


® ἐκκακοῦμεν. 


τιν, 1 Therefore, having this ministry as we received mercy, we faint 
not, but we renounced the hidden things of shame, not walking in 


IV 1 He now resumes the 
thread of the general argument, 
which he had twice taken up in 
11. 4and 12; but with the differ- 
ence that from the confidence 
which he possesses in the great- 
ness of his task, he now draws 
a new conclusion, not ‘we use 
great plainness of speech,’ as in 
1. 12, but ‘we faint ποὺ: a 
conclusion which, as it is more 
directly an answer to the original 
question, ‘Who is sufficient for 
these things ἢ ἢ in 11. 16, so is it 
the basis of the ensuing chapters, 
iv. 7-v. 10. But, with one of 
the inversions peculiar to this 
Epistle, he has hardly entered on 
this new topic before he drops it 
again. Thecharge of insincerity, 
which had occasioned the digres- 
sion, ui. 1-19, still lingers in 
his recollection, and accordingly 
he turns round upon it, as if to 
give it one parting blow before 
he finally dismisses it from his 
mind. Hence iv. 2-6 are still 
closely connected with i. 1-18, 
whilst the new subject begun in 
verse 1 is not resumed till verse 


7, where it 1s expanded in all its 1 


parts, so that the true apodosis 
or close of the sentence com- 
menced here does not occur till 
verse 16, where the same words 
are repeated : ‘ for this cause we 
faint not.’ 

διὰ τοῦτο refers to the sub- 
stance of the preceding chapter, 
as involved in the words ἔχοντες 
τὴν διακονίαν ταύτην. For a simi- 











lar construction compare Rom. 
τ Es 

ἔχοντες τὴν διακονίαν ταύτην 
takes up the thread from ἔχοντες 
τοιαύτην ἐλπίδα in iii. 12. 

διακονίαν, ‘ task’ or ‘service’ 
(referring to iii. 6-9) ; ‘ the ser- 
vice of the Spirit, the acting as 
the instrument of the Spirit,’ 
either as in ili. 3, like the scribe 
who writes its dictates on the 
heart, or, as in iii. 18, like Moses 
who reflects its glory on the 
countenance. 

καθὼς ἠλεήθημεν, to be taken 
with ἔχοντες x. τ. A. ‘having this 
task, as we have been thought 
worthy of it. Compare 1 Cor. 
vii. 25, γνώμην δὲ δίδωμι, ὡς 
ἠλεημένος ὑπὸ κυρίου πιστὸς εἶναι. 

ἐγκακοῦμεν, ‘we are weary, de- 
sponding,’ Luke xviii. 
1; Gal. vi. 9. The word 
as regards the New Test. occurs 
only in St. Paul and St. Luke. 

2 ‘Supported by the con- 
sciousness of the greatness of 
our mission; we faint not; but, 
if so, it is because we trust that 
we come before you with clean 
hands and pure consciences ; the 
openness of which I have just 
been speaking (iii. 1-18) is the 
secret of our strength.’ (Com- 
pare ii. 17; 1 Thess. ii. 3.) 

τὰ κρυπτὰ τῆς αἰσχύνης, ‘ the 
hidden things of shame,’ i.e. ‘ the 
secrets of which men are ashamed 
to speak.’ The contrast here 
would lead us to suppose that he 


ἐγκακεῖν. 


is speaking of dishonesty, Yet 


~ 
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περιπατοῦντες ἐν πανουργίᾳ, μηδὲ 


SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP. 


ΡΟΣ Ὧν 


δολοῦντες τὸν λόγον 


τοῦ θεοῦ, ἀλλὰ τῇ φανερώσει τῆς ἀληθείας " συνιστάντες 
ἑαυτοὺς πρὸς πᾶσαν συνείδησιν ἀνθρώπων ἐνώπιον τοῦ 


5 συνιστῶντεξ. 


craftiness, nor handling the word of God deceitfully, but by the mani- 
festation of the truth commending ourselves to every conscience of men 


the words themselves, especially | 


when compared with ἐξ dxafap- 
σίας in 1 Thess. 11. 3, suggest the 
notion of sins of sensuality. 
(Compare Eph. v. 12: 
γενόμενα ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν αἰσχρόν ἐστι 


καὶ λέγειν.) If so, it alludes to 


some practice of his opponents, | 


or to some charge against him- 
self, to us unknown, and receiv~ 
_ing no light from the context. 

μὴ περιπατοῦντες ἐν πανουργίᾳ, 
ξεμὴ ἐκ πλάνης, 1 Thess. 11. 3 

μὴ δολοῦντες τὸν λόγον τοῦ θεοῦ 
=p ἐκ δόλου, in 1 Thess. ii. 8, 
See οὐ καπηλεύοντες τὸν λόγον 
τοῦ θεοῦ, ii. 17. 

τῇ φανερώσει τῆς ἀληθείας. This 
‘manifestation of the truth’ ap- 
plies both to the Apostle’s con- 


duct (as in ii. 17) and teaching | 


(as in iii. 12), and also to the 
conduct of his converts (as in 
iii. 2, 3: ἀναγινωσκομένη ὑπὸ πάν- 


> , of μὲ 
των ἀνθρώπων. φανερούμενοι ὅτι 
> ΝΑ ΛΗ Ἅ 
ἐστὲ ἐπιστολή, κ. τ. X.). 
΄ ε ΄ . { . 
συνιστάντες ἑαυτούς : i.e. ‘ This 


is our true commendation,’ as in | 


iii. 1. πρὸς πᾶσαν συνείδησιν av- 
θρώπων is nearly the same as πρὸς 
συνείδησιν πάντων ἀνθρώπων, the 


expression arising in order to | 


bring out more strongly the feel- 


ing that 1 in this, as in other parts | 


of his conduct, he was‘ all things 
to all men.’ ‘ We commend our- 
selves, not to this or that indi- 
vidual, but to all. Some, indeed, 
there are, between whom and us 
there is a veil, as in the case of 
Moses and the Jewish people ; 


τὰ κρυφῇ 
_and so they cannot receive the 





but these are they to whom our 
mission is not a mission of life, 
but of death (as in ii. 16); the 
veil is not in my teaching, but 
on their hearts (as in iii. 14), 


rays of the glory of Christ.’ 
Compare vi. 12: ‘Ye are not 
straitened in us, but ye are 
straitened in your own hearts.’ 
‘Our Gospel’ (τὸ εὐαγγέλιον 
ἡμῶν) is ‘the good tidings which 
we preach,’ 4-6. The thought 
of 11. 16 is here brought out 


with a more than usual severity ; 


perhaps, because, as in iii. 14, 
he was thinking of Judaizing 
teachers. 

In connexion with this dark 
view he introduces the «po goa 
singular expression ‘the of this 
God of this world’ (for bi 
Satan), so as to express in the 
strongest manner the contrast 
between Satan as the author of 
all darkness, and Christ and God 
as the authors of all light. The 
nearest approaches to it are 
Eph. ii. 12, ‘ The prince (ἄρχων) 
of the power of the air;’ Eph. 
vi. 12, ‘ The rulers of the dark- 
ness of this world ; 
Xl, 191 glee aon, ἐπι prince of 
this world.’ These very words 
are applied to Satan by the 
Rabbis, ‘ The true God is the first 
God, but Samael is the second 
God.’ (See Wetstein, ad loc. ; 
and Hisenmenger, Ent. Juden- 
thum,i. p. 827.) Itis as if he 
said, ‘ There are some so entirely 


᾿ and John ° 
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θεοῦ. ὃ εἰ δὲ καὶ ἔστιν κεκαλυμμένον τὸ εὐαγγέλιον ἡμῶν, 
ἐν τοῖς ἀπολλυμένοις ἐστὶν κεκαλυμμένον, “ἐν οἷς ὁ θεὸς 
τοῦ αἰῶνος τούτου ἐτύφλωσεν τὰ νοήματα τῶν ἀπίστων 
εἰς τὸ μὴ αὐγάσαι" τὸν φωτισμὸν τοῦ εὐαγγελίου τῆς 
δόξης τοῦ χριστοῦ, ὅς ἐστιν εἰκὼν τοῦ θεοῦ (οὐ γὰρ 
ἑαυτοὺς κηρύσσομεν ἀλλὰ "᾿Ιησοῦν χριστὸν κύριον, Eav- 


® Add αὐτοῖς. b Χριστὸν Ἰησοῦν. 


in the sight of God. *But if our gospel be veiled, it is veiled to them 
that perish, ‘in whom the god of this age blinded the thoughts of those 
who believe not lest the light of the gospel of the glory of Christ, who is 
the image of God, sheuld blaze upon them °(for we preach not ourselves 


lost to a sense of right, that the | as He who said, “Let there be 
adversary of good is to them | light.’’’ 

what he is called in the Rabbini- λάμψει (A. B!.), ‘shall shine,’ 
cal lancuage, their God.’ Comp. | for λάμψαι (C. D3. E. F.G. J. 
Phil. iti. 19, ‘ whose God is their | K.), ‘to shine,’ makes it more 
belly.’ lively. 

Treneeus (Adv. Her. iii. 7), in | ἐν προσώπῳ χριστοῦ might fa- 
order to avoid a Gnostic infer- | vour the interpretation which 
ence from the passage, and after | makes il, 18 to be the contem- 
him, Origen, Tertullian, Chry- | plation of God’s glory in Christ, 
sostom, Augustine, @icumenius, and not the reflection. But the 
Theodoret, and Theophylact, by | Phrase is too general to require 
a violent inversion of the words, this. (See ii, 10.) 
connect. τοῦ αἰῶνος τούτου with The 5th verse is occasioned by 
τὰ νοήματα, So as to make the | the stress laid on the person of 
sense, ‘in whom God blinded | Christ in verse 4, ‘I say, “the 
the thoughts of this world in the | glory of Christ ;” for it is He, 
unbelieving.’ and not ourselves, that we declare 
to you. Jesus is your master 
(κύριον), We are your slaves (dov 
ki aks ε ny λους) ;’ in which there seems a 
ee ee air ees hi Gamble, allusions.” { 1). to, the 
εἶναι. αὐγάσαι, " shine with ra- charge of ie despotic 
diant lustre.’ control over them (comp. οὐ κυ- 

εἰκὼν τοῦ θεοῦ is inserted in ριεύομεν in i. 24); (2) to the 
order to trace the source of the | charge of commending himself 
light of Christ, up to God him- | (compare ἑαυτοὺς συνιστάνειν, iii. 
gel. (Comp. 1. 2k31 Cor-an. |,:1). 
oy x1. 3, XV. 24. 28.) ‘Light Ἰησοῦν χριστὸν κύριον, ‘we 
streams a om Christ, as the like- | preach not ourselves, but Jesus 
ness of God; for He who shone | Christ whom we acknowledge as 
in our hearts so as to light them | “The Lord.”’ Compare 1 Cor. - 
up with the glory which dwells | xii. 3, ‘No man can say, Κύριος 
in the face of Christ, is the same | ’Incois.’ 


DD 


Sot Ν / 3 
ἐτύφλωσεν τὰ νοήματα = ἐπω- 


ρώθη τὰ νοήματα in iil. 14. 
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τοὺς δὲ δούλους ὑμῶν διὰ Ἰησοῦν), δ ὅτι 6 θεὸς ὁ εἰπὼν. 


Ἔκ σκότους φῶς "λάμψει, Os ἔλαμψεν ἐν ταῖς καρδίαις 
ἡμῶν πρὸς φωτισμὸν τῆς γνώσεως τῆς δόξης " αὐτοῦ ἐν 
προσώπῳ “χριστοῦ. 

4 λάμψαι. > τοῦ θεοῦ. © Add Ἰησοῦ. 


but Jesus Christ the Lord, and ourselves your slaves for Jesus’ sake), 
®for that God who said ‘the light shall shine out of darkness,’ is He 
who shined in our hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of His glory 
in the face of Christ. 





PARAPHRASE OF Cnap. 11. 16—IV. 6. 


Such are our responsibilities. And who is sufficient to meet them ? 
We have, at least, this sufficiency that, unlike our adversaries, 
unlike the character which they impute to us, our conduct is 
transparently sincere. And this sufficiency, like all our 
sufficiency, comes not from men ; not like that of our adver- 
saries, from commendatory epistles ; but from God, and from 
the work which God has enabled us to accomplish. You, 
the Corinthian Church, are the commendatory Epistle; your 
names, your interests are written tn our hearts; our deeds, 
Christ’s work through us, are written in your lives. He is the 
author of this joint Epistle, which we bear as His messengers 
in our hearts, which we wrote as His scribes on your lives. 
And this is an Epistle written, not with perishable ink, but 
with the Finger, the Spirit, of God, who lives for ever ; not 
like the old commandments which the Finger of God wrote 
on tablets of stone, but written on the tender tablets of your 
human hearts. For this is the characteristic, not only of our 
conduct, but of the dispensation under which we act. The 
covenant which we serve is not like that which our adversaries 
serve, an old and decaying, but a new covenant ; a covenant 
written not once for all in sacred letters, which have no power 
to speak or move, but in a living and moving atmosphere of 
Spirit which, by tts very nature, gives new life and energy to 
all connected with it, as surely as the mere letter and writing 
of the Mosaic Law brought with it sinand death. Yet even 
that service of the old covenant, even at the very moment 
when this attribute of deadness was most plainly shown, was 


a 
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glorious: even at the moment that Moses brought down from 
Sinai the ten stern commands, engraved mechanically on hard 
stones, in lifeless charucters, the glory on his face, though 
it was to vanish ina few moments, was so bright that the 
Israelites could not gaze upon it. How much more glorious, 
then, is our service which relates, not to lifeless letters, but to 
a life-giving Spirit ; not to hard condemnation, but to perfect 
restoration, which is not to vanish away, but to last for ever. 
With such a hope of our sufficiency as this gives, a suffi- 
ciency which comes direct from God through our communion 
with Christ, we cannot but be as sincere and open in our 
dealings with you, as the dispensation of which we are the 
instruments is itself sincere and open. In the Jewish dispen- 
sation, to which our adversaries cleave, and to which their 
conduct may be likened, you have just been reminded how 
Moses put a veil upon his face, at the close of his discourse, 
that the Israelites might not continue their gaze up to the 
moment when the glory should fade away. In like manner 
when, at this day, Moses is read to them in the synagogues, a 
veil, like the veil which they actually wear in the synagogue 
service, lies upon their hearts ; they cannot see that the ylory 
of the law which is read to them is to vanish away in Christ. 
But there is another and brighter side to the story in the 
Book of Exodus, which also may have its counterpart in the 
present time. We are told that, when Moses turned back to 
the presence of the Lord on the mountain, he stripped the veil 
from off his face, and again held undivided communion with 
the Lord. What thus took place in the case of Moses, will 
again take place with the people of Moses, when they also 
turn tothe Lord. And ‘ the Lord’ of Mount Sinai means, 
in this case, “ the Spirit, the life-giving Spirit which dwells 
behind the written characters of the Mosaic Law, and which 
confers the freedom belonging of necessity to the Spirit and 
all its operations ; and the veil being thus taken away from 
our faces, we all, you as well as we, shall receive the full 
reflection of that Divine glory which will transfer us into 
a brighter and still brighter likeness of the Divine presence, 
coming from the Lord, who is also the Spirit, working, not on 
tables of stone, but on our spirits. Therefore we have nothing 
to conceal; our only commendation is that we disclose vur- 
selves as if in the sight of God for every one to examine, IPf 
there be any veil still remaining between us and you, tt is on 
DD2 
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your side, not on ours ; it is a veil interposed by the God of 
this dark and blind and unbelieving world, to whom some 
surrender themselves—not by the true God who is repre- 
sented fuithfully to you in our Lord and Master Jesus, whose 
slaves we are, and to Whom: alone, not to ourselves, do we 
wish to subject your minds. He is the true God, who, at the 
beginning said, * Let there be light ;’ and who now pours into 


your hearts the full blaze of His glory from the face of Jesus 
Christ. 


Tuer whole argument of this passage is so interwoven with 
personal allusions, and with illustrations from a particular 
interpretation of a single passage in the Old Testament, that 
there is a difficulty in deducing any general truth from it 
directly. But the indirect conclusions from it are important. 

I. There is no other passage in which freedom, and open- 
Freedom ness, and absence of mystery and concealment, are 
and open- 50 strongly put forth as characteristic of Christianity. 
Peete. The reserve and stiffness, which the Apostle here 
anity. ascribes to the Mosaic covenant, was exemplified to 
a still greater degree in the other religions of antiquity, in 
the priestly castes of India and Egypt, in the mysteries of 
Greece and Rome. In fact, the original excellence of the 
Mosaic dispensation had, in a great measure, consisted in the 
difference which existed on this point between itself and Pagan 
systems, namely, absence of any hidden ritual or doctrine. 
Still, the importance that attached to the sacred books in which 
the revelation was contained, partly from the necessity of the 
case, partly from the exaggerated veneration with which they 
were regarded by the later age of Judaism, tended gradually 
in this respect to assimilate the Jewish system to the old reli- 
gions ; and it is the change from this spirit which Christianity 
effected, and of which this chapter is one of the most striking 
manifestations. To it we owe, even in words, the contrast 
between ‘ the letter’ and ‘ the Spirit,’ which is now so familiar 
that few remember the source whence it comes; even after the 
passage was written its full purport was long overlooked. The 
expansiveness, the comprehensiveness, the free inquiry, the 
truth-seeking spirit of the modern, as distinguished from the 
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ancient world, is thus not only sanctioned but originated by 
the most authentic documents of Christianity. There may 
have been much, in the subsequent history of the Church, at 
variance with the spirit of this chapter. But since it was 
written, and so long as its spirit is any way carried out, there 
never have been, and there never will be in Christendom, any 
institutions like the Eleusinian mysteries, like the Egyptian 
castes, or like the Jewish Rabbinical schools of the ages before 
and after the Christian era.} 

II. The Apostle further asserts his conviction that this 
new life and freedom were to be found in the contem- AR 
plation of Jesus Christ. Whether he chiefly pointed Example 
to the example, the death, or the life beyond death, of Free- 
he does not here explain. But it is clear, first, that ἯΙ 
he regarded Him as in the fullest sense the representative of 
God to man; and also, that by means of that representation, 
he considered the free, unrestrained spiritual character of the 
Gospel to be effectually and for ever guaranteed. And on 
turning to the definite and strongly marked outlines of the 
character of Christ’s life and teaching as Jaid down in the four 
Gospels, a picture is there exhibited which at once accounts 
for the Apostle’s assertions. Not only does it present to us an 
image of holiness and wisdom, which justifies St. Paul’s trans- 
ference of the language of the Old Testament to this new 
object of religious veneration, but it exhibits in numerous in- 
stances, that sacrifice of form to spirit, that encouragement of 
freedom and openness and sincerity, which St. Paul here 
identifies with the name and presence of Christ. 

111. It may be worth while to go through the various 
images which the Apostle has called up in the prece- Succession 
ding section. First, there is the commendatory ° images. 
Epistle of the Corinthian Church, written on his heart. 
Next, the same Epistle written on their hearts and lives, read 
and re-read by the wayfarers to and fro, through the thorough- 
fare of Greece. Thirdly, the contrast between this Epistle, 
written on the tender human feelings, on the vibrations of the 
wind, by the breath of the Spirit, carrying its tidings back- 
wards and forwards, whithersoever it will, with no limits of 





1 Chrysostom ‘and most of the punishments of the Law ; Origen, to 
Greek Fathers take the words ‘ the | theuselessness of the historical sense 
letter killeth’ to refer to the capital | of Scripture. 
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time or space, like the sweep of the wind on the A®olian harp, 
like an electric spark of light,—and the Ten Commandments, 
graven in the granite blocks of Sinai, hard, speechless, lifeless. 
Fourthly, there rises into view the figure of Moses, as he 
is known to us in the statue of Michael Angelo, the light 
streaming from his face, yet growing dim and dark as a greater 
glory of another revelation rises behind it. Fifthly, the same 
figure veiled, as the light beneath the veiled dies away, and 
shade rests upon the scene; and there rises around him a mul- 
tiplication of that figure, the Jews in their synagogues veiled, 
as the Book of the Law is read before them. Sixthly, the 
same figure of Moses once more, but now unveiled as he turns 
again to Mount Sinai and uncovers his face to rekindle its 
glory in the Divine presence; and now again, the same figure 
multiplied in the Apostle and the Corinthian congregation 
following him, all with faces unveiled, and upturned towards 
the light of Christ’s presence, the glory streaming into their 
faces with greater and greater brightness, as if borne in upon 
them by the Spirit or breath of light from that Divine counte- 
nance, till they are transfigured into a blaze of splendour like 
unto it, 
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Tuer DIrrIcULTIES AND Supports ΟΕ Huis AposToticaAL Duttrs. 


Chap. IV. 7—V.*10. 


ΤΉ Se Ν θ Ν OS 2 9 ΄ ΄ 

χομεν δὲ τὸν θησαυρὸν τοῦτον ἐν ὀστρακίνοις σκεύε- 
. ε \ a , > A ΞῚ ω 

σιν, ἵνα ἡ ὑπερβολὴ τῆς δυνάμεως ἢ τοῦ θεοῦ καὶ μὴ ἐξ 


b 


ταῦ we have this treasure in earthen vessels, that the excellency of 
the power may be of God, and not of us, * troubled on every side yet not 


In enlarging on the greatness 
of his task—the point from which 
he started in ii. 16,—he insen- 
sibly passes to the support thence 
derived in the difficulties which 


he experienced in carrying it on. 


‘We faint not,’ is the key of 
this passage, on which he had 
already touched in iv. 1, and to 
which he returns again, as the 
conclusion of the whole, in verse 
16, first dwelling at length on the 
greatness of the trials which 
would, but for this hope, have 
caused him to be faint-hearted. 
Here, as in the more elaborate 
passage, xi. 23-xii. 10, he may 
be induced to enlarge upon them, 
partly with a view of contrasting 
his own labours with the inaction 
of his adversaries, partly with 
the view of showing that, in the 
troubles which his adversaries 
regarded as derogatory to his 
Apostolical authority, God had 
a purpose to answer by manifest- 
ing forth His power in the Apo- 
stle’s weakness. But, on the 
whole, there is less of polemical 
argument, and more of the natu- 
ral outpouring of his own feelings 
in this section, than in most other 
parts of the Hpistle. 

7 δέ expresses the contrast to 
the foregoing strain of exult- 
_ ation. 





τὸν θησαυρὸν τοῦτον ἐν ὄστρα- 
κίνοις σκεύεσι. This eee 
figure is taken appa- ineartien 
rently from the custom Yess 
of placing gold and silver in 
earthenware jars, as was the 
practice of the Persian’ kings, 
described in Herodot. iii. 96. 
Compare also the Rabbinical 
story given by Wetstein, of the 
reply of Rabbi Joshua to a 
daughter of the emperor, who, 
on taunting him with his mean 
appearance, was referred by him 
to the earthenware vessels in 
which her father kept his wines ; 
and when, at her request, the 
wines had been shifted to silver 
vessels and there turned sour, 
was taunted by the Rabbi with 
the observation that the hum- 
blest vessels best contained the 
highest wisdom. The same figure 
also occurs in later classical au- 
thors. Artemidorus (vi. 25) in- 
dicates death by the phrase τὸ 
εἶναι ἐν ὀστρακίνῳ σκεύει. Comp. 
2 Tim, i. 20, where ‘ wooden 
and earthenware (ὀστράκινα) 
vessels’ are contrasted with ‘ gold 
and silver.’ 

The expression σκεῦος (‘ ves- 
sels’) is frequently used, as if 
it had almost ceased to have a 
metaphorical meaning, for ‘ the 
human body.’ Compare ‘ves- 
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ε “ 8 9 Ἁ, θ , AN? > , > 

ἡμῶν, “ ἐν παντὶ λιβόμενοι ἀλλ᾽ οὐ στενοχωρούμενοι, ἀπο- 
ρούμενοι ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἐξαπορούμενοι, ἡ διωκόμενοι ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ 
ἐγκαταλειπόμενοι, καταβαλλόμενοι ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἀπολλύμενοι, 


10 


πάντοτε τὴν νέκρωσιν τοῦ 


“Inood ἐν τῷ σώματι πε- 


5. τοῦ κυρίου Ἰησοῦ. 


distressed, perplexed but not in despair, *persecuted but not forsaken, 


cast down but not perishing, 


sels of wrath and mercy’ (Rom. 
ix. 22, 23) ; ‘the weaker vessel’ 
(1 Pet. iii. 7); ‘his own vessel’ 
(1 Thess. iv. 4); ‘a vessel unto 
honour’ (2 Tim. 1]. 21). Hence 
it was natural to bring out this 
latent metaphor by adding to it 
the epithet ‘ earthenware.’ 

iva ἣ ὑπερβολὴ τῆς δυνάμεως 7 
τοῦ Geod. The reason here given 
is the same as that in xui. 9. 
The order of the words invites 
us to take ἣ ὑπερβολὴ with τῆς 


δυνάμεως, ‘the extraordinary 
power,’ as in Joseph. Ant. I. 
ΠῚ 43° Ten "emp, γ 7, 


‘by the power of God,’ and 1 
Cor. ii. 5, ‘not in the wisdom of 
man, but in the power of God.’ 

ὃ ἐν παντί, ‘in every direc- 
tion.” Compare xi. 6, and 1 Cor. 
τ. ὅ, 

θλιβόμενοι ἀλλ᾽ οὐ στενοχωρού- 
μενοι, ‘ pressed for room but still 
having room.’ For this sense of 
θλίβω compare i. 6, vii. 5; of 
στενοχωρεῖσθαι, vi. 4, 12, 

ἀπορούμενοι. ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἐξαπορού- 
μενοι, ‘doubting, but not de- 
spairing’ (such is the sense of the 
words elsewhere; John xiii. 22; 
Gal. τν. 20; Acts xxv. 20, and 
2 Cor. i. 8): but here, as in the 
case of σκεῦος and θλιβόμενοι, the 
metaphor is more fully drawn 
out,—‘ losing our way, yet not 
entirely,’ — bewildered, but not 
benighted.’ 

9 διωκόμενοι ἀλλ’ οὐκ ἐγκα- 
ταλειπόμενοι. Here, again, the 


‘as a prey to our pursuers.’ 





10always bearing about in the body the 


meaning of διώκεσθαι and ἐγ- 
καταλείπεσθαι, which in later 
Greek had come to mean merely 
‘persecuted’ and ‘forsaken,’ is 
brought out according to their 
original signification. ‘ Pursued 
in our flight, but not left behind 
Com- 
pare Herod. vil. 59: οἱ δέ ye 
ἐγκαταλειπόμενοι οὐ στεφανεῦνται. 
καταβαλλόμενοι, ‘ struck down, 
yet not perishing.’ The phrase 
is used chiefly for being thrown 
in wrestling, as in Plutarch, 
Pericl. 8 (in the famous speech 
of the orator Thucydides about 


Pericles) ; but also for being 


struck by a dart, Xen. Cyr. 1. 
3, 14, 

10 For this enumeration of 
contrasts, the mind and spirit 
always rising above the outward 
pressure of distress, compare the 
character of the Athenian people 
in Thucyd. i. 70. It is wound 
up with the contrast between 
death and life,—‘we are-dead, 
and yet we live, because even in 
life we are dead.’ 

For the idea of the Apostle’s 
sufferings as a continuation of 
the sufferings of Christ 
see i. 8. For his ‘ 
petual death,’ compare 
xi. 23, ‘in deaths oft;’ 
Cor. xv. 31, ‘I die daily.’ 

τὴν νέκρωσιν is not ‘dying’ 
(τὸ θνήσκειν), nor ‘death’ (6a- 
vatos), but ‘deadness;’ the 
‘mortification,’ ‘ paralysation ’ of 


7’ ‘The 
per- deadness 


and 1 


of Christ.’ 
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ριφέροντες, ἵνα καὶ ἡ ζωὴ τοῦ ᾿Ιησοῦ ἐν τῷ σώματι ἡμῶν 

φανερωθῇ" 1" ἀεὶ γὰρ ἡμεῖς οἱ ζῶντες εἰς θάνατον παραδι- 

δόμεθα διὰ ᾿Ιησοῦν, wa καὶ % ζωὴ τοῦ ᾿Ιησοῦ φανερωθῇῃ 

ἐν τῇ θνητῇ σαρκὶ ἡμῶν. 1" ὥστε ὁ "θάνατος ἐν ἡμῖν ἐνερ- 
a Add μέν. 


dying of Jesus, that the life also of Jesus may be made manifest in our 
body : 1 for we who live are always delivered unto death for Jesus’ sake, 
that the life also of Jesus may be made manifest in our mortal flesh. 





death, as in the phrase “ the 
deadness (νέκρωσιν) of Sarah’s 
womb,’ Rom. iv. 19 (comp. Heb. 
xi. 12); and ‘mortify (vexpd- 
ware) your members’ (Col. iii. 
5). ‘The word occurs elsewhere 
only once, in a poem of the 4th 
century, published under the 
name of Astrampsychus : νεκροὺς 
δρῶν νέκρωσιν ἕξεις πραγμάτων. 

It is as if he had said, ‘we 
are living corpses.’ It is a con- 
tinual ‘ Descent from the Cross.’ 
‘We bear with us wherever we 
go the burden of the dead body ;’ 
ἐν τῷ σώματι implying that it is 
in himself that the deadly pallor 
and torpor is to be seen; πε- 
ριφέροντες pointing rather to the 
weight of the dead corpse, which, 
hike Joseph and Nicodemus, he 
carries with him. 

iva καὶ ἣ ζωή, ‘in order that 
the life as well as (καί) the death 
may appear.’ By the ‘life,’ he 
means not merely ‘the outward 
physical life,’ nor yet merely 
‘the life on earth,’ but the life- 
giving power, moral and _ spi- 
ritual, which Christ possessed 
both on earth and beyond the 
grave. Compare Rom. v. 10, 
‘we shall be saved by His life; ’ 
John xiv. 12, ‘because I live, 
ye shall live also.’ Their deli- 
verance from danger and death, 

_and their spiritual power and 
life, was to be a proof to the 
world that Christ was still living. 


11 The same union of the two 
ideas of physical and moral life 
is continued in the phrase, ‘ we 
who are alive’ (ἡμεῖς οἱ ζῶντες). 
‘We, living as we are, with our 
life sustained by Christ, are yet 
given over to death.’ ἡμεῖς 15 
emphatic; partly from its con- 
nexion with of ζῶντες, as, in 1 
Thess. iv. 15, ‘we are living’ 
are distinct from those who are 
already dead; partly from the 
contrast with the Corinthians, 
expressed in verse 12, ‘we die 
that you may live.’ 

πάντοτε is ‘at any concelv- 
able time;’ ἀεί is ‘ continuously 
through ail time.’ 

διὰ Ἰησοῦν, ‘for the sake of 
Jesus.’ This makes it clear that 
he is speaking of sufferings for 
the sake of the Gospel. 

ἐν τῇ θνητῇ σαρκί, ‘im our 
literal mortal bodies’ (compare 
Rom... vi. 12, viii. 11); ‘not 
merely in our outward lite (ἐν 
τῷ σώματι), but in this my bodily 
frame, Christ’s power will be 
shown.’ 

12 Up to this point he has 
dwelt on the consolatory fact 
that, though he was exposed to 
danger and death, the power of 
Christ always restored him to 
life. A new thought now comes 
across this argument (as in i. 4-- 
11); namely, that his suffermgs 
were for the good of his Corin- 
thian converts; and that in the 
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γεῖται, ἡ δὲ ζωὴ ἐ ἐν ὑμῖν. 


SECOND EPISTLE : 


CHAP ΤΥ te— ag: 


“ἔχοντες, δὲ τὸ αὐτὸ πνεῦμα τῆς 


πίστεως, κατὰ τὸ ᾿ γεγραμμένον ᾿Επίστευσα" 2 διὸ ἐλάλησα, 


καὶ ἡμεῖς πιστεύομεν, διὸ καὶ λαλοῦμεν, | 


* Note. 


2So0 then death worketh in us, but life in you. 


1 εἰδότες OTL ὁ 


MS. A. is deficient between ἐπίστευσα] and [ἐξ ἐμοῦ, xii. 6. 


18 But having the same 


spirit of faith, according as it is written ‘I believed, and therefore I 
spake,’ we also believe, and therefore speak, “knowing that He who 





life which they enjoyed through 
him, was a pledge that he should 
hereafter share in that same life. 

‘Death,’ as before, is ohysical 
death; ‘life,’ as before, is both 
physical and spiritual. 

ἐνεργεῖται, ‘is active.’ Comp. 
for the sense 1 Cor. iv. 8-10. 

13 ἔχοντες δέ is immediately 
connected with the preceding 
clause. ‘But though there is 
this contrast between our death 
and your life, yet still we go on 
confidently with our work, trast 
ing that in your life we shall 
share, through your intercessions 
for us.’ 

τὸ αὐτὸ πνεῦμα τῆς πίστεως, MAY 
either be: (1) ‘with the same 
spirit, of faith as the Psalmist,’ 
which suits better the recurrence 
- of the word ἐπίστευσα in the quo- 
tation, but furnishes an awkward 
construction. Or (2) ‘ with the 
same spirit of faith as you the 
Corinthians ;’ which gives an 
easy construction, and agrees 
with the union between himself 
and them, expressed in verses 13 
_and 14, but is without any point 
of connexion with the words of 
the immediate context. If (1), 
compare for the involved con- 
struction Rom. ii. 1. It should 
have been either ἔχοντες τὸ 
πνεῦμα τῆς πίστεως κατὰ TO γε- 
γραμμένον, ΟΥ ἔχοντες τὸ αὐτὸ 
πνεῦμα τῆς πίστεως ὃ γέγραπται. 
If (2), compare i. 24, ‘By faith 
ye stand.’ 








The quotation is from Ps. exyi. 
10 (LXX. exv. 1), and was pro- 
bably suggested by the context of 
the previous verses : ‘ Thou hast 
delivered my soul from death, 
mine eyes from tears, and my 
feet from falling. I will walk 
before the Lord in the land of 
the living. I believed, and there- 
fore have I spoken.’ The Apo- 
stle connects it with his argu- 
ment by using the words of the 
Psalmist in the sense which 
applied best to his own case. 
ἐπίστευσα, which, in the Psalm, 
seems to be, ‘I trusted that God 
would save me,’ is here used 
more precisely for ‘I trusted in 
the uuseen future goodness of 
God ;’ as in v. 7, ‘we walk by - 
faith, not by sight.’ ἐλάλησα, 
which in the Psalm seems to 
refer to the speech of the Psalmist 
following, is here used for the 
pr eaching and teaching as of the 
Apostle; as in ii. 17; 1 Cor. lil. 
1, παν B, « X11, A, iw ΩΣ ΤΡ 94. 
According to the Senna τὴς 
αὐτό, καὶ ἡμεῖς may be either, 
‘we as well as the Psalmist,’ or 
‘we as well as you.’ 

TA) GLOOTES, οὗτοι Web te ὑμῖν. For 
the general sense see Kom. viii. 
11. For this sense of εἰδότες, 
‘being convinced,’ see Rom. v. 
33,4 Gor eer. 58. The passage 
forms an exception to the general 
expectation of the Apostle (i. 13, 
14; 1 Cor. xv. 51, 52, i. 7, 8; 1 
Thess. iv. 15), that he and his 
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ἐγείρας τὸν κύριον ᾿Ιησοῦν καὶ ἡμᾶς "σὺν Ἰησοῦ ἐγερεῖ 
καὶ παραστήσει σὺν ὑμῖν. στὰ γὰρ πάντα δι ὑμᾶς, ἵνα, 
ἡ χάρις πλεονάσασα διὰ τῶν πλειόνων τὴν εὐχαριστίαν 


περισσεύσῃ εἰς τὴν δόξαν τοῦ θεοῦ. "ὁ διὸ οὐκ ἐγκακοῦ- 


8. διὰ Ἰησοῦ. 


raised up the Lord Jesus shall raise up us also with Jesus and shall 
present us with you. ‘For all things are for your sakes, that the 
abundant grace may on account of the thanksgiving of the many abound 
to the glory of God. ‘For which cause we faint not, but though our 
outward man is destroyed, yet the inward man is renewed day by 





converts should live till the time 
of the Lord’s coming—an excep- 
tion caused, probably, by tke 
strong anticipation of death from 
which (1. 8) he had but just re- 
covered. 

σὺν Ἰησοῦ is not necessarily 
‘in company with,’ but ‘ sharing 
His condition.” Comp. xiii. 4. 

παραστήσει σὺν ὑμῖν, ‘will 
make us share the light which 
you even now seem to enjoy, and 
will present us both to Christ.’ 
Compare 1 Thess. iv. 17. 

15 τὰ yap πάντα ov ὑμᾶς, ‘He 
will present us with you; for all 
things, whether life or death, or 
things present or things to come 
(comp. 1 Cor. iii. 22) are for 
you.’ 

iva ἣ χάρις, ‘in order that 
God’s goodness, which, through 
the prayers of the greater part 
of you, has become greater to 
me, may make your thanksgiv- 
ing greater, and so God’s glory 
greater also.’ Compare the pa- 
rallel passage, 1.11. The Apo- 
stle does not distinguish strongly 
between his deliverance from the 
immediate danger to which he 
had been exposed (i. 8), and his 
deliverance from death itself. 

The construction requires that 
περισσεύῃ Should be transitive 
(as im ix. 8; 1 Thess: ni, 12; 
Eph. i. 8). 





πλεονάσασα is used with a re- 
ference to διὰ τῶν πλειόνων and 
εὐχαριστίαν to χάρις, ‘that more 
muy produce more,’ ‘ that grace 
may produce gratitude.’ Comp. 
Phil. i. 19, ‘I know that this 
shall turn to my _ salvation 
through your prayer.’ 

16 He now resumes the as- 


‘sertion of his determination to 


bear up against his trials, which 
he had begun to unfold in iv. 1; 
and, as in the preceding verses 
(10-15), he had gradually passed 
from his daily troubles to the 
consideration of death itself, so 
here he passes gradually from 
the daily dissolution of his. out- 
ward frame by long hardships 
and infirmities, to its total disso- 
lution by death (iv. 16-18, v. 
1-10). Every vestige of self- 
defence or attack vanishes, and 
we have in this passage the full- 
est expression of the Apostie’s 
individual hopes and fears with 
regard to the future world. 

The contrast here drawn be- 
tween the ‘outward’ and ‘the 
inner man,’ though illustrated 
by the contrast in Rom. vii. 22 
between the ‘law of the mem- 
bers’ and ‘the inner man,’ and 
in Eph. iv. 22; Col. ii. 9, be- 
tween ‘the old man’ and ‘the 
new man,’ is not precisely the 
same. Those contrasts relate to 
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SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP. IV. 17---Υ 1. 


μεν, ἀλλ᾽ el καὶ ὃ ἔξω ἡ ἡμῶν “ἄνθρωπος διαφθείρεται, ἀλλ᾽ 


ὁ ἔσω" ἡμῶν ἀνακαινοῦται ἡμέρᾳ καὶ ἡμέρᾳ. 


Wad yap 


παραυτίκα ἐλαφρὸν τῆς pie ag ἡμῶν καθ᾽ ὑπερβολὴν εἰς 


ὑπερβολὴν αἰώνιον βάρος δόξης κατεργάζεται ἡμῖν, 38 


μὴ 


σκοπούντων ἡμῶν τὰ βλεπόμενα. ἀλλὰ τὰ μὴ βλεπόμενα ; 
τὰ yap βλεπόμενα πρόσκαιρα, τὰ δὲ μὴ βλεπόμενα αἰώνια. 


a ἐσωθέν. 


day. 


“For our light trouble which is but for a moment worketh for 


’ us a far more exceeding eternal weight of glory, *while we look not 
at the things which are seen but at the things which are not seen: for 
the things which are seen are temporal, but the things which are not seen 


the difference between the sen- 
sual and the moral nature, ‘the 
flesh’ and ‘the spirit ;’ this, to 
the difference between the mate- 
rial and the spiritual nature, 
‘the body’ and ‘the soul.’ Com- 
pare a line ascribed to Michael 
Angelo: ‘The more the marble 
wastes, the more the statue grows.’ 

ἀνακαινοῦται, ‘ receives 
powers.’ Compare Col. iii. 10; 
Rom, xii, 2; Tit. iii. 5. 

ἡμέρᾳ καὶ ἡμέρᾳ. A Hebraism 
for ‘from day to day,’ not found 
in LXX. but a literal translation 
of ni) Of. See Eth. ii. 11, iii. 4, 

17 Each word here is stu- 
diously set against the other. 
παραυτίκα, is ‘for the present mo- 


ment ’—often in classical writers. 


(see Wetstein, ad loc.), here 
alone i in the N. T. —opposed to 
αἰώνιον, ‘for the lasting future.’ 

τὸ ἐλαφρόν is used as a sub- 
stantive (compare τὸ γνήσιον, Vili. 


25) ; and.is opposed to βάρος, as 
τῆς θλίψεως to δόξης. βάρος is 
used with δόξα probably from 
the fact that. 123 is both ‘to be 
heavy’ (Job vi. 3; Gen. xviii. 
20), and ‘to be glorious’ (as in 
Isaiah Ixvi. 5), the substantive 
133 always having the meaning 
of ‘glory’ or ‘honour.’ (Comp. 





gravitas, in Latin.) See a similar 
use of the Hebrew metaphor and 
the Greek word corresponding, 
in ‘ bowels and mercies,’ Phil. 
ey 

καθ᾽ ὑπερβολὴν εἰς ὑπερβολήν 
cannot be tixed precisely to any 
one word in the succeeding 
clause. It is a Hebraism,—a 


new | translation, so far as the Greek 


idiom would allow, of ἽΝ. IND 
‘exceedingly, exceedingly.’ (See 
note on ii. 16.) 

The construction of this pas- 
sage even in detail (compare 
especially the use of the neuter 
adjective for a substantive) is 
like Thucydides. 

18 μὴ σκοπούντων, ‘so long as 
we do not fix our attention 
upon,’ (Phil. ii. 4) τὰ μὴ βλεπό- 
μενα; comp. Heb. xi. 1, ‘the 
evidence of things not seen’ (οὐ 
βλεπομένων). The use of μή in 
this passage, and ov in Heb. xi. 


' 1, is merely from the Greek 
8; τὸ μωρόν, τὸ ἀσθενές, 1 Cor. i. | Τὶ ‘4 


usage, which requires μή after 
the article, and οὐ where the 
article is not used. The ex- 
pressions of the shortness of the 
visible world might be applicable 
to any age, but are no doubt 
strengthened here by the expec- 
tation of the coming of the Lord. 

πρόσκαιρα, ‘for the temporary 
season of this life.’ 


HIS DIFFICULTIES AND SUPPORTS. 
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1 fs) Ν 4 ἌΝ (ahha eed « “ Lg “ , 
V. loidapev yap ὅτι ἐὰν ἡ ἐπίγειος ἡμῶν οἰκία τοῦ σκήνους 
a a» / 
καταλυθῇ, οἰκοδομὴν ἐκ θεοῦ ἔχομεν, οἰκίαν ἀχειροποίητον 


are eternal. 


v. For we know that if our earthly house of the tabernacle 


were dissolved, we have a building of God, an house not made with hands, 





αἰώνια, ‘for the successive 
ages of God’s kingdom.’ 

V. 1 ‘I am indifferent to the 
decay and wearing away of my 
present outward frame ; because 
Τ know that another and high- 
er organisation is awaiting me 
hereafter, a higher life which 
shall not extinguish my present 
being, but vive me new powers 
engrafted upon it.’ His lan- 
guage may apply to the change 
of death generally; but it has 
especial reference to his feeling 
(as in 1 Cor. xv. 53) that he 
shall probably be one of those 
who will be alive at the coming 
of Christ: hence the wish ex- 
pressed in verse 4, that he might 
not lose his present body, but 
have it expanded into something 
higher—a wish at any time na- 
tural, but which receives its pe- 
culiar expression from the feeling 
just described. Hence also the 
doubt in v. 1, ‘if the house be 
destroyed.’ The explanation of 
this abrupt transition 
from the figure of a 
house or tent to that 
of a garment, may be found in 
the image,familiarto the Apostle, 
both from his occupations and 
his birth-place, of the tent of 
Cilician haircloth, which might 
almost equally suegest the idea 
of a habitation and of a vesture. 
Compare the same union of me- 
taphors in Ps. ciy.. 2, ‘Who 
coverest thyself with light as 
with a. garnent : who stretchest 
out the heavens like a curtain 
‘Lof the tent.’ 

The word ‘tent’ (σκῆνος) lent 


‘The habi- 
tation of a 
tabernacle.’ 











dened ; 





itself to thisi imagery, from being 
used in later Greek writers for 
the human body, especially in 
medical writers, who seem to 
have been led to adopt the word 
from the skin-materials of which 
tents were composed. (See Wet- 
stein, ad loc.) 

In philosophical language it 
retained the idea of transitori- 
ness, like our word ‘tenement;’ 
and hence the original meaning 
would at once be elicited, as in 
the case of all the words in iv. 
7-9. Compare 2 Pet.i. 14, ‘the 
laying aside of my tabernacle 
(σκηνώματος) is at hand;’ Wis- 


dom ix. 15, (γεῶδες σκῆνος) 
‘earthly tabernacle.’ 
οἰκία τοῦ σκήνους. The geni- 


tive is to define the nature of the 
habitation. 

ἐπίγειος, i.e. (not ‘of earth,’ 
Ξε χοϊκός, but) ‘upon the earth.’ 
Compare 1 Cor. xv. 40, ‘ bodies 
terrestrial,” opposed. to ‘from 
the heavens.’ 

καταλύω is used especially of 
the destruction of a house. See 
Matt. xxiv. 2, xxxvi. 61; Gal? ii. 
18. The Vulgate (from a false 
etymological scent) 
translates it dissol- 
vatur ; a slight departure from 
the original meaning, which the 
Auth. Vers., by adopting the 
word nearest to the Vulgate— 
‘dissolved,’ has still further wi- 
the word having now 
lost-the sense of ‘ disunite’ and 
‘break,’ which ‘was once at- 
tached to it both in Latin and 
English. (Compare 2 Peter iii. 
11, 12.) From this translation 


* Dissolved.’ 
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3 Ὁ ἱρὰ Lal 
QLWMVLOV ἐν τοις οὐρανοῖς. 


SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP. V. 2—4. 


δ AEN fa , , 
Kal yap ἐν τούτῳ στενάζομεν, 


Ν 3 , CA Ν > > γι", Ὁ , 9 
TO OLKYTY PLovVv μων TO ἐξ OUpavou ἐπενδύσασθαι εἐπιπτο- 


eternal in the heavens. 


*For in this we groan, earnestly desiring to be 


clothed upon with our habitation which is from heaven, *if so be that 





has perhaps originated the word 
‘dissolution’ for ‘death.’ 

οἰκοδομήν. The word retains 
its usual active signification so 
far as to make the words ἐκ θεοῦ 
directly dependent upon it; ‘a 
building which grows up from 
the hand of God.’ Compare 
Heb. xi. 10, ‘‘‘ the” city which 
hath foundations, whose builder 
and maker is God.’ 

ἔχομεν, 1.6. ‘the moment that 
our present house is destroyed, 
that very moment a new habita- 
tion awaits us in heaven.’ Ac- 
cording to the representation in 
1 Cor. xv. 51, ‘we shall all be 
changed in a moment;’ 1 Thess. 
iv. 17, ‘we shall be caught up 
in the clouds.’ 

ἀχειροποίητον, ‘Not like the 
tents, in which I live, and which 
I make with my own hands.’ In 
this, as in the next expressions, 
αἰώνιον ἐν τοῖς οὐρανοῖς, he speaks 
rather of a habitation into which 
he is to enter, than of a body 
which he is to assume. The 
expressions ‘made’ or ‘ not made 
with hands,’ and ‘in the hea- 
vens,’ could not properly be ap- 
plied to a body. 

2 Kai γάρ is more an expla- 
nation, than a reason, of the 
preceding. See iv. 10, 11. 

Ἔν τούτῳ, 1.6. σκήνει, ‘in this 
my tenement,’ pointing, as it 
were, to his own body, asin Acts 
xx. 34, ‘these hands.’ See note 
on 1 Cor. xv. 54. 

στενάζομεν, ‘we groan,” 1.6. 
‘ with longing to be free.’ Com- 
pare Rom, viii. 23, ‘we groan 





| within ourselves, waiting for the 


redemption of the body.’ 

τὸ οἰκητήριον. The word is 
used instead of σκῆνος, to get rid 
of the notion of instability. 

ἐξ οὐρανοῦ. Here again the 
idea of the actual body is lost in 
the idea of a habitation or ves- 
ture descending, like the sheet 
of Peter’s vision (Acts x. 11), 
or ‘the new Jerusalem, coming 
from God out of heaven,’ Rey. 
Rey 

ἐπενδύσασθαι, ‘to be clothed, 
as with an upper or over gar- 
ment.’ So ézevdirns for the 
‘fisher’s coat,’ John xxi. 7. ‘ He 
uses this word instead of ἐνδύ- 
σασθαι purposely, from the strong 
expectation that he in his out- 
ward bodily form might still be 
alive at the end; although it 
would apply also to the general 
hope of a restoration after death. 

3 There are two variations in 
the text here :— 

(1) εἴπερ, Lachmann, with B. 
D. E. F. G. and εἴγε Rec. Text, 
withC.J.K. The usage, however, 
of these two words in the New 
Testament is not sufficiently pre- 
cise to affect the general sense of 
this passage. It is a confident 
expectation expressed with that 
degree of uncertainty which na- 
turally belongs to the future, 
especially to the future life. Had 
he been speaking of a certain 
matter of fact, he would have 


| said, not εἴγε καί but καὶ γάρ, as 


in the next clause. Kai (whether 
εἴπερ or εἴγε be adopted) serves 
as a connecting particle between 


HIS DIFFICULTIES AND SUPPORTS. 
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A 87a ἂν 3 ὃ 4 > τὶ ε θ ’ 
θοῦντες, ὃ εἴ "περ καὶ ἐνδυσάμενοι οὐ γυμνοὶ εὑρεθησόμεθα. 
‘kal γὰρ οἱ ὄντες ἐν τῷ σκήνει στενάζομεν βαρούμενοι, 


9 εἴγε. 


being clothed we shall not be found naked. ‘For we that are in the 


this and the previous clause. ‘If 
in fact,’ or ‘since in fact,’ like ὃς 
καὶ ἱκάνωσεν in ill. 6, and ὃ καὶ 
δούς in v. 5. For the half-doubt 
expressed compare Phil. i. 11, 
‘if by any means I might attain 
unto the resurrection of the 
dead.’ 

(2) ἐνδυσάμενοι, Lachmann and 
Rec. Text, with B.C. D?. E.J.K. 
and the Versions; ἐκδυσάμενοι, 
Griesbach, with D?. F. G. and 
the Fathers. But the latter is 
probably a correction to avoid 
the apparent contradiction be- 
tween ἐνδυσάμενοι and γυμνοί. 

The sense would be much the 
same whichever reading were 
preterred. If ἐκδυσάμενοι, it 
would be ‘in the hope that, after 
laying aside our present garment, 
we shall not be left naked.’ If 
ἐνδυσάμενοι, ‘in the hope that, 
after having put on our heavenly 
garment, we shall be found, not 
naked, but clothed.’ ἐνδυσάμενοι 
would be used instead of ἐπενδυ- 


σάμενοι, because he is here con-, 


trasting, not one state of clothing 
with another, but simply a state 
of clothing witha state of naked- 
ness ; because he is thinking, not, 
as in verse 2, of the survival, but 
of the possible extinction of his 
present body by the assumption 
of the heavenly body. The ex- 
pression ‘naked’ (γυμνοί) natu- 
rally follows from the metaphor 
of the whole passage. But there 
is a peculiar propriety in it, sug- 
gested by the use of the figure in 
Greek writers for disembodied 
spirit. (See Wetstein.) And in 





later times of the Christian 
Church, naked figures, both in 
painting and poetry, are (perhaps 
from this passage) the usual re- 
presentation of souls in purgatory. 
Compare the story in Herodotus, 
v. 92, of the Corinthian queen, 
who appeared to her husband 
after death, intreating him to 
burn dresses for her as a cover- 
ing for her disembodied spirit; 
and also the practice of offering 
garments, on the tombs of the 
Plateean heroes. (Thucyd. iii. 
58, and Arnold’s notes.) The 
figure of a vestment for the soul 
was often used by the Rabbis, 
but in the sense of the (moral) 
image of God. See Schéttgen, 
Hor. Heb. ad loc. 

It is clear from 1 Cor. xy. 35- 
54; 1 Thess. iv. 13-17, . 
that from the strong ad- clothed 
ditional impulse given Dut clothed 
by the first Apostolic ἡ" 
preaching to the belief in a future 
state, and from the near expec- 
tation of the end of the world, 
there rose in the minds of the 
early Church various difficulties 
about the manner in which the 
great change would take place. 
One apprehension was, lest those 
only who were alive at that day 
would share in its glory (1 Thess. 
iv. 13). Another, that the actual 
body would have to pass into the 
unseen world (1 Cor. xv. 35). A 
third, a fear lest in the transition 
all connexion with the present 
life would be lost. It is this 
which comes across the Apostle 
here. Intense as was his yearn- 
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SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP. V, 5--10. 


ov θέλομεν ἐκδύσασθαι, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπενδύσασθαι, ἵνα 


An x 6 Ν Ἐ Ν A lal 5 ε \ ’ὔ 
KaTQ7TO 7) Το VYTOV VU7rO TNS ζωῆς. oO δὲ κατεργάσαμενος 


ε 


A > Lee a θ / ε ὃ \ tL) ΟΥ̓ 5 lal A“ 
μας εἰς AUTO TOVTO ὕεος, O OOUS HUW TOV ἀρραβῶνα του 


5. ἐπειδὴ for ἐφ᾽ ᾧ. 


tabernacle do groan, being burdened, not for that we would be unclothed, 


but clothed upon, that mortality may be swallowed up by life. 


> Now He | 


that wrought us for the selfsame thing is God, who gave unto us the 


ing to be delivered from his bur- 
den of the worn-out perishing 
frame, and to be at home with 
Christ in a new and heavenly 
mansion, yet he still clung to the 
past and_ present, as the links to 
connect him with the future. 
And in this case, the feeling 
would be increased by the belief 
that from the near approach of 
the coming of Christ he might 
even hope to escape death alto- 


gether, not losing his bodily ex-' 


istence, but findingit transfigured 
into something higher. There is 
the same conflict of feeling in 
Phil. i. 21, 22, 23, 24, ‘to me to 
live is Christ, and to die is gain. 

. what I shall choose I wot not 
... for Iam in a strait betwixt 
two, having adesireto depart, and 
to be with Christ; which is far 
better: nevertheless to abide in 
the flesh is more needful for you.’ 
Therefore, after having described 
his desire for the new habitation, 
the curtains of the new taber- 
nacle, in which to envelope him- 
self, he adds: ‘I desire this, in 
the fond, the confident, hope, that 
when the time comes, as come it 
will, for this change of earthly 
for heavenly garments, I shall 
-not be left a naked disembodied 
spirit; for the groans which I 
utter in the tabernacle of the 
body are uttered, not so much 
because of the oppression of this 
outward frame (βαρούμενοι), not 


tirely freed from the mortal part 
of our nature, as from the hope 
that it will be absorbed into a 
better life.’ 
A ἐφ᾽ ᾧ, ‘ because,’ as in Rom. y, 

2. ; 


᾿ καταποθῇ. So 1 Cor. xv; 54, 
‘Death swallowed up.’- Proba- - 
bly he refers to the same passage, 
Isa. xxv. 8. . 

5 He concludes his argument 
by referring the great change to 
God, according to the frequent 
practice by which he runs all 
things up to their Highest 
Source. Compare i. 21 (where 
the expressions are nearly the 
same as here); iv. 6; also 1 Cor. 
ii, 23, and xv. 28. 

κατεργασάμενος, “ worked us 
up. The word always expresses 
an elaborate effort as if against 
difficulties. 

εἰς αὐτὸ τοῦτο, i.e. ‘for the 
change from mortal to immor- 

tal.’ . 

For ἀρραβών see i. 22, Com- 
pare Rom. viii. 11, ‘He .. . shall 
also quicken your mortal bodies 
by His spirit that dwelleth in 

ou.’ 

6 The following verses (0-- 
10) are intermediate, but in 
this and the succeeding section, — 
6-8 being the conclusion of the 
thoughts contained in y. 1-5, as 
9, 10 form the prelude to what 
follows in 11-14. ; 


θαρροῦντες... θαρροῦμεν is an 


so much from a wish to be en- | anacoluthon. The image is still 
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πνεύματος. “θαρροῦντες οὖν πάντοτε. καὶ εἰδότες ὅ ὅτι ἐνδη- 
μοῦντες ἐν τῷ σώματι ἐκδημοῦμεν ἀπὸ τοῦ κυρίου" ἴδιὰ 
πίστεως γὰρ περιπατοῦμεν, οὐ διὰ εἴδους, "θαρροῦμεν δὲ 
καὶ εὐδοκοῦμεν μᾶλλον ἐκδημῆσαι ἐκ τοῦ σώματος καὶ 
ἐνδημῆσαι πρὸς τὸν κύριον" “διὸ καὶ φιλοτιμούμεθα, εἴτε 
ἐνδημοῦντες εἴτε ἐκδημοῦντες, εὐάρεστοι αὐτῷ εἶναι. 1" τοὺς 


earnest of the Spirit. ©Thereforé we are always bold, and know that 
whilst we are at home in the body we are absent from the Lord : ‘for we ' 
walk by faith, not by sight, *but we are bold and are pleased rather to 
be absent from the body, and to be at home with the Lord. *% Wherefore 
we are eager, whether at home or abroad, to be acceptable to Him. 
For we must all be made manifest before the judgment seat of Christ ; 





ofa habitation (ἐνδημεῖν and 
ἐκδημεῖν, ‘to be at home’ and 
‘abroad ’), passing into that of 
_@ country, as in Phil. iu. 20, 
ἡμῶν yap TO πολίτευμα ἐν οὐρανοῖς. 
Heb. xi. 13, ξένοι καὶ παρεπίδημοι 
> A na 
ἐπὶ τῆς γῆς. 
; ἬΝ ke 

7 διά, as in 11. 4, 
of.’ 

εἶδος, ‘outward sight,’ nearly 
‘as in Luke 11. 22, σωματικῷ εἴδει. 

περιπατοῦμεν, ‘pass our life,’ 
‘versari, though possibly the 
original metaphor of walking, is 


‘in a state 


brought out to continue the idea | 


of travelling conveyed in ἐκδη- 
μεῖν, ‘ our pilgrimage or journey 
15 on trust, and not because we 
see our home.’ 

8 πρὸς τὸν κύριον. 
πρὸς τὸν θεόν, Johni. 1. 
plies close union. 

9 Here a new idea is intro- 
duced, to be afterwards more 
fully developed; not merely that 
of encouragement under his 
troubles, but of incitement to his 
duties. 

φιλοτιμεῖσθαι is ‘to place one’s 
honour in getting an object per- 
formed.’ So in Rom. xv. 20; 
1 Thess. iv. -11. 

For the phrase ‘ whether at 
home or abroad’ (1.6. ‘in the 
in or out of the body, alive or 


Compare 
It im- 


dead, at Christ’s coming’), com- 
pare Rom. xiv. 8; Phif i. 20; 
1 Thess. v. 10. . 

Io τοὺς γὰρ πάντας, ‘I am 
anxious to be well pleasing to 
Him ; for I as well as all of you 
shall have my secret thoughts 
made known.’ For φανερωθῆναι, 
see note on following verse. 

κομίσηται, " reap the fruits of.’ 

τὰ διὰ τοῦ δώματος properly 
‘through the means of the 
body ;’ but probably with less 
precision here than in the clas- 
sical usage. It connects this 
with ἐκ τοῦ σώματος in verse 8. 
The Vulgate reads propria, i.e. 
ἴδια for διά. : 

πρός, ‘in consideration of.’ 

εἴτε κακόν, Tischendorf (with 
C. and some of the Fathers) sub- 
stitutes φαῦλον for κακόν B. (ὁ 
Bil) Eee BeBe Gre ΚῸῚ 

The chief characteristic of the 
judgment here brought out, is 
that of the complete revelation of 
the deeds of man, as in 1 Cor. iv. 
J-6. Comp. Rev. xx. 12, ‘ the 
books were opened.’ 

The image of Christ on the 
judgment scat, is the same as 
that in Rom. xiv. 10 (where, 
however, in the best 


‘The judg- 
MSS. it is ‘ the seat of oe 


ment seat 





God’) ; and the expres- ° Ss 
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SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP. V. 10. 


yap πάντας : ἡμᾶς φανερωθῆναι δεῖ ἔμπροσθεν τοῦ v βήματος 
τοῦ χριστοῦ, ἵνα κομίσηται ἕκαστος τὰ διὰ τοῦ σώματος, 
πρὸς ἃ ἔπραξεν, εἴτε ἀγαθὸν εἴτε κακόν. 


that each one may receive the things done in his body, according to that 


he did, whether good or bad. 


sion is peculiar to these two 
passages, being taken from the 
_tribunal of the Roman magistrate 
as the most august representa- 
tion of justice which the world 
then exhibited. The ‘ Bema’ 
was a lofty seat, raised on an 
elevated platform, usually at the 
end of the Basilica, so that the 
figure of the judge must have 
been seen towering above the 
crowd which thronged the long 
nave of the building. So sacred 
and solemn did this seat and its 
platform appear in the eyes, not 
only of the heathen, but of the 
Christian society of the Roman 
empire, that when, two centuries 
later, the Basilica became the 
model of the Christian place of 
worship, the name of βῆμα (or 
tribunal) was transferred to the 


_white throne ; 


chair of the bishop; and this 
chair occupied in the apse the 
place of the judgment seat of the 
pretor. In classical Greek, the 
word βῆμα was applied (not to 
the judgment seat, which did not 
exist in Grecian states, but) to 
the stone pulpit of the orator. 
In the LXX. it is used twice for 
a ‘pulpit,’ Neh. viii. 4; 2 Mace. 
ΧΙ. 26; elsewhere, as in Acts 
vil. 5, for ‘a step.’ In the N. 
T. (with the exception of Acts 
vii. 5) it is always used for a 
‘ judgement seat.’ 

The more usual figure for The 
Judgment is a ‘throne’ (θρόνος). 
Compare Matt. xxv. 31, ‘He 
shall sit on the throne of His 
glory;’ Rev. xx. 11, a great 
’ Dan. vii. 9, ‘ His 
throne was like a fiery flame,’ 


PARAPHRASE OF CHap. IV. 7—V. 10. 


Such is the mission which I have received, so importani, and so 
open and unreserved ; and,as God in His mercy has entrusted 


me with it, I cannot faint or grow weary under itt. 


I cannot 


faint, though there is much reason why I should. In order 


to show that this extraordinary work is Divine and not 
human, I am encompassed with all outward infirmity, which 
thus becomes a proof, not of my weakness, but of God’s power. 
My worn-out fragile frame is like an earthenware vessel 
enclosing some costly treasure. Whichever way I turn, I am 
pressed by difficulties ; but a passage of escape opens before 
me. I am bewildered in my course, but I find my way again. 
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I am pursued by the enemy, but not left behind as a prey to his 
attacks. I am trampled under foot, but not to death. I carry 
with me, at every moment of my course, the marks of pallor 
and torpor and lifelessness as from the corpse of the Lord 
Jesus ; but it ts only that I may show forth more clearly the 
same “ lifein death’ that He showed in rising from the grave ; 
for my whole life, from beginning to end, is perpetually given 
up to death for the sake of Jesus, in order that in this perish- 
able framework of corruption the living power of Jesus may 
be shown. Death works his will in me, whilst life works her 
will in you; you are safe, because I am in peril; you live, 
because I die. But in spite of this contrast between my death 
and your life, Iam sustained by the faith which is described 
in the Psalm. “ I believe, Ihave faith in the unseen Saviour, 
‘and therefore I speak’ the message of the Gospel, with the 
full confidence that, however different our positions now, the 
time will come when the resurrection of the Lord Jesus will 
extend to me as well as to you ; when you will receive the best 
proof that all which is done by and for meis done by and for 
you; when the gift of life given to me through your united 
prayers will call forth a still fuller burst of thankfulness 
from you to the glory of God. With this confidence, as I said 
before, “ I cannot faint ;’ there is a nature, a being, a man, in 
my outward frame, which is gradually decaying ; but there is 
another being in my inner self, which is day by day restored: 
there is a pressure of affliction; but it is overbalanced a 
hundred thousand fold by the heavy weight of glory, which 
lasts, not like the affliction for a short passing moment, but 
for an immeasurable future ; for I fix my view, not on what 
ts visible, but on what ts invisible, knowing that the visible 
ts temporary, the invisible belongs to the ages of God. The 
habitation in which I now dwell on the earth, is like the tent 
which I travel with, or which I made with my own hands ; 
like the tent, to which the human body is so often compared, 
it may be taken down and destroyed: but there is another 
habitation, a solid building, whose builder and maker is God, 
made by no art of hands, like the tent of human tentmakers, 
but belonging to the ages of God, awaiting me in the regions 
of heaven. In this my present tent I groan under the heavy 
weight of the longing desire for that new habitation which will 
envelop me within its curtains from above. Not that I wish 
to leave this present life with its vesture of human affections 
EE 2 
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and thoughts; but I fondly trust, that this old vesture will 
receive a new vesture over it, that this mortal frame will only 
cease by being swallowed up in a higher life. And the ground 
for my trust is, that He who has fashioned and worked out 
my existence for this termination, is no less than God Himself, 
who has given a clear pledge of the future, by that earnest of 
the life-giving Spirit of which I before spoke. 

With this confidence, therefore, and feeling that our whole 
journey through life is sustained by trust in what we do not 
see, not by the presence of what we do see, Iam well pleased © 
to think that the time is coming when this banishment from 
my true heavenly home will be ended, and when I shall be with 
the Lord at home for ever. 

And the thought of this future home, not only gives me 
confidence, but impresses upon me my awful duty. For the 
time is coming when I, with all of you, must be made com- 
pletely known before the judgment seat of Christ, in order that 
each may receive the reward of the acts done in the earthly 
habitation, and through the instruments of the body. 
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Tue ApostLr’s Prospect or DEATH. 


Tuts passage stands alone in the insight which it gives us into 
the Apostle’s feelings, under the sense of approaching decay 
and dissolution. The burst of triumphant exultation over the 
power of death, in Rom. viii. 36-39 and 1 Cor. xv. 51-58, is 
more an expression of the sense of God’s love through Christ 
than of any personal expectation for himself. The description 
of the coming of the Lord, in 1 Thess. iv. 15-19, is for the 
comfort of his readers, not of himself. The two passages 
which most bear comparison with this—2 Tim. iv. 6-8; Phil. 
i, 20-24—-whilst expressing the Apostle’s personal feelings 
respecting his end, represent his calm expectation of an event 
brought on by external circumstances, as a soldier on the eve 
of battle, rather than his contemplation of death in itself as 
the natural termination of the exhausted powers of nature. It 
is this last view which in this section is brought before us. 
Whatever may have been the precise nature of the deep de- 
pression which marks the opening of this passage, it is evident 
that all the mournful feelings which crowd upon the mind 
under the pressure of anxiety, of sickness, of hardship, were 
now heavy on the Apostle’s heart. He is ‘in the valley of 
the shadow of death.’ He had been ‘ pressed out of measure, 
above strength, insomuch that he despaired even of life:’ he 
‘had the sentence of death in himself:’ he had been just 
‘delivered from a great 'death:’ he had‘ no rest in his spirit : ἢ 
he felt that he was a ‘fragile earthen *vessel:’ he was like a 
soldier in battle, ‘ pressed into a corner,’ ‘ bewildered, ‘ pur- 
sued,’ ‘trampled ‘down:’ he was ‘a living corpse,’ always 
‘delivered up to death,’ his ‘outward man ‘perishing,’ the 
‘earthly house of his tabernacle’ might at any moment ‘be 
‘destroyed.’ ‘T'wo feelings emerge from this ‘ horror | τς 

of great darkness.’ First: It is instructive to observe shrinking 
the Apostle’s shrinking from the disembodied state ana! 
beyond the grave, and his natural sympathy with 
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the awe with which many good men have regarded the ad- 
vance and process of death. There is no Platonic doctrine 
of a vague and impalpable immortality ; no Stoic affectation of 
rising above the ordinary feelings of humanity. It is (on a 
lower scale) the same picture which is presented to us in the 
agony of Gethsemane, ‘ Father, if it be possible, let this cup 
pass from me.’ It is the Christian and Apostolical expression 
of the feeling described in the well-known lines of Gray— 


For who, to dull forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleasing anxious being e’er resigned ? 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing lingering look behind ? 


And, secondly, there is the confidence that he will pass into a 
Deiter higher state, in which, amidst whatever changes, his 
bind personal being will be continued. His moral state 
tinuity of will not be taken from him, but will be transfused 
existence. into something higher. What he has done in the 
passage through this life will be revealed for retribution of 
good or evil before the judgment seat of Christ. This is the 
hope which at once sustains and warns him. There is a world 
around him which he does not see, but which he believes to 
exist ; a habitation, a vesture awaiting him in heavenly regions ; 
a home with the Lord, where he will arrive when his journey 
isended. And, finally, there is a judgment seat, where he will 
be rewarded or punished. The thought of the Judgment seat 
blends with the thought of home, as in the Psalms the rock on 
which the spirit of the Psalmist reposes is not so much the 
mercy as the justice of God. Even in these moments of 
earnest longing for rest, Christ is still, not only the Friend, 

but the tne aa faithful Judge, at ae hands the Apeitige is 
content to receive that which is his due. 
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Sr. Pavu’s Motive ror HIS SERVICE. 


¢ Chap. V. 11—VI. 10. 


11 Εἰδότες οὖν τὸν φόβον τοῦ κυρίου ἀνθρώπους πείθο- 
“~ By , 9 / \ iD A , 
μεν, θεῷ δὲ πεφανερώμεθα" ἐλπίζω δὲ καὶ ἐν ταῖς συνειδή- 


σεσιν ὑμῶν πεφανερῶσθαι. 


2 od πάλιν ἑαυτοὺς συνι- 


. Add γάρ. 


1 Knowing therefore the terror of the Lord we persuade men, but we 
have been made manifest unto God ; and I trust also to have been made 


manifest in your consciences. 


We commend not ourselves again unto 


τι The Apostle, in the pre- 
ceding verses, after describing 
the support which in his troubles 
he received from the prospect of 
a better life hereafter, was car- 
ried on to speak of the energy 
which this prospect imparted to 
his labours (verse 9). In order 
to reach that home for which 
he longed, he, with all the rest 
of the world, must pass before 
the judgment seat, where every 
thought would be disclosed to 
Christ Himself (verse 10). And 
now the thought of that hour 
brings before him the insinua- 
tions of concealment and dis- 
honesty, which he had before 
answered (111. l-iv. 6), and he 
once more protests the sincerity 
of his conduct (11-13), appeal- 
ing, first, to the overwhelming 
motive which impelled him (14— 
21); secondly, to his own self- 
denying conduct (vi. 1-10). It 
is the climax of the first part of 
the Episile. 

εἰδότες οὖν τὸν φόβον τοῦ κυρίου, 
‘ knowing that there is this fear- 
ful aspect of the Lord, I proceed 
on my task of winning over men ; 
but whilst I do so, it is to God 
that my thonghts are manifested, 


as clearly now as they will be at 
the judgment, and as 1 trust 
they are manifested clearly before 
your several consciences’ (συνει- 
δήσεσιν). For the phrase ἀνθρώ- 
πους πείθομεν comp. Acts xii. 20, 
Gal. i. 10, where it is used in a 
bad sense, which illustrates its 
use here, ‘I am devoted, as they 
say, to making friends of men,’ 
and hence the immediate anti- 
thesis, ‘No: it is not man, but 
God, whose approbation I seek.’ 
In classical Greek the addition 
of μέν would have cleared up the 
obscurity. 

πεφανερώμεθα refers to φανερω- 
θῆναι in verse 10. Observe the 
tense, ‘ Our manifestation to God 
has already taken place.’ For its 
connexion with the words συνεί- 
δησις and συνιστάνομεν compare 
iv. 2: τῇ φανερῶσει τῆς ἀληθείας 
συνιστᾶντες ἑαυτοὺς πρὸς πᾶσαν 
συνείδησιν ἀνθρώπων ἐνώπιον τοῦ 
θεοῦ. For the general sense see 
1 Cor. iy. 5. 

12 The mention of their 
doubting his sincerity recalls 
what he had already said in iu. 
1, iv. 2, about the commendatory 
letters,—the charge that, instead 
of bringing commendations from 
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στάνομεν. ὑμῖν, ἀλλὰ ἀφορμὴν διδόντες ὑμῖν καυχήματος 
ΓΜ, ’ 

ὑπὲρ ἡμῶν, ἵνα ἔχητε πρὸς τοὺς ἐν προσώπῳ καυχω- 

μένους καὶ “μὴ ἐν καρδίᾳ. 19 εἴτε γὰρ ,ἐξέστημεν, θεῷ" 

εἴτε σωφρονοῦμεν, ὑμῖν. ἢ γὰρ ἀγάπη τοῦ χριστοῦ 


5. καὶ οὐ he 


you, but give you oceasion of boasting on our behalf, that ye may have 
somewhat to answer those who boast in face, and not in heart. For 
18 whether we be beside ourselves, it is to God : whether we be sober, it is 
to-you. ‘For the love of Christ constraineth us, because we thus judged, 





others, he was always commend- | (Acts xxvi. 24). The ‘ sonnd- 
ing himself. ‘My cbject is not | ness of mind,’ which also was 
to commend myself, but to give | misunderstood, may. have been 
you an opportunity of boasting the accommodation to allmen ᾳ 
in my behalf against my oppo- | Cor. ix. 20), which Jed to the 
nents.’ Heassumes, with some- | insinuation of worldly wisdom 
thing of an ironical tone, that 811] (2 Cor. xii. 16; 1 Cor. ix. 18, 
that they wished was to vindi- | 19). In either case, it was not 
eate him. (After ἔχητε, supply | himself that he wished to serve. 
καύχημα.) This is the most ex- | His seeming enthusiasm came 
plicit mention of his opponents | from devotion to God; his seem-' 
in this part of the Epistle, and | ing worldliness, from devotion to 
is to be compared ἐμ: ἢ the more | man. 
open attacks of x. 7, x, 18, 14 ἡ γὰρ ἀγάπη τοῦ χριστοῦ 
‘Th ey pride ene ἘΠ not on συνέχει ἡμᾶς, ‘the love which 
any deep sympathy such as lies | Christ has shown is what holds, 
at the ye of my heart for | presses, urges me forward.’ That = 
you. (iii. 2, iv. 5, vi. 11), but on | this is the meaning of ‘ the love 
their ontward pretensions, their | of Christ ’ appears from the fol- 
dignified appearance, as eon- | lowing context. Compare Rom. 
trasted with my weak presence | v. 5, ‘the love of God,’ and 
{x. 10), their Jewish descent | Rom. vili. 35, ‘ who shall sepa- 
(xi. 22), their commendatory | rate us from the love of Christ ? ’ 
jetters (11. 1).’ where, as here, the context shows 
13 It is impossible to deter- | that, though it may inelnde the 
mine precisely the allusions in | love awakened in man to Christ, 
ἐξέστημεν (‘we are mad,’ comp. | it chiefly means the love of 
Mark ii. 21) and σωφρονοῦμεν | Christ to man. 
(‘ we are of sound mind,’ comp. συνέχει is always used of some 
Acts xxvi. 25). The ‘madness’ | strong outward pressure, as of a 
may allude, either to the extra- crowd (Luke viii. 45), Ὁ 
vagant freedom, as it was | οὐ οὗ anxiety and sick- strains, 
thought, with which he spoke | ness (Phil. i. 23; Luke ia 
of his own claims (see xi. 1, 16, | iv. 38, viii. 37; ‘Acts xxviii. 8). 
17, where he himself calls it by | 15 κρίναντας ᾿γϑθκοῖ ‘the love 
the name of ‘folly’), or more | which Christ has shown by that 
| 








generally to the enthusiasm | great esample of love in His” 
which led Festus tocallhim mad | death, constrains us to forget 
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συνέχει ἡ μᾶς, se 


κρίναντας τοῦτο, ὅτι" 
ἀπέθανεν" ἄρα οἱ πάντες ἀπέθανον" 
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αὶ Ἑ Ν , 

ELS ὕπερ TAVT@V 
ΟΣ γα ΄ 

και τὕπέερ᾽ παντων 


"8 εἰ εἷς, 


that one died for all: then all died: 


and He died for all, that they who 


live should not henceforth live to themselves, but to Him who died and 





ourselves, and to devote ourselves 
to God and to you; because at 
our conversion we came to this 
decision, that He died, He alone 
and once, for all.’ That Christ’s 
death was the great proof of 
His love, compare John xv. 13, 
‘greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friends.’ That 4 
χριστός is the nominative case to 
ἀπέθανεν, and εἷς ὑπὲρ πίντων 18 
in apposition with it, seems prov- 
ed by the consideration that else 
ὃ εἷς would have been the more 
natural expression, and also by 
the parallel passage, 1 Pet. in. 
18, Χριστὸς ἅπαξ περὶ ἁμαρτιῶν 
ἡμῶν ἀπέθανεν, δίκαιος ὑπὲρ ἀδί- 
κων, where ἅπαξ corresponds to 
εἷς, περὶ ἅμαρτ. ἡμῶν to ὑπὲρ πάν- 
των, and the construction of δίς 
καιος ὑπ. ἀδίκων to εἷς ὑπ. πάντων, 

εἰ is omitted in Β. Ο3, 1). E. 
F. J. K., some Fathers, and most 
versions. It is retained in ΟἹ. 
and some Fathers, and may pos- 
sihly have been omitted, either 
from offence at the hypothetical 
‘character of the statement, or 
from confusion with εἷς. The 
sense is the same in both read- 
ings. 


ὑπὲρ πάντων has the same 


‘Forall, ambiguity as the Eng- 
ὑπέρ, ἀντί, lish ‘for,’ ‘in behalf 
περί. 


of,’ but the idea of ser- 
vice and protection always pre- 
dominates. Wherever, in speak- 
ing of Christ’s death, the idea of 
substitution is intended, it is 
under the figure of a ransom, in 





| Compare Rom. y. lo, 


which case it is expressed by 
ἀντί. " Matt. xx. 28; Mark x. 45. 
Wherever the idea of ‘ covering’ 
or ‘ forgiving’ sins is intended, it 
is under the figure of a sin offer- 
ing, im which case the word used 
15. περὶ ἁμαρτίας Or ἁμαρτιῶν, as 
in Rom. as ay...) Pet; au: 18ς 
1 John ii. 2, iv. 10. The pre- 
position περί as thus used has 
partly the sense of ‘on account 
of,’—but chiefly the sense of 
‘covering, —as if it were ‘He 
threw his death ‘over’ or 
“around ”’ our sins.’ 

ἄρα οἱ πάντες ἀπέθανον. dpa 
has in the New Testa- «then all 
ment the same force “ed 


‘as in classical Greek (where, 


however, it has always the se- 
cond place in the sentence, never 
as here the first), ‘therefore,’ 
ipso facto, ‘by the terms of the 
argument.’ 

ot πάντες. The article refers 
back to ὑπὲρ πάντων. “ All those 
for whom he died.’ 

ἀπέθανον may either be ‘died’ 
(as in Rom. vi. 10, ἀπέθανεν 
ἐφάπαξ), or ‘are dead’ (as in 
Col. i. 8, ἀπεθάνετε yap, καὶ 7 
ζωή, κ.τ.λ.). 

The sense thus produced will 
suit either of the two main in- 
boas ace of this passage. 

(1) ‘If Christ died for all, 
then it follows from this, that tt 
those for whom He died, would 
also have died themselves [else 
there would have been no neces- 
sity for his dying for them].’ 
‘if by the 


‘ 
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SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP. V. 16. 


5 ,ὔ ν ε »“. , ε ὲ Lal “ ΕῚ QA nw 
ἀπέθανεν, ἵνα ot ζῶντες μηκέτι ἑαυτοῖς ζῶσιν, ἀλλὰ τῷ 


ces ΡΟ , ae , 
ὕπερ QUTWV ἀποθανόντι, και ἐγερθέντι. 


rose again for them. 


offence of one many died (ἀπέ- 
Gavov), much more the grace of 
God and the free gift, by grace of 
one man, Jesus Christ, abounded 
to them all;’ and 1 Cor. xv. 22, 
‘as in Adam all die (ἀποθνή- 
σκουσι), so in Christ shall all be 
made alive.’ This is the inter- 
pretation adopted by all the 
Fathers and Schoolmen. But 
there are against it these diffi- 
culties : (a) Although the words 
will admit of sach a conditional 
sense of ἀπέθανον (to which Gal. 
ii. 21, dpa χριστὸς δωρεὰν ἀπέθανεν, 
is to a certain extent a parallel) ; 
yet it is by a strain which would 
hardly have been used, unless 
the context made it clear. (b) 
Although there would thus be 
an approximation to the mean- 
ing of the Apostle’s words else- 
where, yet it would be by a pre- 
cision of logical argument, which 
is not in his manner. What he 
elsewhere declares is, that the 
universal death introduced into 
the world by Adam’s sin, is set 
aside by the universal life intro- 
duced into the world by Christ’s 
obedience. What he would here 
declare, if this interpretation 
were correct, would be, that the 
universal effect of Christ’s death 
proved that all mankind were 
before in a state of Weath; a 
position’ implying a degree of 
speculation on the cause of 
Christ’s death which is foreign 
to the New Testament. (c) It 
would be an introduction of an 
abstract proposition, without re- 
gard to the context, which goes 
on to speak, not of the deliver- 
ance of man from the curse of 





16 ν ε A > Ν 
ὥστε ἡμεῖς ἀπὸ 


16 Wherefore we henceforth know no one after the 


death, but of the change pro- 
duced in the lives of those of | 
whom he speaks. <A proposition 
of the kind thus ascribed to the 
Apostle, would labour under the 
same unapostolical character as 
the abstract statement of the 
doctrine of the Trinity contained 
in the spurious verse 1 John 
v. 7. 

(2) There remains, therefore, 
the interpretation now almost 
universally adopted: ‘If Christ 
died for all, then it follows that 
all for whom He died died [to 
sin, with Him].’ It is borne out 
by the words, and agrees both 
with the Apostle’s statements 
elsewhere, and with the context. 
It is the same in substance as in 
Rom. vi. 1-14, which through- 


out agrees with this passage in 


representing the death of sin, 
and of the old nature of man, 
through and with Christ’s death, 
as the necessary prelude to the 
newness of life, to which there, 
as here, he is urging his hearers. 
Compare also Rom. xiv. 7, ‘no 
man liveth to himself, and no 
man dieth to himself. Whether 
we live, we live unto the Lord, or 
whether we die, we die unto the 
Lord. ... For, for this cause 
Christ died, that He might be 
Lord both of the dead and the 
living.’ Col. iii. 3, ‘ye are dead 
(ἀπεθάνετε), and your life is hid 
with Christ in God.’ 

The omission of σὺν αὐτῷ may 
be accounted for by the close 
connexion with the preceding, 
implied in dpa. The generalising 
of the whole passage by οἱ πάν- 
τες, may be compared to the si- 
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A A - , » Ν ϑ 2a) Ν 5 , 
του νυν οὐδένα οἴδαμεν κατα σαρκα" ει Και ἐγνώκαμεν 


® εἰ δὲ καί. 


flesh : even though we have known Christ after the flesh, yet now know 


milar expressions in 1 Cor. xv. 
22. 
καὶ ὑπὲρ πάντων ἀπέθανεν, ἵνα 
. ἐγερθέντι. This goes on to 
state more expressly the object 
of Christ’s death,—‘that all 
‘might live a new life.’ ‘He died 
and rose thus, in order that for 


the future all who are alive might 


live to Him.’ ὑπὲρ αὐτῶν must 
be taken with both ; as in Rom. 
ii. 25. There is the same 
identification of the natural and 
the spiritual life as in iv. 11, 12. 
ἐγερθέντι is inserted with a 
view to ζῶσιν, ‘ we live to Him 
who is alive.’ 

The Apostle’s mind is full of 
two things: first, his own sin- 
cerity, as contrasted with the in- 
sincerity with which he was 
charged by his opponents, and 
the insincerity with which he 
believed that they were justly 
chargeable ; and, secondly, his 
elevation above the local, per- 
sonal, national grounds on which 
they endeavoured to commend 
‘themselves. Accordingly there 
is the same union of self-vindi- 
cation, and of the assertion of 
the superiority of Christianity 
to Judaism here as in 1. ]- 
18; the point of superiority was 
there the absence of mystery 
and concealment; here its free- 
dom from local and visible re- 
strictions. He was confident 
in his sincerity; because he 
knew that the love of Christ 
pressed him forward, and that 
in Christ’s death he and all had 
died to their former sins, and 

_ now lived only for Him who 


| now lived for them. But this 


leads him on to the thought of 
the immense chasm in all re- 
spects which the death of Christ 
and his own conversion had 
made between his former and 
his present life. The whole of 
his past life was vanished far 
away into the distance. And 
first out of this feeling arises 
the thought that all local and 
personal ties, even with Christ 
Himself, all local or human 
grounds of authority and recom- 
mendation, such as his oppo- 
nents insisted upon, and for the 
absence of which they taunted 
him, had no longer any hold 
upon him. 

ἡμεῖς, ‘we, whatever my oppo- 
nents may say or do.’ 

ἀπὸ Tod νῦν, ‘from the present 
time.’ Compare the use of viv 
in vi. 2. 

16 οἴδαμεν, ‘ we recognise.’ 

κατὰ σάρκα, ‘by lineal or out- 
ward claims.’ Compare for the 
use of the same expression with 
regard to the same opponents, x. 
op xiedoe Gal. vi. 12. 

εἰ καὶ ἐγνώκαμεν, ‘even though 
I have known;’ ‘ granting that 
I have known.’ 

γινώσκομεν, 1.6. κατὰ σάρκα, 
‘henceforth we know Him no 
longer [after the flesh ].’ 

οἴδαμεν and ἐγνώκαμεν 
probably here, as in 1... ying 
Cor. ii. 8, xiii. 1, merely Christ no 
the variation of the more a 
word without variation 
of meaning, after the Apostle’s 
manner. 

He must be here alluding to 


are 
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Ν ’ ’, Ἂν Ν, A 
κατὰ σάρκα χριστόν, ἀλλὰ νῦν 
:το » Se 
“@aoTE εἴ TIS ἐν χριστῷ, καινὴ 


we Him no more. 


SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP. V. 


17. 15: 


οὐκέτι γινώσκομεν. 
κτίσις" τὰ ἀρχαῖα 


Therefore if any one be in Christ, he is a new 


creature: the ancient things are passed away ; behold they are become 





those who laid stress on their 
having seen Christ in Palestine 
(comp. note on 1 Cor. ix. 1), and 
on their connexion with Him or 
with ‘ the brothers of the Lord’ 
by actual descent. (Comp. note 
on 1 Cor.ix.5.) And if so, they 
were probably of the party ‘of 
Christ.’ (See notes on x. 7; 1 
Cor. i. 12.) Butthe words imply 
that something of this kind 
might once have been his own 
state of mind, not only in the 
time before his conversion (which 
he would have condemned more 
strongly), but since. If so, it 
is (like Phil. ii. 13-16) remark- 
able as a confession of former 
weakness or error, and of con- 
scious progress in religious know- 
ledge. 


The feeling which he here | 


describes as that at which he 
had permanently arrived, is of 
importance in enabling us to 
understand the almost total ab- 
sence in the apostolic age of 
local and personal recollections 
in relation to our Lord’s life 
and death. 
Epistles and the Gospel History.) 

17 From this thought of the 
destruction of all local ties, he 
passes into a wider sphere. - Not 
these feelings only, but all that 


in its place; and now he seems 


his relations to his converts, as of 
their relations to God. In speak- 


ine of the Corinthians before in | 





following his opponents ; but here, 
for the first time, is any indica- 
tion of their estrangement di- 
rectly from God. Possibly he may 
have been thinking of the defile- 
ments of the Gentile Christians, 
of which he afterwards speaks in 
vi. 15-vii. 1. Possibly he may 
have formed so strong an opinion 
of the evil teaching of the false 
teachers, as to consider the Co- 
rinthians to be already ina state 
of sin, from which they required 
to be turned to God; and hence 
the point of transition from the 
covert condemnation of those 
teachers in verse 16, to the direct 
mention of the sin here. For si- 
milar expressions concerning the 
effect of this teaching, compare 
ii. 16, iv. 3, ‘ those that are lost’ 
(apparently in allusion to such) ; 
xi. 3, ‘I fear lest as the serpent 
tempted Eve, so your minds be 
corrupted from the simplicity 
which is in Christ ;’ Gal. ii. 4, 
‘have ye suffered so much in 
vain ?’ iv. 11, ‘I fear lest I have 


| laboured in vain ;’ iv. 19, ‘I am 
(See Essay on the | 


in travail with you again ;’ and 
v. 4, ‘ye are fallen from grace.’ 
Whatever be the explanation, 
the fact is clear that he here 
speaks of the Corinthians as 


_ having so fallen away (compare 
: : ᾿ 

belongs to our former life passes 
away, and a new creation rises | 


especially verse 20, ‘be ye re- 
conciled to God ;’ and vi. 1, ‘that 


_ ye receive not the grace of God 
to be thinking, not so much of | 


in vain’); and his object is to 


_ show that not only their former 


life before conversion, but also 
their recent sins have been for- 


this Epistle, he had feared their | given, and that God in Christ is 
estrangement from him, and their | still ready to receive them. Com- 
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Ν A , al 
Wrq δὲ πάντα ἐκ τοῦ 


» Add τὰ πάντα. 


new. 


pare, for similar expressions used 
to Christians already converted, 
1 John 11. 2, ‘if any man sin, we 
have “a comforter” with the Fa- 
ther, Jesus Christ the Righteous: 
and He is the propitiation for 
our sins.’ 

ὥστε. The connexion may be 
either immediately with the pre- 
ceding, ‘if even with Christ we 
have no previous bond, much 
more are other previous bonds 
removed;’ or, with verse 15, 
treating 16 as parenthetical, ‘live 
for Christ, and not for yourselves ; 
and therefore remember that all 
is new.’ 

‘Whosoever is brought into 
connexion with Christ, is a new 
creation.’ 

ἐν χριστῷ, ‘in Christ.’ ‘Union 
with Christ does not (as you urge) 
maintain, it rather dissolves, for- 
mer ties.” Compare x. 7. 

καινὴ κτίσις, see Gal. vi. 15. It 
was a common expression among 
-the Rabbis for a proselyte’s con- 


version. See Wetstein, ad loc. 
‘Ancient’ - Τὰ ἀρχαῖα. Hither an- 
thingsare cient customs, as of the 
passed . - 5 
‘away. law; or ancient habits, 


as of sins. The use of 
_ the word ἀρχαῖος, instead of πα- 
λαιός, points rather to the former; 
it is the same as the difference in 
English between ‘ancient’ and 
ΠΟΙ 7} ON 

ἰδού. This transfers the reader 

as into the sudden sight of a pic- 
ture. ‘The moment that a man 
is a Christian, a new creation 
rises up; the ancient world passes 
away.as in the final dissolution 
of all things, and behold! a new 


18 And all things are of God, who reconciled us to Himself through 


scene is discovered; the whole 
world has in that instant be- 
come new. ‘(For this use of 
παρελθεῖν, see Matt. xxiv. 35, 


“Heaven and earth shall pass 


away ;’ and 2 Pet. iii. 10, ‘the 
heavens shall pass away.’) For 
the sense compare Isa. xliii. 18, 
19 (LXX.), τὰ ἀρχαῖα μὴ συλ: 
λογίζεσθε: ἰδοὺ ἐγὼ ποιῶ καινά, 
and the imitation of it in Rev. 
xxi. 4, 5, ‘ the former things are 
passed away’ (τὰ πρῶτα ἀπῆλ- 
θον)ὴ; ‘and He that sat on the » 
throne said, “ behold, I make all 
things new”’’ (καινά) ; in which 
passage of the Apocalypse the 
idea of the change and regenera- 
tion of the individual passes, as 
here, into the idea of the end and 
regeneration of the world, as in 
the use of παλιγγενεσία in Matt. 
xix. 28. The Rec. Text with D?. 
H, J. K. inserts, Lachmann with 
B. C. Ὁ}. F. 6. omits, τὰ πάντα 
after καινά. If the insertion is 
right, then the idea of the world’s 
regeneration is brought out more 
strongly. Ifthe omission, then, 
though the idea is the same, the 
introduction of it is more abrupt 
—‘old things are passed away, 
they are changed into new 
things.’ 

18 τὰ πάντα is ‘the new 
world’ spoken of in verse 17 :— 
‘the new world, no less than the 
ancient world, proceeds from 
God; from the love not only of 
Christ, but of God.’ 

Here there is the same refer- 
ence to God as the ultimate 
author of all, which occurs so 
frequently; e.g. v. 5, 1. 21, iv. 
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θεοῦ τοῦ καταλλάξαντος ἡμᾶς. ἑαυτῷ διὰ “yp 
δόντος ἡμῖν τὴν διακονίαν τῆς καταλλαγῆς, 


SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP. V. 19, 20. 


ιστοῦ καὶ 
19 ἃ ὡς ὅτι 


θεὸς ἦν ἐν χριστῷ κόσμον καταλλάσσων ἑαυτῷ, μὴ λο- 


* Add Ἰησοῦ. 


Christ and gave to us the ministry of reconciliation, ‘in that God was in 
Christ, reconciling the world to Himself, not imputing to them their 


6; 1 Cor. iii. 23, xv. 28, 
God may be all in all.’ 

TOU καταλλάξαντος ἡμᾶς ἑαυτῷ 
διὰ χριστοῦ. This great change 
Reconcilia. 142 man’s moral nature 
tion of man effected by his con- 
to God. _ version to Christianity, 
is expressed here, as in Rom. v. 
19, 11; Eph. 11. 16; Col. 1. 20, 
21, by the words eat lNce ad κα- 
ταλλαγή, ἀποκαταλλάσσω, trans- 
lated ‘reconcile,’ ‘reconciliation,’ 
with the exception of Rom. v. 1 
where it is rendered ‘atonement.’ 

As in verses 16, 17, the Apo- 
stle himself was the primary 
subject of the argument, so he is 
still. As it was especially true 
of him, that in his conversion all 
worldly bonds had been snapped 
asunder (ver. 16), and all ancient 
associations passed away (17), 
so also of him it was especially 
true that he felt that he had 
been reconciled to God through 
Christ, and still more, that God 
had entrusted him with the task 
of making this reconciliation 
known. 

The more personal meaning of 
ἡμᾶς (‘us’), in the first clause, 
is fixed by the recurrence of 
ἡμῖν (‘to us’) in the second, 
where it must signify the Apo- 
stle. But already, in ‘ they 
which are alive,’ in verse 15, 
and in the general form, ‘if any 
man be in Christ,’ in 17, the 
thought of others was included ; 
he was beginning, here, as in 
1 Cor. iv. 4, and Rom. vii. 7- 


‘that 


25, to ‘transfer to himself in a 
figure’ what belonged to the 
whole world, especially to the 
Corinthian world which he was 
addressing. 

Accordingly he now αὐτά τον 
to unfold the general truth, with 
the delivery of which he was en- 
trusted as his especial ‘task’ or 
‘mission,’ and which, up to this 
point, he had described as his 
own peculiar possession. 

For this sense of the word 
διακονία, compare iii. 9, ἡ διακονία 
τῆς δικαιοσύνης. ; 

Ig ὡς ὅτι, ‘seeing that;’ 
pleonastic for ὅτι, Or ἃ «Godin 
mixture oftheconstruc- Christ’ 
tion ὡς θεοῦ ὄντος and ὅτι θεός 
ἐστι, as in xi. 21. 

The absence of the article 
from. θεός and κόσμος, and the 
position of ἦν, require the words 
to be translated thus: ‘ J’here 
was God in Christ [i.e. no less 
than God] employed in reconcil- 
ing [nothing less than] a whole 
world to Himself.’ As if he had 
said, ‘You might have thought 
that in the death of Christ there 
was nothing more than Christ, 
nothing more than that single 
event. Yes: there was more. 
There was God, the Invisible, 
Almighty, dwelling and working 
in Christ. And the object of 
that working was to reconcile a 
world to Himself.’ The ‘ world,’ 
like ‘all’ in verse 15, means the 
whole race of mankind, though 
with a special reference to those 
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, > A ‘ , ΓΕ. Ν ΄, 
γιζόμενος αὐτοῖς τὰ παραπτώματα αὐτῶν, καὶ θέμενος 


20 .¢ 


3 ε “A A 4 ~ “Ὁ Ν an > 
ἐν ἡμῖν τὸν λόγον τῆς καταλλαγῆς. “ὑπὲρ χριστοῦ οὖν 


trespasses, and committed unto us the word of reconciliation. 


whom the Gospel has reached 
and touched. Compare, for the 
sense of the whole passage, Col. 
i. 19, 20, ‘ it pleased God that in 
Him should allfulnessdwell .. . 
and by Him to reconcile all 
things unto Himself.’ Also 1 
_John ii. 2, ‘not for our sins 
only, but for the sins of the 
whole world.’ 

μὴ λογιζόμενος . . . καταλλαγῆς. 

‘and the proof of this reconcilia- 
tion is, first, that He now for- 
bears to charge the reconciled 
world with their of- 
fences; secondly, that 
He placed upon me the 
responsibility of teaching the re- 
conciliation.’ μή gives the con- 
nexion. 

Compare Rom. iii. 25, ‘ the re- 
mission (or passing over, πάρεσιν) 
of sins that are past, through the 

-forbearance of God ;’ also Rom. 
iv. 8, ‘blessed is the man to 
whom the Lord imputeth (Aoyi- 
onrat) no sin;’ and Col. ii. 13, 
‘forgiving our trespasses’ (τὰ 
παραπτώματα). 

The action of forgiveness is 
perpetual, and is therefore in the 
present tense; that of entrusting 


* Not im- 
puting 
trespasses.’ 


the Apostle with the charge of - 


preaching, was once for all at his 
conversion, and is therefore in 
the past tense. 

θέμενος ἐν ἡμῖν, ‘ He placed in 
my hands, in my mouth.’ The 
word is selected, as being that 
which, though with a different 
construction (θέσθαι εἰς τὶ or 
τινά). is used for the bestowal 
of gifts or offices in the Church, 
1 Cor. xii. 28; 1 Tim.i. 12. 
ev ἡμῖν, here asin verse 18, 








20There- 


means, not the Apostles gene- 
rally, but St. Paul himself. The 
‘ word,’ or ‘ message’ of recon- 
ciliation (compare ὃ λόγος τοῦ 
σταυροῦ, in 1 Cor. i. 18) was es- 
pecially ‘the gospel’ or ‘ good 
tidings’ of Paul; and as such 
he here speaks of it. 

20 ὑπὲρ χριστοῦ οὖν πρεσβεύ- 
ομεν. He now turns to the di- 
rectly practical object which 
had been brooding in his mind 
since the 17th verse, the conver- 
sion—the second conversion— 
of the Corinthians themselves, 
from the sin, whatever it might 
be, which interrupted their re- 
union with God. The ‘task’ 
(verse 18) and ‘the word’ 
(verse 19) which he had received 
from God, found their natural 
fulfilment in this field. He had 
spoken before of Christ’s love 
urging him forward in their be- 
half; he now comesbefore them 
as the representative of Christ 
(πρεσβεύομεν, .. . δεόμεθα). 

ὑπέρ expresses that he is both 
representing Christ, and < yo, 
also serving Him. And Christ.’ 
so in the only other passage 
where the same figure of an 
ambassador is used, Eph. vi. 
20, ὑπὲρ ov πρεσβεύω, ‘in 
behalf of [not ‘instead of ’] 
which Gospel] I am an ambassa- 
dor.’ 

But as in the previous verses 
God had been spoken of as the 
source of all that was done 
through Christ, so here also He 
is spoken of as the chief mover 
and object of the Apostle’s ad- 
dress, ὡς Tov θεοῦ παρακαλοῦντος 


δι’ ἡμῶν, ‘as though God Him- 
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, ε A θ An Xr an δι ε “A Ἢ 
πρεσβεύομεν, ως του εον πάρακα ουντος νυ ἡμῶν 


ἢ nw Ὁ“ al 
δεόμεθα ὑπὲρ χριστοῦ, καταλλάγητε τῴ Dew. 


ΣΙ τὸν 


ω ε , > / 7 
μὴ γνόντα ἁμαρτίαν ὑπὲρ ἡμῶν ἁμαρτιαν ἐποίησεν, Wa 


® roy γάρ. 


fore for Christ are we ambassadors, as though God were exhorting you 
by us: we pray you for Christ, ‘be ye reconciled to God.’ “ἢ made 
Him who knew no sin to besin for us, that we may become the righteous- 


ness of God in Him. 





self were heard entreating you 


through my voice.’ Kxatad\dyyre | 


τῷ θεῷ, “ my prayer in behalf of 
Christ—what God says to you 
through me—is this : Be recon- 
ciled to God.’ 
imperative is most emphatic, as 
though be uttered the very words 
of the prayer which he addressed 
to them from Christ, and which, 
in all probability, they must have 
heard from his lips when he was 
with them. 

21 τὸν μὴ yvovra. This is the 
reason for the prayer, whether 
or not it be included in the ac- 
tual words of it. 

Observe the great abruptness 
of this sentence ; γάρ (in D!. E. 
J. K.) is a later correction, to 
soften this. For the general 
truth, see Rom. viii. 3, ‘ God 
having sent His own Son in the 
likeness of sinful flesh (σαρκὸς 
ἁμαρτίας), and for sin (περὶ ἅμαρ- 
τίας), condemned sin in the flesh: 
that the righteousness (τὸ dexai- 
wpa) of the law might be ful- 
filled in us, who live not after 
the flesh, but after the spirit.’ 
Gal. 111. 13, ‘ Christ redeemed us 
from the curse of the law, being 
made (γενόμενος) a curse for us.’ 

ὑπέρ, ‘in behalf of.’ See note 
on verse 15. 

ἡμῶν, ἡμεῖς, here, as in verses 
18 and 20, is used primarily of 
the Apostle himself, though with 
a reference to the world at large. 


The use of the | 





ἁμαρτία is here used in the 
widest sense for ‘sin.’ <cprist 
‘ He was enveloped, lost, made sin’ 
overwhelmed in sin, and its con- 
sequences, so far as he could be ~ 
without Himself being sinful.’ 
This qualification is necessarily’ 
involved in the preceding words, 
τὸν μὴ γνόντα ἁμαρτίαν which 
may be compared with Heb. vii. 
26, ‘separate from _ sinners ;’ 
Heb. iv. 15, ‘without sin;’ 
1 Pet. ii. 22, ‘ who did no sin;’ 
and expresses the conviction of 
the sinless excellence of Christ. 
See Essay, pp. 444-446. For 
the μή in τὸν μὴ γνόντα see note 
on iy. 18. 

δικαιοσύνη θεοῦ. Here, as al- 
ways, the object of Christ’s suf- 
ferings is the moral restoration 
of man,—‘ that man might, 
in Christ, be united to God in 
God’s highest attribute of right- 
eousness.’ The phrase δικαιοσύνη 
θεοῦ, as in Rom. i. 17, iii. 21, 
22, includes the sense of ‘ ac- 
quittal.’ 

ἐν αὐτῷ, 1.6. “ by union and 
conformity with Christ.’ 

VI. «x He urges (for some 
reason unknown to us), with still 
more vehemence, the appeal he 
had made in verse 20 ; and now, 
asin iv. 7, the mention of his great 
mission recalls again to his mind 
the sufferings and troubles which 
he had undergone; and in the 
climax of triumph which the 
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ἡμεῖς "γενώμεθα δικαιοσύνη θεοῦ ἐν αὐτῷ. VI. ' συνερ- 
γοῦντες δὲ καὶ παρακαλοῦμεν μὴ εἰς κενὸν τὴν χάριν τοῦ 
θεοῦ δέξασθαι ὑμᾶς “(λέγει γὰρ Καιρῴ δεκτῷ ἐπήκουσά 


5 γινώμεθα. 


vi. ‘As His fellow-workers, then, we also exhort you that ye accept 
not the grace of God in vain, *(for He saith ‘in a time accepted I heard 


consciousness of his victory sug- 
gests, he closes this long digres- 
sion. The almost lyrical and 
poetical character which belongs 
to this burst of feeling, may be 
__ fitly compared to Rom. viii. 31- 
80. 1 Cor. xiii. 1-13, which 
occupy, in a similar manner, the 
central place in those Epistles. 
συνεργοῦντες, ‘as follow-work- 
ers with God.’ That θεῷ (not 
χριστῷ, or ὑμῖν) is to be supplied, 
is certain: (1) By the parallel 
of 1 Cor. 111. 9, συνεργοὶ τοῦ θεοῦ, 
(2) because the act in which he 
claims to be a fellow-worker, is 
that of exhortation (παρακαλοῦ- 
pev), which, in v. 20, had been 
aha to God. 
= ἡ παρακαλοῦμεν, here, as in v, 
Ἂς 90, and i. 3-6, has the triple 
meaning of entreaty, exhortation, 
and consolation ; and is here put 
forward as the chief part of the 
_ Apostle’s function. 
|. μὴ εἰς κενὸν τὴν χάριν τοῦ θεοῦ 
"δέξασθαι ὑμᾶς, ‘that you should 
not receive the goodness of God 
in your eonversion to no pur- 
pose.’ Here, again, as in συ. 20, 
the sense is obscure, from our 
ignorance of the especial danger 
to which the Apostle alludes. 
For the phrase ‘in vain,’ εἰς 
κενόν, compare Gal. iv. 11 (εἰκῇ), 
in speaking of his converts ; and 
Galen. 2; Phil. τι. 16; 1 Thess. 
lil. 5, (εἰς κενόν) of himself. See 
also note on v. 17. 
τὴν χάριν τοῦ θεοῦ. ‘ The favour 
of God’ is often used as here, 


simply for the ‘ goodness’ of God 
shown in the conversion of men 
to Christianity ; and is thus used 
as almost identical with the 
Christian faith. Compare Acts 
xii. 43, ‘they persuaded them 
to abide in the grace of God;’ 
Acts xx. 24, ‘the Gospel of the 
grace of God.’ 

2. The quotation is from Isaiah 
xlix. 8 (UXX.). In the original 
context God is speaking to the 
Messiah, the servant of His 


_people; and it is possible that 


the Apostle preserves that sense, 
and intends to express by the 
citation the general fact that 
God had received the work of 
Christ, and that, therefore, He 
would receive the Corinthians’ 
reconciliation. But the words 
ἐπήκουσα, ἐβοήθησα, ‘listened ’ 
and ‘ helped,’ describe so-much 
more exactly the relation of God 
to the Church and to mankind, 
than the relation of God to 
Christ, that they had better be 
so taken. The variation from 
the original sense may in this 
instance be justified by the iden- 
tification of the Messiah and the 
people, which runs through the 
latter chapters of Isaiah. The 
passage was apparently sug- 
gested to the Apostle’s memory 
by the word dexrés, as connected 
with δέξασθαι: ‘Let not your 
recewing of the favour of God 
be in vain, for the language of 
God [6 θεός is the nominative 
case to λέγει] in the Prophet is 
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σου, καὶ ἐν ἡμέρᾳ σωτηρίας ἐβοήθησα σοι. 


SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP. VI. 3—5. 


ἰδοὺ νῦν 


‘\ > Ψ io ‘\ ign ε / / 8 ὃ , 
καιρὸς εὐπρόσδεκτος, ἰδοὺ νῦν ἡμέρα σωτηρίας)." μηδεμίαν 
ἐν μηδενὶ διδόντες προσκοπήν. ἵνα μὴ μωμηθῇ ἡ διακονία, 


᾿ς Ἷ ol , 
4 ἀλλ᾽ ἐν παντὶ ᾿συνιστάντες ἑαυτοὺς ws θεοῦ διάκονοι, ἐν 


5 συνιστῶντεξ. 


thee, and in ἃ day of salvation I succoured thee. 


Behold now is a well- 


accepted time, behold now is a day of salvation’), *giving no offence in 
anything, lest the ministry be blamed, *but in all things commending our- 





true: “Ina time which I receive 
J heard thee,”’ which is con- 
firmed by the stress that he lays 
on the word, carrying it out and 
amplifying it in his own com- 
ment which follows :—‘ God has 
so spoken, and look! the present 
is the time which He so receives.’ 
‘You ought to receive Him, for 
He has received you.’ εὐπρόσδεκ- 
τος is a favourite word of the 
Apostle; and as such, and also 
as being more emphatic, is sub- 
stituted for the less familiar and 
less expressive term of the LXX. 
(Compare viii. 12 ; Rom. xv. 16, 
31.) 

νῦν, ‘now,’ may be either 
generally ‘now, in the Gospel 
dispensation’ (which is con- 
firmed by ‘ the acceptable year,’ 
δεκτὸς ἐνιαυτός, Luke iv. 19), or 
rather in reference to the peculiar 
need of his converts. ‘ Now, at 
this present moment, is the time 
for you to turn to God; waste 
no time in doing so.’ 

3 The quotation from Isaiah, 
with the Apostle’s comment, had 
been parenthetical ; and he now 
enlarges on his efforts to fulfil 
worthily his mission of exhorta- 
tion to them, partly from the 
mere outpouring of feeling over 
the greatness of his work, partly 
from the wish to hold up his 
conduct asa model to his con- 
verts. Comp. 1 Cor. ix. 18-17. 

The participles διδόντες, &., 








join on directly to συνεργοῦντες. 


The use of μηδεμίαν and μηδενί, 
instead of οὐδεμίαν and οὐδενί, 
indicates the connexion. ‘I ex- 
hort you, inasmuch as I give the 
best proof of my earnestness, by 
anxiety not through my means 
to throw any obstacle in the 
way of your receiving the mes- 
sage.’ ; 

προσκοπή, “ stumbling-block,’ 
used only in this place for what 
is elsewhere expressed (1 Cor. 
viii. 9; Rom. xiv. 13) by πρόσ- 
κομμα. 

μωμηθῇ, ‘I have reproach cast 
upon it.’ Compare the use of 
the word (where only else it 
occurs in the New Testament) in 
viii. 20, possibly with reference 
to his refusing maintenance. See 
note on xi. 7. 

ἡ διακονία, ‘ the task or survice 
of reconciliation’ (v. 19), ‘of 
righteousness’ (ili. 8, 9). 

4 συνιστάντες ἑαυτούς, “ com- 
mending myself, not * by com- 
mendatory letters (see on ii. 1), 
but as true servants and instru- 
ments, not of man, but of God, 
would naturally commend them- 
selves.’ This is the sense of the 
nominative διάκονοι : had it been 
the accusative διακόνους, then the 
sense would be ‘commending’ 
or ‘ proving ourselves to be the 
servants of God.’ For the ex- 
pression διάκονοι, as applied to 
himself, see 1 Cor. ii. 5. 
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ὑπομονῇ. πολλῇ, ἐν θλίψεσιν, ἐν ἀνάγκαις, ἐν στενοχω- 
id A lal 

pias, °ev πληγαῖς, ἐν φυλακαῖς, ἐν ἀκαταστασίαις, ἐν κό- 


selves as ministers of God, in much endurance, in troubles, in necessities, 
in distresses, °in stripes, in imprisonments, in tumults, in labours, in 





Observe that here συνιστάντες 
precedes ἑαυτούς, whereas in iil. 
1, v. 12, where the sense required 
a stress to be laid on ‘ them- 
selves,’ ἑαυτούς precedes συνι- 
στάνομεν. 

4-10 The following enumera- 
tion of the means whereby he 
commended himself, may be di- 
vided into four clauses, all am- 
plifying ἐν παντί : (1) ἐν ὑπομονῇ 

. νηστείαις. (2) ἐν ἁγνότητι 

. . . δυνάμει θεοῦ. (3) διὰ τῶν 


ὅπλων... . εὐφημίας. (4) ὡς 
πλάνοι... . πάντα κατέχοντες. 


(1) The first section is an ex- 
pansion of ἐν ὑπομονῇ πολλῇ, ‘in’ 
or ‘by much endurance, in 
three triplets of evils, each grow- 
ing out of the last word of the 
other. (a) The first describes 
his hardships generally, ‘ In 
crushing afflictions (θλίψεσιν), 
in pressure of difficulties (ἀνάγ- 
kas), In narrow straits (στενοχω- 
ρίαις). The prevailing idea is 
of pressure and confinement : 
each stage narrower than the 
“one before, so that no room is 
left for movement or escape. 
(θλῖψις and στενοχωρία are often 
joined, iv. 8; Rom. i. 9, vii. 
35; θλίψις and ἀνάγκη, 1: Thess. 
ἼΠ: fhe.) 

(b) The idea of ‘ narrow 
straits’ (στενοχωρίαις) suggests 
the thought of actual persecn- 
tions, of which he gives the three 
to which he was most frequently 
exposed—the ‘scourgings’ from 
Romans and Jews (for which see 
xi. 23-25); the ‘imprisonments’ 
(for which see xi. 23), which 
followed upon the scourgings, as 











in Acts xvi. 22, 23; the ‘tumults 
and disorders’ to which he was 
exposed, as in Asia Minor (Acts 
xi. 50, xiv. 19), Greece (xvi. 
19, xvii. 12), Jerusalem (xan. 
30). So the word is used in xii. 
20; 1 Cor. xiv. 33; Luke xxi. 
9; James iii. 16. It is possible, 
however (as most of these pas- 
sages relate rather to inward 


than outward disorder), that the 


sense may be ‘unsettlement of 
life,’ as in ἀστατοῦμεν, 1 Cor. iv. 
11; and this would suit some- 
what better with its position 
here, as it was the banishments 
which succeeded, the disorders 
which preceded, the imprison- 
ments. 

Whatever be the meaning 
of ἀκαταστασίαις, he naturally 
passes from troubles sustained 
at the hands of others to volun- 
tary or internal troubles. 

‘The labour’ (κόποις, as in 
xi. 23, 27, x. 15) refers both to 
his manual labour (1 Cor. iv.12), 
and also to the general toils and 
anxieties (molestie) of his life ; 
the ‘sleepless nights ’ (ἀγρυπ- 
vias) and ‘hungerings’ (νησ- 
τείαις), refer to the privations 
imposed upon him, partly by his 
wandering life, partly by his re- 
fusal to receive support. See 
note on xi. 27; 1 Cor. iv. 11. 

(2) The second section enu- 
merates the virtues which ac- 
companied these outward hard- 
ships. 

They are arranged in two divi- 
sions, not so much by the mean- 
ing as by the form of the words ; 
the first consisting of one, the 
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ποις, ἐν ἀγρυπνίαις, ἐν νηστείαις, “ἐν ἁγνότητι, ἐν γνώσει, 
f 5 4 ε ’, 5 > , 
ἐν μακροθυμίᾳ, ἐν χρηστότητι, ἐν πνεύματι ἁγίῳ, EV ἀγάπῃ 
7 5» + Cad Ν nw 
ἀνυποκρίτῳ, “ev λόγῳ ἀληθείας, ἐν δυνάμει θεοῦ, διὰ τῶν 


watchings, in fastings, °in pureness, in knowledge, in long-suffering, in 
kindness, in the Holy Ghost, in love unfeigned, ‘in the word of truth, 
in the power of God, by the armour of righteousness on the right hand 





latter of two words: as, for ex- 
ample, ‘love’ would naturally 
have followed on ‘ kindness ;’ 
but as he wished to accompany 
it with the epithet ‘ unfeigned,’ 
he therefore puts it in the second 
division; and ‘the Holy Spirit’ 
would also, but for the same 
reason, have properly stood at 
the head of the whole section. 
Fora similar regard to the sound 
rather than the sense of the 
words’he was bringing together, 
compare Rom. i. 30,31. Hach 
word stands singly without any 
apparent connexion, as it came 
uppermost in his thoughts. 

(a) dyvorys, ‘ purity from sin’ 
generally, as in vil. 11. 

γνῶσις, ‘knowledge’ or ‘ in- 
tuition of Divine truth,’ as in 
1 Cor. xii. 8. 

μακροθυμία, ‘patience,’ is join- 
ed with χρηστότης, ‘ kindness,’ 
as in Gal. v. 22; so in Eph. 
iv. 2, pera μακροθυμίας, dvexd- 
μενοι ἀλλήλων, and in Col. iii. 
12, πραὔτητα, μακροθυμίαν. 

(b) ἐν πνεύματι ἁγίῳ, ‘by the 
Spirit of God shown in various 
manifestations,’ See 1. Cor. xii. 
3. 

ἐν ἀγάπῃ ἀνυποκρίτῳ. The epi- 
thet (compare Rom. xii. 9) has 
determined the position of ἀγάπῃ 
in the sentence, as well as the 
consideration that it comes here 
with the ‘Holy Spirit,’ as the 
climax of the moral qualities 
which he enumerates. 

The ‘word of truth’ (λόγῳ 


' 


=e 





ἀληθείας) 15 the ‘ word of simple: 


unadulterated truth,’ as in ii. 17, 
iv. 2. The ‘power of God’ 
(Suv. θεοῦ) is the power visible 
in miracles (as in 1 Cor. ii. 4).᾿ 

(3) In the third section the 
words are held together merely 
by the word διά, and by their 
antithetical form; διά in the case 
of διὰ τῶν ὅπλων expressing the 
means by which he made his 
way, διά without the article, in 
διὰ δόξης, de. expressing the state 
through which he had to make 
his way. It is the same con- 
fusion of the two senses of διά, 
as in 1 Pet. ni. 20: ἐσώθησαν 
du’ ὕδατος. 

διὰ TOV ὅπλων . . τῶν ἀριστερῶν, 
‘by the arms of the Christian’s 
life of righteousness [the word 
taken in its widest sense, as in 
v. 21], both offensive and defen- 
sive, with the sword or spear in 
the right hand, and the shield in 
the left.’ This description of his 
weapons arises out of the men- 
tion of ‘the power of God’ just 
before. The idea had -been al- 
ready expressed in 1 Thess. v. 8, 
and was afterwards more fully 
developed in Eph. vi. 11, 12. 

The words indicate (what we 
learn also from 1 Cor. iv. 12, 
Aowopovpevor — βλασφημούμενοι), 
that these false imputations con- 
stituted one of his severest trials. 
_ (4) Hence the fourth section 
expands the words ‘through 
evil report’ into a long list of 
the contrasts between his alleged 
and his real character, at once 
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ὅπλων τῆς δικαιοσύνης τῶν δεξιῶν καὶ ἀριστερῶν, ὃ διὰ 
δόξης καὶ ἀτιμίας, διὰ δυσφημίας καὶ εὐφημίας, ὡς 
πλάνοι καὶ ἀληθεῖς, 5 ὡς ἀγνοούμενοι καὶ ἐπιγινωσκόμενοι, 
ὡς ἀποθνήσκοντες καὶ ἰδοὺ ζῶμεν, ὡς παιδευόμενοι καὶ 
μὴ θανατούμενοι, as λυπούμενοι. ἀεὶ δὲ χαίροντες, ὡς 
πτωχοὶ πολλοὺς δὲ πλουτίζοντες, ὡς μηδὲν ἔχοντες καὶ 
’ ’ 
πάντα κατέχοντες. 


and on the left, ®by glory and dishonour, by evil report and good report, 
as deceivers and true, °as unknown and well known, as dying and behold 
we live, as chastened and not killed, as sorrowful yet alway rejoicing, 
as poor yet making many rich, as having nothing and possessing all 


things. 


showing his a ΘΗ ΕΙΒ and his 
triumph. 

πλάνοι, ‘ deceivers.’ That such 
was alleged to be the Apostle’s 
character is clear from ii. 17, iv. 
2, and also from the expressions 
in the Clementines, Hom. 11. 17, 
18, xi. 35, where St. Paul is ex- 
pressly described as a deceiver 
(πλάνος), and sowing error 
(πλάνην) : see p. 352. 

καί τῇ classical Greek would 
have been καίτοι or ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως. 

9 ἀγνοούμενοι, ‘ unknown,’ i.e. 
‘obscure, his real power not 
recognised (as in x. 10); yet 
amongst true believers recog- 
nised fully (as in 111. 2). 

, ‘Dying,’ 1.06. his enemies re- 

presented him as on the point of 
death, and so no more coming to 
Corinth; and yet, behold! at 
that very moment he is still full 
of life and energy. Compare iv. 
40. 

παιδευόμενοι, ‘ chastised,’ per- 
hapsin allusion to the insinuation. 





that he was under God’s wrath ; 
but also under a sense that God 
was thus training him for his 


work: ὡς losing the sense of 
‘quase’ and acquiring that of 
‘quippe. The words seem to 


refer to Ps. exvii. (cxviii.) 18: 
παιδεύων ἐπαίδευσέ με ὃ κύριος, 
καὶ τῷ θανάτῳ οὐ παρέδωκέ με. 
Compare xii, 7--9 (the ‘ thorn in 
the flesh ’). 

10 For the ‘ 
fulness ’ 


perpetual cheer- 
(ἀεὶ δὲ χαίροντες) see 


Rom. v. 3, ‘we boast in our 
afflictions ;” and Philipp. iv. 4, 
12. 


The ‘poverty’ alludes to the 
tannts against him for not re- 
ceiving a maintenance ; see ‘note 
on) xa) D@or. © xi. 1. ~The 
‘riches’ may refer to the con- 
tributions in viii. 9, but more 
generally to spiritual things, as 
in 1 Cor. iii. 22. 

,ἔχοντες, simply ‘having :᾽ κα- 
τέχοντες, ‘having to the full:’ 
see 1 Cor. vii. 29, 30. 
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1 have spoken of the awful time when every deed done in this 
mortal frame will be disclosed before that great tribunal, of 
which the judgment seat of the highest earthly judge is a faint 
Jigure. With this conviction, I try to win over and make 
friends of men ; but it is from no human motives that I do so. 
My motives are disclosed to God now, as they will be hereafter 
at the judgment; and they are disclosed to you also, if you 
consult, each of you, his own innermost conscience. SoTI speak; 
Sor even you thought before that I was commending myself to 
you, on my own authority. But this is not a self-commen- 
dation. This complete disclosure of all my heart to you 
enables you to vindicate me against those who rely on the testi- 
mony, not of their own hearts, but of commendatory letters, of 
lineal descent, of commanding presence. My disclosure before 
God shows that, if I am carried beyond the verge of soberness, 
it ts in my zeal for Him; my disclosure before you shows that, 
if I restrain myself, and act as if under the dictates of worldly 
wisdom, it is inmy regard for you. /~ And the reason of this is, 
that, if you read my heart, you will find that I am pressed 
forward by one irresistible motive, the sense of the love which 
Christ has shown to all the world. That love drives me to the 
conclusion that if He, singly and alone, laid down His life in 
behalf of all, then all for whom He so laid down His life have 
forfeited all claim to their lives. The very object of His lay- 
ing down His life in their behalf was, that all who live through 
Him, all who are alive at all, should devote their lives to Him 
who, whether in His death or in the life to which He was raised, 
did all in their behalf. 

A complete separation is thus made by the Christian faith 
between the present and the past. Whatever others may think, 
or I myself may once have thought, I cannot now rely on any 
outward or local association ; even with Christ Himself my 
union now can never be, like that of my opponents, a lineal or 
natural connexion, but only moral and spiritual. And this is 
true, not only of myself, but of all. If any one has entered 
into fellowship with Christ, a new world has at once opened 
upon him ; an old world has passed away, and he looks out as 
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in the first beginning of creation, as in the days after the flood, 
as inthe final dissolution of all things, on a new creation ; and 
that new creation descends, not merely from Christ, but from 
God Himself, to whom the whole reconciliation is due, of which 
I am at once the chief example and the chief servant. For in 
that sinyle life and death of Christ, was contained no less than 
a revelation of the Eternal God working out the reconciliation 
of a whole world to Himself. Therefore tothem He forbears 
to impute their offences ; to me He entrusted the utterance of 
the message of reconciliation, and in the fulfilment of this trust 
I address this message to you.y I comeas an ambassador from 
Christ. I come as the instrument through which God exhorts 
you to come to Him; and the words which I utter as from 
Him are, ‘ Be reconciled to God.’ The object for which He 
made the Sinless One pass through the world of sin was, that 
I, and you with me, might, through and with that Sinless One, 
be drawn into the world of righteousness. In pursuance of this 
exhortation, I add my efforts to the efforts of God, and exhort 
you not to allow the goodness which He has shown to you to 
pass away without effect. Receive Him; for He, as we read 
in the Prophet Isaiah, has received and heard and blessed you ; 
and the time of this reception and salvation is this very present 
moment. This mission, of which I am the instrument, must be 
above all reproach: tt must rest, not on commendations from 
others, but on the commendations of my own deeds. It must be 
commended by the endurance of calamities which press me 
closer and closer in on every side, by flugellations, imprison- 
ments, wild uproars: by toils and sleepless nights and hunger: 
by the moral force of pure character and deep knowledge, the 
winning effects of patience and gentleness, the holiness of the 
Spirit, and the reality of the Spirit’s greatest gift Love: by 
the preternatural power of miracles, and the simple utterance 
of truth ; through the shield and sword of righteousness which 
God has placed in my hands, through all the obstacles of mis- 
understanding and suspicion, for in spite of my dishonesty I 
am honest, in spite of my obscurity I am famous, in spite of 
my death I live, in spite of chastisement I prosper, in spite of 
sorrow I am cheerful, in spite of poverty I am rich, in spite of 
destitution I am powerful. 
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Tur RECONCILIATION OF THE Worzup By Cuarist’s DEArH. 


As the previous Sectionof the Epistle hasin all ages ministered 
to the wants and feelings of individuals, so this Section has 
ministered to the wants and feelings of the Church at large. 
It contains one of the clearest statements in the Apostle’s 
writings of the effect of Christ’s death. That effect is here 
deseribed to be Fhe Reconciliation of Man to God. In later 
times this has been expressed in various modes, some of which 
have fallen below, some gone beyond, the Apostle’s statement. 
The best mode of exhibiting a subject so complicated and so 
profound is, to confine ourselves to the Scriptural view, and 
to observe the precise force and intention of the words as 
originally written. Their sense may be thus summed up:— 
The world had been in a long estrangement from God; His 
dealings had awakened in the heart of mankind a sense of hos- 
tility and offence. Suddenly a great manifestation of Divine 
love was announced, which wherever the tidings were brought 
awakened feelings never known before. These feelings resolved 
themselves into two kinds :—The present was felt to be parted 
from the past, by a separation so complete as to be compared 
by the Apostle to a new creation.!. The whole world, not 
Jewish only but Gentile, was called, after long absence, to 
return to God.? 

The Jewish nation was by this one event delivered from 
the yoke of the Levitical ritual. So, even in times of great 
human sorrow or joy, the burdensome ceremonial of social life 
is dissolved by a stronger and more universal sense of brother- 
_hood: ‘If ye be dead with Christ from the rudiments of the 
world, why . . . are ye subject to ordinances—* Touch not, 
taste not, handle not?”’ (Col. 1. 20, 21.) The Jewish and 
Gentile classes were reconciled to each other, by the sight of 
His common love exhibited by Christ to both: ‘He hath 
broken down the middle wall of partition, having abolished in 
his flesh the enmity, even the law of commandments contained 
in ordinances; for to make in himself of twain one new man, 
so making peace, and that he might reconcile both unto God 
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in one body by the Cross, having slain the enmity thereby’ 
(Eph. ii. 14-16). 

And finally, the great mass of the Gentile world were 
delivered by this Divine act of love from the slavery of the 
sins of their age, and country, and long contaminations of 
false morals and worship: ‘ You that were sometimes alienated 
and enemies in your mind by wicked works, yet now hath He 
reconciled in the body of His flesh through death’ (Col. i. 21); 
‘You hath He quickened who were dead in trespasses and sins’ 
(Eph. i. 1). 

So far as this deliverance was not effected, the reconcilia- 
tion was not complete; so far as the reconciliation was com- 
pleted, the result was that both in Judaism and Heathenism, in 
nations and in individuals, ‘ old things passed away, all things 
became new.’ In Christ’s death Christians die; in Christ’s 
life, Christians live. 

_ This is the substance of the Apostle’s message. His state- 
ment of it is important in many ways. 

I. It explains how it was that the proclamation of the glad 
tidings of Christ’s death fell to the lot, beyond all Connexion 
others, of the Apostle of the Gentiles. To us, the ae 
idea of the ‘ atonement’ or ‘ reconciliation’ of man to of the 
God, and the idea of the admission of the Gentiles, “entiles. 
have ordinarily no connexion with each other. To St. Paul, 
the two ideas were inseparable. He could not imagine the 
death of Christ to involve less universal consequences than the 
reconciliation of the whole world. A well-knowy Christian 
poet of later times has beautifully said of the Redemption with 
οτος to the previous generations of mankind— 

Now of thy love we deem 
As of an ocean vast, 


Rising in tides apainst the stream 
Of ages gone and past. 


The Apostle’s statement of it is equally true of all the existing 
and, if he looked so far, of all the future generations of the 
world. 

II.. The Apostle’s view of Christ’s death—as throughout_ 
the New Testament—represents it as the effect and yout of 
manifestation, not of the wrath or vengeance of God, the Love 
but of His laser ; of the love not only ace Christ, but, °f Θοά, 
in the most emphatic sense, of God also. It was not God that 
᾿ was reconciled, and man that was thereby induced to love; 
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but God that showed His love, and thereby brought back 
mankind from its long enmity with Him. It was not God 
that was to be appeased, and Christ that was to appease, but 
‘God was in Christ.’ Man is not described as seeking after 
God, but God as seeking after man: ‘ “ Be ye reconciled to 
God.” He says not (thus writes Chrysostom on this passage), 
‘reconcile God to yourself,” for it is not God who is an enemy 
to you, but you who are enemies with God.’ 

There was no contradiction or separation in the Divine Act. 
The Apostolical and the Evangelical representations exactly 
coincide. As here, so in the parable of the Prodigal Son, 
nothing intervenes between the loving father and the returning 
penitent. In the act of Redemption, above all others, it is 
true that ‘Christ and the Father are One.’ In the Apostle’s 
own Epistles the love and forgiveness which the Death of 
Christ expresses are equally ascribed to God and to Christ— 
‘God... imputing not their trespasses to them’ (2 Cor. v. 
19); ‘Christ . . . having forgiven you all trespasses’ (Col. 
11. 13); ‘ God in Christ (ἐν χριστῷ) forgave you’ (Eph. iv. 32). 
In many passages of Scripture we hear of ‘the wrath’ and 
‘the indignation’ of God against sin. But the frequency 
of these passages makes it the more remarkable that the ex- 
pression never or hardly ever occurs in connexion with the 
death of Christ.!. ‘God, ‘ the love of God,’ ‘ the righteous- 
ness of God,’ is always the source to which this event is 
ascribed: Rom. v. 8, ‘God commendeth His own love towards 
us;’ Rom, viii. 31, 32,‘ God . . . spared not His own Son;’ 
John 111. 16, ‘God... [not ‘so hated,’ but] so loved the 
world; ’ Rom. 111. 24, ‘ Whom God hath set forth to be a 
propitiation, through faith, in His blood, to declare [not ‘ His 
wrath,’ but] His righteousness for the remission of sins that 
are past, through [not ‘the vengeance,’ but] the forbearance 
of God.’ ‘Love’ and ‘righteousness’ are joined, not as in 
opposition, but as in harmony with each other: ‘that He 
might be just and the justifier.’ The ‘ Reconciliation’ and 
‘ Propitation’ are not brought to Him, but are given by 
Him. Humble as in the eyes of the contemporary world that 
solitary Death might seem, it expressed and implied nothing 
less than the Universal Love of the Almighty. 


1 In the one apparent exception | text immediately corrects any such 
(Rom. v. 9), ‘We shall be saved | erroneous impression: ‘ We shall 
from wrath through Him,’ the con- | be saved by his life.’ 
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III. It is to be observed how great a stress the Apostle 
lays on the solitary and unique nature of Christ’s Now epoch 
death,—‘ One for ‘all.’ Partly, no doubt, this arises in human 
from the desire to exhibit the unity of mankind in " 
the redemption,—‘ Not two Christs, but one alike for Jew and 
*Gentile.’ But partly also it arises from the consciousness of 
the pre-eminent greatness of that death above all others, and 
from the wish to bring out strongly the fact that this one 
single event was to extend its influence to the whole range of 
humanity: ‘If I be lifted up, I will draw αἰ men unto Me,’ 
John xii. 32. There is no misgiving as to the vastness of the 
effects. 

This falls in with the Apostle’s stedfast declarations that 
the death of Christ was the turning point in the history of the 
human race. Had he foreseen distinctly that a new era would 
be dated from that time; that a new society, philosophy, 
literature, moral code, would grow up from it over continents 
of which he knew not the existence; he could not have more 
strongly expressed his sense of the greatness of the event than 
in what is here said of ‘ old things passing away, and all things 
becoming *new.’ We regard Christianity as belonging to the 
old age and ancient institutions; he regarded it as the seed 
and spring-time of a new world. His eye is fixed on the 
future. He is the Prophet of what is to come no less than the 
Apostle of what has been. 

IV. We. here see clearly the cause to which- the Apostle 
ascribes his great exertions:—‘ The love of Christ ,, 

- - . Ξ otive 
constrained him.’ Of the reality of that Love his of the 
own life was and is the best proof and explanation. Apostle’s 
_ There had appeared on the earth (so we must en- ear 
deavour to conceive his feelings) an exhibition of love such as 
had never before been seen. Whatever influence the force of | 
example or the sentiment of gratitude brings to bear upon the 
human mind, was now in the highest degree exercised upon the 
mind of St. Paul. To follow where Christ had gone before, 
te requite His love by carrying out His work, became the 


ly. 15. Compare Rom. v. 15, | self a ransom for all;’ Eph. ii. 14, 
‘The free gift of One man;’ Rom. 16, ‘ Who hath made both one. . . 


vi. 10, ‘ He died unto sin:ance.’ | of twain one new man... that He 
* Compare 1 Tim. ii. 5,‘ One God | might reconcile both to God in one 
who will have all to be saved . ._. | body on the Cross.’ 


one Mediator . . . who gave Him- awe LG, 17: 
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Apostle’s master passion. The great event of Christ’s death 
rose up as the background of his life. From that single point 
every thought diverged. The love which Christ had shown to 
him became the atmosphere in which he lived and moved and 
had his being. What he felt has been continued afterwards. 
We know that in the events of the Exodus we have found the 
first origin of the idea of the severe Law of an Unseen God, 
which became henceforward the inalienable possession of the 
Jewish race. So, but in a higher sense, the Love of Christ 
roused in the minds of His disciples a sense of the reality and 
the power of love, which became the spring of a new life to 
them, and through them to the world; and, amidst manifold 
weakness and error, Roman Catholic and Protestant alike, in 
the zeal of Missionaries, in the benevolence of Sistersof Mercy, 
in the service of the poor and ignorant and afflicted, there have 
been thousands of acts and lives of self-devotion, which can be 
traced up to nothing lower than this self-same motive. 

V. One portion of the Apostle’s statement brings out 
Christ's more clearly than any other passage in Scripture the 
relation to relation of Christ to sin in the work of redemption: 
oy ‘Him who knew not sin He made sin for us, that 
we might become the righteousness of God in!Him.’ To a 
certain extent the strength of the expressions is due to the 
antithetical form in which the Apostle so often couches his 
conviction of the entire sympathy and communion between 
Christ and His people, as in the passage, ‘ For your sakes 
He became poor, that ye through His poverty might become 
*rich.’ But as there was a true sense in which He was poor 
for the sake of man, so also there is a true sense in which He 
became sin for the sake of man. To interpret the phrase as 
meaning merely, ‘He underwent the punishment due to sin,’ 
would be no less inadequate than it would be to say in the pa- 
rallel passage that it only meant, ‘ He underwent the shame 
which follows upon poverty.’ The punishment and the suffering 
incident to sin is doubtless included; but the whole meaning 
must be analogous to that in which St. Matthew takes the 
corresponding phrase of the Prophet—‘ Himself took our in- 
firmities and bare our sicknesses’ (Matth. vill. 17). As by 
His contact with human suffering in His mission of healing, 
He also suffered—so by His contact with human sin in His 
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mission of redemption, He also, so far as His perfect sinless- 
ness allowed, became conscious of sin. The sin of man, in its 
literal sense, is as much below the sinlessness of Christ, as the 
righteousness of God, in its literal sense, is above ΤΕΣ un- 
righteousness of man. But still in each clause of the sentence 
as near an approximation is implied as the nature of the case 
permits. We, in Christ, are to share in God’s righteousness, 
to be perfect as He is perfect, to be pure as He is pure; yet 
still compassed about with human infirmities, and feeling that 
we are unprofitable servants. Christ in our behalf is to de- 
scend into the abyss of sin, enduring its evil, assailed by its 
temptations, suffering from its consequences, but without par- 
taking of it, and feeling it the more keenly from the very fact 
of His entire elevation above it. 

In such a subject, it would be presumptuous to seek 
illustrations from any other source than the express facts of 
the Gospel history. Two striking illustrations of this kind 
may be given in the words of two modern writers. One is 
Frederick Maurice, whose expressions, though they may 
appear to some exaggerated, to others inadequate, will serve 
to give the general image wrapped up in the Apostle’s lan- 
guage :— 


‘There was a time fe our Lord’s life on earth, we are told, when 
a man met Him, “ coming out of the tombs, exceeding fierce. whom 
no man could bind; no, not with chains.” That man was “ possessed 
by an unclean spirit.” Of all men upon earth you would say that 
he was the one between whom and the pure and holy Jesus there 
must have existed the most intense repugnance. What Pharisee, 
who shrank from the filthy and loathsome words of that maniac, 
could have experienced one thousandth part of the inward and in- 
tense loathing which Christamust have experienced for the mind that 
those words expressed? For it was into that He looked—that 
which He understood ; that which in His inmost being He must 
have felt, which must have given Him a shock such as it could have 
given to no other. . . . He mnst have felt the wickedness of that 
man in Hisinmost being. He must have been conscious of it as no 
one else was or could he. Now, if we have ever had the conscious- 
ness, in a very slight degree, of evil in another man, has it not 
been, wp to that degree, as if the evil was in ourselves? Suppose 
the offender were a friend, or a brother, or child, has not this sense 
of personal shame, of the evil being ours, been proportionably 
stronger and more acute ἢ However much we might feel ourselves 
called upon to act as judges, this perception still remained. It was 
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not evaded even by the anger, the selfish anger and impatience of 
an injury done to us, which most probably mingled with and cor- 
rupted the purer indignation and sorrow. Most of us confess with 
humiliation how little we have had of this living consciousness of. 
other men’s impurity, or injustice, or falsehood, or baseness. But... 
we know that we should be better if we had more of it. In our best 
moments we admire with a faint admiration—in our worst we envy 
with a wicked envy—those in whom we can trace most of it. And we 
have had just enough of it to be certain that it belongs to the truest 
and most radical parts of the character, not to its transient impulses. 
Suppose, then, this carried to its highest pitch, cannot you, at a 
great distance, apprehend that Christ may have entered into that 
poor maniac’s spirit, may have had the most inward realisation of 
it, not because it was like what was in Himself, but because it was 
utterly and entirely unlike? And yet this could not have been, 
unless He had the most perfect and thorough sympathy with the man 
whose nature was transformed into the likeness of a brute, whose 
spirit had acquired the image of a devil. Does the coexistence of 
His sympathy and of His antipathy perplex you? Oh! Ask your- 
selves which you could bear to be away, which you could bear to be 
weaker than the other. Ask yourselves whether they must not 
dwell together in their highest degree, in their fullest power, in any 
one of whom you could say, ‘‘He is perfect; he is the standard of 
excellence; in him there is the full image of God.’’ Diminish by 
one atom the loathing and horror, or the fellowship and sympathy ; 
and by that atom you lower the character ; you are sure that you 
have brought it nearer to the level of your own low imaginations, that 
you have made it less like the Being who would raise you towards 
Himself. . . . No other words but the Apostle’s words, “ He was 
made sin,” could give us an impression of the sense, the taste, the 
anguish of sin, which St. Paul would have us think of as realised 
by the Son of God—a sense, a taste, an anguish of sin, which are 
not only compatible with the not knowing sin, but would be im- 
possible in any one who did know it. The awfui isolation of the 
words ‘Ye shall leave me alone,” united with the craving for 
human affection, ‘‘ With desire I have desired to eat the passover 
with you ’’—the agony of the spirit which is fettered, in the words, 
“Tf it be possible, let this cup pass from me,” with the submission 
of the words, ‘‘ Not as I will, but as Thou wilt; ” above all, the ex- 
isting for a moment even of that one arin be comfort—“ Yet I am 
not alone, because the Father is with me,” when the ony, was heard, 

‘“‘My God! My God! why hast Thou forsaken me? ’’—these re- 
velations tell us a little of what it was to be made Sin: if we get 
the least glimpse into them, we shall not desire that the Apostle 
could have spoken less boldly if he was to speak the truth,’ 


In language less philosophical, and wandering much 
further beyond the recorded facts of Scripture, but so power- 
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fully expressed as to give a more distinct and lively impression 
of the idea intended to be conveyed, the same truth is given by 
Cardinal Newman, in a description of the Agony of Gethse- 
mane :— 


‘There, in that most awful hour, knelt the Saviour of the world, 

. opening His arms, baring His breast, sinless as He was, to the 
assault of His foe,—of a foe whose breath was a pestilence, and 
whose embrace was an agony. There He knelt, motionless and 
still, while the vile and horrible fiend clad His spirit in a robe 
steeped in all that is heinous and loathfal in human crime, which 
clung close round His heart, and filled His conscience, and forced 
its way into every sense and pore of His mind, and spread over 
Him like a moral leprosy, till He almost felt Himself that which 
He never could be, and which His foe would fain have made Him 
be... . His ears they ring with sounds of revelry and of strife ; 
and His breast is frozen with avarice, and cruelty, and unbelief ; 
and His very memory is laden with every sin which has been 
committed since the Fall, inall regions of the earth—with 
the pride of the old giants, and the lust of the five cities, and 
the obduracy of Egypt, and the ambition of Babel, and the un- 
thankfulness and scorn of Israel. O who does not know the 
misery of a haunting thought, which comes again and again, in spite 
of rejection, to annoy if it cannot seduce? or of some odious and 
sickening imagination, in no sense one’s own, but forced upon the 
mind from without ? or of evil knowledge, gained with or without 
a man’s fault, but which he would give a great price to be rid of 
for ever? And these gather round Thee, Blessed Lord, in millions 
now: they come in troops, more numerous than the locust or the 
palmer-worm, or the plagues of hail, and flies, and frogs that were 
sent against Pharaoh. Of the living and of the dead, and of the 
unborn, of the lost and of the saved, of Thine own people and of 
strangers, of sinners and of saints, all sins are there... . . It is the 
long history of a world, and God alone can bear the load of it :— 
hopes blighted, vows broken, lights quenched, warnings scorned, 
opportunities lost ; the innocent betrayed, the young hardened, the 
penitent relapsing, the just overcome, the aged failing ; the sophistry 
of misbelief, the wilfulness of passion, the tyranny of habit, the 
canker of remorse, the wasting of care, the anguish of shame, the 
pining of disappointment, the sickness of despair ;—such cruel, such 
pitiable spectacles, such heart-rending, revolting, detestable, madden- 
ing scenes ; nay, the haggard faces, the convulsed lips, the flushed 
cheeks, the dark brow of the willing victim of rebellion, they are 
all before Him now—they are upon Him, and in Him. They are 
with Him instead of that ineffable peace which has inhabited His 
soul since the moment of His conception. They are upon Him, 
they are all but His own. 
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Tue Arrtvat-or Titus, Chap. VI. 11—13, VII. 2—16. 
INTERCOURSE WiTtH HeatHeN, Chap. VI. 14—VII. 1. 


\ , if te! cde hd \ Εν οἱ eS ) 
"TO στόμα ἡμῶν avéwyev πρὸς ὑμᾶς, Κορίνθιοι, ἡ 


11Qur mouth is open unto you, Corinthians, our heart is enlarged : 


11 In the previous verses, the | large capacities. his thonsand 


~Sfong train of digressions .which 
had broken in upon the Apostle’s 
argument in ii. 16, had ‘been 
gradually drawing to’a conclu- 
sion. ‘The reconciliation with 
God (v. 19-21). awakens the 
thought of their reconciliation 
with him; and the description 
of his own sufferings (vi. 4-10) 


prepares the way for throwing* 


himself upon their sympathy. 
Here, accordingly, the under- 
current of deep. affection which 
had been from time to time ap- 
pearing above the surface ini. 
2, 3, iv. 12-15, v. 13, now bursts 
Anto sight, following almost in 
the same words as the similar 
passage in 1 Cor. iv. 14-16, on 
the account of his victory 
through sufferings. (Compare 
especially, ‘ I speak to you as to 
children,’ in verse 13, with 1 
Cor. iv. 14.) The veil, which had, 
hitherto hung between the Apo- 
stle and his readers, is suddenly 
rolled away ; we see them stand- 
ing face to face; his utterance, 
so long choked by the counter- 
currents of contending emotions, 
is now, for the first time, clear 
and distinct (‘our mouth is 
opened ’), and for the only time 
in the two Epistles he calls them 
by their name (‘ Corinthians’). 
With the loosing of his tongue 
his heart opens also, that heart 
which was ‘the heart of the 
world,’ opens to receive in its 





friends (‘our heart isenlarged’) : 
whatever narrowness of affection, 
whatever check to the yearnings 


‘of βορὰ] between them might © 


exist, was not on his part, but on 
theirs (‘ ye are not straitened in 


us’); the only reward which he 


claimed for his paternal tendéy- 
ness was a greater openness from 
them, his spiritual children (‘ for 
a recompense, I speak as unto 
children, be ye also enlarged’). 

dvéwye expresses the present 
tense (as in 1 Cor. xvi. 9), and 
is thus distinct from ἠνοίξαμεν τὸ 
στόμα ἡμῶν, ‘we spoke to you;’ 
whereas πεπλάτυνται expresses 
the perfect; the opening of his 
mouth follows upon the opening 
of his heart, ‘ Whilst my words 
find free utterance, my heart 
has meanwhile been enlarged.’ 
(Comp. Matt. xii, 34: ., 
‘out of the abundance ofthe 
of the heart the mouth ™outh- 
speaketh ;’ and Romans x. 10, 
‘ with the heart man believeth, 
with the mouth confession is 
made.) 

The phrase ‘to open the 
mouth’ is in itself an ordinary 
expression for ‘to speak’ (as in 
Matt. v. 2; Acts viii. 32, 35, x. 
34, xviii. 14). But in the LXX. 
itis used with a full poetical 
meaning, and so here it derives 
from the context a sense of free 
and open speech, which would 
not otherwise belong to it. Com- 


INTERCOURSE WITH HEATHEN. 


~ a , 
καρδία ἡμῶν πεπλάτυνται" 


στενοχωρεῖσθε δὲ ἐν τοῖς σπλάγχνοις ὑμῶν" 


12 
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οὐ στενοχωρεῖσθε ἐν ἡμῖν, 
1 τὴν δὲ 


αὐτὴν ἀντιμισθίαν (ὡς τέκνοις λέγω) πλατύνθητε καὶ 


ὑμεῖς. 


14 μὴ γίνεσθε ἑτεροζυγουντες ἀπίστοις" τίς γὰρ 


®ve are not straitened in us, but ye are straitened in your own inward 


affections : 
be ye also enlarged. 


4Be ye not unequally yoked together with unbelievers : 


pare Eph. νὰ; ΟΣ ᾿ἵνα pow δοθῃ 
λόγος, ἐϊ ἐν ἀνοίξει τοῦ στόματός μου, 
ἐνιπαρρησίᾳ γνωρίσαι τὸ pasta 
τοῦ εὐαγγελίου. 

In like manner the use of he 
expression ἣ καρδία πε- 
πλάτυνται was probably 
suggested by its fre- 
quent occurrence, in the O. T. 
(LXX.) for ‘joy,’—as in Ps. 
exix. 32; joy being in this case 
the occasion out of which the 
enlargement of heart proceeded. 
So in the Arabian Nights, ‘my 
heart is dilated,’ is the constant 
expression for sensations of joy. 
But its actual meaning here is 
shown by the succeeding expres- 
sions (στενοχωρεῖσθε in 12, and 
χωρήσατε in vil. 2) to be not 
simply joy, but wideness of sym- 
pathy and intelligence, as opposed 
toarrowmindedness both moral 
and intellectual: in which sense 
the corresponding Hebrew phrase 
is used of Solomon, 1 Kings, iv. 
29, who had ‘largeness (1M) of 
heart like the sand that is on the 
sea-shore.’ 

Κορίνθιο. This address by 
name is used besides only in Gal. 
111. 1, ὦ ἀνόητοι Todaro, and in 
Phil. iv. 15, Φιλιππήσιοι. 

12 πὐλάγχνα: This passage 
is remarkable as speaking of the 
affections under the double meta- 
phor of the ‘heart’ and ‘the 
bowels,’ of which the latter has, 
in modern languages, been en- 


*Enlarge- 
ment of 
the heart.’ 


18 ΠΟΥ for a recompence in the same, (I say it as to children,) 


for what 


tirely superseded by the former. 
Comp. a like use of σπλάγχνα 
and κέαρ in Alsch. Agam. 996, 
999.. σπλάγχνα expresses physi- 
cally the whole interior structure 
of man, including specially the 
heart and liver as opposed to 
what are now technically called 
the bowels (ἔντερα). See Asch. 

Agam. 1221, where the two are 
distinguished. In classical Greek 
the word is used for the feelings 
generally ; and in Hebrew, from 
the root ‘vacham,’ ‘to foster 
tenderly,’ is used for- ‘tender 
pity.’ Hence its use in St. Paul: 

compare vii. 15; Phil. i. -8; 
Philem. 7, 12, 90. 

τὴν αὐτὴν ἀντιμισθίαν-εετὸ αὐτὸ, 
ὅ ἐστιν ἀντιμισθία, πλατύνθητε, 
‘open your hearts to the same 
love that I show to you, which 
love is my reward.’ 

14 We now arrive at a re- 
markable dislocation of pjocation 
the argument, On the of the ar- 
onehand, the passionate ®°""°"* 
appeal, begun in vi. 11, 12, 13, is 
continued, without even the ap- 
pearance of an interruption, in 
vii. 2, where the words χωρήσατε 
ἡμᾶς (‘make room for us’) are 
evidently the prolongation of the 
metaphor expressed in vi. 12, 13, 
by στενοχωρεῖσθε and πλατύνθητε. 
On the other hand, the interven- 
ing passage vi. 14. υἱϊ. 1, whilst it 
coheres perfectly with itself, ‘has 
no connexion with the immediate 
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Ν ἂν {23 , ax / , Ν Ν 
μετοχὴ δικαιοσύνῃ καὶ ἀνομίᾳ, "ἢ τίς κοινωνία φωτὶ πρὸς 
σκότος; τίς δὲ συμφώνησις "χριστοῦ πρὸς βελίαλ, ἢ τίς 


a ris δέ. 


» Χριστῷ. 


fellowship hath righteousness with unrighteousness? or what communion 
hath ‘light with darkness? and what concord hath Christ with Belial? 





context either before or after. It 
relates, not to the Apostle’s deal- 
ings with the Corinthian Church 
or his opponents, but entirely to 
their connexion with the heathen 
world, and, as would appear from 
the phrases used in vi. 16—vii. 1, 
especially to their contamination 
by the sensual rites and practices 
of heathenism. 

This disconnexion with the 
context is the more remarkable, 
even in so abrupt an Epistie as 
this, because the subject here 
treated is altogether out of har- 
mony with the Apostle’s present 
line of argument. It, is a severe 
warning suddenly introduced 
into a strain of affectionate en- 
treaty, a strong injunction to 
separation in the midst of exhor- 
tation to union, even with the 
offender who had been guilty 
of the very sins which he here 
denounces. As the agreement 
of the MSS. and the internal 
evidence of the style both forbid 
the supposition of interpola- 
tion, two hypotheses suggest 
themselves: (1) That heathen 
sensuality is the sin alluded to in 


vi. 1, a view slightly confirmed ° 


by the use of the word δικαιοσύνη 
both in vi. 14, v. 21, and vi. 7, as 
well as by the strong expression 
in vi. 1, μὴ εἰς κενὸν τὴν χάριν δέ- 
ξασθαι. 1f this be so, the renewal 
of the subject in vi. 14 might be 
explained, either by the supposi- 
tion of a resumption of an inter- 
rupted argument (as, ina less 
striking manner, in the digression 


iv. 2-6), or by the conjecture of 
an actual transposition of the 
text, vi. 14-vu. 1, . intervening 
between. vi. 2 and vi. 3, and the 
participles of vi. 3-10, διδόντες, 
συνιστάντες, &e., being continua- 
tions of ἐπιτελοῦντες In vii. 1. 
(2) That the continuous flow 
of the first part of the Epistle 
comes to an end at vi. 18, the 
impassioned appeal to the Co- 
rinthians immediately following 
on the account of his own suffer- 
ings; that then (for some reason 
unknown to us) he was inter- 
rupted in the course of his his- 
tory, and resumed it in vil. 2 


with χωρήσατε ἡμᾶς (‘receive — 


us’), so as to carry on both the 
thought with which he had last 
been occupied, and also the ge- 
neral subject left in 11.16. The 
indications of some such pause 
between vu. 2-16 and the pre- 
vious chapters are: (a) The repe- 
titions, in some cases almost ver- 
bal, of expressions and thoughts 
in the earlier part, which would 
be more natural if an imterval or 
interruption of some kind had 
intervened, €.g. χωρήσατε ἡμᾶς, 


-vii. 2, compared with πλατύνσὕητε, 


vi. 13; οὐδεμίαν ἔσχηκεν ἄνεσιν in 
vii. 5, with οὐκ ἔσχηκα ἄνεσιν in 
ii. 18. (0) The change from the 
plural to the singular first per- 
son, Site begins in yii. 3, and 
continues (intermixed with the 
other) through the remainder of 
the Epistle.. (c) The expression | 
προείρηκα in vil.3, which is more 
natural if referring to what 
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μερὶς "πιστῷ μετὰ ἀπίστου; 
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, A ’ὔ n 
τίς δὲ συγκατάθεσις ναῷ 


* Lachm. Ed. 1. πιστοῦ. 


or what part hath he that believeth with an unbeliever? ‘and what 


might be viewed:as a distinct 
portion of the Epistle-—N.B, In 
this case, the insertion of the 
paragraph vi. 14—-vii. 1, might 
be explained in two ways. It 
might be a reflection in the in- 
terval between the two parts of 
the Hpistle, venting itself on the 
moment in this short warning; or 
the passage really belongs_to 
the First Epistle, with which its 
whole tone is in far closer accord- 
ance than with this. The allusion 
in 1 Cor. v. 9, ἔγραψα ὑμῖν ἐν τῇ 
ἐπιστολῇ, would become more in- 
telligible, if it could be supposed 
to refer to some such direct 
warning as is contained in this 
passage, rather than to the very 
general address in 1 Cor. v. 7, 8. 
A similar conjecture is suggested 
by Ewald. 

14-16 ἑτεροζυγεῖν is formed 
‘Unequaly apparently from ἑτερό- 
yoked. ζυγος in. Lev. xiv. 19 
(LXX. = an animal of different 
breed.’ 

Henee the verb, which is not 
elsewhere used, must mean (not 
‘to be unevenly yoked, one bear- 
ing the yoke more heavily than 
the other,’ but) ‘to be joined 
with a wrong yokefellow,’ as 
ὁμοζυγεῖν is ‘to be joined with a 
right yokefellow.’ 

an the five, contrasts which 
follow, there is a con- 


*Righteous- 
aero tinual transition from 
aw ilessness. “ 
᾿ the abstract to the 
concrete. ‘ Righteousness’ and 


_ ‘lawlessness’ 
, ἀνομία) are opposed, as’ the two 
moral aspects of Christianity and 
heathenism. generally. Comp. 
_ Rom. vi. 19 Ἐπ ῚῚ @ special re- 


Matt. xii. 





(δικαιοσύνη and’ 


ference, as in this place, to sins 
of sensuality). ‘ Light’ «trignt ana 
and ‘darkness’ (φῶς 4arkness. 


and σκότος) point still more di- 
rectly to the deeds of shame 


which’ shun the light, as in Rom. 
xill. 12, 19, and more especially 
in Eph. vy. 7-13. In the anti- 
theses between ‘ Christ and Be- 
hal,’ he passes from abstractions 
to persons. The word is variously 
written ‘ Belial’ (eo 3) 
= worthless, which is in 
no uncial MS., or ‘ Beliar’ (which 
ig in_ 5. : τῇ according to the 
Syriac corruption, as ‘Sychar’ 
for ‘Sychem,’ in John iv. 5), or 
Beliam and Belian (D. E. K.), 
or Beliab (F. G.). It is. here 
employed (like Beelzebub in 
24) merely as a syno- 
nyme for Satan. It corresponds 
in Hebrew to the same notion of 
wickedness as is expressed in 
Greek by πονηρός, in Latin by 
nequam, in Old English by 
naughty, and is therefore the 
most contemptuous name for 
‘evil,’ or the ‘evil spirit,’ the 
‘ Little Master’ in Sintram (see 
Arnold’s Life, p. 684), as con- 
trasted with Satan in the ‘ Para- 
dise Lost.’ Our associations with 
the word are coloured by the at- 
tributes ascribed to ‘ Belial’ by 
Milton (‘ Par. Lost,’ Bk. 1), 
which he founds on the few and 
exceptional passages in the Old 
Testament (Jud. xix. 22, xx. 13; 
1 Sam. ii. 12), where the word is 
used for sensual profligacy. The 
fullest description of a man of 


‘ Belial.’ 


Belial in the O. Test. is in Pro- 


verbs: vi. 
person 


12-15: ‘A naughty 
(“ Adam-Belial”’),- a 


ea 2 
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εοῦ μετὰ εἰδώλων; "ἡμεῖς yap vads θεοῦ " ἐσμὲν ζῶντος, 

καθὼς εἶπεν ὁ θεὸς ὅτι ἐνοικήσω ἐν αὐτοῖς καὶ ἐμπερι- 
Pa Ν 


5. ὑμεῖς, 


b ἐστε. 


agreement hath the temple of God with idols? for we are the temple of | 
the living God, as God said that ‘T will dwell in them, and walk in them, 


wicked man, walketh with a fro- 
ward mouth,’ &. It never oc- 
curs as a proper name in the 
LXX., but is found once in 
Theodotion’s Version (Jud. xix. 
22), and frequently in the Apo- 
eryphal Testament of the Twelve 
Patriarchs. (See Fabricius, Co- 
dex Pseudepigr. N. T. i. 587, 
619.) 

The contrast of ‘heathen’ and 
‘Reliever * Christian,’ inthe words 
and unbe- πιστός and ἄπιστος (com- 
eR pee A) Cor, . xiv. 22), 
brings the opposition more 
closely home; and in the anti- 
thesis of ‘ God’s temple’ and ‘ an 
idol,’ he gives the ground for this 
contrast, the society of believers 
being regarded as ‘the temple’ 
(according to 1 Cor. 111. 16, vi. 
19), and the ‘idol’ being sug- 
gested by the natural association 
of the sins of sensuality with the 
idolatrous rites. 

Of the five words used to ex- 
press the idea of union, μετοχή, 
κοινωνία, συμφώνησις, μερίς, συγ- 
κατάθεσις, only the third and fifth 
have any special appropriateness, 
and those chiefly by their etymo- 
logy; συμφώνησις, ‘harmony of 
voice,’ is appropriate to persons, 
συγκατάθεσις, ‘unity of composi- 
tion,’ to buildings. 
plication of synonymes implies a 
greater copiousness of Greek 
than we should expect from the 
Apostle’s usual language. The 
use of δέ after the first question 
is also thoroughly classical. 

16 ναὸς Oeod. He insists on 


‘lows is from Lev. xxvi. 


The multi- 


this the more, because the 
thought of the Christian com- 
munity as God’s temple is es- 
pecially opposed to its desecra- 
tion by impurity, as in 1 Cor. vi. 
19. The epithet ‘living’ (ζῶν- 
tos) is added, to express the liv- 
ing reality of God as opposed to 
the dead images (comp. 2 Thess. 
i. 9), and the living, as opposed 
to the dead stones of the temple 
(comp. 1 Pet. ii. 5; 1 Tim. m1. 
15). For the transposition of 
ζῶντος, see note on 1 Cor. viii. 
11: 

16 ὑμεῖς ἐστέ, Rec. Text, with 
C. D3. ΗΕ. F.G. K. ἡμεῖς ἐσμέν, 
Lachmann, with B. D!. J. The. 
confusion is occasioned by the 


likeness of pronunciation. 


The first quotation which fol- 
Threefold 
11, 12: καὶ θήσω τὴν Motation. 
σκήνην pov ἐν ὑμῖν καὶ ov βδελύ- 
ἕεται ἣ ψυχή μου ὑμᾶς καὶ ἐμ- 
περιπατήσω ἐν ὑμῖν. καὶ 
ἔσομαι ὑμῶν θεὸς καὶ ὑμεῖς 
ἔσεσθέ μοι λαός The verbal 
likeness is very great, especially 
in the word ἐμπεριπατήσω, not 
elsewhere occurring in the New 
Testament. θήσω τὴν σκήνην μου 
is changed to ἐνοικήσω, probably 
with the view of avoiding the . 
collision of metaphors, which 
would else result between the 
Tabernacle and Temple ; and the 
second person is changed to the 
third, perhaps from a reminis- 
cence of the parallel passage in 
Ezekiel xxxvil. 26: ἔσται 7 κατα- 
σκήνωσίς μου ἐν αὐτοῖς, Kal ἔσομαι 
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πατήσω, καὶ ἔσομαι αὐτῶν θεός, καὶ αὐτοὶ ἔσονταί "μου 
X , 17§ Ν be v6 > / ao ΤΗ͂Ν bd a) , θ 

αός. ιὸ "ἐξέλθατε ἐκ μέσου αὐτῶν καὶ ἀφορίσθητε, 
λέγει κύριος, καὶ ἀκαθάρτου μὴ ἅπτεσθε: κἀγὼ εἰσ- 
δέξομαι ὑμᾶς, ὃ καὶ ἔσομαι ὑμῖν εἰς πατέρα, καὶ ὑμεῖς 
ἔσεσθέ μοι εἰς υἱοὺς καὶ θυγατέρας, λέγει κύριος παντο- 
κράτωρ. VI. 'ἱταύτας οὖν ἔχοντες τὰς ἐπαγγελίας, ἀγαπη- 


΄ 


5. μοί. » ἐξέλθετε. 

and I will be their God, and they shall be my people. 17 Wherefore come 
out from the midst of them and be separate, saith the Lord, and touch 
not the unclean thing: ®and 1 will receive you, and will be a Father 
unto you, and ye shall be my sons and daughters, saith the Lord 
Almighty.’ vit. ‘Having therefore these promises, beloved, let us 


αὐτοῖς Θεὸς Kal αὐτοί μοι. ἔσονταυ. 
λαός. 

The next quotation is from- 
Isa. li. 11, ‘12, referring to the 
return from Babylon: ἀπόστητε, 
ἀπόστητε, ἐξέλθατε ἐκεῖθεν καὶ ἀ- 
καθάρτου μὴ ἅψησθε, ἐξέλθετε ἐκ 
μέσου αὐτῆς, ἀφορίσθητε οἱ φέρον- 
τες τὰ σκεύη κυρίου, ὅτι οὐ μετὰ 
ταραχῆς ἐξελεύσεσθε, οὐδὲ φυγῇ πο- 
ρεύσεσθε" προπορεύσεται γὰρ πρό- 
τερος ὑμῶν κύριος καὶ ὁ ἐπισυνάγων 
ὑμᾶς θεὸς ᾿Ισραήλ. The first part 
contains no further change than 
is required by the change of the 
special reference to Babylon into 
a general reference to the heathen, 
the words ἀκαθάρτου μὴ ἅψησθε 
being exactly the same in both. 
In the second part the detailed 
description of the return, as un- 
suitable to the present applica- 
tion, is exchanged for the gene- 
ral phrase κἀγὼ εἰσδέξομαι ὑμᾶς, 
again from a corresponding pas- 
sage in Ezekiel (xx. 34), καὶ εἰσ- 
δέξομαι ὑμᾶς. 

The last quotation is from 
2 Sam. vi. 14: ἐγὼ ἔσομαι αὐτῷ 
εἷς πατέρα καὶ αὐτὸς ἔσεται μοι εἰς 
υἱόν. Here again there is no 
further change than is necessary 
to transfer the application from 
David to believers generally. 





The introduction of θυγατέρας 
(Ἢ daughters,’ from Isaiah xliii. 
6) shows how strongly present to 
the Apostle was the extension of 
the Divine blessings to every in- 
dividual of the society. Compare 
Acts ii. 17, 18 (‘ your sons and 
your daughters, your servants and 
hand-maidens ’). 


In each case the distinct quo- 
tation is marked by the mode of 
reference. In the first, καθὼς 
εἶπεν 6 θεός refers to ἐγὼ κύριος 
ὁ θεὸς ὑμῶν, in Lev. χχυΐ. 1. In 
the second, λέγει κύριος refers to 
the same words in Isa. 111. 3, 4, 5. 
In the third, λέγει κύριος παντο- 
κράτωρ refers to the same words, 
in 2 Sam. vii. 8, which is the 
more evident, as παντοκράτωρ, ex- 
cept in the Apocalypse, never 
occurs in the N. Τ', 


VII. τ From this stern 
warning he descends into an 
affectionate entreaty. The word - 
ἀγαπητοί, ‘beloved,’ seems to 
be imtroduced with this inten- 
tion. It occurs nowhere else in 
this epistle, except in a some- 
what similar context, xii. 19. 
Compare its like occurrence in 
1 Cor. xv. 58, x. 14. 

τὰς ἐπαγγελίας, the promises 
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SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP. 


γα 2=<6. 


τοί. καθαρίσωμεν ἑ ἑαυτοὺς ἀπὸ παντὸς μολυσμοῦ σαρκὸς 
καὶ πνεύματος, ἐπιτελοῦντες ἁ ἁγιωσύνην ἐν φόβῳ θεοῦ. 
*Xwpyoate ἡμᾶς: οὐδένα ἠδικήσαμεν, οὐδένα ἐφθεί- 
a 


ρᾶμεν, οὐδένα ἐπλεονεκτήσαμεν. 


πρὸς κατάκρισιν οὐ 


® Οὐ πρὸς κατάκρισιν λέγω. 


cleanse ourselves from all filthiness of flesh and spirit, perfecting holiness 


in the fear of God. 
?Make room for us: 
defrauded no one. 


contained in the foregoing quo- 


tations. 

καθαρίσωμεν, as becomes those 
who are the Temple of God. 
Compare 1 Cor. vi. 19. 

παντὸς μολυσμοῦ, ‘not this or 
that particular pollution, but 
all ;’ not ceremonial and out- 


ward only, but inward and’ spi- . 


ritual pollution also.. Compare 
1 Pet. i. 21, on baptism. 
ἐπιτελοῦντες, ‘by completing.’ 
ἁγιωσύνην. The word is used 
in connexion with the preceding 
phrases of ‘purification’ and 
‘pollution.’ But as these phrases 
in Christian language acquire a 
moral and spiritual, instead of a 
ceremonial meaning, so also does 
‘holiness.’ Although the ad- 
jective ‘ayios has a more general 
signification, yet the substantive, 
whether expressed under the 
form, of “ἁγιασμός, as in Rom. 
vi. 19,22; 1 Thess. iv. 3, 4, 7; 
1 Tim. 11.15; Heb. xii. 14, and 
1 Thess. 11. 13, or ἁγιωσύνη as 
‘here, especially implies purity as 
opposed to sensual defilement. 
ἐν φόβῳ θεοῦ. ‘ In the atmo- 
sphere ‘of awe and fear.’ Com- 
pare the same connexion pf ideas 
‘in 1 Pet. iii. 15, ‘ sanctify (Gyud- 
wate) the Lord God in your 
hearts .. "- with gentleness 
and fear’ (φόβου). 
2 See note on vi. 


14. The 








we wronged no one, we corrupted no one, we 
51 say not this to condemn you: for I have said 


argument there interrupted is 
now resumed. 

_xwpynoare, ‘make room for us,’ 
Ξεπλατύνθητε in vi. 13. Compare 
Matt. xix. 11, for this use of 


χωρεῖν. 
9 3 ld 3 
οὐδένα ἠδικήσαμεν . . . . οὖ- 
δένα ἐπλεονεκτήσαμεν. These 


words relate probably to the 
charges brought against him, 
which, if true, would have de- 
stroyed the confidence between 
himself and his readers, and the 
tense seems to refer them to 


‘some precise time in the past. 


The first is general; the two 
next, particular. πλεονεκτήσα- 
pev alludes to the charge noticed 
in xii. 16, that he extorted 
money from them. Compare also 
ii. 17 (καπηλεύοντες). What can 
be intended by ἐφθείραμεν, it is 


difficult to say. But compared 


with τὰ κρυπτὰ τῆς αἰσχύνης, In 
iv. 2, and ἀκαθαρσίας in 1 Thess. 
iv. 7, there seems no reason why 
it should not bear its natural 
meaning (as in 1 Cor. xv. 33) of 
the pollution. of sensual sins, 
against which, either as imputed 


‘to himself, or as practised by his 


opponents, the Apostle protests. 
If not, it must be simply ‘in- 
jured,’ or ‘ruined,’ as in 1 Cor. 
iii. 17, and with ἐπλεονεκτήσαμεν, 
‘ defrauded,’ is an explanation of _ 
ἠδικήσαμεν. 


ARRIVAL OF TITUS. 
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λέγω" προείρηκα γὰρ ὅτι ἐν ταῖς καρδίαις ἡ ἡμῶν ἐστὲ εἰς 


Ἁ an 
τὸ συναποθανεῖν καὶ 


"συνζῆν. 


“πολλή μοι παρρησία 


πρὸς ὑμᾶς, πολλή μοι καύχησις ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν" πεπλήρωμαι 
τῇ παρακλήσει, ὑ ὑπερπερισσεύομαι τῇ χαρᾷ ἐπὶ πάσῃ τῇ 


θλίψει ἡ ἡμῶν. 5 


Kat yap ἐλθόντων ἡμῶν εἰς Μακεδονίαν 


5. συζῆν. 


before that ye are in our hearts to die and live with you. 


*Great is my 


plainness of speech toward you, great is my boasting of you: I am filled 


with comfort, I am exceeding joyful in all our trouble. 


For a similar disclaimer of 
sinister motives, see Acts xx. 33, 

‘It is not to condemn you that 
I speak.’ This, like the similar 
phrase, 1 Cor. iv. 14, refers not 
so much to what he has actually 
expressed, as to the feeling in his 
mind. 

προείρηκα γάρ, ‘You cannot 
doubt my love ; for I have before 
said inthis Epistle, that you are 
deep in my heart,’ referring to 
ni. 2, v. 12, vi. 13. 

εἰς TO συναποθανεῖν καὶ συνζῆν. 
For this close sympathy of life 
and death between himself and 
the Corinthians, compare i. 5, 6, 
vi. 12. 

Possibly there may be an al- 
lusion to some proverbial expres- 
sion as in Horace: ‘ Tecum 
vivere amem, tecum obeam 
libens,” and to the passionate 
feeling of the time which in- 
duced friends (as Horace for 
Meecenas), to offer to kill them- 
selves on the death of their 


friends. Compare Atheneus (in 
Wetstein) : τούτους δ᾽ οἱ βασιλεῖς 


ἔχουσι συζῶντας καὶ peek eal 
σκόντας. 

4 Here, for the first die in 
this Epistle, the plural first per- 
son is exchanged for the singular 
in speaking of himself, and from 
this time to the end the two are 

intermixed. See note on vi. 14. 





°>For when we 


He now pours forth the joy, 
occasioned by the arrival of Titus, 
which had partially burst out in 
ii, 14, vi. 11, 19 ; and sums up in 
a few words the various feelings 
which have sprung out of it. 


πολλὴ παρρησία, ‘ freedom,’ or 

‘ openness ’ of speech (see iii. 12), 
the subject of the whole passage, 
iii. l-iv. 6, and sea vue ll 10: 
‘boasting of 
as in 1, 14, 


πολλὴ καύχησις, 
your good conduct,’ 
i. 2. 

πεπλήρωμαι. . ὑπερπερισ- 
σεύομαι. Both words are charac- 
teristic of the Apostle’s bursts of 
feeling all through this Epistle : 
ΕἸ am filled to the brim, I over- 
flow.’ ᾿ 

παράκλησις in all its senses of 

‘consolation’ (which 15 espe- 
cially meant here) and ‘ exhorta- 
tion,’ is also eminently charac- 
teristic of this Hpistle. See i. 
4, ὅ, 6, vi. 1. χαρᾷ: For the 
‘joy,’ see 11. 2-14. 

The article before παρακλήσει 
and χαρᾷ shows that he refers to 
the special event of the arrival 
of Titus. 

ἐπὶ πάσῃ τῇ θλίψει, ‘on the top 
of my affliction, of whatever kind 
it may be,’ seeii. 12. This sums 
“up the whole feeling of, iv. 7-12, 
vi. 2-10. 

5 καὶ γάρ, 1.6. the reason both 
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οὐδεμίαν "ἔσχεν ἄνεσιν ἡ σὰρξ ἡμῶν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐν παντὶ 
θλιβόμενοι: ἔξωθεν μάχαι, ἔσωθεν φόβοι. δ ἀλλ᾽ ὁ παρα- 
καλῶν τοὺς ταπεινοὺς παρεκάλεσεν ἡμᾶς ὁ θεὸς ἐν τῇ 
παρουσίᾳ Τίτου" “ov μόνον. δὲ ἐν τῇ παρουσίᾳ αὐτοῦ, 
ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐν τῇ παρακλήσει ἧ 7 παρεκλήθη ἐφ᾽ ὑμῖν, ἀναγ- 
γέλλων ἡ ἡμῖν τὴν ὑμῶν ἐπιπόθησιν, τὸν ὑμῶν ὀδυρμόν, τὸν 
ὑμῶν ζῆλον ὑπὲρ ἐμοῦ, ὥστε με μᾶλλον χαρῆναι. ὃὅὅτι 


5 ἔσχηκεν ἄνεσιν ; Lachm. Ed. 1. ἄνεσιν ἔσχεν. 


were come into Macedonia our flesh had no rest, but we were 
troubled on every side: without, fightings; within, fears, °Never- 
theless He, who comforteth those that are cast down, even God, 
comforted us by the coming of Titus: ‘and not by his coming only, 
but also by the comfort wherewith he was comforted concerning you, 
when he told us your longing, your mourning, your zeal towards me, so 


that I rather rejoiced. 


for the mention of ‘his afflic- 
tion’ and ‘ consolation.’ 

He carries on the narrative 
of his journey a little further 
than in ii. 18. There he had 
spoken of his troubles at Troas, 
here he describes them as still 
continuing on his arrival at 
Macedonia. 

ἡ σάρξ merely expresses ‘ my 
weak mortal nature.’ 

For ἄνεσιν, see ii. 13. 

ἔσχεν, Lachmann with B. F. 
G. K; ἔσχηκεν, Rec. Text with 
"Ὁ 10. ἘΠ a 

ἔξωθεν μάχαι. The precise 
allusion cannot be determined. 
Probably opponents of some kind. 
Compare ἐθηριομάχησα, 1 Cor. xv. 
32. 

ἔσωθεν φόβοι. Probably. anxie- 
ties for the Corinthian Church, 
see 1.12. For the union of the 


two, and the gloomy feeling pro- | 


duced, seei. 8, xi. 27, 28. 

6 Now, for the first time, he 
describes the joyful event, which 
is the ground of the whole of the 
first part of the Epistle—the 
arrival of Titus. So joyful was 
it, that he can refer it to nothing 


8For though I made you sorry with the letter, I 


short of the goodness of frat 
Himself. 

ὃ παρακαλῶν τοὺς ταπεινούς. 
‘He that. comforts the 
downcast.’ ταπεινός, in 
the N. Τ, has never the mean-_ 
ing of ‘humble,’ except in me- 
taphors. 

ἐν τῇ παρουσίᾳ Τίτου, ‘ ne the 
coning and presence of Titus;’ 
as in the frequent use of the 
word to describe the Advent of 
Christ. 

7 τῇ παρακλήσει, “ the comfort 
which he received from you was 
a comfort to me.’ 

ἐπιπόθησιν, ‘ longing for me.’ 

ὀδυρμόν, ‘ wailing thee you had 
offended me.’ 

ξῆλον, ‘ zeal, to-do my will.’ 

μᾶλλον χαρῆναι, ‘more even 
than by the arrival of Titus.’ 
See verse 13. 

8 ἐλύπησα, see note on ii. 4. 

ἐν TH ἐπιστολῇ, 1.6. 1 Cor. v. 
1-8. 

Lachmann, in his second edi- 
tion, has adopted the reading of 
the Rec. Text, εἰ καί (not εἰ δὲ 
kai), and γάρ ‘after βλέπω. But, 
whereas the Rec. Text joins εἰ 


ταπεινός. 
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εἰ Kal ἐλύπησα ὑμᾶς ἐν τῇ ἐπιστολῇ, "οὐ μεταμέλομαι. 
εἰ " καὶ μετεμελόμην, βλέπω [γὰρ] ὅτι Ly ἐπιστολὴ ἐκείνη 
εἰ καὶ πρὸς ὥραν ἐλύπησεν ὑμᾶς, νῦν χαίρω, οὐχ ὅτι 
ἐλυπήθητε, ἀλλ᾽ ὅτι ἐλυπήθητε εἰς μετάνοιαν" ἐλυπήθητε 
γὰρ κατὰ θεόν, ἵνα ἐν μηδενὶ ζημιωθῆτε ἐξ ἡμῶν. "ἢ γὰρ 
κατὰ θεὸν λύπη μετάνοιαν εἰς σωτηρίαν ἀμεταμέλητον 


® ov μεταμέλομαι, εἰ καὶ μετεμελόμην᾽ βλέπω γὰρ. 
> Lachm. Ed. 1. εἰ δὲ καὶ μετεμ. βλέπω ὅτι.. 


. ἐλόπησεν ὑμᾶς. 


do not regret. Although I did regret, for I perceive that the same 
Epistle made you sorry though but for a season, *yet now I rejoice, not 
that ye were made sorry,but that ye were made sorry to repentance : for 
ye were made sorry towards God, that ye might receive damage by us in 


nothing. 


καὶ μετεμελόμην with οὐ μεταμέ- 
λομαι, with a full stop at ἐλύπησεν 
ὑμᾶς, Lachmann has a full stop 
at μεταμέλομαι and a comma at 
ὑμᾶς, whilst Tischendorf takes 
the punctuation of the Rec. Text 
at μεταμέλομαι, and of Lachmann 
at ὑμᾶς. This last is almost re- 
quired by the expression, «i καὶ 
πρὸς ὥραν " ἑλύπησεν: ‘Even 
though I did grieve you in my 
_ Epistle, Ido not regret it, even 
though I did regret it; for I see 
that even though that Epistle did 
grieve you for a time, now there 
is occasion for me to rejoice in 
the result of your grief.’ In this 
manner, εἰ καί preserves the same 
sense throughout, whick else it 
would lose in the third place of its 
occurrence; and γάρ is then the 
reason for his ceasing to mourn. 
He had Possibly meant to say 
βλέπω yap ὅτι ἡ ἐπιστολὴ ἐκείνη 

. ἐλύπησεν. εἰς μετάνοιαν : and 


then changed this construction” 


_into the present viv χαίρω, equi- 
valent in sense, though different 
‘in words. And-it is this confu- 


sion which has led to the variety . 


of reading. 
9 νῦν χαίρω, 
is come, and that I know the 


) rity: ” 


‘now that Titus 


10 For sorrow towards God worketh repentance to salvation not 


whole state of affairs, I not only 
do not regret, I rejoice; but the 
reason of my rejoicing is,’ &. 
“ eis μετάνοιαν. This passage 
shows how inadequate 
is our word ‘repen- 
tance.’ ‘Ye were grieved so as 
to change your mind.’ ‘Your 
repentance amounted to a revo- 
lution of mind.’ 

κατὰ θεόν, ‘in regard to God.’ 
See xi. 17; Rom. viii. 27. It 
was a sorrow not merely towards 
man, but towards God, as in the 
model of true penitence in Ps. hi. 
4, ‘against Thee only have I 
sinned.’ Bengel—‘ Animi De- 
um spectantis et sequentis.’ 

iva ἐν μηδενί... ‘the effect of 
your sorrow has been that you 
received no loss from my seve-— 
—‘My severity was at- 
tended under God’s guidance 
with happier consequences than 
I could have anticipated.’ 

IO ἀμεταμέλητον, either: (1) 
with σωτηρίαν, ‘ salvation which 
cannot be regretted,’ as in Rom. 
xi. 29; or (2) with μετάνοιαν, 
by a play on: the word. «In 


μετάνοια. 


_the word ἀμεταμέλητον he refers 


back to μεταμέλομαι in ὃ. 
ἡ τοῦ κόσμου λύπη. The oppo- 


458 SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP. VII. 11—16. 
ἐργάζεται, ἡ ἡ δὲ τοῦ κόσμου λύπη θάνατον κατεργάζεται. 
1 ἰδοὺ γὰρ αὐτὸ τοῦτο τὸ κατὰ θεὸν λυπηθῆναι" πόσην 
κατειργάσατο [er] ὑμῖν σπουδήν" ἀλλὰ ἀπολογίαν, ἀλλὰ 
ἀγανάκτησιν, ἀλλὰ φόβον, ἀλλὰ ἐπιπόθησιν, ἀλλὰ ζῆλον, 
ἀλλὰ ἐκδίκησιν. ἐν παντὶ cwermoare ἑαυτοὺς ἁγνοὺς 
εἶναι [ἐν] τῷ πράγματι. Papa εἰ καὶ ἔγραψα ὑ ὑμῖν, οὐχ 
4 ἕνεκεν τοῦ ᾿ἀδικήσαντος "οὐδὲ ἕνεκεν τοῦ ἀδικηθέντος, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἕνεκεν τοῦ φανερωθῆναι τὴν σπουδὴν ᾿ὑμῶν τὴν ὑπὲρ 


“ κατεργάζεται. > λυπηθῆναι ὑμᾶς. 


6 Lachm. Ed. 1. adds ἀλλ᾽. 


¢ Om, ἐν. 
f σπουδὴν ἡμῶν... ὑμῶν. 
to be regretted, but the sorrow of the world worketh death. 1᾽ ΕῸΡ 
behold this selfsame thing, that ye sorrowed towards God, how much 
earnestness it wrought in you! yea clearing of yourselves, yea indigna- 
tion, yea fear, yea longing, yea zeal, yea revenge! 
commended yourselves to be pure in the matter. 1 Wherefore, though 
I wrote unto you, I did it not for his sake that had done wrong nor for 
his that suffered wrong, but that your earnestness for us might be made 


site of 7 κατὰ θεὸν λύπη. ‘ The 
grief which only regards the 
world.’ 

θάνατον, Death, in the highest 
sense, as opposed to σωτηρίαν, as 
in Rom. v. 21. 

11 He proceeds to point. out 
in all its details the good effects 
of this sorrow, and, therefore, of 
his Epistle. 

ἰδού, ‘for look at the picture 
you presented to Titus.’ 

σπουδήν, ‘earnestness, or 
‘seriousness,’ is expanded into 
the remaining part of the verse, 
which exhibits their conflict of 


feelings. 

ἀπολογία, ‘self-defence’ for 
their sin. 

ἀγανάκτησις, ‘ self-accusation 


against it.’ 
φόβον, ‘fear of Paul’s arrival.’ 
ἐπιπόθησιν, ‘ longing for it.’ 


ζῆλον, ‘zeal against the of- 
fender.’ 

ἐκδίκησιν, ‘ punishment of his 
sin.’ 


ἐν τῷ πράγματι, ‘in the affair 
of the incestuous person.’ For 








this mode of referring to a pain- 
ful subject, compare 1 Thess. iv. 
6. 

ἐν in B. omitted in C. D. G. 

12 εἰ καὶ ἔγραψα, ‘even though 
I did write to you severely.’ 

τοῦ ἀδικήσαντος, ‘the incestu- 
ous person.’ 

τοῦ ἀδικηθέντος, 


‘the father of 


the offender, whose wife he had _ 


taken.’ See 1 Cor. v. 1. 

When he says that he wrote, 
not on account of the offender or 
the injured person, but for the 
manifestation of the zeal of the 
Corinthian Church, he speaks of 
the chief object as the only ob- 
ject ; and also of the object which 
was effected by Providence, as 
if it had been his object. Comp. 
11. 4, and note on 1 Cor. ix. 9. 

Rec. Text, with B. (e sil. >; 
ἡμῶν T. Um. ὑμῶν. σὲ ἡμῶν τ. ὑπ. 
ἡμῶν. D!, BF. ὑμῶν τ. ὑπ. ὑμῶν. 
Lachmann, with C. D3. E. I. K., 
ὑμῶν THY ὑπὲρ ἡμῶν. 

In such a confusion of read- 
ings (occasioned by the like pro- 
nunciation of ὗ & ἡ, and extend- 


ἃ εἵνεκεν in the three places. ᾿ 


In everything ye — 


- 
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ἡμῶν πρὸς ὑμᾶς ἐνώπιον τοῦ θεοῦ. " διὰ τοῦτο παρα- 
κεκλήμεθα: ἐπὶ δὲ τῇ παρακλήσει "ἡμῶν περισσοτέ. 
ρως" μᾶλλον ἐχάρημεν ἐπὶ τῇ χαρᾷ Τίτου, ὅτι ἀναπέ- 
παυται τὸ πνεῦμα αὐτοῦ ἀπὸ πάντων ὑμῶν, "ὅτι εἴ τι 
αὐτῷ ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν κεκαύχημαι, οὐ κατῃσχύνθην, ἀλλ᾽ ὡς 
πάντα ἐν ἀληθείᾳ ἐλαλήσαμεν ὑμῖν, οὕτως καὶ ἣ καύχησις 
“ὑμῶν ἡ ἐπὶ Τίτου ἀλήθεια ἐγενήθη, 16 καὶ τὰ σπλάγχνα 
αὐτοῦ , περισσοτέρως εἰς ὑμᾶς ἐστὶν ἀναμιμνησκομένου 
τὴν πάντων ὑμῶν ὑπακοήν, ὡς, μετὰ φόβου καὶ τρόμου 
ἐδέξασθε αὐτόν. "ὁ χαίρω, “ὅτι ἐν παντὶ θαρρῶ ἐν ὑμῖν. 


ν΄ Om. δέ. © Add δέ. 4 ἡμῶν ἡ ἐπὶ T, Lachm. Ed. 1. ὑμῶν ἐπὶ T. 


e Add οὖν, 


υ ὑμῶν. 


manifest unto you in the sight of God. ‘Therefore we have been com- 
forted : but in our comfort the more abundantly joyed we for the joy of 
_ Titus, because his spirit has been refreshed by you all, “for if I have 
boasted any thing to him of you, I was not ashamed, but as we spake all 
things to you in truth, even so your boasting which I made before Titus 
became truth, and his inward affection is more abundant toward you 
whilst. he remembereth the obedience of you all, how with fear and 


trembling ye received him. 
you. 


ing as far as verse 14), the sense 
is the only guide. On the one 
hand, the ‘ manifestation of your 
zeal for us’ agrees better with 
the general context and with the 
previous use of σπουδή in speak- 
ing of the Corinthians, in verse 
11. On the other hand, ‘the 
manifestation of our zeal for you’ 
is simpler, is borne out by the 
parallel of u. 4, and suits πρὸς 
ὑμᾶς, which, though tautological 
if we adopt this reading, is unin- 
telligible with the other. ἐγώ- 
πιον τε θεοῦ, ‘in the sight of 
God,’ also agrees better with a 
protestation of the Apostle’s zeal 
for them, than with an allusion 
to theirs for him. Compare v. 
1.3. 

13, 14 Additional force is given 
to the argument by Lachmann’s 
reading (B. C. D. 6.) of δέ and 
ἡμῶν ; ‘for this that I have men- 





161 rejoice that in everything I am bold in 


tioned, namely, the effects of my 
Epistle, I have been comforted. 
But with this comfort before me, I 
was still more rejoiced by the joy 
of Titus.’ It is a stronger ex- 
pression of what he had already 
said in 6 and 7, and is the same 


_protestation of the truth of his 


teaching, as in i. 8-21, i. 17, iv. 
2, in Jittle things as in great. 

Observe the liveliness of the 
perfect tense, ‘we have been 
comforted ; he has been refreshed ; 
I have boasted. ¢ 

ἀπὸ πάντων, ‘ refreshed by your 
presence.’ 


15. ἀναμιμνησκομένου, * recall- 
ing to himself.’ 
16 θαρρῶ ev ὑμῖν. Not ‘I 


have confidence in you’ (which 
would be πέποιθα), but ‘I am 
bold through your encourage- 
ment,’ 


{ 
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PARAPHRASE OF CuHap. VI. 11—VII. 16. 


And now the full current of my words finds unrestricted utterance, 
my own Corinthian converts ; for the gates of my heart, of my 
rejoicing heart, are open wide to receive you. If there be any 
narrowness, it isin your affections, not in mine. [Here begins 
the digression without connexion with what either precedes 
or follows.] Do not make ill-suited unions with heathens, 
which compromise the difference between righteousness and law- 
lessness, light and darkness, Christ and the author of evil, 
Christian and heathen, God’s temple and false idols. You are 
the living temple, not of a dead statue, but of a living God, of 


that God who in the Law, the History, and the Prophets of . 


the old dispensation, declared that He would dwell with His 
people, and commanded their separation from impurities, and 
announced His readiness to receive them all. Therefore every 
pollution must be abandoned, not ceremonial only, but moral, 
in order to attain a purity not ceremonial merely but moral. 
[Here the main argument is resumed.] Make room for me 
in your hearts ; I have made room for you in mine. When I 
was with you, I did no wrong or injustice to any one; and I 
say this, not to taunt you, but from my love to you. I have 
again and again said that you are in my heart for life and 
death. I haveno restraint with you ; I am proud of your ex- 
cellence ; I am filled to overflowing with the comfort and the 
joy which after all my trouble awaited me from you in Mace- 
donia. There, after all my anzieties, both from without and 
from within, I, at last, met Titus; and at once the comfort 
which I received from him was so great that I thankfully 
ascribe it to God the author of all comfort, not only the 
comfort which he gave me himself, but the comfort which you 
gave him, and which through him was transmitted to me. He 
told me of your affection for me, and of your sorrow for your 
faults; and this at once made me cease my regrets for my 
severity in my First Epistle. I see now that your sorrow was 
not mere worldly remorse, which has no good end ; but sorrow 
as in the sight of God, which issues in a change of heart and 
life that tends to your highest welfare. Look only at the pic- 
ture of your sorrow and its effects, its deep earnestness, showing 


~~ 


-Ὁ 
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itself in your self-defence and self-accusation, your fear and 
yet your longing for my arrival, your zeal and your severity 
towards the offender. This fear, more than any actual 
punishment or reparation of the crime, was the result which I 
sought to produce by my Epistle ; and, therefore, I am now 
completely satisfied. And the joy of Titus shows me that I 
had not overstated your excellences to him; that in my com- 
munications with him as well as with you, I had told him the 
truth: and therefore he now loves you as truly as I do. 


Tur Apostie’s Dextiant In Human INTERCOURSE. 


THIs passage gives in the most lively form the human personal 
sympathies of “the Apostle. His great consolation, after that 
which he derived from communion with Christ, was the re- 
storation of confidence towards his converts and intercourse with 
hisfriend. A parallel passage, though less strongly expressed, 
-may be -seen in his description of the feelings with which he 
waited for the return of his other confidential friend, Timo- 
theus, with tidings from Thessalonica(1 Thess. ii. 1-8). Such 
touches distinguish Christianity from Stoicism and from fanati- 
cism; and also give a counterpoise to other passages which 
describe the calls of the Gospel as severing all human ties. 
“Τὸ be left at Athens alone,’! and ‘to hive no man like- 
minded with him,’? to have ‘only Luke with him,’? to part 
with the Ephesian elders who ‘ would see his face no more,’4 
are spoken of in that plaintive strain which, even more than 
direct expressions, implies that solitude, want of sympathy, 
estrangement or bereavement of friends, were to the Apostle 
real sorrows. The unfeigned pleasure which he manifests at 
the restoration of intercourse, the enumeration of the names of 
his friends in the fr equent salutations, the joy with which his 
\ heart was lighted up at his meeting with the brethren at 
Appii Forum, ‘whom, when he saw, he thanked God and 
. took courage,’ ὅ indicate the true consolation he derived from 


1 Thess. iii. 1. SACISExE. 25: 
2 Phil. ii. 20. > Tbhid, xxviii. 15. 
SWAIN ἦν, 11’ 
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the pure:spring of the better human affections. His life is 


¢ 


the first great example of the power of Christian friendship. 
It is also (without passing a harsh judgment on the ascetic fer- 
vour called out by peculiar times and circumstances) a per- 
petual protest! against the seclusion from all human society, 
which, in a later age, was regarded as the highest flight of 
virtue. It is impossible to imagine the 6th and 7th Chapters 
of this Epistle proceeding from the pen of Simeon Stylites. 


1 The writers of the 4th and 5th 
centuries have not unnaturally, from 
their point of view, missed the true 
cause of the Apostle’s anxiety in the 
absence of Titus. Jerome, charac- 


teristically, supposes that it arose 
from the fact that Titus was his 
interpreter, and that without such 
aid he could not preach. 


COLLECTION FOR THE CHURCHES IN JUDA. 463 


THE COLLECTION FOR THE CHURCHES IN JUDAMA. 
Chap. VIII. 1—IX. 15. 


In the close of the First Epistle! the Apostle had given 
directions that the collection for the poor Christians in Judea, 
which he had ordered before, should proceed as rapidly as pos- 
sible, in order to be ready for his arrival. On his meeting with 
Titus he learned that the collection was not yet completed ; 
whilst, at the same time, his stay in Macedonia impressed him 
with the greater zeal of the Churches in the north of Greece, 
although under greater difficulties from their inferiority in 
wealth and civilisation. Under these circumstances he had 
charged Titus to resume the mission which he had confided to 
him in the First Epistle (xvi. 11), and to hasten the comple- 
tion of the work; and he proceeds himself to urge upon them 
the same duty. 

_ That this part of the Epistle, though more clearly connected 
with the first part (i.—vi.) than with the third part (x.—xii.), 
is independent of both, appears from various points:—1. The 
plural, for the singular, first person is uniformly used, in- 
stead of the mixture of the two which pervades the chapters 
(vii. apd x.) immediately preceding and succeeding. 2. The 
use of several words in a peculiar sense is peculiar to this 
_ Section, χάρις, εὐλογία, δικαιοσύνη, ἁπλότης. 3. The allu- 
‘sions to the prevailing topics of the two other portions are 
very slight. 

The exhortation is enforced, first, by holding up to them 
the example of the Macedonian Churches (viii. 1-15); then by 
describing the nature and purpose of the mission of Titus 
(viii. 16-23); lastly, by suggestions as to the spirit in which 
the collection should be made (ix. 6-15), 


1 See notes on 1-Cor. xvi. 1-4. 
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(1) Tue Exampce or tHe Maceponian Cuurcaes. 
Chap. VIII. 1—15. 


Macrponia included at that time, under four divisions, all 
the Roman province of Greece north of Thermopyle. The 
part, however, to which the Apostle here chiefly refers, must 
be that through which (Acts xvi., xvii.) he had himself 
travelled, and which corresponded to the ancient Macedonian 
kingdom. By ‘ the Churches’ or ‘ congregations (ταῖς ἐκκλη- 
ciats) of Macedonia, he means those Christian congregations, 
of which one was to be found in each of the cities where he 
had preached ; namely, Philippi,! Thessalonica,? Bercea.? 

Two points are noticed in these congregations: (1) their 
Poverty οἱ ©Xtreme poverty (7 κατὰ βάθους πτωχεία, Vill. 2 ; 
the Mace- ὑπὲρ δύναμιν, vill. 3). This poverty was probably 
donians, shared by them in common with all other parts of 
Greece, except the two great Roman colonies of Patre and 
Corinth; the latter especially since its revival by Julius 
Cesar. . : 


‘The condition of Greece in the time of Augustus was one of 
great desolation and distress. . ... It had suffered severely by being 
the seat of the successive civil wars between Cesar and Pompey, 
between the triumvirs and Brutus and Cassius, and, lastly, between 
Augustus and Antonius. Besides, the country had never recovered 
the long series of miseries which had succeeded and accompanied its 
conquest by the Romans; and between those times and the civil 
contest between Pompey and Cesar, it had been again exposed 
to all the evils of war when Sylla was disputing the possession of it 
with the general of Mithridates. . . . It was from a view of the 
once famous cities of the Saronic Gulf that Servius Sulpicius de- 
rived that lesson of patience with which he attempted to console 
Cicero for the loss of his daughter Tullia. Autolia and Acharnania 
were barren wastes, and the soil was devoted to pasture for the 
rearing of horses. Thebes was hardy better than a village... . 
Epirus was depopulated and occupied by Roman seldiers. Mace- 
donia had lost the benefit of its mines, which the Roman govern- 
ment had appropriated to itself, and was suffering from the weight 
of its taxation. . . . The provinces of Macedonia and Achaia, when 
they petitioned for a diminution of their burdens in the reign of 


1 Acts xvi. 12-40. ? Tbid. xvii. 1-9. 3 Ibid. xvii. 10-15. 
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Tiberius, were considered so deserving of compassion that. they were 
transferred for a time from the jurisdiction of the senate to that of 
the Emperor [as involving less heavy taxation ].’! 


(2) Their extreme generosity. Soin the Church of Thessa- 
lonica? the Apostle’s converts are warned against and their 
indiscriminate bounty. So from the Church of Phi- gene- 
lippi, contributions were sent to support the Apostle ΤΣ 
both on his travels through Macedonia,* and afterwards in his 
imprisonment at Rome.‘ And in this Epistle® he speaks of 
the support which was brought to him from Macedonia during 
his residence at Corinth; a circumstance which would impress 
on his Corinthian converts, in a livelier form, his present 
argument. Some, also, of the Macedonian Christians gave, 
not merely their money, but ‘ themselves’ to his service as 
constant companions; ὃ amongst whom were Sopater, Secun- 
dus, and Aristarchus,’ Epaphroditus, who ‘regarded not his 
life’ in the Apostle’s service,’ and perhaps the author of the 
Acts, who remained at Philippi? when the Apostle went for- 
ward, and was now about to rejoin him. And the number of 
these Macedonian converts is the more striking, when compared 
with the few who came from the Churches of Southern Greece, 
none of whom, except Sosthenes,’° appears as a permanent 
companion. 


1 Arnold’s- Roman Common- 8 See viii. 5. 
wealth, vol. ii. pp. 382, 383. © Acta, xx, 4, xxv. ὦ. Cals iv. 
2 Thess. iii. 10, 11. 10. 
Ὁ ΕΠ iv.15.  , eb bit. τί a0! 
* Ibid. ii. 25, iv. 16, 18. ® Acts xvi. 10-40, xx. 6. 
Ext. (9. ΤΟΥ Cor, 1 4k 


‘ 
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is; 


VIII. ᾿Γνωρίζομεν δὲ ὑμῖν, ἀδελφοί, τὴν χάριν τοῦ 
θεοῦ τὴν δεδομένην ἐν ταῖς ἐκκλησίαις τῆς Μακεδονίας, 
“ὅτι ἐν πολλῇ δοκιμῇ θλίψεως ἡ περισσεία τῆς χαρᾶς 


1 Now, brethren, we make known to you the grace of God bestowed 
in the churches of Macedonia ; *how that in a great "trial of trouble the 


* Or * proot.’ 


VIII. 1 Γνωρίζομεν. See note 


on 1 Cor. xv. 1. 


δέ is merely the opening of a_ 


new subject, as in, 1 Cor. vii. 1, 
Valid Vv. Js 

τὴν χάριν. This word is used 
in these chapters (viii. 1, 4, 6, 
7, 19, ix. 14) as in 1 Cor. 
xvi. 3, in the peculiar 
sense of a ‘ gift’ or ‘contribution.’ 
In almost every other part of the 
New Test. it is used for ‘favour,’ 

‘ eoodness,.” generally speaking, 

of God; and here also the ‘two 
ideas are blended together. 

Compare the use of aoa in 
ix. 6. 

τὴν δεδομένην, “ which has been 
given.’ 

2 The sense of what follows 
is clear: ‘their poverty made 
their liberality more striking.’ 


χάρις. 


The construction and the words | 
The construction 
(1) to make 7 | 
| always exists in the Apostle’s 


are difficult. 
may be either: 
περισσεία and ἡ πτωχεία the no- 
minative case to ἐπερίσσευσε, ac- 
cording to the regular order ; or 
rather (2), to suppose an anaco- 
luthon, in which he first ex- 
presses that their affliction was 
contrasted with their joy, and 


then that their poverty was con- 5 


trasted with their wealth ; so that 
the sentence should have been 


either ὅτι ἡ πολλὴ δοκιμὴ θλῴ. 
| gave all with a downcast counte- 


ἐπερίσσευσεν εἰς τὴν χαρὰν αὐτῶν, 
/ 
kai. . or. ἐν πολ. δοκ. θλίψ. ἡ πε- 








ρίσσ. τ. χαρᾶς αὖτ. ἐγένετο καὶ ἐν 
τῇ κατὰ βαθ. πτωχείᾳ ἣ περισσεία 
τοῦ πλούτου, κ. τ. λ. 

_ δοκιμῇ, “ trial,’ as in Rom. ν. 4: 


᾿ ἡ ὑπομονὴ δοκιμὴν κατεργάζεται. 


θλίψεως may either refer to 
some such persecutions as those 
which had taken place in those 
Churches five years before, Acts 
xvi. 20, xvii. 5; 1 Thess. 1. ὍΝ 
ii. 14, or merely to ‘ distress,’ 
such as arose from the discoun- . 
tenance of their heathen or Jew- 
ish neighbours, as when joined 


with orevoxwpia and ἀνάγκη, 
vi. 4. 

σ ἢ περισσεία τῆς χαρᾶς αὐτῶν. 
‘Their joy overflowed.’ It ap- 
peared greater by rea- <joy> in 
son of the distress in- liberality. 


the midst of which it flourished, 
and it exceeded that distress, so 
that the distress became insigni- 
ficant in comparison. Itis men- 
tioned from the connexion which 


mind between cheerfulness and 
liberality. Compare ix. 7, ‘God 
loveth a cheerful (ἱλαρόν) giver,’ 
and Rom. xii. 8, ‘he that showeth 
mercy, in cheerfulness’ (ἱλαρό- 


THT). τος 

‘The Rabbis said that he who 
gave nothing, but received his 
friend with a cheerful counte- — 
nance,’ was better than he who 


nance.’ See Wetstein on ix. 7. 
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2A Ny ce \ , ΄ ΓΒΕ ΙΝ > ΄ 
αὐτῶν καὶ ἢ Κατα βάθους TT WK ELA QAUTWV eTEPLOO EVO EV 


ΟΥ̓ ΕΟ Ν A aA ε Nel aA 
εἰς TO TAOVTOS Τῆς ATAOTHTOS αὕτων, 


8 ν Ν , 
OTL κατα δύναμιν 


® τὸν πλοῦτον. 


abundance of their joy and their deep poverty abounded unto the riches 
of their liberality, *how that to their power (I bear record) and beyond 


The word χαρά is used in con- 
nexion with χάρις. ᾿ 

This sentence would run more 
naturally ἐκ τῆς κατὰ βάθ. πτω- 
χείας ἐπερίσσευσε τὸ πλοῦτος. Its 
present form is perhaps owing 
to the ‘oxymoron,’ by which 
poverty, instead of restraining 
liberality, is described as over- 
flowing into it; as though Chris- 
tian poverty were of itself a 
treasure which never failed. 
Compare the story of the wi- 
dow’s mite, Luke xxi. 3, 4, ‘she 
hath thrown in‘more than they 
all: they all of their abundance 
(ἐκ τοῦ περισσεύοντος), she of her 
need (ὑστερήματος).᾽ 

κατὰ βάθους, ‘reaching deep 
aoywn.  , 

πλοῦτος, ‘ wealth,’ here com- 
bines the literal sense with the 
metaphorical sense, in which he 
so often uses it to express any 
kind of excess: ‘their great 
liberality.’ Here, and in Eph. 
ii. 7, ii. 8, 16; Phil. iv. 19, and 
Col. ii. 2, the best MSS. read τὸ 
πλοῦτος for 6 πλοῦτος, as in Ro- 
maic, of which the tendency is to 
substitute neuter for masculine 
and feminine nouns. So τὸ ἔλεος 
for ὁ ἔλεος in LXX. (See Winer, 
Gram. p. 64.) 

ἁπλότης in Eph. vi. 5; Col. iii. 
22; and in 2 Cor. i. 12 (Rec. 
Text), xi. 3, is ‘sim. 
plicity,’ ‘sincerity.’ But 
_ throughout these two chapters 
it is used for ‘ liberality’ or ‘ mu- 
nificence,’ by the same ambiguity 
as is attached to the word ‘ libe- 


ἁπλότης. 


rality’ in English. See ix. 11, 
13. ἁπλοῦς may be so used in 
Prov. xi. °25, where the verse 
which is rendered, ‘the liberal 
soul shall be made fat,’ is in the 
LXX. ψυχὴ εὐλογουμένη͵ πᾶσα 
ἁπλῆ, which must be ‘every 
liberal soul is blessed,’ or, ‘ every 
blessed (i.e. rich) soul is liberal.’ 
It seems to be so used by Jose- 
phus, Ant. VII. xiii. 4, where 
David admires the ἁπλότης and 
μεγαλοψυχία of Araunah. The 
context of Matthew vi. 22 sug- 
gests that ὀφθαλμὸς ἁπλοῦς in 
that passage may bear this 
meaning. 

3-5 From ὅτι κατὰ δύναμιν to 
θεοῦ in verse 5, is a sentence 
which has been entirely shattered 
in passing through the Apostle’s 
mind. If restored to order it 
would be: ὅτι κατὰ δύναμιν, wat 
παρὰ δύν., ov καθάπερ ἠλπίσαβεν, 
τὴν χάριν [τῶν χρημάτων] ἀλλ’ 
ἑαυτοὺς αὐθαίρετοι ἔδωκαν. The 
verb to which αὐθαίρετοι is at- 
tached, and by which τὴν χάριν 
is governed, is really ἔδωκαν. 
But, when he comes to express 
their spontaneous ardour (αὐθαί- 
petot), he enlarges upon it by de- 
scribing that it was done not at 
his request, but at theirs; and 
this induces him to insert pera 
πολ. παρακλ. δεόμενοι, which, in 
turn, attaches τὴν χάριν to itself, 
so as to make it ‘ asking for the 
favour’ (τὴν χάριν, by its double 
sense suiting this construction) ; 
and then he explains it further 
by adding καὶ τὴν κοινων. τ. δια- 
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lal A  Ὡπ ‘ , 9 ’ὔ Ν ~ 
(μαρτυρῶ) Kat “rapa δύναμιν, αὐθαίρετοι, * μετὰ πολλῆς 
παρακλήσεως δεόμενοι ἡμῶν τὴν χάριν καὶ τὴν κοινωνίαν 
τῆς διακονίας τῆς εἰς τοὺς ἁγίους, καὶ οὐ καθὼς “ἠλπίσα. 
μεν, ἀλλ᾽ ἑαυτοὺς ἔδωκαν πρῶτον τῷ κυρίῳ καὶ ἡμῖν διὰ 
θελήματος θεοῦ, δ εἰς τὸ παρακαλέσαι ἡμᾶς Τίτον, ἵνα 

© ὑπέρ. b Add δέξασθαι ἡμᾶς. 

¢ Lachm. Ed. 1. ἠλπίκαμεν. 
their power, of their own accord, * praying us with much exhortation, for 
the grace and the communion of the ministration to the saints,—°and 
not as we trusted, but themselves they gave first to the Lord and to us 
by the will of God, ®insomuch that we exhorted Titus, that as he had 


κονίας, namely, ‘the favour of { poor in Judxa. 


See note on 1 


sharing in the ministration to 
the saints.’ The construction, 
thus lost, is recovered in the 
next verse by οὐ καθὼς ἠλπίσαμεν. 
δέξασθαι ἡμᾶς, which would clear 
the construction, is a later inser- 
tion. 

αὐθαίρετοι, which in the N. T. 
occurs only here and in verse 17, 
is acommon word in later Greek 
(see Wetstein) for ἕκοντες. 

For the connexion of zapd- 
κλησις and δεόμενος, see v. 20, 21, 
le ge ea Ὁ 5 

τὴν χάριν, as observed on verse 
1, has here the double sense of 
‘oift’ and ‘favour,’ and so also 
κοινωνίαν of ‘communicating’ 
and ‘ participating.’ 

διακονία, except in this Section, 
where χάρις is so often 
used instead, is the or- 
dinary word in the N. T. fora 
charitable contribution to the 
wants of others; and hence the 
technical sense of διάκονος in 
Phil. avd Io'Tim: ni. 8, 12; 
Rom. xvi. 1, and in ecclesiastical 
Greek, for the administrators of 
such bounty, whether male or 
female. Compare ix. 1,13; Rom. 
xv. 31, with regard to this same 
matter; also Acts vi. 1, xi. 29, 
xii. 25. 


\ ep 
Tovs αγιους. 


διακονία. 


The Christian 


Cor: συ 51. 

5 ἠλπίσαμεν, ‘expected;’ in 
the N. T. always in a good sense. 
ἠλπίσαμεν, Rec. Text with C. D. 
EK. F. G. J. K.; ἠλπίκαμεν, Lach- 
mann, Ist edition, with B. 

ἑαυτούς, ‘themselves as com- 
panions.’ 

| πρῶτον τῷ κυρίῳ καὶ ἡμῖν. In 
classical Greek this would have 
been expressed by τε and καί, 
Here, as in Rom. 1. 16, τι, 9, 10, 
it is not priority of time, but of 
importance, that is meant. 

διὰ θελήματος θεοῦ is partly 
that their complete ‘surrender of 
themselves was the work of God, 
as in the phrase τὴν χάριν τοῦ 
θεοῦ in verse 1; partly that they 
consented to go with him, if God 
so permitted. See 1 Cor. xvi. 7; 
James iv. 15. = 

6 παρακαλέσαι is the word he 
always uses in speaking of the “ἡ 
two missions of Titus. See viii. 
17, xii. 18; 1 Cor. xvi. 12.. 

προενήρξατο refers to the ‘in- 
terest which Titus had taken in 


this contribution on his first | 


mission to Corinth with the First 
Hpistle, xii. 18; 1 Bet xvi. a 
12. ἢ 

καὶ τὴν χάριν ταύτην. That 
he may complete this contribu- 
tion, as well as the general good 


! 


᾿ 
i 
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καθὼς ᾿προενήρξατο, οὕτως καὶ ἐπιτελέσῃ εἰς ὑμᾶς καὶ 
τὴν χάριν. ταύτην. ἀλλ ὥσπερ ἐν παντὶ περισσεύετε, 
πίστει καὶ λόγῳ, καὶ γνώσει καὶ πάσῃ σπουδῇ καὶ τῇ 
“ἐξ ὑμῶν ἐν ἡμῖν ἀγάπῃ, ἵνα καὶ ἐν ταύτῃ τῇ χάριτι 
περισσεύητε. οὐ κατ᾽ ἐπιταγὴν λέγω, ἀλλὰ διὰ τῆς 
ἑτέρων σπουδῆς καὶ τὸ τῆς ὑμετέρας ἀγάπης “γνήσιον 
δοκιμάζων 5 (γινώσκετε γὰρ τὴν χάριν τοῦ κυρίου ἡμῶν 


5 Lachm, Ed. 1. éviptaro . . . ἐξ ἡμῶν ἐν ὑμῖν. 


begun before, so he would also finish in you the same grace also. ‘But 
as ye abound in every thing, in faith and word and knowledge and all 
earnestness and love from you to us, that ye may abound in ἜΤ grace 


also. 


81 say this not by commandment, but through the earnestness of 


others and to prove the genuineness of your love °(for ye know the grace 


work of zeal and repentance,’ 
described in vii. 13, 14. 

7 The sentence grows out of 
᾿ the preceding, ἵνα depending on 
παρακαλῶ, supplied from παρα- 
καλέσαι. “1 have entreated Ti- 
tus; now I entreat you to show 
the same exuberance of spiritual 
attainments in this, as in other 
points.’ ‘ih 

For πίστει, λόγῳ, γνώσει, see 
for. =. 9. 

For σπουδῇ see note'on vii. 11. 
Here, as in vu. 12, the readings 
vary between ἡμῶν and ὑμῶν. 
ὑμῶν ἐν ἡμῖν in C.D. H. F. G. J. 
K.and Rec. Text, and Lachmann; 
ἡ μῶν ev ὑμῖν B., and Lachm. ist 
edit. ‘It will thus be either, ‘ the 
love awakened by you in me,’ or 
‘by me in you.’ The latter suits 
better in the general tone of the 
Epistle (comp. i. 6, vi. 11,.12). 

For this general description of 
the gifts of the Corinthians, com- 
pare 1 Cor. i. 5. 

ὃ οὐ κατ᾽ ἐπιταγὴν λέγω, “1 
speak not to command you.’ 
Comp. the same: expression in 
1 Cor. vii. 6, where, however, the 
- Meaning is not quite the same. 
There it is, ‘I have no com- 
mandment of Christ to give.’ 








Here it is, ‘I have no com- 
mandment of my own to give.’ 
There the . contrast between 
Christ’s command, and his ad- 
vice; here, between his own com- 
mand, and his own advice. 

διὰ τῆς ἑτέρων σπουδῆς, ‘ma- 
king use of the zeal of the Mace- 
donians to stimulate you.’ See 
vii. 1-5. 

δοκιμάζων; ‘in order to try.’ 

τὸ γνήσιον, ‘ the genuineness.’ 

τῆς ὑμετέρας ἀγάπης refers to 


«τῇ ἀγαπῇ in verse 7. 


9 ‘If your love is genuine, 
you will make yourselves poor tor 
the sake of others, after Christ’s 
example; for you know the 
favour that He gave to us (χάριν 
is used for the sake of allusion to 
χάριν in verses 6, 7); for He, 
when He might have been rich, 
became subject to poverty for 
you; that you, through His 
poverty, might become “rich in 
goodness 

Tt is difficult to determine in 
what-sense the Apostle | 
used the words πλούσιος 
and ἐπτώχευσε, aS ap- 
plied to our Lord. 
Probably, whilst ἐπτώχευσε is 
taken entirely in the literal 


‘For your 
sakes He 
became 
poor.’ 
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3 Aaa AAs ye Lal > , 4 » ν 
I TOU χριστοῦ, OTL δὲ ὑμᾶς ἐπτώχευσεν πλούσιο. ὧν, Wa 


ὑμεῖς τῇ ἐκείνου πτωχείᾳ πλουτήσητε), * 


τούτῳ δίδωμι. 


8. Lachm, Ed. 1. 


"καὶ γνώμην ἐν 


τοῦτο γὰρ ὑμῖν συμφέρει, οἵτινες οὐ μό- 


Omit χριστοῦ. 


of our Lord Jesus Christ, that for your sakes He became poor, though 
He was rich, that ye through His poverty might be rich), !°and herein I 


give my advice. 


sense, πλούσιος ὦν, though taken 
in the literal sense to a certain 
extent, yet has also the more 
general meaning implied in πλου- 
τήσητε in the next clause, as is so 
often the case in St. Paul’s meta- 
phorical use of the word ‘ riches’ 
(πλοῦτος). For a similar use of 
the present participle in exactly 
similar passages, compare John 


iii. 13, ‘the Son of man who is (6 | 


ov) in heaven,’ and Phil. ii. 6, 7; 
‘Who being (ὑπάρχων) in the 
form of God,’ &c. 


Whether ἐπτώχευσε signifies 
‘He was poor,’ or ‘He became 
poor,’ is doubtful. ‘When all 


power, and wealth, and greatness, 
earthly and Divine, were His, 
He yet led a life of poverty, not 
merely for the world in general, 
but for you, that you might gain 
- in spiritual wealth (compare 1 
Cor. 1. 5, ἐπλουτίσθητε, iv. 8, πλου- 
teite) by His human poverty.’ 

δι ὑμᾶς is emphatic by posi- 
tion. 

10 So completely parentheti- 
cal had been this appeal to 
Christ’s example, that he con- 
tinues the sentence from verse 8 
as if nothing had intervened, ex- 
cepting only that in consequence 
of the interruption he uses καί, 
where we should else have ex- 
pected ἀλλά or δέ: “1 give you 
no command, but only advice.’ 

In what follows (10-15) are 
two points, which he finds it 
needful to urge on the Corinthi- 


For this is expedient for you, who began before not 


ans :—(1) He is anxious to im- 
press upon them that they are 
not to give by restraint, or be- 
cause he orders it, but willingly. 
(2) He is afraid, lest by his com- 
mendation of the Macedonian 


Churches, he should make them_ 


suppose that his object was to 


relieve the Macedonians at their 


cost. 
~ te eon s ‘ T 
τοῦτο γὰρ ὑμῖν συμῴφέρει, 
give my advice, and not my com- 


_ mand; for this (advice instead of 





command) is expedient for men 
who, like you, have shown so 
much zeal.’ The second accords 
better with οἵτινες (the Latin 
quippe qui), and with the general 
strain of the argument. Com- 
pare especially ix. 1, 2. 

He then commends them for 


their zeal, in having anticipated | 


(προενήρξασθε) the Macedonian 
Churches, in the time when they 
began their collection; and in 
the spontaneous eagerness with 
which they had undertaken it. 
It is clear from 1 Cor. xvi. 1, 
that the collection is not there 
announeed to them for the first 
time, but as something well 
known. Whenever it was that 
they had begun it, he here inti- 
mates that it was not on the mere 
fact of their having begun that 
he lays stress; but on the readi- 
ness with which they had done 
so, apparently without orderfrom 
him. That they had anticipated 
the Macedonian Churches ap- 
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νον τὸ ποιῆσαι ἀλλὰ καὶ τὸ θέλειν προενήρξασθε ἀπὸ 
πέρυσι: pyri δὲ καὶ τὸ ποιῆσαι ἐπιτελέσατε, ὅπως κα- 
θάπερ ἡ ἡ προθυμία τοῦ θέλειν, οὕτως καὶ τὸ ἐπιτελέσαι ἐκ 
τοῦ ἔχειν. MeL γὰρ ἡ προθυμία πρόκειται, καθὸ ἐ ἐὰν ἔχῃ." 
εὐπρόσδεκτος, οὐ καθὸ οὐκ ἔχει. 8 og γὰρ ἵνα ἄλλοις 
ἄνεσις, ὑμῖν" θλίψις, ἀλλ᾽ ἐξ ἰσότητος" ἐν τῷ νῦν καιρῷ τὸ 


* Add τις. a Add δέ. 

only to do but also to be willing a year ago: ™ now therefore perform the 
doing of it, that as there was the readiness to will, so there may be a 
performance also out of that ye have. ‘For if there be first the ready 
mind, it is well accepted according to that a man hath, and not according 
to that he hath not. ‘For I mean not that the other men be eased, and 


pears from ix. 2, ‘Achaia was 
prepared a year ago, and your 
zeal provoked many,’ agreeing 
with 1 Cor. xvi. 1, where the 
order to Galatia is mentioned, 
but none to Macedonia. 

θέλειν here, as elsewhere in the 
N. T. means, not merely ~ will’ 
or ‘wish,’ but ‘eager purpose.’ 
Comp. John vi. 21, ἤθελον λαβεῖν 
αὐτόν. ‘ Youanticipated the Ma- 
cedonian Churches not only in 
your act, but in the purpose 
which preceded the act.’ 

ἀπὸ πέρυσι 18 in the N. T. used 
only here and in ix. 2. It is de- 
rived from περάς, and may pos- 
sibly be the dative plural from 
an obsolete word πέρυς, meaning 
‘in past times,’ and then by 
usage restricted to ‘the past 
year.’ 

Ink νυνὶ δὲ καὶ τὸ ποιῆσαι ἐπι- 
τελέσατε, ‘you did, and you were 
eager to do this, a yearago; now 
is the time for finishing, not 
merely your eager wish, but also 
your doing what you wished.’ 

ὅπως καθάπερ . ἔχειν, 
‘that, as you were so zealous in 
your intention, such also may be 
your completion of your inten- 
tion, according to the means you 
possess’ (ἐκ TOU ἔχειν). 


12 ‘I say, “according to the 
means you possess ;”’ for if, as in 
your case, there is a ready zeal, 
it is accepted by God in its con- 
tributions, by comparison, not 
with some imaginary standard of 
wealth, but with what it really 
has.’ For this construction, by 
which a whole sentence is made 
to hang on a single word in the 
previous clause, comp. Rom. v. 7, 
where ὑπὲρ yap τοῦ ἀγαθοῦ, «.7.d. 
depends on δικαίου, and Thucyd. i. 
17, where οἱ γὰρ ἐμωδικελίᾳ, κιτ.λ. 
is a reason for Pe 

πρόκειται, ‘is iin. ic ἐν 
occurs again in Hebe vi. 18, xii. 
1,2; Jud. 7, speaking of ‘ex- 
amples or ‘rewards.’ ἡ προ- 
θυμία is the nominative case to 
ἔχη and to εὐπρόσδεκτος, ‘ zeal’ 
being personified here, as ‘love’ 
in 1 Cor. xiii. 4. 

καθὸ ἐὰν (for av) ἔχῃ, ‘accord- 
ing as it may have.’ 

13 ‘For the object of the 
contribution is, not that others 
should be relieved and you have 
the burden, but that each party 
should contribute its proper 
share.’ By ‘others’ (ἄλλοις) 
he might possibly intend the 
Christians in Judea, who were 
to receive the contribution, as in 
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14, 16. 


y A 
Mtya καὶ TO 


ye troubled, but by an equality : that now at this time your abundance 


the parallel passage with regard 
to this contribution in Rom. xv. 
27: ‘If the Gentiles had been 
made partakers of their spiritual 
things, their duty 1 is also to mi- 
nister to them in carnal things.’ 
But the context and the proba- 
bilities of the case make it more 
likely that he alludes to the 
Churches of Macedonia. The 
Corinthians might ascribe his 
zeal to his affection for the Ma- 
cedonian Christians and wish to 
ease them of their burden, and it 
is this illusion which he wishes 
to dispel. 
ἄνεσις 15, in this case, not simply 
‘relief, but (what suits its ety- 
mological meaning better) ‘relief 
from “overstrain,’ as in 11. 13, vil. 
5; Acts xxiv. 23, as opposed to 
Erie which must in this pas- 
sage, as probably in viii. 2, re- 
fer, not to persecution, but. to 


poverty. : 
ἐν τῷ viv καιρῷ, ‘at the pre- 
sent. time,’ requires, in the se-- 


cond clause, some word meaning | 
‘at a future occasion.’ 

‘Do you help the Macedonians 
now, and then they will help you 
in like case hereafter.’ ‘They 


are poor now, and nuable to bear_ 
the whole burden; perhaps, at_ 


some future time, you will be 


poor, and then they may be rich 


enough to meet your wants.’ 

For the use of the word toré- 
ρημα in the sense of poverty, see 
ix. 12, xi. 9; Luke xxi. 4. 

Nowra i js used in LXX. for 
the earlier Greek ἐλαττοῦν. 

The sentence contains three 
peculiarities of the Apostle’s 
style: 

(1) The structure of the sen- 


tence, τὸ ὑμῶν περίσσευμα εἰς τὸ 
ἐκείνων ὑστέρημα, ἵνα καὶ τὸ ἐκείνων 
περίσσευμα, γένηται εἰς τὸ ὑμῶν 
ὑστέρημα, is an instance of the 
Apostle’s turn for balancing two 
ends of a sentence against each 
other, as in Gal. iv. 12: γίνεσθε 
ὡς ἐγώ, ὅτι κἀγὼ ὡς ὑμεῖς. 

(2) The argument from equal- 
ity and reciprocation in this pas- 
sage is singularly I:ke that of 
Aristotle, especially in Eth. V. 
ἐξ ἰσότητος περίσσευμα, ὑστέρημα 
(in Aristotle’s language τὸ πλέον 
and τὸ ἔλαττον) Sates γένηται 
ἰσότης. The resemblance is un- 


conscious, but not the less shows , 


the natural affinity of thought. 
A remarkable coincidence of a 
similar kind has lately been 
pointed out between Gal. v. 23, 
and Rom. ii. 24, and Aristotle, 
Pol. iii. 13. Such a phrase 
would not have occurred in the 
. Ὁ, Test. 

(3) In the quotation with 
which this classical thought is 
‘supported, the account of the 
manna gathering (Exod. xvi. 17, 
.18) is appled to the peculiar 
circumstances of the Corinthian 
Church. The original words of 
the LXX. are slightly different : 
οὐκ ἐπλεόνασεν ὃ TO πολύ, Kal ὃ TO 
ἔλαττον οὐκ ἠλαττόνησε. This is 
the Vatican MS. The Alex- 
andrian MS. has ᾧ τὸ πολὺ ᾧ τὸ 
ὀλίγον. The Apostle cites just 
enough to reniind his readers of 
the passage from which the words 
are taken. Before πολύ, under- 
stand συλλέξας. These words κα- 
θὼς γέγραπται must in this case 
be simply, ‘to use the words of 


| the Scripture.’ 


+ 


EEE 
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ἐκείνων περίσσευμα γένηται εἰς TO ὑμῶν ὑστέρημα, ὅπως 
γένηται ἰσότης, ᾿ καθὼς γέγραπται Ὃ τὸ πολὺ οὐκ ἐπλεό- 
νασεν, καὶ ὃ τὸ ὀλίγον οὐκ ἠλαττόνησεν. 

may be for their want, that their abundance also may be for your want, 


that there may be equality, as it is written, ‘he that had much had 
nothing over, and he that had little had no lack.’ 





PARAPHRASE OF CuHaAp. VIII. 1—15. 


Now comes my task of announcing to you the goodness of God, 
which I found manifested in the goodness of the congregations 
of Macedonia. They were plunged in deep distress and poverty, 
but this only served to make them more anxious to show their 
cheerfulness and generosity. And not only so, but even beyond 
their power they contributed ; and, yet more, it was voluntary; 
and at their own eager request they gave, not only their 
money, but themselves to Christ and to us, to help the Christians 
elsewhere. The result of this was, that I entreated Titus to 
return to Corinth and complete this sign of goodness in you, as 
well as those other good works and feelings which he had begun 
to promote in the visit from which he has just returned; and 
truly it becomes you who have such exuberance of other great 
qifts and signs of God’s goodness to be exuberant in this also. 

I do not command, I only advise it; because of the zeal 
which others have shown, and to prove the genuineness of your 
love to men for Christ’s sake, acting to them as He acted to 
you, in exchanging riches for poverty in your behalf, that you, 
through His poverty, might enjoy His riches. I give nothing 
but advice; and this is in fact all that you need, for already 
in the past year, not only the act of your collection, but the 
eagerness with which you prepared for it, was apparent ; and 
all that you have to dois to complete the act, in order that the 
act may correspond to the eagerness of the intention. And even 

“ἴῃ the act, remember that tt is to be proportioned to your means; 
for it ts not the amount, but the intention which is regarded in 
a gift. This ts so always; and in this case there is no wish 
that you should be heavily pressed for the relief of others. 
There must be a fair equality. If you contribute now, they 
must contribute afterwards ; so that in your deeds of liberality, 
the saying will be fulfilled which we read in the account of the 
manna gatherers, “ Much was not too much, and little was not 
too little,’ 
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Tue Poverty oF CHRIST, 


WHATEVER general instruction may be gathered from this 
portion of the Epistle has been sufficiently expressed in the 
notes on 1 Cor. xvi. 1. But one passage, although entirely 
parenthetical, needs to be considered on its ownaccount. ‘ For 
your sakes He became poor that ye through His poverty might 
become rich’ (viil. 9). 

The passage is remarkable on many accounts: (1) It is a 
striking instance of the Apostle’s frequent mode of allusion to 
the most solemn truths of Christian Revelation, in the midst of 
argumerits referring to what may almost be called the every 
day business of life. 

(2) By directly alluding to the ordinary trials and humilia- 
tions of our Lord’s life, it bears witness to the accuracy of the 
Gospel narrative. The word (ἐπτώχευσε) ought not indeed to 
be pressed to its strictly classical sense of ‘ begaary,’ because 
in the New Testament it almost seems to have superseded the 
common word for ‘ poverty ’ (πενία, evs). And our Lord’s 
life, as described in the Gospels, included the home at Caper- 
naum, the maintenance from the richer Galileans, and the 
common purse by which He and the Apostles were supported. 
Still there were times when the Apostle’s expression was 
realised; as when He spoke of ‘ not having where to lay His 
head’ (Matt. viii. 20). And the implied assertion that this 
poverty was a voluntary choice, agrees with the account of the 
offer and rejection both of the kingdoms of the world in the 
Temptation (Matt. iv. 9), and of the kingdom of Judea (John 
vi. 15). Of a like character are the general expressions, ‘ No 
man taketh my life from me, but I lay it down of myself’ 
(John x. 18): ‘Thinkest thou that I cannot now pray to my 
Father, and He shall presently give me more than twelve 
legions of angels’ (Matt. xxvi. 53); ‘ The cup which my Father 
hath given me, shall I not drink it’ (John xviii, 11). The 
peculiar form in which the contrast is here expressed, ‘ being 
rich He was poor’ (ἐπτώχευσεν πλούσιος WY), as though He were 
rich and poor at the same time, agrees with the whole tone of 
the Gospels, by which, more than by any direct expressions, we 
infer the indissoluble union of Divine power and excellence 
with human weakness and suffering. 
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(3)_This text, from bringing forward prominently the fact 
of our Lord’s poverty as an example, gave rise to the mendicant 
Orders, as founded by St. Francis of Assisi, who in this respect 
believed himself to be following the model of our Saviour’s life. 
Such aresult is doubly‘curious. It shows how a parenthesis, in- 
cidentally introduced, in an appeal, for a temporary purpose, 
to the generosity of the Corinthian Church, has given birth to 
an immense institution, at one time spread over the whole of 
Europe. It shows how much of the extravagance of that in- 
stitution might have been checked by acting less on the letter, 
and more on the spirit, of the passage in which the text occurs ; 
a passage of which the general tendency is the very opposite 
to that which could reduce the feelings of generosity to a defi- 
nite and uniform system. 

At the commencement of the 14th century, the whole in- 
terest of theological controversy was centred in the question 
suggested by the Apostle’s words—namely, whether Christ was 
absolutely a mendicant, and whether it was the duty of Chris- 
tians to imitate His absolute abnegation of property. On one 
side were the spiritual Franciscans, the great Schoolman Wil- 
liam of Ockham, and the Bull of Pope Nicholas IV. ; on the 
other side, the moderate Franciscans, the Dominicans, and the 
Bull of Pope John XXII.! The moderate party prevailed ; 
and it is certain that their victory was borne out both by the 
facts of the Gospel, which imply that our Lord and His dis- 
ciples were never in absolute want, and by the language of the 
Apostle, who implies that the distinctions and counterbalancing 
duties, hopes and fears, of rich and poor were to continue 
amongst his converts. 


? Milman’s ‘ Latin Christianity,’ vol. v. book xii. ¢. 6. 
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Tre Mission or Titus. 


Chap. VIII. 16—24. 


Tue Apostle had already sent Titus with one or more 
Mission of Christians from Ephesus, charged with the duty of 
Titus.” communicating the First Epistle, and of stimulating 
the Corinthians in the matter of this contribution (xii. 18; 1 
Cor. xvi. 12). He now sends him again with the Second 
Epistle; and whereas, before, the contribution had in compa- 
rison of the greater interests at stake, been a secondary consi- 
deration, it was now to be the chief object of his mission. 
With him he joins two other Christians, whose names are not 
mentioned, but who, for that very reason, we must suppose to 
be well known to the Corinthian Church, and therefore to 
be, either one, or both, the same as he had sent before {τὸν 
ἀδελφόν, xil. 18; τῶν ἀδελφῶν, 1 Cor. xvi. 12). As in the 
case of the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, we can only 
say with certainty who they are not. They are subordinate to 
Titus ; and, therefore, can hardly be any of the Apostle’s more 
equal companions, Barnabas, or Apollos, or Silas. They are 
distinguished from the Macedonian Christians (ix. 4); and, 
therefore, cannot be Aristarchus, Sopater, or Secundus (Acts 
xx. 4), or Epaphroditus (Phil. 11. 30). 

If it were worth while to hazard a conjecture, 1 would 
Trophi- be that one of the two may have been Trophimus. 
mus. Trophimus was, like Titus, one of the few Gentiles 
who accompanied the Apostle; an Ephesian, and therefore 
likely to have been sent by the Apostle from Ephesus with 
the First Epistle, or to have accompanied him from Ephesus 
now; he was, as is implied of ‘this brother,’ ‘whose praise 
was in all the Churches,’ well known; so well known that the 
Jews of Asia Minor at Jerusalem immediately recognised him ; 
he was also especially connected with the Apostle on this very 
mission of the collection for the poor in Judea. Thus far 
would appear from the description of him in Acts xxi. 29. 
From Acts xx. 4, it also appears that he was with St. Paul on 
his return from this very visit to Corinth. And the mention 
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in this last passage of the companion, might further suggest 
that the other nameless ‘ brother.’ in villi. 22, was 
Tychicus. He also was an Ephesian (‘of Asia,’ 
Acts xx. 4; ‘sent to Ephesus,’ 2. Tim. iv. 12; Eph. vi. 21). 
He is mentioned amongst the few names which occur in the 
Epistle to Titus (iii. 12). He is spoken of in Eph. vi. 21; 
Col. iv. 7, as ‘a beloved brother,’ ‘faithful minister and 
fellow-servant in the Lord,’ ‘knowing the Apostle’s affairs,’ 
which agrees well with the description of ‘ our brother, whom 
we have oftentimes proved earnest in many things’ (vill. 22). 

These three men he now proceeds to commend to their 
attention—Titus, merely by expressing his own confidence in 
him, the other two more formally, as if not equally well 
known. 


Tychicus. 
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Tue Mission or ΤΊΤΟΒ. 


6 Χάρις δὲ τῷ θεῷ τῷ διδόντι THY αὐτὴν σπουδὴν ὑπὲρ 


e lat 5 “ 4 , 
ὑμῶν ἐν TH καρδίᾳ Τίτου, 


a ky oe Ν \ , Χ ES 4 
OTL τὴν μὲν παράκλησιν ἐδεέ- 


ἕατο, σπουδαιότερος δὲ ὑπάρχων αὐθαίρετος ἐξῆλθεν πρὸς 


ὑμᾶς. 


18 συνεπέμψαμεν δὲ μετ᾽ αὐτοῦ τὸν ἀδελφόν, οὗ ὁ 


16 8} grace* be to God who putteth the same earnest care for you in 
the heart of Titus, ΤΟΥ indeed he accepted the exhortation, but being 


more earnest, of his own accord he went out unto you. 


18And we sent 


® Or ‘ thanks,’ 


16 He begins by expressing 
his gratitude to God, for the ear- 
nestness of Titus, in the par- 
ticular matter, as he had before 
for his earnestness in behalf of 
the Corinthian Church generally, 
ii. 14, vii. 6, 7, 15, 16. 

τῷ διδόντι, ‘who is giving,’ as 
though the Apostle saw before 
his eyes the working of Titus’s 
eagerness. 

τὴν αὐτὴν σπουδὴν ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν, 
‘the same earnestness in your 
behalf that I feel myself, and 
that I have just expressed’ (in 
verses 8-15). 

ἐν τῇ καρδίᾳ Τίτου, ‘ not merely 
in the words or deeds, but in 
the very heart of Titus’ The 
word (not then familiarised by 
use) is probably always to be 
taken in an emphatic sense in 
these Epistles. 

17 ὅτι τὴν . . . σπουδαιότερος 
δέ, ‘inasmuch as, whilst he did 
indeed receive the charge from 
me, yet he was more earnest of 
himself to go.’ 


παράκλησιν. Properly, ‘ eager 
exhortation,’ see viil. 6. 
σπουδαιότερος, either: (1) 


“more earnest than myself,’ or 
(2) ‘more earnest than he was 
before,’ or (3) ‘very earnest,’ 





like δεισιδαιμονεστέρους, in Acts 
xvii. 22. 

ὑπάρχων, instead of ὦν, ex- 
presses that this was the cause 
of his departure ;—‘ because he 
was already so earnest, before 
I entreated him.’ See xii. 16, 
ὑπάρχων πανοῦργος. 

αὐθαίρετος. See note on vill. 8. 

ἐξῆλθεν, ‘left the province of 
Macedonia for that of Achaia.’ 
The word, when used absolutely, 
seems always to have an em- 
phatic meaning of this kind. See 
1. 13. The past tenses here and 
throughout this passage, ovve- 
πέμψαμεν, ἔπεμψα, may imply 
that the events described had 
taken place before the Apostle 
wrote. But the whole strain of 
the passage so clearly indicates 
& present mission, that the past 
tense must be ascribed to the 
forms of ancient epistolary com- 
munication, according to which 
the most recent events are repre- 
sented in the light in which they 
will appear to the persons who 
receive the letter; as though he 
said, ‘ You will find that Titus 
departed.’ 

18 συνεπέμψαμεν δὲ μετ᾽ αὖ- 
τοῦ. The phrase per’ αὐτοῦ is, 
properly speaking, superfluons. 
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» 9 »-“- 9 ὅλ ι ὃ Q » » 5 Lal 19 5 
ἔπαινος ἐν τῷ εὐαγγελίῳ διὰ πασῶν τῶν ἐκκλησιῶν 1 (οὐ 
μόνον δέ, ἀλλὰ καὶ χειροτονηθεὶς ὑπὸ τῶν ἐκκλησιῶν 


with him the brother, whose praise is in the gospel throughout all the 
churches '*(and not that only, but who was also chosen by the churches 


It is like saying, ‘We sent him 
with Titus as his companion.’ 
For the person here meant see 
remarks on p. 476. 

τὸν ἀδελφόν, ‘the brother 
whom you know,’ so xii. 18, 
where probably the same person 
is meant. 


ov ὃ ἔπαινος, ‘who has his 


praise. Comp. 1 Cor. iv. 5; 
Rom. 11. 29. 
ἐν τῷ εὐαγγελίῳ, ‘in the 


preaching, or ‘the sphere οἵ. 
the glad tidings of Christ,’ like 


ἐν χριστῷ: So x. 14; Phil. iv. 
3; 1 Thess, 11. 2. 
διὰ πασῶν τῶν ἐκκλησιῶν, 


‘through the whole range of 
congregations through which 1 
have passed.’ Compare ‘the 
care of all the Churches,’ xi. 28. 
These words are applied to St. 
Luke, in the longer version of 
the Ignatian Epistles, and by 
Jerome, in his commentary on 
the Epistle to Philemon, and his 
catalogue of ‘ Illustrious Men,’ 
alluding expressly to the written 
Gospel. But this is a misunder- 
standing of the words ἐν τῷ 
εὐαγγελίῳ. The error was first 
pointed out by Grotius. 

19 ov μόνον δέ, ‘and not only 
is he generally praised’ (for the 
abrupt construction comp. viii. 
5; Rom. ix. 10), ‘but he was 
specially selected for the very 
purpose of the contribution.’ 

χειροτονηθείςξ. χειροτονεῖν in 
classical Greek is properly ‘to 
vote by show of hands,’ then 
“to elect by show of hands,’ as 


χειροτονεῖν τινὰ στρατηγόν, Xen. 
Hell. vi. 2, 11, and hence used, 
in the passive voice 
especially, in contradis- 
tinction to λαγχάνειν, ‘ election 
by lot.’ χειροτονηθεὶς ἢ λαχών, 
Plato, Pol. 300, a. From this 
meaning of ‘deliberate’ as dis- 
tinct from ‘ chance selection,’ it 
came to signify ‘election’ or 
‘choice’ of any kind, whether by 
show of hands or not. Thus in 
Josephus, passim, as Ant. VI. iv. 
2; xii. 9, ὑπὸ τοῦ θεοῦ βασιλεὺς 
κεχειροτονημένος (see Wetstein, 
ad loc.), and in the N. Test. as 
here and in Acts xiv. 23, of the 
choice of presbyters by the Apo-. 
stles. Compare a similar trans- 
ference of the ancient forms of 
political speech to Christian life, 
in the case of ἐκκλησία and ἐπί: 
σκοπὸς in Greek, and ‘ordo,’ 
‘ordinatio,’ ‘ diocesis,’ in Latin. 
But from this use of the word 
in the Christian congregations, a 
new meaning sprang up in later 
Ecclesiastical Greek, ‘of election’ 
by imposition of hands, thus re- 
turning in some degree to its 
etymological sense. In this sense, 
probably, it is used in the sub- 
scriptions to 2 Tim. iv. 24; Tit. 
lil. 5, ἐπίσκοπον χειροτονηθέντα. 

ὑπὸ τῶν ἐκκλησιῶν, ‘by the 
congregations in which he is 
praised,’ referring back to πασῶν 
TOV ἐκκλησιῶν. 

συνέκδημος ἡμῶν, ‘to be my 
fellow-traveller,’ so Acts xix. 
29, speaking of Gaius and Ari- 
starchus. 

ἐν τῇ χάριτι ταύτῃ, ‘in the 


χειροτονεῖν. 
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συνέκδημος ἡ ἡμῶν "ἐν τῇ χάριτι ταύτῃ τῇ διακονουμένῃ ὑφ᾽ 
ἡμῶν πρὸς τὴν " τοῦ κυρίου δόξαν καὶ προθυμίαν “ἡμῶν), 
a στελλόμενοι τοῦτο, μή τις ἡμᾶς μωμήσηται ἐν τῇ a ρό- 


TYTL ταύτῃ τῇ διακονουμένῃ vd’ ἡμῶν" 


b Add αὐτοῦ. 


® σύν. 


© ὑμῶν. 


714 προνοοῦμεν γὰρ 


ἃ προνοούμενοι καλά. 


to travel with us with this grace, which is ministered by us to show the 
glory of the Lord and our ready mind), *°avoiding this, that no man 


should blame us in this plenty which is administered by us : 


matter of their contribution.’ 
See viii. 6, 7. 

τῇ διακονουμένῃ, ‘which is now 
in the process of ministration.’ 
» See viii. 4. 

There were two purposes to be 
answered by the contribution: 
(1) ‘The glory of the Lord;’ 
as we should say, the credit 
which would accrue to Christi- 
anity from the liberality of the 
Gentile Churches. Comp. Rom. 
xv. 16, ‘ministering the Gospel 
of God, that the offering up of 
the Gentiles might be acceptable.’ 
(2) The proof of the Apostle’s 
zeal for the Jewish Christians. 
Comp. Gal. ii. 10, ‘that we 
should remember the poor; the 
same which I also was forward 
(ἐσπούδασα) to do.’ 

20 στελλόμενοι properly be- 
στελλόμ-- longs to συνεπέμψαμεν, 
νοι. intimating that the rea- 
son of the Apostle’s sending the 
brother with Titus was to avoid 
cause for suspicion, two going 
instead of one. From xii. 18, it 
appears that he was charged 
with collecting money for ‘his 
own purposes, through the means 
of his companions ; and thus the 
‘brother’ here mentioned was 
added, first by the Churches at 
his own request, as a companion 
to himself, to act as a check 
upon his own conduct; next by 
himself, as a companion to Titus, 
to act_as a check on the conduct 








*lfor we 


of Titus. στελλόμενοι τοῦτο, 
‘drawing in, contracting this 
free indulgence of our feelings,’ 
as in classical Greek, for ‘ draw- 
ing in sails,’ ἱστία μὲν στείλαντο, 
Iliad, 1. 433; and as in the only 
other passage where it occurs in 
the N. T., 2 Thess. iii. 6: στέλ- 
λεσθαι ὑμᾶς, ‘to draw in your- 
selves.’ 

μή Tis μωμήσηται. See vi. 3, 
where the word occurs in a simi- 
lar context. 

ἐν TH ἀδρότητι ταύτῃ. 
is properly ‘thickness,’ 
as of snow; then ‘ful- 
ness,’ ‘ripeness,’ as of corn; then 
‘largeness’ of any kind, chiefly 
of body. Hence dépds in LXX. 
is used for the ‘rich’ or ‘ great,’ 
1 Kings i. 9; 2 Kings = 6, ἘΠ 
like ‘ proceres’ in Latin. , 

In the N. Test. the word oc- 
ctirs only here, and is used in ~ 
the sense of ‘abundance,’ as in 
Zosimus, quoted by Wetstein; 
in this passage, apparently to in- 
dicate the need there was for 
caution in dealing with a contri- 
bution so large as this promised 
to be. 

21 προνοοῦμεν yap καλά... .. 
ἀνθρώπων. These same words 
occur in Rom, xii. 17, in refer-_ 
ence to the heathen world. zpo- 
νοεῖσθαι is ‘to take precautions 
for.’ The words are taken from 
Prov. iii. 4 (LXX.): zpovood 


pe fee A ΄ 1] ΄ 
καλὰ ἐνώπιον κυρίου καὶ ἀνθρώπων, 


ἁδρότης 


ἁδρότης. 
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Ἂς ᾽ / as 2 ’ > ‘ Xe 5 7 Ε ,ὔ 
καλὰ οὐ μόνον ἐνώπιον κυρίου, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐνώπιον ἀνθρώπων. 
22 , δὲ 3 aA Ν LO x ον τον a 29 ΄ 

συνεπέμψαμεν ὃὲ αὐτοῖς τὸν ἀδελφὸν ἡμῶν, ὃν ἐδοκιμά- 
σαμεν ἐν πολλοῖς πολλάκις σπουδαῖον ὄντα, νυνὶ δὲ πολὺ 
σπουδαιότερον πεποιθήσει πολλῇ τῇ εἰς ὑμᾶς. 58 εἴτε ὑπὲρ 
Τίτου, κοινωνὸς ἐμὸς καὶ εἰς ὑμᾶς συνεργός" εἴτε ἀδελφοὶ 


provide for things good not only in the sight of the Lord, but also in the 
sight of men. * And we sent with them our brother, whom we many 
times in many things proved earnest, but now much more earnest, upon 
the great confidence felt in you. ** Whether [I speak] for Titus, he is 
my partner and fellow-worker concerning you: or our brethren, they are 


22 πεποιθήσει πολλῇ τῇ εἰς 
ὑμᾶς is to be connected with 
σπουδαιότερον : ‘ more earnest be- 
cause of the confidence in you 
inspired by Titus’s account.’ 

23 εἴτε ὑπὲρ Titov. He now 
winds up his account of the mes- 
sengers, with a general recom- 
mendation of them to the Corin. 
thian Church. After Τίτου must 
be supplied some such phrase as 
λέγω. For the use of εἴτε with 
independent nominatives, see 1 
Cor. xiii. 8: εἴτε γλῶσσαι. . 
εἴτε γνῶσις. 

κοινωνός is generally so used as 
to express in what the person 
participates, but here and in 
Philem. 17, standing alone, it 
must be ‘my intimate com- 
panion.’ 

καὶ εἰς ὑμᾶς συνεργός, ‘and 
especially my fellow-labourer to- 
wards you.’ 

ἀπόστολοι ἐκκλησιῶν, ‘ they are 
messengers of congre- 
gations.’ From _ the 
omission of the article, it is evi- 
dent that the stress is laid on 
ἐκκλησιῶν, to express the autho- 
rity with which they came ; by 
which, therefore, both the name- 
less brothers were appointed. - 

. This passage is one of the few 
where the word ἀπόστολος 15 ap- 
plied to any besides the Apostles 
of Christ. In Phil. ii, 25, it is 
. Ny Fr, 


αἰπόστολοι. 


Ὗ 





used of Epaphroditus, in Rom. 
xvi. 7, of Andronicus and Junia, 
and Acts xiv. 4, 14, of Barnabas. 
δόξα χριστοῦ. It is hard to say 
why this expression ‘the’ or 
‘a’ ‘glory of Christ,’ should be 
used so emphatically of these 
“brethren. It evidently expresses 
the same thought as the phrase 
πρὸς τὴν TOU κυρίου δόξαν, in verse 
19, ἃπα δοξάζοντες τὸν θεόν, in ix. 
18. This last passage seems to 
imply that the glory of Christ 
would in an especial manner be 
shown to the Jewish Christians 
by the zeal of the Gentile Chris- 
tians in their behalf; and the 
same is implied in the narrative 
of the Acts xv. 3, ‘the conver- 
sion of the Gentiles . . . caused 
great joy to all the brethren;’ 
and xxi. 19, ‘when James and 
the elders had heard what things 
God had wrought among the 
Gentiles by his ministry, they 
glorified the Lord.’ 
24 τὴν ἔνδειξιν, ‘ the display.’ 
καυχήσεως, ‘ny boast of your 
readiness.’ What this ‘boast’ 
was, appears more clearly from 
ix. 1, 2, 3, and the mention of it 
here marks the point of transition 
to a new subject. 
The construction of the parti- 
ciple for the imperative is fre- 
quent in St. Paul; see Rom. xii. 


9-19; Eph, iu. 18; Col, ii. 16, 


ΤΊ 
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94 8 > » 
ἡμῶν, ἀπόστολοι ἐκκλησιῶν, δόξα χριστοῦ. “τὴν οὖν ἐν- 
δειξιν τῆς ἀγάπης ὑμῶν καὶ ἡμῶν καυχήσεως ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν 
εἰς αὐτοὺς " ἐνδεικνύμενοι, εἰς πρόσωπον τῶν ἐκκλησιῶν. 


5. ἐνδείξασθε. καὶ εἰς. 


messengers of the Churches, the glory of Christ. ** Wherefore display ye 
to them the proof of your love and of our boasting on your behalf, in the 
face of the churches. 


PaRAPHRASE OF Cuap. VIII. 16—24. 


Before I proceed I must thank God, whose goodness I see before 
my eyes in the earnestness, equal to my own, which has taken 
possession of the inmost being of Titus ; for, though he received 
the entreaty which I made to him, yet it was from his own 
intense earnestness that of his own accord he determined to 
start on his journey to Corinth. As his companion, you will 
find the Christian friend who has his praise repeated in all the 
congregations where he has preached the glad tidings of Christ, 
and not only so, but was chosen by those congregations to travel 
with me whilst I was collecting this contribution, the contribu- 
tion which will redound to the glory of no less than Christ 
Himself, and will prove my zeal for the Christian poor in 
Judea. This precaution has been taken, to avoid any impu- 
tation of misappropriation of so large a sum, and in the wish, 
as it is said in the Proverbs, to look forward for the exhibition 
of what is good, not only before the Lord, but before men. 
And with these two I have sent another friend, my own com-' 
panion, whose earnestness I have proved often before, and now 
see to be yet more increased by his confidence in you. - Re- 
member, therefore, that Titus is my own intimate counsellor, 
and, as far as you are concerned, my active fellow-labourer ; 
and that the others are messengers of many Christian congre- 
gations, and are the glory of the name of Christ. Display to 
them, and in the presence of the congregations which have sent 
them, the truth of your love and of my boast of you. 


RA eee 


r 
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Two points are remarkable in this account of the mission :— 

First. The Apostle’s worldly prudence, in securing | τ, 
his own character from any unworthy attacks by the Apostle’s 
presence of constant companions. It exemplifies a Prudence. 
combination rarely seen, of common sense and sagacity with 
great enthusiasm, and as thus fulfilling our Lord’s precept, ‘ be 
ye wise as serpents and harmless as doves.’! He makes his 
spiritual voyage not with his sails full spread and filled, to 
catch every gust of his own impulse or of popular enthusiasm, 
but (as he here describes) ‘ drawn in’ and ‘ furled.’? Such was 
his conduct, as described in the Acts, when he argued with the 
Sanhedrin,? and effected his escape from the conspiracy,’ and 
appealed to the Emperor,‘ and.cheered the crew in the ship- 
wreck.® 

Secondly. The insight which is afforded into the outward 
administration of the Early Church. 

(1) We find, in the expressions ‘through all the 2. Admi- 
‘ Churches,’ ‘ messengers of Churches,’ a certain inter- aie 
communication between the different congregations. early 
They are not independent of each other, on the one Church. 
hand: and, on the other hand, they are not united to each 
other by any external polity. 

_ (2) The officers of the Church are elected by these congre- 
gations. This agrees with the form of election of the chief 
officers—‘ the Bishops,—which continued down to the fifth 
century. 

(3) They are elected for specific purposes; in this case for 
the administration of the alms of the Churches for the Christian 
poor in Jerusalem, and to travel with the Apostle. With this 
agree the frequent indications in the Acts, that (to use the 
words of Jeremy Taylor ®)‘ there was scarce any public design 
or grand employment, but the Apostolic men had a new ordi- 
nation to it, a new imposition of hands.’ 7 


1 Matt. x. 16. 5 Tbid. xxvii. 10, 22, 34. 

2 Acts xxill. 6. ὁ Works, vii. p. 43. 

Spibid. XXtii.. 17. 1 Compare Acts xiii. 1, xiv. 26, 
] Ibid. xxv. 11, xv. 40. 
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(4) This is the earliest detailed instance of the special 
missions on which the Apostle sent out his favourite and con- 
fidential companions at the head of other disciples, to arrange 
the affairs of a particular Church. What Titus does here at 
Corinth, is the same in kind as what he is afterwards charged 
to do at Crete,! returning when his work is ended. And the 
same may be said of the charge to Timotheus at Ephesus.? It 
is the first beginning of what in its permanent form became 
Episcopacy. 


1 Tit, 1-5, ii. 15. 3.1 Tim, iii. 1-vi. 21 ; 2 Tim. iv. 
* Tbid iii. 12, 21. 
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Tue SPIRIT IN WHICH THE COLLECTION IS TO BE MADE. 


Chap. IX. 1—15. 


ΙΧ. Ἰπερὶ μὲν γὰρ τῆς διακονίας τῆς εἰς τοὺς ἁγίους 


περισσόν μοί ἐστιν τὸ γράφειν ὑ Sp. 


"οἶδα yap τὴν προθυ- 


ἃ A 
μίαν ὑμῶν ἣν ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν καυχῶμαι Μακεδόσιν, ὅτι "Ayaia 


1For about the ministering to the saints it is superfluous for me to 


write to you: 


*for I know your readiness of mind of which I boast of 


you to the Macedonians, that Achaia has been prepared a year ago, and 


The Apostle now once more 
turns back to the collection itself, 
butreluctantly, asif he wasafraid 
that he should annoy them by im- 
portunity ; and hetherefore hangs 
what he has to say on the mis- 
sion of the brethren, which he 
has just mentioned ; and presses 
upon them (1) speed; ix. 1-5; 
(2) readiness; ix. 6, 7; (8) 
bounty; 8-15. 

IX. 1 περὶ μὲν yap τῆς δια- 
κονίας. This complication of 
thoughts is apparent in the con- 
struction of this first sentence. 
The sense required is, ‘I have 
made a boast concerning you to 
the Macedonian Churches, which 
I trust will not be nullified by 
your lukewarmness. For this 
reason, though knowing your 
zeal, I sent the brethren before- 
hand.’ Accordingly, the proper 
construction would be that ἔ- 
πεμψα δέ in verse 3 should have 
followed immediately on the men- 
tion of his ‘boast’ in vil. 24. 
But he wishes, after his manner, 
to state his approval of what they 
had done before he states his fear 
of what they were going to ne- 
glect; and therefore first ex- 
presses the confidence which had 
caused his boast. ‘ J speak of my 





boast and of my anxiety concern- 
ing it, for to urge upon you the 
contribution is needless.’ For 
similar constructions see viii. 12 ; 
“1 Cor. x. 1. 

The parenthesis thus intro- 
duced continues to verse 2, and 
the original sentence is resumed 
in ἔπεμψα δέ, ἴῃ 3, μέν may either 
have a relation to this δέ, as 
though the sentence were περὶ δὲ 
τῶν ἀδελφῶν οὐ περισσόν, Or May 
stand by itself to limit his words 
to the contribution, as in 1 Cor. 
v. 3. 

τὸ ypagew ... . περισσόν, ‘ my 
writing to you is superfluous.’ 

2 γάρ gives the reason for 
mepiccov—‘ 1 say superfluous, for 
I know your readiness.’ For the 
meaning of ’Ayaia, seei.l. For 
the fact of the preparation of 
the Corinthian Church in the 
past year, see vill. 10. The tense 
of παρεσκεύασται, and the en- 
treaty in the next verse that 
they would ‘be prepared’ (iva 
παρασκευασμένοι ἦτε), as though 
they were not now prepared, in- 
timate that the Apostle in his 
over confidence had overstated 
the case to the Macedonians ; 
and he now dwells on the fact 


“of his having done so with the 


486 SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP. IX. 3-5. 
παρεσκεύασται ἀπὸ πέρυσι, καὶ "ὁ "ὑμῶν ζῆλος ἠρέθισεν 
τοὺς πλείονας" "ἔπεμψα δὲ τοὺς ἀδελφούς, ἵνα μὴ τὸ 
καύχημα ἡμῶν τὸ ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν κενωθῇ ἐν τῷ μέρει " τούτῳ, 
ἵνα, καθὼς ἔλεγον παρεσκευασμένοι ἦτε, μή πως, & 2. 
θωσιν σὺν ἐμοὶ Μακεδόνες καὶ εὕρωσιν ὑμᾶς ἀπαρασκευ- 
άστους, καταισχυνθῶμεν ἡμεῖς (ἵνα μὴ λέγωμεν ὑμεῖς) ἐν 
5 Lachm. Ed. 1. τὸ. » Add ἐξ. 


your zeal provoked the greater part : *but I sent the brethren, lest our 
boasting of you should be in vain in this respect, that as I said ye may 
be prepared, ‘lest haply, if any Macedonians come with me and find you 
unprepared, we (that we say not ye) should be ashamed in this same 


view partly of not giving a cause 
of complaint to the Macedonians, 
partly of delicately giving another 
motive to the Corinthians to com- 
plete their work. That he should 
have made an over-statement is 
not to be wondered at, if we con- 
sider his eagerness and his love 
for the Church of Corinth, and 
it is paralleled by the hasty ex- 
clamation about the High Priest 
in Acts xxiii. 3-5. 

καὶ ὃ ὑμῶν ζῆλος ἠρέθισεν τοὺς 
πλείονας, ‘and it was by your 
zeal that the majority of the Ma- 
cedonian Christians were stimu- 
lated to their generosity,’ τοὺς 
πλείονας being the principal word 
in the sentence. 

ξῆλος, ‘zealous affection,’ see 
xi. ὃ. Lachmann, in his first 
edition, read τὸ ζῆλος, with B. (as 
in vill. 2, τὸ πλοῦτος). 

The ‘brethren’ (vii. 16-24) 
were sent beforehand, to prevent 
the appearanee of his having ex- 
aggerated the generosity of Co- 
rinth. 

κενωθῇ, ‘ nullified.” It is also 
joined with καύχημα, in 1 Cor. ix. 
15. 

ἐν τῷ μέρει τούτῳ, ‘in this 

matter,’ as distinguished from 
those other matters in viii. 11-- 
15, in which he knew that his 
boast Avould not be nullified. 





iva καθὼς ἔλεγον παρεσκευα- 
σμένοι ἦτε, ‘that you might be 
prepared, as I said that you were 
prepared.’ 

4 Μακεδόνες, ‘any Macedo- 
nians.’ This shows that the 
‘brothers,’ in viii. 17-24, were 
not Macedonians. Italso agrees 
with the fact that Macedonians 
did accompany him to Corinth. 
See Acts xx. 4. 

κατα ισχυνθῶμεν, 
having exaggerated.’ 

iva μὴ λέγωμεν ὑμεῖς. This, 
though put in parenthetically, is 
the real cause of this appeal, 
throwing upon them the respon- 
sibility of defending him. 

ἐν τῇ ὑποστάσει ταύτη. The 
omission of τῆς καυχήσεως (D3.E!. 
J.K. which probably copied them 
from xi. 17) in B. C_. DE Wage 
renders it necessary that ὑπόστα- 
σις here should mean, not ‘sub- 
stance’ or ‘solidity,’ as in 
Ps. Ixviii. 2 (LXX.); but as in 
Heb. in. 14, πιο ν Ps. XXXViil. 
7; Ezek. xix. 5, and the nume- 
rous passages quoted by Wetstein 
ad loc. from Polybius and Jo- 
sephus, ‘confidence,’ the fun- 
damental meaning of the word 
being ‘ firmness,’ ‘ something on 


‘ashamed of 


which to take one’s stand.’ 


5 παρακαλέσαι. See note on 


viii. 6. 
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τῇ ὑποστάσει ταύτῃ "" ° ἀναγκαῖον οὖν ἡγησάμην παρακα- 
λέσαι τοὺς ἀδελφούς, ἵνα προέλθωσιν " πρὸς ὑμᾶς καὶ 
προκαταρτίσωσιν τὴν “προεπηγγελμένην εὐλογίαν ὑμῶν 
ταύτην ἑτοίμην εἶναι οὕτως ὡς εὐλογίαν καὶ μὴ “ ὡς πλεο- 


. Add τῆς καυχήσεως. 
© προκατηγγελμένην. 


stedfastness. 


» εἰς͵ 
ἃ ὥσπερ. 


*Therefore I thought it necessary to exhort the brethren, 


that they should go before unto you and make up beforehand your bounty 
which was announced before, that the same might be ready as a matter 


mpoe\Owow . . . προκαταρτίσωσιν, 
ie. ‘ before the arrival of myself 
at Corinth. προεπηγγελμένην, 


“before my arrival in Mace. 
Sdonia, as in ix. 1, 2, 3. The 
word πρό is thus thrice repeated 
emphatically, as though he had 
said, ‘my watchword is, Before- 
hand, Beforehand, Beforehand.’ 
Compare the same sense of it in 
xiii. 2. 
Εὐλογία is used in this Section 
(as nowhere else in the N.T’.) in 
the peculiar sense of 
a ‘gift,’ like χάρις: 
gift, or the spirit of giving, is 
regarded by the Apostle both as 
in itself a gift and blessing of God, 


EvaAoyia 
‘ eae 


and as calling down the blessing 


of God upon him that gives. 
Compare ‘ It is more blessed (μα- 
κάριον) to give than to receive’ 
(Acts xx. 35); and also, 


‘It blesseth him that gives and_ 


_ him that takes.’ 
The LXX. employ it indifferently 
for ‘gift’ and ‘blessing,’ as in 
~ Gen. σι. ΠῚ OF the gift of 
Jacob to Hsau; as a translation 
of 7393, a “plessing.’ In Prov, 
xi. 25, ‘a generous mind’ is ex- 
pressed by 373 WD), ‘a soul of 
: blessing,’ Originally the blend- 
ing of the two ideas arose from 
the fact that every blessing or 
‘ praise of God or man was in 1 the 
East (as still to a great extent) 
‘accompanied by a gift (the mo- 


the 





dern lakhshish) ; and every gift 
suggested the expectation of some 
other gift or advantage in return. 

The Apostle with thisnew word 
opens a new subject, namely, the 
Freedom of spirit in which the con- 
tribution should be made. In 
doing this he takes advantage of 
the especial sense which εὐλογία 
had now acquired as equivalent 
to εὐχαριστία. (Compare the pa- 
rallel passages εὐχαριστήσας, Luke 
xxil. 17; εὐλογήσας, Mark xiv. 
22 ; and see notes on 1 Cor. x.16. ) 
: Your gift is called a “ blessing "ἢ 

or * thanksgiving,” let it then be 
made as a free thank-offering 
from the abundance of the bless. 
ings which God has given, and 
not as a payment, which you 
covet, and which you grudge.’ 
As the Divine blessing (εὐλογία) 
is identified with the ready gift, 
so human covetousness (πλεονε- 
gia) is identified with the un- 
willing ΟἹ, 

6 τοῦτο δέ. Understand φημί, 
as 1 Cor. vii. 29, ‘this is what 
I mean.’ 

The metaphor of sowing and 
reaping is, in the Hpistles, almost 


_always applied to contributions 


and alms. See note on 1 Cor. 
re agg UU 

ἐπ᾽ εὐλογίαις, ‘on the condition 
of blessings,’ or ‘large gifts; ’ 
comp. 1 Cor. ix. 10,én’ ἐλπίδι ἀρο- 
τριῶν. ‘These are the terms on 


488 SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP. IX. 6—11. 
νεξίαν. “τοῦτο δὲ (ὁ σπείρων φειδομένως. φειδομένως καὶ 


θερίσει. καὶ ὁ σπείρων ἐπ᾽ εὐλογίαις ἐπ᾽ εὐλογίαις. καὶ 
θερίσει) ἕκαστος καθὼς " προήρηται τῇ καρδίᾳ, μ μὴ ἐκ 
λύπης ἣ ἐξ ἀνάγκης" ‘Thapov γὰρ δότην ἀγαπᾷ ὁ θεός. 
δ᾽ δυνατεῖ δὲ ὁ θεὸς πᾶσαν χάριν περισσεῦσαι εἰς ὑμᾶς, 
ἵνα ἐν παντὶ πάντοτε πᾶσαν αὐτάρκειαν ἔχοντες, περισ- 
σεύητε εἰς πᾶν ἔργον ἀγαθόν, " καθὼς γέγραπται ᾿Εσκόρ- 


5. προαιρεῖται. > δυνατός. 

of bounty and not οὗ covetousness. But there is this (‘he that soweth 
sparingly, sparingly shall he also reap, and he that soweth bountifully, 
bountifully shall he also reap’), 7every one according as he purposeth in 
his heart, not out of sorrow or of necessity : *for ‘ God loveth a cheerful 
giver.’ And God is able to make every grace abound towards you, that 
ye at every time having every sufficiency in every thing may abound to 


every good work,° as it is written, ‘he dispersed abroad, he gave to the. 


which we give and on which he 
shall receive ;’ as in Luke vi. 38, 
‘Give, and it shall be given 
unto you ; good measure, pressed 
down.’ 

7 ἕκαστος, 1.6. διδότω. 

προήρηται, ‘has chosen freely,’ 
according to its classical sense in 
Arist. Ethics, iii. 2. 

τῇ καρδίᾳ, ‘in his own imner- 
most being :’ see note on viii. 16. 

λύπης .. . ἀνάγκης. These two 
words explain πλεονεξίαν --- from 
a feeling of grief or of necessity,’ 
as opposed to the cheerfulness 
which the Apostle always makes 
an essential part of alms-giving 
(see note on vill. 2; Rom. xii. 8), 
which he here justifies by a refer- 
ence td Prov. xxii. 8: ἄνδρα ida- 
pov καὶ δότην εὐλογεῖ θεός (LXX.). 

8 He expands the reason for 
giving liberally. 6 θεός refers 
back to 6 θεός in verse 7. 

πᾶσαν χάριν, ‘every gift.’ It 
is used generally, both for what 
God gives to them, and for what 
they give to others, as εὐλογία in 
verse 6. 


περισσεῦσαι, ‘make to over- 





᾽ 


flow.’ For.this active sense see 
on iv. 15, 


The accumulation of πᾶσιν, é 


παντὶ, πάντοτε, πᾶσαν, πᾶν. is re- 
markable. The stress is on περισ- 
σεύητε as connected with περισ- 
cevoa,—‘* He .can make your 
wealth overflow, so that having 
a sufficiency (αὐτάρκειαν, see 1 
Tim. vi. 6; Phil. iv. 11) for your- 
selves, you may overflow in good 
deeds to others.’ 

9 καθὼς γέγραπται, ‘so as to 
exemplify the saying in Ps. exii. 
(LXX. cxi.) 9,’ ‘The man‘ who 
fears God gives bountifully, and 
yet has more to give always,’ 
the stress being thus “<i; τὸν 
laid on the last words, αἰῶνα, 
μένει εἰς τὸν αἰῶνα, ‘ abides for 
ever,’ ‘is never to be exhausted.’ 
Compare Heb. vii. 16, 17, where 
the immortality of Melchizedek’s 
priesthood is argued in like man- 
ner from the expression ‘for ever’ 
(εἰς τὸν αἰῶνα) in Ps. ex. 4. 

ἐσκόρπισεν, ‘scattered,’ is the 
link with the context of the 
Apostle, as suggested by the 


image of sowing, begun in verse 


ee 
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106 δὲ ἐπιχορηγῶν “σπόρον τῷ σπείροντι καὶ 
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TOV αιωνα. 
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, > “ 
δικαιοσύνη αὐτοῦ μένει εἰς 


Ε 9 a b , \ A PAN , 
ἄρτον εἰς βρῶσιν " χορηγήσει καὶ πληθυνεῖ τὸν σπόρον 
lal Ν lal lal 
ὑμῶν καὶ “αὐξήσει τὰ “γενήματα τῆς δικαιοσύνης ὑμῶν. 
Ν / “Ὁ y 
Ney παντὶ πλουτιζόμενοι εἰς πᾶσαν ἁπλότητα, ἥτις Ka- 


® σπέρμα. 
© αὐξῆσαι. 


poor, his righteousness remaineth for ever.’ 


» xopnynoa καὶ πληθύναι. 


γεννήματα. 


10Now he that supplieth 


seed to the sower will both supply bread for food, and multiply your 


seed and increase the fruits of your righteousness. 


6, and continued in 9 : and shows 
that in the Apostle’s mind, as well 
as in the Psalmist’s, the nomina- 
tive case is ‘ the liberal man.’ 

ἡ δικαιοσύνη, ‘righteousness,’ 
here, and in 10, is used 
in the same sense as in 

the LXX., Psalm cxi. 9, namely, 
‘“beneficence.’ See note on 1 
Cor, xiii. p. 241. Comp. the 
reading δικαιοσύνην for ἐλεημο- 
. σύνην, in Matt. vi. 1. 

10 ὃ δὲ ἐπιχορηγῶν. He here 
resumes, after his quotation, the 
thought of verse 8: ‘ But, if you 
so scatter, He that supplies the 
wants of the sower and consumer 
in the natural world, will supply 
yours also.’ 

ἐπιχορηγῶν, from its primary 
sense of ‘supplying the chorus,’ 

is hence applied to any 
supply of ademand, and 
in the N. Test. is always used of 
the help rendered by God toman. 
See Gal. 11. 5 ; Col. 11. 19; 2 Pet. 
ee 

σπόρον τῷ σπείροντι Kal ἄρτον 
εἰς βρῶσιν 186 suggested by the 
use of these very words in the 
comparison of the word of God 
to the rain in Isa. lv. 10 (LXX.). 

τὰ γενήματα τῆς δικαιοσύνης 
ὑμῶν (‘the fruits of your righte- 
ousness’ or ‘beneficence’) is 


δικαιοσύνη. 


ἐπιχορηγεῖν. 


-ριστίαν 


Being enriched in 


suggested by Hos. x. 12, where 
the whole passage turns τὰ γενή- 
like this on the meta- #27 
phor of sowing: σπείρατε ἑαυτοῖς 
tis δικαιοσύνην, τρυγήσατε εἰς Kap- 
πὸν ζωῆς, φωτίσατε ἑαυτοῖς φῶς 
γνώσεως, ἐκζητήσατε τὸν κύριον 
ἕως τοῦ ἐλθεῖν γενήματα δικαιοσύ- 
νης ὑμῖν. ΑΒ σπόρον refers to the 
harvest, γενήματα refers to the 
vintage, the word being used in 
later Greek, and in the N. Test. 
generally (see Matt. xxvi. 29; 
Mark xiv. 25), in the sense of 
‘fruit.’ καρπός is applied to this 
same collection of alms, Rom. 
xv. 28, 


Compare 1 Cor. ui. 6: ‘I 
planted; Apollos watered; but 
God gave the increase.’ 

II πλουτιζόμενοι may be con- 
nected with ἔχοντες and περισ- 
σεύητε in verse 8, but is rather 
an instance of the Apostle’s free 
use of participles for indicatives 
or imperatives, as in vill. 24. 

ev παντί and εἰς πᾶσιν are ac- 
cumulated upon each other as in 
verse l. 

ἁπλότητα, see note on viil. 2. 

ἥτις κατεργάζεται δι’ ἡμῶν εὐχα- 
θεῷ, ‘your liberality 
by its contributions produces 
through us who administer it, 
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τεργάζεται δι ἡμῶν εὐχαριστίαν "[τφ] θεῷ © ὅτι ἡ δια- 
. κονία τῆς λειτουργίας ταύτης οὐ μόνον ἐστὶν προσαναπλη- 
ροῦσα τὰ ὑστερήματα τῶν ἁγίων, ἀλλὰ καὶ περισσεύουσα 
διὰ πολλῶν εὐχαριστιῶν τῷ "θεῷ" "διὰ. τῆς δοκιμῆς τῆς 
διακονίας ταύτης δοξάζοντες τὸν "θεὸν ἐ ἐπὶ τῇ ὑποταγῇ τῆς 
ὁμολογίας ὑμῶν εἰς τὸ εὐαγγέλιον τοῦ χριστοῦ καὶ ἁπλό- 


9 Lachm. Ed. 1. εὐχαρ. θεῷ (ὅτι. . . τῷ χριστῷ), καὶ διὰ. 

everything to all liberality, which worketh through us thanksgiving to 
God !*that the ministration of this service not only is filling up the wants 
of the saints, but abounding also by many thanksgivings unto God : 
18they by the proof of this ministration glorifying God for the subjection 
of your confession in regard to the gospel of Christ, the liberality of your 





thankfulness from those who re- 
ceive it.’ 

τῷ θεῷ, ‘towards God,’ gives 
the religious turn which he im- 
mediately follows up in the next 
sentence. 

12 ἡ διακονία, see vill. 4. λει- 
τουργεῖν, λειτουργία, are 
used in Rom. xy. 27, of 
this very contribution, and in 
Phil. ii. 80, of a similar one. 
The sense is as in.classical Greek 
of a ‘public service,’ but here 
restricted by later use to religi- 
ous services. By its combina- 
tion here with ‘thanksgiving to 
God,’ it may have a sense cor- 
responding to the priestly ser- 
vice, performed iu the Temple by 
the priests offering victims, in the 
Christian Church by the people 
offering good deeds and praise. 
Compare the same connexion of 
thought, Heb. xiii. 15, ‘by this 
we offer continually the sacrifice 
of praise to God, that is, the 
fruit (comp. γενήματα in verse 
10) of our lips, giving thanks to 
His name. But to do good and 
to communicate forget not; for 
with such sacrifices God is well 
pleased.’ 


προσαναπληροῦσα. 


λειτουργία. 


‘supplying 





by addition,’ only used here, and 
in ἐπ} Ὁ): 

περισσεύουσα διὰ πολλῶν εὖχα- 
ριστῶν τῷ θεῷ. “ Overflowing 
beyond its immediate object of 
relieving want through the many 
thanksgivings which it causes to 
be sent up to God.’ 

Lachmann, in his 2nd Kd., 
reads τῷ θεῷ (C. 1). G.), in his 
Ist Ed. τῷ χριστῷ (B.); and on — 
the same grounds, in his first re- 
tains, and in the second omits, 
καί before διά in verse 15. 

13 This sentence, like the one 
immediately preceding in verse 
11, is without grammatical con- 
nexion: δοξάζοντες relates to 
πολλῶν, as πλουτιζόμενοι to ὑμῶν. 

διὰ τῆς δοκιμῆς τῆς διακονίας, 
‘through the experience of this 
service.’ 

δοξάζοντες τὸν θεόν, ! see vill. 23. 

ἐπὶ τῇ ὑποταγῇ τῆς ὁμολογίας 
ὑμῶν εἰς τὸ εὐαγγέλιον τοῦ χριστοῦ. 
‘They glorify God for the obe- 
dience which belongs to the con- 


fession of your faith, in regard to 


the Gospel of Christ.’ For the 
use of ὁμολογία, In oa sense, see 
1 Tim. vi. 12: Jems ae iv. 
14, x. 23, in all cases ratada fur 
‘the profession of Christianity.’ 
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A ’ Ν Ν 5 “ 
THTL τῆς κοινωνίας εἰς αὐτοὺς καὶ εἰς πάντας, “kat αὐτῶν 


δεήσει ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν ἐπιποθούντων ὑμᾶς, διὰ τὴν ᾿ὑπερβάλ- 
λουσαν χάριν τοῦ θεοῦ ἐφ᾽ ὑμῖν. 1" χάρις" τῷ θεῷ ἐπὶ τῇ 
ἀνεκδιηγήτῳ αὐτοῦ δωρεᾷ. 


® Add δέ. 


communication in regard to them and in regard to all, '‘and themselves 
by their prayer for you longing after you because of the exceeding grace 
of God [seen] upon you. 'Grace* be unto God for His unspeakable gift. 


® Or ‘ thanks.’ 


εἰς TO εὐαγγέλιον τοῦ χριστοῦ. | they hear of the exceeding gift 
See ii. 12. It gives the religious which God has worked in you.’ 


ground of thankfulness, as εἰς In these four last verses, the 
αὐτούς in the next clause gives | Apostle throws himself forward 
the human ground. into the time when at Jerusalem 


ἁπλότητι τῆς κοινωνίας (not | he should receive the thanks of 
‘the sincerity of their commu- | the Jewish Christians for this 
nion,’ but) as in vill. 2, ‘the li- | contribution, and thereby witness 
berality of their communication.’ | the completion of the harmony 

εἰς αὐτοὺς Kat εἰς πάντας, ‘to | between the Jewish and Gentile 
the Jewish Christians, as if to | Churches. Hence the impas- 
them, then to all.’ sioned thanksgiving for what 

14 καὶ αὐτῶν, . . . ἐφ᾽ ὑμῖν. | else seems an inadequate occa- 
This is another independent sen- | sion. Compare the abrupt intro- 
tence, following out in sense, | duction of similar thanksgivings 
though not in grammar, the pre- | in Rom. ix. 5, xi. 33-36; 1 Cor. 
ceding: ‘And they, with prayer | xv. 57; Gal. i. 5; Eph. iu. 20; 
for you, long to see you, because | 1 Tim. i. 17. 





PARAPHRASE OF CHap. IX. 1--15. 


I have spoken of the boast which I made concerning you to the 
Macedonian Churches. Ihave urged you to receive the mission 
of Titus with Christian love. I might have urged upon you 

“more directly the duty of preparing the contribution ; but I 
have not done so; because the very ground of that boast was 
my confidence in your zeal, which led me to make the boast that 
even a year ago the contribution was prepared, on the faith of 
which the great mass of the Macedonian collection has been 
made. Titus and his companions were sent for this very reason 
that you might be fully prepared ; lest I should appear to have 
exaggerated what you had done, and lest any Macedonian 
Christians, who may accompany me to Corinth, should think 
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that they have been deceived, and so I, or rather you, should 
have cause to blush for what Isaid. Therefore my injunction 
to the brethren was to be beforehand in arriving at Corinth, to 
be beforehand in preparing the contribution, as I have been 
beforehand in announcing it ; remembering that, according to 
the language of the Old Testament, such a contribution is a 
blessing—a blessing both to the givers and receivers, and there- 
fore to be given willingly and plentifully, as though it were 
something which you were glad to part with, not something which 
you were grasping to keep. What I mean is this :—That all 
contributions are, according to the well-known figure, like seed 
sown ; if sown sparingly, there is a scanty harvest ; if plenti- 
fully, as men shower down blessings, then there will be aharvest 
of blessings. And in such contributions let every one give 
according to the free choice of his own heart and conscience ; 
as the Proverbs declare, it is only a cheerful giver whom God 
loves and blesses. And the God who so loves a cheerful giver, 
is able to make an overflowing not of one only but of every hind 
of gift; so that, not in one matter only, but in every matter, 
not at one time only, but at every time, you may have for your- 
selves, not one hind only, but every hind of sufficiency ; and 
that you may in your turn overflow, not in one kind only, but 
in every hind, of good work. As the Psalmist describes of the 
good man how he * scatters, and gives to the poor, and yet his 
beneficence remains inexhaustible for all time ;’ and as Isaiah 
describes the word of God like the rain which always supplies 
“ seed to the sower and bread for food, so He will surely supply 
and multiply the harvest of your good deeds, and the vintage of 
your benevolence ; and thus you will have riches of every kind 
to spend on every kind of liberality. Thus the result will bea 
great thanksgiving, not only in the sight of man, but of God ; 
not only anecessary supply of the wants of the Christian poor, 
but an overflowing, as in a sacred service, of many thanks- 
givings to Christ: those who experience the benefits of this 
contribution will offer glory to God for your obedience to the 
confession which you made in the service of the glad tidings 
of Christ, for the liberality of your communication in the 
service of themselves and of all Christians ; and in their prayers 
they will long to see you for the favour which God manifests 
so greatly to you and through you to them, and which calls forth 
in me one last thanksgiving jor the gift, great beyond words 
to express, in the fulfilment of this mission. : 
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IN concluding this Section, two points are to be remarked : 

I. The great stress laid by the Apostle on the 
contribution of the Corinthian Church. - He had ee 
warned them in the First Epistle! to have it ready ; contribu- 
he had ‘boasted’ of their preparations, making the Rest si 
very most of it that he could to the Churches of thian 
Macedonia; by that boast the Macedonian Churches Uhpzel 
had chiefly been stimulated to make exertions, which, by the 
time that he wrote this Epistle, had been very great, almost 
beyond their means. He now devotes a whole section of an 
important Epistle solely to this subject; he sends Titus, the 
most energetic and fervent of his companions, with the view of 
urging the completion of the collection ; * he joins with him two 
Christians, distinguished for their’zeal, known through all the 
congregations through which he had passed, tried by himself in 
many difficulties, messengers of many Churches, ‘ the glory of 
Christ Himself.’> He heaps entreaty upon entreaty that they 
will be ready, that they will be bountiful. He promises the 
fulness of God’s blessings upon them if they persevere: & he 
anticipates a general thanksgiving to God and Christ, and an 
ardent affection for them, from those whom they relieve ;7 he 
compares the contribution to no less than the gifts of God 
Himself, as though it were itself an especial gift of God and 
could only be expressed by the same word (‘ grace,’ “ bless- 
ing’);® he urges them to it by an appeal to the suffering life 
of Christ ;° he utters solemn thanksgivings to God for the zeal 
which Titus showed in the matter, and for the ‘ unspeakable 
ΟἿ itself.!° Finally, when on arriving at Corinth, he found 
the gift completed," it determined his course to Jerusalem 12 in 
spite of his ardent desire 15 to visit Rome and Spain, and in spite 
of the many dangers and difficulties of which he was warned 
upon his road; for the sake of taking this contribution he was 


1 1 Cor, xvi. 1-4. Ema. h,, 7.) 9, ἧς, 5,6, 

® 2 Cor. ix. 2. 9 2 Cor. viii. 9. 

ὅδ. viii, 2, 3. τ τ 0G, ix. 15: 

* ΙΗ Ὁ. 27. Hoi. xv..26. 

5 viii. 18, 22, 23. 1 Cor: xvi. 4. 

6 ix. 4, 5, 6-10. _ 38 Rom. xv. 23, 24, i: 10, 11. 
7 


ix. 11-14, 
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‘bound in spirit,’ he was ‘ready to die for the name of the 
Lord Jesus;’! and if he should succeed in finding that it was 
‘acceptable,’ then, and not before, he could ‘come with joy ’ 
and ‘ refresh himself’ with the Christians of the West.? 

The reasons which invested this contribution with such im- 
portance, are probably to be found in the fact that he had been 
expressly charged, as a condition of his separate Apostleship 
tu the Gentiles, with making this collection* for the Jewish 
Christians. Hence he would be doubly anxious to present it, 
especially that part of it which came from the capital of Greece, 
from his own chief and favourite Church, and the place of his 
longest residence in Europe. It was a proof of his influence 
over them, and was also a peace-offering‘ from the greatest of 
the Gentile Churches to the greatest of the Jewish, a recogni- 
tion of the spiritual blessings which had proceeded from Jeru- 
salem.> His ardour in the cause thus belongs to the same 
impassioned love for his country and people, which shows itself 
with hardly less vehemence, though in a more general form, in 
the Epistle to the Romans: ‘I could wish myself accursed 
from Christ for his brethren’s sakes.’® ‘ My heart’s desire 
and prayer to God is, that they might be saved.’’ ‘ Hath 
God cast Pray his people? God forbid. For I also am an 
Israelite.’ 

This unexpected burst of Jewish enthusiasm thus occurring 
in the midst of an address to his own especial converts, is a 
touching proof how, in a strange land, he still remembered 
Zion ; how the glories of the Apostleship had not extinguished 
the generous feelings of the Jewish patriot; how tender the 
recollection which, unlike the proverbial bitterness of converts 
and renegades, he still cherished for the Church of his nativity, 
and the land of his people. 

II. This Section shows that the community of goods, de- 
scribed in Acts ii. 44, iv. 32, had even already come to be 
observed only in spirit ; and that the idea of Christian equality 
required not an absolute uniformity, but a mutual co- -operation 
and assistance. It could no longer be said that ‘none among 
believers possessed aught of his own; ;’ or that ‘none lacked.’ 
There were rich Christians and poor Christians. The only 


1 Acts xx. 22, 23, xxi. 4, 10, 13. 5 Rom. xv. 27. 
2 Rom. xv. 32. ® Ibid. ix. 3. 
8 Gal. ii. 10. » bids ἡ. 


4 Swpopopia, Rom, xv. 91. Ὁ S ΤΡΙα sap, 
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question that arose was the regulation of their mutual relations 
and duties. Such an undoubted instance of change in regard 
to one of the most important institutions of the early Church, 
is valuable as a warring against laying too much stress on ad- 
herence to the letter of any of them. Of a like kind is the in- 
ference to be drawn from the Apostle’s declarations of the duty 
of almsgiving. 

Almsgiving was not a duty peculiar to the Christian re- 
ligion. It is urged as a religious obligation equally Mogi 
in the Jewish observances before, and the Mussul- cai view of 
man precepts since, the coming of Christ. But this Al™sgiv- 
passage, whilst it agrees with the general spirit of Ori- σ᾽ 
ental religion in exalting munificence to a high rank amongst 
the gifts of God, differs from the merely mechanical view 
which the Pharisaic Jews, the Koran, and in a later time 
some of the medizval saints, have held concerning it. They 
have dwelt on the amount bestowed as in itself drawing down 
the Divine blessing. The Apostle, even in his undisguised 
eagerness to obtain the largest possible contribution, insists 
with no less eagerness on the spirit in which it is given. 
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as ASSERTION OF HIS INTENTION TO EXERT HIS 
APOSTOLICAL AUTHORITY. 


Chap. X—XIII. 
WITH A DIGRESSION (x. 6—xit. 10) 


VINDICATING HIS AUTHORITY AND CHARACTER AGAINST THE CHARGES OF 
THE FALSE TEACHERS. 


THE transition from the first to the second part of the Epistle 
_ isso marked that it might almost be thought to be 
Change in τἄρα ΝΣ της 
this ρου. ἃ distinct composition. The conciliatory and affec- 
tion of the tionate strain of entreaty which pervaded the first 
Bee part is here exchanged for a tone of stern command, 
and almost menace: there is still the same expression of de- 
votion to the Corinthian Church; but it is mixed with a lan- 
guage of sarcasm and irony which has parallels in the First 
Epistle,! but none up to this point in the Second. With this 
change in the general tone agrees also the change in details. 
Instead of the almost constant use of the first person plural to 
express his relations to the Corinthians, which pervaded the 
first part of the Epistle, he here almost invariably, and in some 
instances ? with unusual emphasis, employs the first person sin- 
gular; the digressions no longer go off to general topics, but 
revolve more and more closely round himself: the Corinthians 
are no longer commended? for their penitent zeal, but re- 
buked 4 for their want both of love and penitence. The con- 
fident hopes® which he had expressed for the future are 
exchanged for the most gloomy forebodings.® 
What is the change that has come over the spirit of his 
Possible Epistle? ἃ. momentary doubt might. be suggested 
solutions. whether it ‘was not an intermediate fragment be- 
tween the First and Second Epistles, transposed by mistake to 





11 Cor. iv. 8-10, vi. 3-8, ix. * xii. 15, 20, 21. 
1-16, xv. 4. ἢ vil. 9-16. 
Ξκ ἈΠ 50...19; xii. 20. 
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this part of the Apostolic writings. But this is forbidden, as 
well by a comparison both of the general character and the 
details of the two portions of the Epistle. In spite of their 
many differences, yet the resemblance between them is greater 
than between any other two portions of the Apostle’s writings ; 
the abruptness of the digression, xi. 7-15, xii. 1, is paralleled 
only by such as 11. 14-16, iv. 2-6, vi. 14, vil. 2; and the 
topics, although treated much more personally, are still the 
same. Compare iii. 1, and x. 13-18; ii. 17, and xu. 14-19. 

Another solution might be, that in this part of the Epistle 
he is occupied with a different section of the Corinthian 
Church; namely, the false teachers and their adherents. But 
although this holds a much more prominent place than in the 
former part, it is evident from x. 8, xi. 1-9, xi. 11-15, xiii. 
11, 12, that he is still, on the whole, addressing the same body 
as in chapters 1.—x1. 

Rejecting, therefore, any attempt to separate this portion of 
the Epistle from the rest, there still is nothing improbable in 
supposing a pause, whether of time or of thought, before the ᾿ 
beginning of the tenth chapter. It may be that in the inter- 
val news had come again from Corinth, indicating a relapse of 
fervour on the partof the Church at large, and a more decided 
opposition to him on the part of the Jewish section of the 
Church. Or, after the full outpouring of his heart, he may 
have returned to the original impression which the arrival of 
Titus had removed; as the time of his visit either actually 
drew nearer, or was more forcibly impressed upon his imagina- 
tion, he was again haunted by the fear already expressed (11. 1), 
that he should have to visit them, not in love, but in anger. 
Such a feeling of fear, at any rate, is the basis of this, as that 
of gratitude was the basis of the first, portion of the Epistle; 
it is from this that he starts (x. 1-7), from this the digressions 
fly off (x. 12, xii. 10), and to this his conclusion returns (xii. 
Pi xt. 13). 

[The argument of this portion is so personal, and so closely en- 
tangled together, that it has been found necessary to follow a some- 


what different arrangement in the position assigned to the general 
remarks. | 
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SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP. X, 1-4. - 


wn “ ε Ὁ“ ἣν Lal 
x. 1Abrds δὲ ἐγὼ Παῦλος παρακαλῶ ὑμᾶς διὰ τῆς 

oA - “ a ἃ, Ν , 
"πραὕτητος Kal ἐπιεικείας τοῦ χριστοὶ, OS KATA πρόσωπον 


® πραύότητος5. 


1Now I Paul myself exhort you by the meekness and gentleness of 
Christ, who in face am downcast among you, but being absent am bold 





X. 1 Αὐτὸς δὲ ἐγὼ Παῦλος. 
This emphatic stress on 
his own person is the fit 
introduction to the portion of the 
Epistle which, beyond any other 
part of his writings, is to lay open 
his individual life and character. 
‘Look at me: it is no longer in 
conjunction with others that 1 ad- 
dress you; it is not as at the be- 
ginning of the Hpistle “ τς and 
Timotheus ;”’ but Paul alone— 
that Paul who is charged with 
making empty boasts; he now 
places himself before you, with 
all his human feelings of love and 
tenderness, to warn and entreat 
you not to drive bim to extremi- 
ties.’ 

The only other passages where 
a similar phrase occurs, are in 
Gal. v. 2,‘ Behold, I Paul say to 
you, that if ye be circumcised, 
Christ shall profit you nothing ;’ 
Philemon 19, ‘I Paul have writ- 
ten it with mine own hand;’ 
Eph. iii. 1, ‘I Paul the prisoner 
of Christ.’ 

It might be inferred from this 
that this portion of the Epistle, 
like that to the Galatians and 
Philemon, was, contrary to his 
usual custom, written by hisown 
hand. 

διὰ τῆς πραὕὔτητος Kal ἐπιεικείας 
τοῦ χριστοῦ. Compare Rom. xii. 
ete nil, tee 

The force of the expression 


*T Paul.’ 


here, however, is more personal. 
One would expect that .,.,, 

he was going to entreat gentleness 
them, by the example % Ch 
of Christ, to be forgiving and 
forbearing towards him ; but the 
context shows the sense to be, 
‘You know, and I know, how 
meek and forbearing was Christ ; 
do not provoke me into even an 
apparent deviation from that 
example, by a misconduct which 
will compel me to use severity.’ 
ἐπιεικεία, ἐπιεικής, are always used 
in the N. Test. in contradistinc- 
tion to violence or irascibility. 
mpaitns is generally used of 
gentleness, in contradistinction to 
severity or anger; see 1 Cor. iv. 
21. The appeal to the example 
of Christ indicates that the 
Apostle had before his mind, not 
merely the general idea of per- 
fection, but the definite historical 
character of gentleness and pa- 
tience as exhibited in the Gospel 
narratives. Matt. xi. 29; Luke 
Xxill. 94. 

The construction here is con- 
fused. The sentence; if com- 
pleted, would have required after 
παρακαλῶ some clause expressing 
that they were not to exasperate 
him But (with a transition 
somewhat similar to that in 
Eph. i. 1-iv. 1) he recommences 
the sentence in verse 2 with 
δέομαι δέ, and thus the joint 
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μὲν ταπεινὸς ἐν ὑμῖν, ἀπὼν δὲ θαρρῶ εἰς ὑμᾶς: “δέομαι 
δὲ τὸ μὴ παρὼν θαρρῆσαι τῇ πεποιθήσει ἡ λογίζομαι 
τολμῆσαι € ἐπί τινας τοὺς λογιζομένους ἡ ἡμᾶς ὡς κατὰ σάρκα 


περιπατοῦντας. 


3 ἐν σαρκὶ γὰρ περιπατοῦντες οὐ κατὰ 


σάρκα στρατευόμεθα ᾿(τὰ γὰρ ὅπλα τῆς στρατείας ἡμῶν 


toward you : 


*but I pray that being present I may not be bold with that 


confidence wherewith I think to be bold against some who reason of us 


as if we walked according to the flesh. 


5’For though we walk in the 


flesh, we do not war according to the flesh *(for the weapons of our war- 


sense of the whole is: ‘I entreat 
you, or rather, I pray that you 
may not force me to transfer my 
confidence in my power from the 
times when I am absent to the 
times when I am present with 
you.’ For a similar interchange 
of παρακαλῶ and δέομαι see v. 20, 
21, vi. 1, viii. 4. 

παπεινός, ‘downcast,’ as in vii. 
6; compare 1 Cor. ii. 3, ‘ with 
much fear and trembling, and in 
weakness.’ 

θαρρῶ εἰς ὑμᾶς, ‘I am con- 
fident in my power against you,’ 
in a different sense therefore 
from θαρρῶ ἐν ὑμῖν, vil. 16. 

κατὰ πρόσωπον is ‘ face to face,’ 


in opposition to ἀπών, as in. 


] Cor. xii. 
πρόσωπον. 

2 τὸ μὴ παρὼν θαρρῆσαι. The 
article expresses, ‘this is what I 
ask ;’ the nominative is used, 
because the Apostle is speaking 
of himself. 

λογίζομαι, opposed to Aoy- 
ζομένους, ‘I calculate on being 
bold in conscious uprightness and 
dependence on God; they calcu- 
late on my failure as controlled 
by human motives and dependent 
on human means.’ 

‘kata σάρκα alludes to the low 
motives charged upon him, as in 
ni. 17, iv. 2; 1 Thess. 11. 9. 

3. γάρ 15 the reason for τολ- 


μῆσαι. 


12 / Ν 
2, πρόσωπον πρὸς 








ἐν σαρκί 15 opposed to κατὰ 
σάρκα, and περιπατοῦντες to στρα- 
τευόμεθα. ‘ Although we are still 
in the influences of the world, it 
is not by the influences of this 
world that we areactuated’ (com- 
Etre John xvii. 15, ‘not ἐν σαρκὶ... 

..out of the world, ὉΠ ἑατὰ σαρις 

..from the evil’)—‘ although we 
are treading the pathway of the 
world, it is not from the armoury 
of the world that we derive our 
strength.’ ἐν σαρκί refers to his 
bodily infirmities and dangers, as 
in vil. 5, xii. 7; and the sense is 
the same as in iv. 7, ‘ we have 
this treasure in earthen vessels.’ 

περιπατοῦντας, though not ne- 
cessarily expressing more than 
‘living’ (versantes), is used as 
in v. 7 with reference περιπα- 
to its proper etymolo- τοῦντας. 
gical sense of ‘walking to and 
fro.’ 

στρατευόμεθα 15 (ποῦ merely 

‘we fight,’ but) 
make our expeditions,’ “* 
alluding to the march, as it were, 
which hhe was going to make 
upon Corinth, as against a strong 
fortress; and this image is now 
carried on into detail. 

4, 5 καθαιρεῖν ὀχυρώματα 18 
employed in the LXX. for the re- 
duction of strongholds ; Lam. 11. 
2; Prov. xxi. 22; 1 Mace. v. 65, 
viii. 10. Compare Hor. Ep. 11. 1. 
25-80, ‘Luculli miles . . . Praesi- 


‘we στρατευό- 
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5 , 5 Ν Ν A A A ’ 5 
οὐ σαρκικά, ἀλλὰ δυνατὰ τῷ θεῷ πρὸς καθαίρεσιν ὀχυρω- 
lal A 9 
μάτωνῚ, λογισμοὺς καθαιροῦντες Kal πᾶν ὕψωμα ἐπαιρό- 
μενον κατὰ τῆς γνώσεως τοῦ θεοῦ, καὶ αἰχμαλωτίζοντες 


fare are not carnal, but strong through God to the casting down οὗ fast- 
nesses), *casting down reasonings and every high thing that exalteth it- 
self against the knowledge of God, and bringing into captivity every 


dium regale loco dejecit, ut aiunt, 
Summé munito et multarum di- 
vite rerum.’ 
ὕψωμα although only used in 
the LXX. in a more 
general sense, is by 
Aquila used in Deut. 
xxxii. 13; 1 Sam. ix. 
12; Ps. xviii. 33, as a translation 
of Bamah—‘ a high hill.’ 
αἰχμαλωτίζω is (not merely “ to 
enslave,’ like δουλεύω, but) to 
‘lead away as prisoners of war.’ 
To this pecaliar turn of warlike 
imagery the recollections of the 
Mithridatic and Pirati- 
cal wars may have in 


‘Pulling 
down of 
strong- 
holds.’ 


Cilician 
wars. 


part contributed. Both of these | 


contests partook of the character | 


here indicated ; the second espe- 


cially, which had been raging | 


amongst the hill forts of the Cili- 
cian pirates not more than sixty 
years before the Apostle’s birth, 
in the very scene of his earlier 
years, and which was ended by 
the reduction of 120 strongholds, 
and the capture of more than 
10,000 prisoners. (See Appian, 
Bell. Mith 234-238; Arnold’s 
Rom. Commonw. i. 272.) Un- 
derneath these outward images 
he expresses not merely a ge- 
neral warfare against sin and 
pride, but the special warfare 
which he had to wage against 
the offenders in the Corinthian 
Church, and every one of his 
words assists him in carrying out 
the metaphor. 

λογισμούς, referring back to λο- 





γιζομένους in verse 2, expresses 
that it is of a mental, not a bodily 
warfare, that he is speaking, while 
ὕψωμα is selected as having the 
double meaning, both of a natural 
eminence (as given above), and 
also of mental elevation, whether 
in a good or bad sense, as in 
Job xxiv. 24; Judith x. 8, xiii. 
4, xv. 9; the meaning being 
further defined in this place by 
ἐπαιρόμενον κατὰ τῆς γνώσεως τοῦ 
θεοῦ. καθαιρεῖν has also this 
double sense, being frequently 
used in writers of this period for 
‘taking down’ the pride or ar- 
geuments of opponents, as τὸ φρό- 
vnpa καθελεῖν, Dio Chrys. lvil. p. 
571 ὃ, Ixxiii. p. 634 a; Appian. 
B. Ὁ. ii. p. 766. τὴν ἀλαζονείαν 
καθαιροῦντες, Aristid._t. ii. p. 259. 


Ν Ψ 
τὸν ἐπιτειχισμὸν τῶν ἐναντίων 


| δόξων καθαιρεῖν, Philo, de Abrah. 


p. 32. καθαιρήσειν πάντα λόγον... 
οὐ πόλεμος ἀλλ᾽ εἰρήνη, Philo, de 
Confus. Ling. p. 424. (See Wet- ' 
stein ad loc.) 

δυνατὰ τῷ θεῷ, as-Gorelos τῷ 


θεῷ, Acts vii. 20, ‘in the sight 


| of God.’ 


For a similar elaboration of a 
military image, compare the de- 
scription of the Christian panoply 
in Eph. vi. 11-17. 

εἰς τὴν ὑπακοὴν τοῦ χριστοῦ 15 
in sense the same as if it had 
been τῇ ὑπακοῇ (αἰχμαλωτίζοντά 
με τῷ νομῷ; Rom. vii. 23) ; but it 
is here changed to eis τὴν ὑπα- 
κοήν to carry on the metaphor, as 
though the ‘ obedience’ which it 
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6 Ν 5 ε / 
και εν ετοιμῳ 


ΕΣ > ΄-“ὦν an Ἄν 7 A ma ¢ ol 
EXOVTES ἐκδικῆσαι πασαν TAPAKONV 5 OTAV πληῤωθῇῃ υμων 


VEG la 
ἢ VTaKon, 


* Lachm. Ed. 1. παρακοήν. 


ὅταν πληρωθῇ. 


thought to the obedience of Christ, “and having in readiness to revenge 
all disobedience, when your obedience is fulfilled, 


was his object to produce, was 
also the fortress to which his 
prisoners were to be carried. 

6 There might still remain 
some rebels against his authority, 
even after all the conquest which 
he has just described, and these, 
he now proceeds to say, he was 
prepared to punish (comp. Luke 
xix. 27, ‘those mine enemies, 
which would not that I should 
reign over them, bring hither and 
slay them before me’). But as 
he had been careful at the be- 
ginning of this Epistle to ex- 
press his anxiety not to come 
to Corinth till the mass of the 
Church were prepared to receive 
him (i. 23), so here he hastens 
to add, ‘when your obedience is 
fulfilled.’ He acted, as has been 





observed, on a wise application 
of the principle ‘ divide et impera,’ 
as when he threw the apple of 
discord amongst the Pharisees 
and Sadducees, Acts xxiii. 6-10. 

ἐν ἑτοίμῳ ἔχοντες, ‘ being pre- 
pared,’ so Polyb. ii. 34, 2; Philo, 
Leg. ad Caium, pp. 565, 584. 

παρακοή is used in contradis- 
tinction to ὑπακοή, before and 
after. 

ὑμῶν is placed before ὑπακοή, 
and out of its natural position, 
to show that it is the emphatic 
word. 

The context requires that ὅταν 
πληρωθῇ should be joined to the 
preceding clause, as in the Text; 
not to the following, as in Lach- 
mann’s Ist edition. 


PARAPHRASE OF ΠΑΡ. X. 1—6. 


1 now wish to speak to you of myself, of that very Paul against 


whom you hear so much. 


I conjure you not to compel me to 


break the bounds of the gentle and forgiving character of 


Christ. 


I pray that when I come to you there may be no 


occasion for exerting that authority which some think I shall 


never venture to exercise but at a distance. 


But be assured 


that, if I do exercise it, it will be a real authority. I shall 
come against you like a mighty conqueror, though with weapons, 
not of earthly, but of heavenly warfare; and every alien 


2 SECOND EPISTLE. 


thought and imagination shall fall before me, like fortresses 
before a victorious army, and shall be reduced to submission, 
like captive bands ; and those who resist shall be punished like 
the last remnants of a defeated insurrection. To effect all this, 
1 wait only till Iam assured of your submission, that I may 
not confound the innocent with the guilty, the dupes with the 
deceivers. 
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His Boast or His CLaimMs. 


Chap. X. 7—XII. 18. 


AT the concluding words of the preceding threat, the thought 
of his adversary or adversaries in the Corinthian Church rises 
before him in a more tangible form than it had yet assumed. 
He determines to throw aside the delicacy which had hitherto 
prevented him from speaking openly of his claims, and to give 
the Corinthians once for all a full picture of whom it was that 
they were deserting for their present leaders. Accordingly he 
leaves the immediate subject of this portion of the Epistle, 
which was to consist of the assertion of his authority on his 
expected arrival at Corinth; and he embarks on a wide di- 
gression, which, though often interrupted and broken into many 
fragments, is still held together by one thought and one word, 
his boasting (καυχᾶσθαι). It is inhis moutha wordof τὶς 
peculiar significance, because it is so reluctantly used; ‘ Boast.’ 
and because it is intended to express that assertion (if one may 
use a modern phrase of equivalent meaning) of his own merits, 
against which a great part of his general teaching was especi- 
ally aimed. But with that freedom, which is characteristic of 
the Apostolic writings generally, he is not afraid of a word, if 
it really serves to express his meaning; and therefore, though 
with many apologies, it occurs no less than sixteen times in the 
course of thissection. As he overcomes his scruple to use the 
word, so also he overcomes his scruple to speak of himself. 
It is always with reference to some position taken up by 
his opponents. They occupy the background of the portrait ; 
and their conduct, with the misconceptions or suspicions enter- 
tained by the Corinthians regarding himself, justifies this de- 
parture from his ordinary usage, and supplies the clue to the 
successive stages of his vindication. 
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γέ Ν ‘ ’ ΄ὔ 
τὰ κατὰ πρόσωπον βλέπετε. 


SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP. X. 7---10. 


a , Z ε A 
εἴ τις πέποιθεν ἑαυτῷ 


χριστοῦ εἶναι, τοῦτο λογιζέσθω πάλιν " ἀφ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ, ὅτι 


5 βλέπετε: 


“ye look on things after thé outward face. 


> Lachm. Ed. 1, ἐφ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ. 


If any one trust to himself 


that he is Christ’s, let him of himself think this again, that as he is Christ’s, 


7 ‘Such is the authority 
which I claim, the power which 
I am prepared to wield. But 
there are those among you who 
doubt it; because you regard 
(not the inward reality, but) the 
outside appearance of things. 
By the outside appearance he 
alludes to the various 
points of outward su- 
periority alleged in his oppo- 
nents. That this (and not any 
of the other meanings attached 
to it, ‘conspicuous,’ ‘what lies 
before you,’ &c.) is the signifi- 
cation of τὰ κατὰ πρόσωπον is 
clear from the sense of πρόσωπον 
in this Epistle (see v. 12, ἐν προσ- 
OTM καυχωμένους Kal μὴ καρδίᾳ, 
and x. 1, κατὰ πρόσωπον---ν ΠΕΙΘ 
it is used, not merely as an equi- 
valent to παρών, but ‘in ex- 
ternal appearance’), and in the 
similar phrase βλέπεις εἰς τὸ 
πρόσωπον, Matt. xxii. 16; Mark 
xii. 14. Comp. also Jude 16; 
Luke xx. 21; Gal. ii. 6, and the 
universal sense of προσωπολήπτης 
.. .Ania,and .. .Anrretre. That 
βλέπετε is to be understood not as 
interrogative or imperative, but 
as indicative, appears (though 
more doubtfully), because if it 
were interrogative or imperative, 


τὰ κατὰ 
πρόσωπον. 


it would probably be at the be-- 


ginning of the sentence; and if 
interrogative, would probably be 
preceded by 7 or some similar 
word ; if imperative, it would re- 


quire to be taken in an ironical 
sense, hardly justified by the 
context. 

He now points out the various 
outward shows which the Co- 
rinthians regarded instead of the 
inward realities. The first of 
these was the profession made 
by the false teachers of a closer 
connexion with Christ than that 
enjoyed by him. That there was 
such a claim at Corinth, appears 
from the party watchword, ‘I 
am of Christ,’ 1 Cor. i. 12, and 


(more doubtfully) from the pre-- 


tensions of the false teachers to 
be ‘Ministers of Christ,’ ‘ Apos- 
tles of Christ’ (xi. 23, 13). 
From the fact that these false 
teachers were Judaiz- Party ‘of 
ers (xi. 22), it may al- CBrst 
so be inferred that this con- 
nexion with Christ was through 
some earthly relationship, either 
as being Jews, or as haying seen 


Him, or being His companions — 


in His lifetime, or through His 
kinsmen after the flesh, the 
‘brethren of the Lord.’ Com- 
pare the Apostle’s answers to the 
charges of this or a similar party 
in 1 Cor. ix. 1, ‘Am J not an 
Apostle P. . . have I not seen the 
Lord Jesus ?’ followed by an al- 


lusion (5) to ‘Kephas’ and ‘the : 


brethren of the Lord.’’ It would 
also illustrate the Apostle’s ex- 
pression (v. 16) in this Epistle, 
‘even though we have known 
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θὰ aN nw 9 \ ε “δ 
καύως SER, χρβριστου, Bers και TASES 


8 ἐὰν "1 τε] γὰρ" 


περισσότερόν τι καυχήσωμαι περὶ τῆς ἐξουσίας ἡ ἡμῶν. ἧς 
ἔδωκεν ὁ κύριος “ εἰς οἰκοδομὴν καὶ οὐκ εἰς καθαίρεσιν ὑμῶν,“ 


5 5 ὕὔ 9 - 
ουκ αἰσχυνθήσομαι, 


τῶν ἐπιστολῶν. 
* Add Χριστοῦ. 
4 Add ἡμῖν. 
f Αἱ μὲν ἐπιστολαὶ, φησί. 


even so are Wwe, 


> Lachm. Ed. 1. omit [τε]. 
© MS. C. is deficient from ὑμῶν) to the end of the Epistle. 


ἵνα μὴ δόξω ὡς av ἐκφοβεῖν ὑμᾶς διὰ 
More At ᾿ἐπιστολαὶ μὲν φασὶν βαρεῖαι 


¢ Add καί. 


SFor though I should boast somewhat more of our 


power which the Lord gave for your edification and not for casting you 
down, I shall not be ashamed, °that I may not seem as if I would terrify 


you by my epistles. 


Christ after the flesh, yet hence- 
forth know we Him no more 
[after the flesh],’ implying that 
there were some who were proud 
of having so known Him. Com- 
pare also the language of the 
same party of Judaizers, as ex- 
pressed in the Clementines (Hom. 
xvii. 17). See Introd. pp. 352-3. 

Whether the phrase, ‘If any 
one’ (τις, in the singular), points 
to an individual, or not, must be 
left in uncertainty. Similar ex- 
pressions are repeated in x. 10, 
11, 18, xi. 4, 20. 

Blur. éonce more,’ 
Cor. xii. 21. 

ad’ ἑαυτοῦ (text with C.D.G.), 
‘from himself,’ i.e. ‘ without 
‘being reminded of it by me.’ 
Lachm. 1st Ed? with B. ἐφ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ. 

ἡμεῖς, 1.6. the Apostle: here, 
as in the earlier portion of his 
Hpistle, using the plural for the 
singular. 

ἰὲ I truly belong to Christ ; 
for even if my boast extended 
far beyond this (περισσότερον), it 
would still be true.’ The tran- 
‘sition from the singular-to the 
; plural is occasioned by the mix- 
. ture of personal and general feel- 
ings which the Ὁ passage contains. 


agin) 1 


The parenthesis ‘ which the Lord 


σ 


ἸΟΒῸΣ ‘his epistles’ 


say they ‘are weighty and 


hath given us for building up 
(οἰκοδομήν), not for pulling down’ 
(καθαίρεσιν), is a recurrence to 
the former image of the fortress, 
in verse 5, which he here modi- 
fies, apparently under the same 
feeling as in 1. 23, 24, ‘ to spare 
you I came not to Corinth . . 
not that we are lords over your 
faith.’ 

9 ἵνα μὴ δόξω . ἐπιστολῶν. 
This clause depends on οὐκ ai- 
σχυνθήσομαι, but has probably 
the force of an abrupt sentence, 
standing by itself, as the reason 
for some unexpected thought :— 
‘I will not be ashamed to boast, 
only let me not seem to terrify 
you.’ Compare a similarly ab- 
rupt use of καὶ μή in Rom. 111. 8; 
εἰ μή, 1 Cor. vii. 17. 

ὡς ay 18. used adverbially like 
ὡς el, ‘as if.’ 

1o Αἱ ἐπιστολαί. The plural, 
‘his Epistles,’* need not imply 
anything-more.than an allusion 


to his Epistles generally; not 


that he had written more than 
one to Corinth before this. 

βαρεῖαι, ‘effective, impressive ;’ 
a word often used by the later 
Rhetoricians for energetic, im- 
pressive oratory. (See Wetstein. ) 
ἰσχυραί, ‘ vigorous.’ 
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SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP. X, 11, 12. 


ὌΝΟΝ / e δὲ a A , > ‘\ Ν 
καὶ ἰσχυραΐ, ἡ δὲ παρουσία τοῦ σώματος ἀσθενὴς καὶ 
τοῦτο λογιζέσθω ὁ τοιοῦτος, 
9 a 2S lal ἴω lal 
ὅτι οἷοί ἐσμεν τῷ λόγῳ Ou’ ἐπιστολῶν ἀπόντες, τοιοῦτοι 


ὁ λόγος " ἐξουδενημένος. 


1 


® ἐξουθενημένος. 


mighty, but his bodily presence is weak and his word contemptible.’ 
Let such an one think this, that such as we are in word by epistles 
when we are absent, such will we be also in deed when we are present. 





ἡ δὲ παρουσία TOD σώματος, ‘his 
arrival in person,’ ἀσθενής, “ἴη- 
firm.’ (See note on xi. 16.) ἐξουδε- 
νημένος, ‘contemned,’ ‘ thought 
nothing of.’ (See 1 Cor. vi. 4.) 

Lachmann, with B., reads 
φασίν, but the Rec. Text. is sup- 
ported by D. Εἰ. F. G. J. K. and 
may well be the true reading. 
If so, it points to a single per- 


son, as confirmed by x. 7, xi. | 
20. This passage is the only | 


instance of the very words used 
by St. Paul’s opponents. It thus 
gives a contemporary judgment 
on his Epistles, and a contem- 
porary description of himself. 
Its expressions apply, doubtless, 
chiefly to the First Epistle to 
Corinth, and the effects of that 
Epistle (see 2 Cor. vii. 11) illus- 
trate the epithets here employed 
to express the heavy blows which 
it dealt on the hearts of 
readers. The description of the 
Personat  DPetsonal appearance of 
appearance the Apostle is in’ 80» 
plea cordance with all that 


Apostle. 

we gather from the 
New ‘Testament and_ other | 
sources. The representations of | 


it in the pictures of Raphael are 
doubtless in a high degree delu- 
sive. His arrival at Corinth, 
‘in weakness and with fear and 
much trembling’ (1 Cor. ii. 3), 
agrees with the, general impres- 
sion derived from this Epistle, 
and that to the Galatians, of the 
nervous susceptibility and agita- 


its | 


tion of his temperament and his 
manner. The comparison of 
Barnabas to Jupiter, and of him- 
self to Mercury, by the people of 
Lystra (Acts xiv. 12), implies 
that he was the less command- 
ing of the two. The traditional 
description, as preserved in the 
allusions or detailed accounts 


_of the Philopatris (of Lucian ?) 


| 


(c. 12), the Acts of Paul and 
Thecla (Fabric. Cod. Psendep.), 
Malalas (Chronog. 10, p. 257), 
Nicephorus (H.-H. ii. 37), is of 
a man of low stature, bent figure, 
and awkward gait; a white com- 
plexion ; bright grey eyes, under 
overhanging eyebrows; a strong 
aquiline nose; nearly bald, but 


| with a thick bushy beard, inter- 


spersed with grey hairs. His 
low stature is the ground of an 
old belief that he was the same 
as the contemporary of Gamaliel, 
known by the name of ‘ Samuel 
the Little.’ (Conybeare and 
Howson, 2nd ed. vol. 1. 70,) . 
11 ὃ τοιοῦτος, see il. 7. 
12 The thought which runs 
through the previous verses 7- 
10 is that the power which he 
threatened to exercise in verses 
1-6 was. not an empty boast. 
From this he. passes «yeasurine 
on to contrast the re- ourselves by 
ality of his claims with °°" 


| the emptiness of those of his 
| adversaries; his claims being 
_ grounded entirely on his own 





labours, theirs on labours of 


- 
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A A 
καὶ παρόντες τῷ ἔργῳ. 
συγκρῖναι 
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“οὐ γὰρ τολμῶμεν ἐγκρῖναι ἢ 
ἑαυτούς τισιν τῶν ἑαυτοὺς συνιστανόντων. 


“For we do not dare to place ourselves, or judge ourselves among some 


of those that commend themselves. 


which they appropriated the 
glory to themselves, but which 
were really his (12-18). These 
two thoughts, here blended to- 
gether, are brought out separately 
in 1 Cor. iv. 1-6, and Rom. xv. 
17-21. Such is the general 
sense; the particulars must, to a 
great extent, depend on the read- 
ing of the MSS. (1) The Rec. 
Text, with which Lach- 
mann and Tischendorf 
substantially agree, and 
which is founded on B. D3, KE. J. 
K., has οὐ συνιοῦσιν (or συνιᾶσιν) 
es δὲ, . . καυχησόμεθα. . συνι- 
οὔσιν may be either (a) the da- 
tive plural participle, in which 
case μετροῦντες καὶ συγκρίνοντες 
must take the place of the prin- 
cipal verb; or (Ὁ) the 3rd per- 
son plur. ind. present, having the 
same meaning as συνιᾶσι (as in 
B.). In either case, the general 
sense is the same :—‘ we cannot 
endure to rank ourselves amongst 
those who commend themselves ; 
on the contrary, they measuring 
themselves by their own stand- 
ard, and comparing or ranking 
themselves with themselves, 
thereby show their folly; where- 
as we refuse to boast beyond our 
lawful measure, but on the con- 
trary’ keep to the measure ap- 
pointed for us by God.’ The 
indicative is preferable. The 
‘Apostle first contrasts himself 
with those that commend them- 
selves, and then explaining, that 
the folly of this self-commenda- 
tion consists in judging of them- 
selves by their own standard, 
- contrasts himself with them still 


Reading of 
the Receiy- 
ed Text. 





But they measuring themselves by 


further, by showing that he mea- 
sures himself by the standard of 
God, and confines himself to the 
sphere pointed out to him by 
(sod. The great objection to this 
mode of explanation is: (a) that 
the context of the sentence would 
naturally lead us to expect in ai- 
τοί not the Apostle’s adversaries, 
but the Apostle himself; (0) 
that in the 13th verse, the con- 
trast is not, properly speaking, 
between God’s measure and 
man’s measure, but between 
teaching out of a lawful sphere, 
and teaching within a lawful 
sphere. 

Both these difficulties may in- 
deed be explained by the extreme 
abruptness and rapid transition 
so frequent in this Epistle; but 
they would leave the passage 
one of the most entangled in the 
N. Test. Other modes of inter- 
preting the present text are still 
more violent. Such would be the 
attempt to take αὐτοί as of the 
Apostle, and συνιοῦσι (the dative 
participle) of the adversaries : 
‘we, on the other hand, confine 
ourselves to ourselves, and do not 


‘rank ourselves with those who are 


not wise.’ Or again, to take αὐτοί 
of the Apostle, and συνιοῦσι (the 
dative participle) also of the 
Apostle: ‘we do not rank our- 
selves with ourselves, we whom 
they call not wise.’ 

(2) If, on the other hand, in- 
stead of the Rec. Text, posaing 


we adopt the other read- of the 


ing supported by less το 


authority, the whole passage will 
eohere almost without difficulty. 
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SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP. X. 13. 


> Ν > a ὙΠ ,13 ~. ε ‘ A : Q , 
ἀλλὰ QuTOL EV EAUTOLS εαυτους μέτρουντες και συγκρινοντες 


themselves and judging themselves among themselves are not wise: ‘but 


The Vulgate omits the words οὐ 
ounaow, while Ὁ. ¥F. G. omit also 
the words ἡμεῖς δέ, D. omitting 
also καυχησόμεθα, for which F. 
G. substitute καυχώμενοι. So, if 
we combine these varieties, all 
tending in the same direction, 
the text will run thus: ἀλλ᾽ 
αὐτοὶ ἐν ἑαυτοῖς ἑαυτοὺς μετροῦντες, 
καὶ συγκρίνοντες ἑαυτοὺς ἑαυτοῖς 
οὐκ εἰς τὰ ἄμετρα, ἀλλὰ κατὰ τὸ 
μέτρον: and the sense will be: 
‘We cannot endure to rank our- 
selves with those that commend 
themselves; on the contrary, we 
are measuring ourselves by our- 
selves, and ranking ourselves 
with ourselves, not going into 
spheres beyond our measure.’ 
The contrast will then be based 
simply on the distinction between 
intrusion beyond a lawful sphere, 
and self-restraint within it. In 
this way the word μετροῦντες in 
the twelfth verse, has the same 
sense as μέτρον or ἄμετρα in the 
thirteenth ; and whatever irregu- 
larity there may be in the omis- 
sion of καυχησόμεθα, or the sub- 
stitution of καυχώμενοι for it, it 
is no more than is frequently 
found in the Apostle’s writings, 
and is in this case corrected, as 
it were, by the resumption of the 
sentence in οὐκ εἰς τὰ ἄμετρα Kav- 
χώμενοι, in 15. If we could 
suppose that ov συνιᾶσιν had 
crept in from the margin, as an 
explanation of τισιν, then ἡμεῖς δέ 
would naturally follow as an 
_antithesis, to meet the new sen- 
«tence thus unexpectedly formed, 
to which again subsequent cor- 
rectors would add καυχώμενοι or 
καυχησόμεθα. This explanation 
and reading is defended at length 


by Fritzsche in ‘ Dissert. ad 2 
Cor.’ pp. 35-48 ; and attacked in 
Reiche’s ‘Comment. in Epp. ad 
Cor.’ pp. 373-385. 

τολμῶμεν, = “ sustinemus,’ ‘we 
cannot endure,’ perhaps with a 
tinge of irony: ‘ we can venture 
on the full exercise of our power, 
but not on classing ourselves,’ 
ὧς. Comp. for this use of the 
word Rom. xv. 18; 1 Cor. vi. 1. 

ἐγκρῖναι ἢ συγκρῖναι, ‘to rank 
one’s self in any manner what- 
soever with those,’ &c. The 
two words are put side by side, 
on account of their similarity of 
sound, in order, after the Apo- 
stle’s manner, to express the 
completeness of his assertion. 
Compare. γινώσκειν and dvay- 
νώσκειν, 111, 23 ἀναγινώσκειν and 
ἐπιγινώσκειν, 1. 13: κατατομή and 
περιτομή, In Phil. 113. 2, 3. 

ἐγκρῖναι, ‘to enroll as in a 
catalogue.’ It never occurs in the 
N. Test. again, nor in the UXX. 

συγκρῖναι, ‘to combine’ (and 
hence ‘ to interpret,’ asin 1 Cor. 
iu. 13), ‘to liken,’ or ‘make 
equal,’ and so in LXX. 

τῶν ἑαυτοὺς συνιστανόντων. See 
11. 1. Those who ‘ commended 
themselves’ are charged by the 
Apostle with intruding, as if by 
the authority of their commen- 
datory letters, into his sphere ; 
and this forms the subject of the 
next verses, 14-18. 

The meaning of the next 
words varies, of course, accord- 
ing to the two readings given 
above. If the reading of the - 
Rec. Text is preferred, then 
μετροῦντες is ‘measuring,’ not in 
the sense in which it is used in 
the following verses, of ‘limit- 


> ie 


* Jabour in 
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ε ‘ ε “A 5 a A 
EQAUTOVS EAVTOLS OU συνιασιν" 


δ09 


ε a 
Bruets δὲ "οὐκ εἰς τὰ 


»” ’ > ‘ Ν -- , ἴω if 
ἄμετρα καυχησόμεθα, ἀλλὰ κατὰ TO μέτρον τοῦ κανόνος 


® ov συνιοῦσιν. 


See note. 


> οὐχί. 


we will not boast of things beyond our measure, but according to the 
measure of the rule which God imparted to us, a measure to reach even 


ing,’ but of ‘ comparing,’ as by a 
standard; and ovyxpivovres is 
also used, not as συγκρῖναι in the 
previous clause, for ‘ranking’ or 
‘assimilating,’ but in the sense 
of ‘comparing,’ of which signifi- 
cation there are instances in 
Greek writers of this period (see 
Lobeck ad Phryn. p. 278), but 
not in the N. T. or the LXX. 

On the other hand, in the 
reading of the Vulgate, the words 
μετρεῖν and συγκρίνειν both retain 
their original meaning ; and the 
peculiarity of the expressions ἐν 
ἑαυτοῖς ἑαυτούς and ἑαυτοὺς ἕαυ- 
τοῖς, aS applied to the Apostle 
himself, would be explained by 
the desire to express as strongly 
as possible the strict hmits within 
which he confined himself. He 
would thus oppose himself both 
to the exaggerated boasts and 
the unwarranted intrusions’ of 
his opponents; ‘limiting our- 
selves within our own limits, and 
associating ourselves only with 
ourselves.’ 

13, Without adopting the tra- 
dition which represents the Apo- 
stles as portioning out the world 
amongst them, with a 
peculiar province for 
each, it is clear from 
: Gal. ii. 9, that at least 
in the great divisions of Jew and 
Gentile, the former belonged to 
the original .Aposties, James, 
Peter, and John, the latter to 
‘Paul and his companions. It 
was also the Apostle’s maxim, 
neyer to establish himself for 


Division of 


the Apo- 
stolic age. 





any permanent stay, in those 
parts where the Gospel had al- 
ready been preached by a previ- 
ous teacher; so much so, that 
his visit to Rome (which had al- 
ready received the faith) was re- 
garded by him merely as taken 
on his way to Spain, which was 
still open to any new teacher 
(Rom. xv. 18-24), 

, Zhis arrangement was donbly 
infringed by the appearance of- 
Jewish teachers at Corinth ; the 
sphere of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles was invaded by Jews; 
the sphere which St. Paul had 
won for himself by his own 
labours, was appropriated by 
those who had no original claim 
to it. To Antioch, the original 
seat of his teaching, they ‘ came 
from James’ (Acts xv. 1; Gal. 
u. 12). ‘In Galatia ‘a little 
leaven’ of their influence had so 
completely ‘leavened the whole 
lump,’ that the Apostle was 
regarded as an ‘enemy’ (Gal. v. 
9, iv. 16). And even at Corinth, 
their power had reached such a 
height, that ‘the majority,’ at 
least of the teachers, had joined 
them (ii. 17), and already in the 
First Epistle the Apostle com- 
plained that ‘he had laid the 
fonudation, and another built 
upon it,’ and ‘that whilst they 
had ten thousand teachers (παι- 
daywyovs) they had but one 
father, for that he only (ἐγώ) 
had begotten them through the 
Gospel’ (1 Cor. iii. 10, iv. 15). 
Now they were claiming to be 
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SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP, X. 14—18. 


οὗ ἐμέρισεν ἡμῖν ὁ θεὸς μέτρου ἐφικέσθαι a ἄχρι καὶ ὑμῶν. 
“(as γὰρ μὴ ἐφικνούμενοι εἰς ὑμᾶς ὑπερεκτείνομεν Eav- 


5. οὗ γὰρ ὡς μὴ. 


unto you “(for do we stretch ourselves beyond as though we reached not 
unto you? for we are come as far as to you also in the gospel of Christ), 


‘ Apostles,’ and ‘more than Apo- 
stles’ (xi. 5, 13), and endeavour- 
ing to shut out the Apostle of 
the Gentiles from the greatest 
field of his exertions (x. 16). 

This conduct the Apostle re- 
bukes by contrast with his own 
forbearance. His ‘boasting’ was 
confined to the sphere which had 
been marked out for him, and 
which, according to the joint re- 
presentations of Rom. xv. 18-- 
24 and Acts xiii.—xxviil., seems 
to have extended ‘from Jeru- 
salem to Illyricum,’ 1.6. through 
the provinces of Asia Minor and 
Greece, properly so called, and 
ending where the barbarian lan- 
guages of Illyria put a check to 
his communications with the na- 
tives. - Of this sphere Corinth, 
up to this time, had been the ex- 
treme point. Hence the expres- 
sions used emphatically here, ‘ to 
you,’ ‘as far as you’ (ἄχρι καὶ 
ὑμῶν, ἐφικνούμενοι εἰς ὑμᾶς), imply 
that he had ἃ right to speak con- 
fidently of his labours so far, but 
no further; whilst at the same 
time he had hopes, which he af- 
terwards accomplished, of ad- 
vancing westward first as far 
as Illyria, and then, omitting, or 
hastily passing by the Italian 
cities, where the Gospel had al- 
ready been preached, to the still 
further regions of Spain. 

‘Ta ἄμετρα, properly ‘ unmea- 
sured;’ but here ‘beyond the 
measure fixed for us.’ 

κατὰ TO μέτρον τοῦ κανόνος οὗ 
ἐμέρισεν ἡμῖν ὃ θεὸς μέτρου. κανών 
is the ‘rule’ by which the limits 





of the sphere are marked out. 
It occurs in Gal.,vi. 16; Phil. iii. 
16, στοιχεῖν τῷ κανόνι, ‘to walk 
within the prescribed limit.’ 

The construction is, ‘which 
rule (ov referring to κανόνος) 
God appointed us as a measure’ 
(μέτρου). 

οὗ = ὅν, μέτρου: μέτρον. 

ἐφίκεσθαι, ‘to reach.’ These 
last words explain the introduc- 
tion of the name of ‘ God as the 
author of his limits.’ ‘ God has 
appointed and enabled me to fiil- 
fil my duty.’ Compare the pa- 
rallel passage, Rom. xv..18, ‘I 
will not venture to speak of the 
things which Christ has not 
wrought in me.’ 

14 The sense is the same, 
whatever be the right reading : 
‘We are not extending our 
boast beyond our limit” For 
the metaphor ‘stretching out 
ourselves,’ as if tryifig to reach - 
over, compare ἀποκαραδοκία in 
Rom. viii. 19. Ifthe Rec. Text 
(Ὁ. G.) οὐ yap ὡς μή be correct, 
then the meaning is, ‘ for we do 
not extend ourselves beyond our 
sphere, as would be‘the case if 
our sphere did not reach as far. 
as you.’ If, according to Lach- 
mann (B.), ov is omitted, the 
same sense is still preserved by 


making it a question: ‘Do we 
extend ourselves ?’ &e. 
ἐφικνούμενοι, ‘coming,’ applies 


not to the actual visit (which 
would require the past tense), 
but to the general sphere of the 
Apostle (which naturally re- 
quires the present tense). 
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τούς; ἄχρι γὰρ καὶ ὑμῶν. ἐφθάσαμεν ἐν τῷ εὐαγγελίῳ τοῦ 
Χριστοῦ), | οὐκ εἰς τὰ ἄμετρα καυχώμενοι ἐν ἀλλοτρίοις 
κόποις, ἐλπίδα δὲ ἔχοντες αὐξανομένης τῆς πίστεως ὑμῶν. ἐν 
ὑμῖν μεγαλυνθῆναι κατὰ τὸν κανόνα ἡμῶν εἰς περισσείαν 
16 εἰς τὰ ὑπερέκεινα ὑ ὑμῶν εὐαγγελίσασψαι, οὐκ ἐν ἀλλοτρίῳ 
κἀνόνι εἰς τὰ ἕτοιμα καυχήσασθαι. 6 δὲ καυχώμενος 
ἐν κυρίῳ καυχάσθω: od γὰρ ὁ ἑαυτὸν "συνιστάνων, 
ἐκεῖνός ἐστιν δόκιμος, ἀλλὰ ὃν ὃ κύριος συνίστησιν. 


Δ συνιστῶν. 


τό ηρῦ boasting of things beyond our measure in other men’s labours, but 
having hope that as your faith is increased we shall be enlarged by you 
16to preach the Gospel according to our rule to abundance in the regions 
beyond you, not to boast in another’s rule of things made ready for us. 
17But he that boasteth, in the Lord let him boast. ‘For not he that 
commendeth himself is approved, but whom the Lord commendeth. 


—_— OO 


” \ Saree ταὶ 2 θά 3 2 ΄, ΄ « 
ἄχρι γὰρ καὶ ὑμῶν ἐφθάσαμεν ἐν αὐξανομένης... περισσείαν, “not 


τῷ εὐαγγελίῳ. This expresses the 
actual fact: ‘Not only does our 
sphere extend to you, but, as a 
᾿ proof of it, we have come as far 
“as you.’ The conversion of the 
Coriuthians is given as the proof 
of his right to convert them, as 
in it. 2; 1 Cor. ix.3. ἐφθάσαμεν, 
as in Romaic, and as in Matt. 
; xil. 28 ; Luke xi. 20, is simply 
‘we came;’ or, at least only 


with a very slight tinge of its | 


earlier classical meaning, ‘to be 
beforehand.’ In a sentence 50 
loosely hung together as the 
present, it is impossible to de- 


termine whether the 14th verse | 


or any part of itis parenthetical. 
At any rate, the words οὐκ... .. 
καυχώμενοι resume the thought 
expressed by the same wordsin 13. 

15 ‘In other men’s labours,’ 
may allude to the fact either that 
the Apostle himself did not in- 
terfere with the labours of other 
preachers of the Gospel (e.g..in 
Rome or Palestine), or that his 
opponents interfered with his 
labours. 





only have we the satisfaction of 
our labours at Corinth, but, in 
proportion as your faith increases, 
we hope to advance’ (probably 
he means through their assist- 
ance) ‘to the utmost limits of 
the rule laid down for us’ (κατὰ 
τὸν κανόνα ἡμῶν), but still beyond 
you (εἰς περισσείαν) ‘to other 
regions’ (1.6. to the western 
parts of Greece, and to Spain), 
‘but still not boasting of labours 
which do not belong ‘to us.’ 

τό τὰ ἕτοιμα, ‘ready at hand,’ 
as in Thuc. 1. 20, iv. 61. 

The word ἢ ΞΕ One ‘to 
boast,’ brings him back from the 
thought of the unlawful intrusion 
of his adversaries to their empty 
boasting generally. ‘ Let him 
that boasts, boast only of what 
Christ has done through him ; 
for it is not by commendatory 
letters from their own party, but 
by the blessing of Christ upon 
their labours, that men’s worth 
is really known.’ Comp. iii. hes 
Rom. xv. 18; 1 Cor. iv. 1-6. For. 
the same phrase see 1 Cor. i. 31. 
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But whilst I am thus confident of my power, you regard only out- 
ward appearances. Let us see what these outward appearances 
are, how fur my opponents have any exclusive claim to them, or 
how far they are based on reality. First, they claim a peculiar 
connexion with Christ. But so do I; yes, and far more, as 
will be shown by the full exercise of my authority (that autho- 
rity, be it remembered, which is meant, and which I trust will 
be used only, for your improvement, not for your punishment) ; 
and I will now overcome my scruples and go on to boast, con- 
trary to my usual practice, of the extent of this authority and 
of my communion with Christ. Only remember, that when I 
do so, not my letters only, as the false teacher asserts, are to 
be dreaded ; when I come to you, you shall find that my deeds 
fully correspond. For my boast is not, like theirs, founded on 
commendatory letters from human authorities, but on the com- 
mendation of the Lord Himself ; it is fuunded not like theirs, 
on fame borrowed from the labours of others, and on the occu- 
pation of spheres into which they had no right to intrude, but 
on my own labours in my own sphere. As far as Corinth, but 
no further (though I trust soon through your help to go fur- 
ther),—no further, but thus far, my labours, and therefore my 
boast, legitimately extend. . 
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mit ὍὌφελον "ἀνείχεσθέ μου μικρόν τι "ἀφροσύνης. 


ἀλλὰ καὶ ἀνέχεσθέ μου. 


5. ἠνείχεσθε. 


“ζηλῶ γὰρ ὑμᾶς θεοῦ ζήλῳ᾽ 


> Add τῆς. 


‘Would ye could bear with me a little in my folly. But indeed bear 


with me. 


Having advanced so far in his 
boast, he is tempted to proceed ; 
in continuation of the thought 
expressed in x. 8, ‘Though I 
should boast somewhat more . . 
T shall not be ashamed.’ But he 
is still fuli of its uncongeniality ; 
he fastens upon it a name expres- 
sive of its senselessness, 
folly, ἀφροσύνη, occur- 
ring eight times in this con- 
nexion, and only three times be- 
sides (the substantive never) in 
the rest of his Epistles, viz. Rom. 
i. 20; Eph. v. 17 (where it is 
applied to the irrational folly, 
or ‘nonsense,’ as we should call 
it, of paganism) ; and 1 Cor. xv. 
36, One excuse he urges for 
his indulging in it; and that is, 
his affection for the Corinthian 
Christians. Those intimate re- 
lations, which justify a departure 
from a man’s usual gravity of 
demeanour, existed between him 
and his converts, and encourage 
him to proceed. 

I "Odedov ἀνείχεσθε, ‘would 
that you could bear with me in 
something of my folly.’ For ὄφελον 
see 1 Cor.iv. 8. ἀνείχεσθε (D. E, 
F. G. J.) is the less usual form for 
ἠνείχεσθε. μοῦ is governed by 
ἀνείχεσθε, and ἀφροσύνης by τι. 

ἀλλὰ καὶ ἀνέχεσθε may be the 
indicative, ‘Nay, you do bear 
with me:’ but the next verse 
makes it more natural to suppose 
the imperative, ‘Nay, but I en- 


* His folly,’ 





* For I am zealous over you with a zeal of God: for I espoused 


treat you to bear with me.’ If 
the indicative be taken, then the 
connexion must be, ‘I am sure 
that you bear with me, for I love 
you.’ If the imperative, then 
the connexion is, ‘ Bear with me, 
and I desire that you sh ould bear 
with me, for I love you.’ 

2 ζηλῶ yap ὑμᾶς θεοῦ ζήλῳ, 
‘I ardently love you with a love 
that comes from God.’ By com- 
parison-with Gal. iv. 17, and by 
the passages where the word oc- 
curs in the LXX., ζῆλος, ζηλόω, 
would appear to be used ex- 
clusively for ‘zeal’ or ‘affec- 
tion,’ the idea of jealousy not 
entering into its composition. 

ἡρμοσάμην γάρ. The reason for 
his affection is that he was the 
means of their conversion. This 
he expresses by the figure of a 
marriage to Christ, in which he 
gives away the bride; possibly 
suggested by the paternal rela- 
tion in which he stood to them 
(1 Cor. iv. 15) ; but this notion 
is not further brought out here, 
as it would jar with the thought 
implied throughout, of their 
union with Christ, For this re- 
lation of the Apostle to the 
Church as ‘the friend of the 
bridegroom,’ compare John iii. 
29; and for this relation of Christ 
to the Church, as of the ‘ Lord’ 
to the Jewish people, Eph. v. 25; 
Rev. xxi. 2; Matt.xxv. 1; comp. 
too, Chrysostom’s epithet on the 
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ἡρμοσάμην γὰρ ὑμᾶς ἑνὶ ἀνδρὶ παρθένον a ἁγνὴν παραστῆ- 
σαι τῷ χριστῷ, “φοβοῦμαι δὲ μή gs ὡς ὁ ὄφις " ἐξηπά- 
THO Evav ἐν τῇ πανουργίᾳ αὐτοῦ, "φθαρῇ τὰ νοήματα 
ὑμῶν ἀπὸ τῆς ἁπλότητος “Kal τῆς ἁγνότητος τῆς εἰς τὸν 


5. Εὔαν ἐξηπάτησεν. > οὕτω φθαρῇ. © Om. καὶ τῆς ἁγνότητος. 
you to one husband that I may present you as a pure virgin to Christ, 


3but I fear lest by any means, as the serpent beguiled Eve through his 


subtlety, your thoughts should be corrupted from the simplicity and the 


Apostle, νυμφαγωγὸς τῆς οἰκου- 
μένης. 

ἁρμόζω is the word properly 
used of the father’s 
giving away; ἁρμόζομαι 
(passive) of the bride (Prov. 
xix. 14); (middle) of the bride- 
groom (Herod. ν. 32, 47); but 
also. of others, as here (Philo, 
bee. All.) 1. ai. 5. 8; De Abr. 
pp: “18, 96). 

For the Jewish bridesman, see 
Schottgen, Hor. Heb. on John 
iii. 29. Moses was so called by 
the Rabbis with regard to Israel 
and the Lord. 

ἑνὶ ἀνδρί, ‘to one husband, to 
whom you are toremain faithful.’ 

The phrase παραστῆσαι τῷ xpt- 
στῷ, in Eph. v. 27, is used of 
Christ Himself, as the Bride- 
groom, But the turn of that 
passage (iva παραστήσῃ αὐτὸς 
ἑαυτῷ) shows that such an ap- 
plication of the word is unusual, 
and that Christ is there repre- 
sented as being at once the Bride- 
groom and the Bridegroom’s 
friend (παρανύμφιος). 

3 φοβοῦμαι dé. To his affec- 
tion for them is opposed his fear 
lest they should be seduced from 
their faith. The serpent is in- 
troduced on account of the com- 
parison of the bride, which sug- 
gests the temptation (not of 
Adam, but) of Eve. The word 
ἐξηπάτησεν 18 taken from Gen. 
ii. 18 (LXX.), ὃ ὄφις ἠπάτησέ pe. 


ἁρμόζομαι. 


ἐν τῇ πανουργίᾳ is, according 
to the darker view from which 
the subject is here approached, 
substituted for the word in Gen. 
ill. 1, φρονιμώτατος. [ Philo, Leg. 
Alleg. 1. 86, paraphrases φρονιμώτ. 
ὁ ὄφις πάντων (Gen. iii. 1) by, 
TOV yap πάντων παν ουρ Y OT arto Vv 
ἐστιν ἡδονή. Compare the con- 
nexion of πανουργία and φρόνησις 
in Aristotle, Eth. vi. 18, and 
Philo, de Prem. et Poen. ii. 416. 

This is the only passage in St. 
Paul’s Epistles in which there is 
any reference in the New Testa- 
ment to the story of the Serpent 
in the Fall. The only mention 
of the devil in connexion with 
the Fall in the O. T. is in Wisd. 
ii. 24, The only mention in the 
N. T. is in Rev. Στ τὸ 
But the Serpent is perhaps in- 
troduced here as the likeness of 
those false teachers whom Satan 
now employed for his instru- 
ments, as then the Serpent : see 
verse 14. 

ἀπὸ τῆς ἁπλότητος . . : εἰς τὸν 
χριστόν. ‘From your single- 
minded loyalty towards Christ 
(as your master and spouse).’ 
Such is the meaning required by © 
the phrase eis τὸν xp. and jus- 
tified by the use of the word in 
1 Mace. ii. 87, 60, where it is/ 
used of ‘ ‘loyalty to God.’ ᾿ 

καὶ τῆς ἁγνότητος is more or 
less supported by Ὁ). E. F. 
B, reads ἁγιότητος. 
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tei μὲν yap ὁ ἐρχόμενος ἄλλον ᾿Ιησοῦν κη- 


ρύσσει ὃν οὐκ ἐκηρύξαμεν, ἢ ἢ πνεῦμα ἕτερον λαμβάνετε ὃ 
οὐκ ἐλάβετε, } εὐαγγέλιον ἕτερον ὃ οὐκ ἐδέξασθε, καλῶς 


purity that is in Christ. 


‘For if he that cometh preacheth another Jesus 


whom we did not preach, or if ye receive another spirit which ye have 
not received, or another gospel which ye did not accept, ye bear well 


4 εἰ μὲν yap... καλῶς ἀνέχεσθε. 
This is the reason for his fear, 
viz. that they were willing to 
endure the false preaching of his 
opponents, whilst they were not 
willing to listen to him. This is 
implied by μέν, and is more fully 
set forth when the subject is dis- 
tinctly resumed in ver. 19. 

ὃ ἐρχόμενος, ‘ he that cometh; ’ 
not necessarilv alluding to a sin- 
gle individual, though combined 
with x. ἡ, lI, xi. 20, it would 
seem to indicate one leading 
mover. Compare for the same 
ambiguity, | Gal. v. 10, ὃ 6 ταράσσων 
ὑμᾶς... .. ὅστις ἐὰν ἡ. 

‘Although, on the one hand, 
the false teachers teach a wholly 
different Christianity from my 
own (which, therefore, you ought 
wholly to reject), yet instead of 
rejecting it, you endure it.” Com- 
pare Gal. i. 6-8, where there is 
the same implied assertion of the 
contradiction between the system 
of the Judaizers, and that which 
he taught himself ; and yet of the 
similarity of the phrases used by 
the false teachers and himself. 
Their preaching, as well as his, 
was a ‘Gospel’ (εὐαγγέλιον) ; 
which agrees with the fact that 
the name εὐαγγέλιον, as applied 
to the narratives of our Lord’s 
life, is equally used as the desig- 
nation of the apocryphal and of 
the canonical Gospels. (Comp. 
1 Cor. xv. 1.) ‘Jesus’ was the 
subject of their teaching as well 
as his; which also agrees with 





the indications in v. 16, x. 7, of 
their peculiar reliance on their 
outward connexion with Christ. 
They, as well as he, professed 
that ‘the Spirit,’ in some form, 
visibly followed their teaching. 

ἄλλον ᾿Ιησοῦν implies that 
they taught, not another Messiah 
(which would have been ex- 
pressed by ἄλλον χριστόν), but 
another representation of the 
historical Jesus. 

πνεῦμα ἕτερον. For this varia- 
tion from ἄλλον, compare ἕτερον 
εὐαγγέλιον ὃ οὐκ ἔστιν ἄλλο, Gal. 
a 

καλῶς is ironical, like ‘ pre- 
clare’ in Latin (comp. καλῶς ἀ- 
θετεῖτε, in Mark vii. 9),—‘ You 
endure them finely.’ Comp. ἡδέως 
ἀνέχεσθε, verse 19. The imperf. 
ἠνείχεσθε or ἀνείχεσθε is intro- 
duced in D. Εἰ. F. G. J. K. instead 
of ἀνέχεσθε in B. apparently to 
lighten the reproof. 

5 The connexion is, ‘you en- 
dure them gladly; why do you 
not endure me ?’ It is difficult to 
decide between δέ (B.) and γάρ 
COE Greg. ΚΟῸ », Comp. a 
similar confusion of readings be- 
tween γάρ and δέ ἴῃ xii. 1. The 
words form (undesignedly no 
doubt) an Iambic: 

λογίζομαι ὃ δὲ μηδὲν ὑ ὑστερηκέναι. 

τῶν ὑπερλίαν ἀποστόλων, ‘ the 
very greatest Apostles, ‘those 
who are ever so much 


‘The very 
of Apostles.’ In the  chieiest 
first instance he is *Postles. 


speaking of the false teachers, 
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"ἀνέχεσθε. δλογίζομαι " δὲ μηδὲν ὑστερηκέναι τῶν ° ὑπερ- 


λίαν ἀποστόλων. 


5 ἠνείχεσθε. 


with him. 
very chiefest apostles. 


He would hardly have used so 
bitter an expression as ὑπερλίαν 
of the real Apostles, nor would 
the expression ἰδιώτης τῷ λόγῳ 
(‘rude in speech’) be used of 
himself in verse 6, in contradis- 
tinction to the Jewish Apostles, 
who were at least as ‘rude in 
speech ’ (see Acts iv. 13) as him- 
self ; and he also distinctly calls 
the false teachers ψευδαπόστολοι, 
‘ false Apostles,’in verse 13. Yet, 
on the other hand, he would 
hardly have used so strong an 
expression, unless disparaging 
comparisons had been instituted 
between him and the other 
Apostles. That such was the 
case at Corinth is implied by the 
allusions to ‘Kephas’ and ‘ the 
brethren of the Lord’ in 1 Cor. 
i. 12, ix. 5. His own conscious- 
ness of independence, if not 
superiority to them, appears, 
though more mildly expressed, 
in 1 Cor. xv. 10, ‘I laboured 
more abundantly than they all ;’ 
and Gal. ii. 6-9, ‘ of those who 
seemed to be somewhat [ James, 
Kephas, and John, who appeared 
to be pillars], whatsoever they 
were, it maketh no matter to 
me.’ For the exaggerated esti- 
mate which the Jewish section 
of the early Church formed of 
Peter and James in particular, 
see the extracts from the Clemen- 
tines in the Introduction to this 
Epistle, p. 352. 

The compound ὑπερλίαν occurs 
in Eustathius, Od. A’, pp. 27,35: 


3, / Ν “~ ’ὔ J Ἄ, 
εστι γὰρ ποτε καὶ τῷ λίν κατὰ τὴν 


Ὁ γάρ. 





δ εἰ δὲ καὶ ἰδιώτης τῷ λόγῳ, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ τῇ 


© ὑπὲρ λίαν. 


>But I think that I am in want of nothing possessed by the 
$But though I be rude in word, yet not in know- 


τραγῳδίαν χρᾶσθαι καλῶς καθ᾽ ὃ 
σημαινόμενον λέγομέν τινα bm € p- 
λίαν σοφόν. So ὑπεράγαν, 2 
Mace. x. 84. Compounds of ὑπέρ 
are common in St. Paul; see 1 
Cor. vii. 36; 2 Cor. vii. 4, x. 14, 
&e. 

6 He justifies his boast of 
equality to these ‘ ultra-Apostles.’ 
‘ Granting that I am inferior in 
the arts of rhetoric, yet I have 
revelations of a higher than 
human wisdom, and my whole 
conduct is perfectly open and 
straightforward for you to see.’ 
ἰδιώτης τῷ λόγῳ is not ‘ deficient 
in eloquence,’ both because his 
Epistles show that he possessed 
it.in a very high degree, and 
in Acts xiv. 12 he is «Rudein 
compared to Mercury, speech.’ 
as being the chief speaker. But 
he means that he was unskilled 
in the arts of rhetorical display, 
on which the Greeks laid so much 
stress, and in which the extreme 
rudeness of his written style 
shows that he was deficient ; the 
opposite in this respect to Apollos, 
who was a ‘ready man’ (ἀνὴρ 


λόγιος), Acts xviii. 24. For the 


fact with regard to Paul com- 
pare 1 Cor. ii. 1-4, ‘not with 
excellency of speech,’ ‘ not with 
enticing words of man’s wisdom.’ 
For the word see 1 Cor. xiv. 
16. 

On this subject a curious di- 
versity is pointed out by Hstius, 
between Jerome and Augustine ; 
the former taking the words in 
their litcral sense, as expressing 
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, a5 53 9 Na , 9 a > es 
γνώσει, QAN εν παντι φανερώσαντες εν πᾶσιν εις υμας. 


a ’ > , Ν “ ν ΄“ 
ἢ ἁμαρτίαν ἐποίησα, ἐμαυτὸν ταπεινῶν ἵνα ὑμεῖς ὑψω- 


" φανερωθέντες. 


ledge, but in everything we manifested ourselves among you in all things. 
‘Or did I sin, in abasing myself that ye might be exalted, because I 


the deficiency of St. Paul; the 
latter maintaining that it is a 
mere concession, for the moment, 
to the argument of his adver- 
saries, 

The two points on which he 
lays stress in proof of his Apostle- 
ship are (1) his ‘ knowledge,’ i.e. 
of Divine revelations, and of spi- 
ritual truths (as in 1 Cor. i. 5, xii. 
8. Comp. 1 Cor. ii. 5). Of this 
he would probably have spoken 
at length immediately, but that 
he was interrupted by a di- 
gression which arises out of his 
second proof; namely, (2) his 
conscientious dealings with the 
Corinthians. Comp. ii. 17, iii. 3, 
v. 11, where the same word, φα- 
vepoto Oat, is used. 

ἐν παντὶ, ‘in every point;’ ἐν 
πᾶσιν, ‘in all circumstances,’ or 
‘before all,’ see Phil. iv. 12. 

The use of φανερώσαντες, ex- 
pressing his openness and frank- 
ness, suggests to him 


Charge 

joundedon One of the charges 
his refusal ; i 
peers. brought against him 


by his opponents. This 
as it bore directly on the subject 
of his affection for the Corinthi- 
ans, at the moment uppermost 
in his thoughts, he answers at 
once, without pursuing his 
‘ boast.’ 

This charge was that he took 
no money from the Corinthian 
Church, but supported himself 
by his own labours (see Acts 
xviii. 3; and the notes on 1 Cor. 
ix. 1-5). From this three con- 
clusions were drawn: The first 


was, that it was impossible to 
conceive how a real Apostle 
could thus abstain from claiming 
his undoubted right ; the second, 
that it indicated his want of con- 
fidence in the Corinthian Church; 
the third, that whilst he thus 
made a pretension to disinterest- 
edness, he was really making a 
gain under cover of the contri- 
bition professed to be collected 
through Titus for the poor in 
Judea. It is the first two of 
these conclusions that he chiefly 
attacks in this passage (as in 1 
Cor. ix. 1); but the third (which 
he expressly notices further on, 
xii. 15-18) must be borne in 
mind also, as accounting for the 
rapid transition in the passage, 
and for the earnestness with 
which he repels the charge gene- 
rally. ‘I was shown clearly to 
be an Apostle amongst you; or 
do you doubt my authority and 
my love for you, because I 
preached the Gospel without re- 
muneration ? Surely not: it was 
out of my especial love and care 
for you that I made an exception 
in your favour; and that whilst 
I received support from others, 
I never exacted any from you.’ 
7 ἐμαυτὸν ταπεινῶν, ‘ abasing 
myself’ by working at the trade 
of a tentmaker. Comp. Phil. iv. 
10-12, where the same word 
occurs in a similar connexion. 
ἵνα ὑμεῖς ὑψωθῆτε, ‘that you 
may be exalted.’ The word is 
used for the sake of the antithesis 
to ταπεινῶν, as in the almost pro- 
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SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP. XI. -8, 9. 


θῆτε, ὅτι δωρεὰν τὸ τοῦ θεοῦ εὐαγγέλιον εὐηγγελισάμην" 


ὑμῖν; 


δάλλας ἐκκλησίας ἐσύλησα λαβὼν ὀψώνιον πρὸς 


τὴν ὑμῶν διακονίαν, καὶ παρὼν πρὸς ὑμᾶς καὶ ὑστερηθεὶς 


preached to you the gospel of God freely? 


8T robbed other churches 


taking wages for your ministry, °and when I was present with you, and 


verbial expressions in Matt. xxiii. 
12; Luke xiv. 11, xviii. 14; and 
still more appropriately in James 
iv. 10. See 1 Pet. v. 6. For the 
contrast betweenhis earthly abase- 
ment and their spiritual exalta- 
tion, comp. 1 Cor, ix. 11; the 
words sow and reap being there 
used in different senses, as 
‘abased ’ and ‘exalted’ are here. 
The exaltation which his abase- 
ment would confer on the Co- 
rinthians probably lay in the 
keener sense of their Christian 
privileges, of which they would 
be made conscious by feeling 
themselves the object of his es- 
pecial attention. For the gene- 
ral sentiment of their elevation 
above himself, comp. 1 Cor. iv. 
8, ‘Now are ye full,’ ὅσο. 

τὸ εὐαγγέλιον εὐηγγελισάμην. 
Here as in 1 Cor. ix. 12-18, 
and more exactly 1 Thess, ii. 9, 
he uses these expressions in spe- 
cial connexion with the question 
of his preaching Christianity 
without remuneration. 

ὃ ἄλλας ἐκκλησίας ἐσύλησα. In 
answer to the charge that his 
conduct in this respect indicated 
want of affection, instead of di- 
rectly vindicating himself, he 
merely restates the fact :—‘Judge 
for yourselves ; is it possible that 
this can be from coldness?’ He 
lays stress, not so much on the 
fact that he supported himself, 
as on the fact that he received 
support from the surrounding 
Churches, making the Church of 
Corinth an exception. This vari- 








ation from the language of 1 Cor. 
ix. 1-7; Acts xx. 34 dd; 1 
Thess. ii, 9, is probably to be 
accounted for by his unwilling- 
ness to press upon their notice 
a topic so offensive as the men- 
tion of his labouring with bis 
own hands. 

It would appear, that at Phi- 
lippi (Phil. iv. 15, 16), 
and probably in the 
Churches generally in 
that part of the pro- 
vince, on the eastern 
side of the Strymon, he received 
support, according to the cha- 
racter of munificence for which 
he commends them so highly in 
viii. 2. On crossing the Stry- 
mon, he was unwilling (for 
whatever reason) to burden the 
Thessalonians; and there, ac- 
cordingly, was supported partly 
by two contributions sent after 
him from Philippi, partly by his 
own labours (1 Thess. i. 9; 
Phil. iv. 16) ; and again, in like 
manner, when he had advanced 
on his journey as far as Corinth 
(παρὼν πρὸς ὑμᾷς), he there pur- 
sued the same course; the con- 
tributions from Macedonia being 
brought by ‘the brethren’ who 
followed him from thence (verse 
9), probably Silas and Timo- 
theus, whom he had left at Be- 
τοῦδ (Acts xvii. 14), and who re- 
joined him at Corinth (Acts xviii. 
5). In subsequent periods of his 
life we find that at Ephesus (Acts 
xx. 34, 35) he worked with his 
own hands; that at Rome he still 


Different 
rule of his 
mainte- 
nance in 
the rest of 
Greece. 
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(τὸ yap ὑστέρημά μου προσ- 
, ε > \ > , ἂς. ἃ ΄ 
ανεπλήρωσαν ot ἀδελφοὶ ἐλθόντες ἀπὸ Μακεδονίας) 


’ 


aE Ἂς ΔΝ A p22 Ν εν SS \ ΄ 
και ἐν παντι ἀβαρὴ εμαυτον υμιν ETN PNTA και ΤῊρησω. 


8 οὐδενός. 


> ὑμῖν ἐμαυτόν. 


in want, I was chargeable to no man (for the brethren who came from 
Macedonia supplied my wants), and in everything I kept and will keep 


received support from Philippi 
(Phil. iv. 12-16). Whatever 
peculiarity, then, there might be 
in the case of Corinth—and it is 
implied in this passage, as well as 
in the distinct notice of it in Acts 
xviii. 3—must have consisted in 
the importance attached by the 
Apostle tothe Church of Corinth, 
and his consequent anxiety to do 
nothing which could in any de- 
gree hurt his influence with them, 
and to do all that he could to 
show his real superiority to the 
false teachers. They rested their 
chief claims on the fact that they 
did receive support; and thus 
the self-maintenance, which else- 
where might be the result of ac- 
cident, was here a matter of prin- 
ciple with him. 

ἄλλας, ‘ others,’ aS opposed to 
the emphatic ὑμῶν, ‘for your 
service.’ 

ἐσύλησα, ‘I took from them 
more than their due ; not merely 
enough for my support whilst I 
was with them, but enough for 
my support after [left them and 
came to you,’ 

ὀψώνιον, ‘pay,’ as of a soldier. 
Comp. 1 Cor. ix. 7. 

διακονίαν, properly ‘help in 
poverty or distress,’ as where it 
is used in vill. 4, ix. 1, 18; Rom. 
xv. 31, for the contribution to 
help the Jewish Christians; here, 
probably, in amore general sense, 
—‘to help you, by relieving you 
from the necessity of support- 
ing me.’ 








παρὼν πρὸς ὑμᾶς, 1.6. in Acts 
xvi. ἿΣ 

ὑστερηθείς, ‘finding myself in 
want.’ So Phil. iv. 12. 

κατενάρκησα, ‘ press, like a dead 
weight or torpedo,’ from νάρκη, 
a torpedo. ναρκάω is 
used in Gen, xxxil. 32; 
Job xxxill. 19; but καταναρκάω 
in no other Greek passage but 
this and xii. 13, 14. Jerome 
(Algas. ii. 10) thinks that it is a 
Cilicianism, like ἡμέρα 
in 1 Cor. iv. 3: ‘ Multa 
sunt verba quibus juxta morem 
urbis et provincis suze familia- 
rius Apostolus utitur; e quibus, 
exempli gratia, pauca ponenda 
sunt: οὐ κατενάρκησα ὑμῶν, 1.8. 
non gravavi vos. Quibus et aliis 
multis verbis usque hodie utuntur 
Cilices.’ 

γάρ is the reason for οὐ κατ- 
ενάρκησα. 

προσανεπλήρωσαν, ‘added to 
my means, and so filled up.’ 


καταναρκάω. 


Cilicianism. 


ἀβαρῇ occurs nowhere else in 
the N, Test. 


το He now protests his reso- 
lution of continuing this prac- 
tice ; giving as his reason the 
necessity of distinguishing him- 
self from the false teachers. 

ἔστιν ἀλήθεια χριστοῦ ἐν ἐμοί. 
Not exactly an oath, but ‘the 
truth, or truthfulness of Christ, 
is in me; and in virtue of that 
truth I declare.’ So Rom. ix. 1. 
For the same thought that he 
must act up to the standard of 
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LOL 


τί; OTL οὐκ ἀγαπῶ ὑμᾶς; 


myself from being burdensome unto you. 


SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP. XI. 


10—14. 


ἔστιν ἀλήθεια χριστοῦ ἐν ἐμοί, ὅτι ἡ καύχησις αὕτη οὐ 
φραγήσεται εἰς ἐμὲ ἐν τοῖς κλίμασιν τῆς A 
ὁ θεὸς οἶδεν. 


otas. USra 
126 Ν 
€ ποιῶ, καὶ 


10 As the truth of Christ is in 


me, this boasting shall not be closed against me in the regions of Achaia. 


"™ Wherefore? because I love you not ? 


God knoweth. }*But what I do, 





truth which he preached, com- 
pare i. 18. 

ἢ καύχησις .. . φραγήσεται. 

φράσσω is properly. to ‘fence’ or 
‘wall round,’ as in the LXX. 
generally ; but in the N. Test. it 
is only used for ‘closing the 
mouth,’ στόμα always following 
or preceding it (see Rom. iii. 
19; Heb. xi. 33), except here, 
where, however, the sense is the 
same, ἡ καύχησις being in part 
personified (comp. 1 Cor. ix. 15, 
xv. 31). The meaning will then 
be, ‘ my boast shall not have her 
niouth closed towards me, to 
prevent her from speaking in 
my favour;’ the whole being 
a condensed expression for τὸ 
στόμα μου οὗ φραγήσεται, ὦ ὥστε μὴ 
καυχᾶσθαι ἐ ἐν τούτῳ ὑπὲρ ἐμοῦ. 

ἐν τοῖς κλίμασιν τῆς ᾿Αχαίας. 
‘The regions,’ used with regard 
to the supposed divisions of the 
heavens, verging towards the 
poles (comp. Gal. i. 21; Rom. 
xv. 23); see 1 Cor. i. 2 for 
‘ Achaia.’ 

11 ὃ θεὸς οἶδεν. * God knows 
that it is not so,’ or ‘ that I love 
you.’ 

12 ὃ δὲ ποιῶ, Kal ποιήσω, ‘it is 
not from want of love that I do, 
and shall continue to do this.’ 
The second ἵνα is not in appo- 
sition with the first ἵνα, but in- 
troduces a subordinate clause to 
explain the second ἀφορμήν. 
‘My object in refusing to take a 
maintenance from you is to cut 
away from under the feet of my 





opponents the ground on which 
they take their stand (comp. 
v. 12), namely, the ground of 
representing themselves to be on 
the same level of Apostolical an- 
thority with me, in the matter 
of receiving a maintenance.’ 
The whole sense is obscured by 
the fact that the charge brought 
against Paul by his opponents 
was double, and, to a certain ex- 


tent, contradictory. On the one - 


hand, it is clear from verses 13, 
20, and 1 Cor. ix. 1-27, that the 
false teachers not only received 
support from the Corinthians, 
but prided themselves ἐν ᾧ καυ- 
upon it as a mark of χῶνται. 
their Apostolical privileges. This, 
therefore, was the matter ‘in 
which they boasted,’ and it was 
because he did not take this sup- 
port that they insinuated doubts 
of Paul’s Apostleship. But, on 
the other hand, it was obvious 
that, whilst Paul’s conduct gave 
him a claim to be considered 
self-denying and disinterested, 
their conduct was liable to the 
suspicion of mercenary motives ; 
and for this reason it was their 
object, by repeated attacks on 
the wantof Apostolical authority 
shown in Paul’s_self-mainte- 
nance, to drive him into receiy- 
ing support, and so to remove 
the difference between him and 
themselves, which, in spite of 
their attacks, left him in a more 
favourable light than themselves. 
Hence a cross-purpose runs 
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ποιήσω, ἵνα ἐκκόψω τὴν ἀφορμὴν τῶν θελόντων ἀφορμήν, 
ἵνα ἐν ᾧ καυχῶνται εὑρεθῶσιν καθὼς καὶ ἡμεῖς. "οἱ γὰρ 
τοιοῦτοι ψευδαπόστολοι, ἐργάται δόλιοι, μετασχηματιζό- 


lal Ν lal 
μενοι εἰς ἀποστόλους χριστοῦ. Kat ov “θαῦμα: αὐτὸς 


5. θαυμαστόν. 


that I will do, that I may cut off occasion from those who desire occasion, 
that wherein they boast they may be found even as we. 1*For such are 
false apostles, deceitful workers, transforming themselves into apostles of 


Christ. 


through all their attack, and 
hence the cross-lights (so to 
speak) of his description of it. 
τὴν ἀφορμήν is ‘their ground’ 
(not ‘against me,’ which would 
require εἰς ἐμέ, or the like, but) 
‘for themselves,’ as in v. 12. 

ἐν ᾧ καυχῶνται may be ‘in the 
whole matter of their boasting,’ 
or more especially with reference 
to the maintenance. Compare 
1 Pet. iii. 16, ἵνα ἐν ᾧ καταλαλῶ- 
ow ὑμῶν. . .. καταισχυνθῶσι. 

εὑρεθῶσιν καθὼς καὶ ἡμεῖς would, 
according to the sense, have na- 
turally been expressed, εὑρεθῶμεν 
καθὼς καὶ avrot. But as the in- 
tention of the clause was to ex- 
press, not his wish, but theirs, 
the opponents became the subject 
of the sentence; and it is equi- 
valent to saying, ‘that we may 
be on a perfect equality in regard 
to our claims to Apostleship.’ 
For a similar confusion of ex- 
pression compare Gal. iv. 12, 
γίνεσθε ὡς ἐγὼ, ὅτι κἀγὼ ὡς ὑμεῖς, 
and, to a certain degree, 2 Cor. 
vil. 13. The subjunctive cipe- 
θῶσι for εὑρέθειεν is the natural 
result of the present tense, em- 
phatically ascribed to their pro- 
ceedings both in θελόντων and 
καυχῶνται. 

This interpretation, though 
harsh, seems, on the whole, the 
most probable. All others fail, 
because they ascribe to the op- 





14And no marvel: for Satan himself is transformed into an 


ponents a ground for boasting 
which they did not claim. 

13 ‘I do this, because such 
men as I have been Gescribing are 
Jalse apostles, ψευδαπό- 
στολοι, ‘ sham apostles,’ 
‘pretended apostles ;’ 
like ψευδόχριστοι, Matt. xxiv. 24; 
ψευδοπροφήτης, Matt. vii. 15, xxiv. 

1, 24: so called here, because 
they either gave themselves out 
to be Apostles, or rested on the 
authority of the older Apostles 
(see note on verse 5). 

‘ Crafty artisans’ (ἐργάται δό- 
λιοι) seems to be ‘ workmen la- 
bouring for their own gain,’ as 
Acts xix. 25; so ἐργασία, Acts 
xvi. 16, 19, is deepened by the 
meaning of ‘craft.’ For the 
whole expression comp. ii. 17, 
mi. 20; 

‘Transforming themselves in- 
to Apostles of Christ,’ possi- 
bly alludes to the party ‘of 
Christ’ (see on x. 7). The al- 
lusion to Satan may possibly re- 
fer to the Rabbinical 
notion of the evil spirit 
transforming himself into a good 
angel, of which, however, the 
only instance adduced by Hisen- 
menger, Entd. Judenthum, 1. p. 
845, is of the angel who wrestled 
with Jacob, and who is repre- 
sented by the Rabbis as an evil 
spirit. But it is more likely 
that here, as in xii. 7, he uses 


* False 
apostles.’ 


« Satan.’ 
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yap ὁ σατανᾶς, μετασχηματίζεται εἰς ἄγγελον φωτός’ 
ὃ οὐ μέγα οὖν εἰ καὶ οἱ διάκονοι αὐτοῦ μετασχηματίζονται 
ὡς διάκονοι δικαιοσύνης, ὧν τὸ τέλος ἔσται κατὰ τὰ ἔργα 


αὐτῶν. 


angel of light : 


therefore it is no great thing if his ministers also be 


transformed as ministers of righteousness, whose end shall be according 


to their works. 


the word in reference to the 
earliest use of it in the Old Test, 
in Job. 1. ii.; and particularly to 
the transformation there implied, 
though not expressed, of Satan 
into the form of one of the angels 
(LXX. οἱ ἄγγελοι) who appear in 
the presence of God. 

ἄγγελον φωτός is in allusion to 
the light in which God and the 
angels live; comp. Acts xii. 7. 





15 ov μέγα. See 1 Cor.ix. 11. 

ὡς διάκονοι, ie. ‘change and 
become like instruments of right- 
eousness.” Comp. Rom. ix. 29, 
ὡς Γόμορρα ἂν ὡμοιώθημεν. 

δικαιοσύνης, “ Christian right- 
eousness,’ as in v. 21. 

ὧν τὸ τέλος, ‘ whose final fate ; ’ 
see Rom, vi, 21; Phil. imi. 19; 
and for the construction, Rom. 


HB 


PARAPHRASE OF CuHap. XI. 1—15. 


Let me, then, continue my boast. It ts a weakness to sing one’s 
own praises ; yet let me conjure you to bear with wt for a mo- 
ment. It is a weakness which arises from my affection for 
you, that affection which the bridegroom’s friend feels for the 
bride whom he has given to the bridegroom. But I am haunted 
by the fear lest the story of the Fall should in your case be en- 
acted over again ; lest your affections should be estranged from 
your heavenly spouse by the tempter, who comes now in the 
shape of an Apostolic teacher, as of old in the shape of the ser- 
pent. For I see that, notwithstanding the new Jesus, and the 
new Spirit, and the new Gospel of your new teachers, you bear 
with them; yes, well and easily with them, and why not with 
me? However far they may push their Apostolic pretensions, 
they are not superior to me; they may be superior to me in 
rhetoric, but assuredly not in divine intuitions, nor in the signs 
of an Apostle which were so openly and without reserve shown 
by me amongst you. Is it possible that you doubt this ? or do 
you doubt my love for you, because I debased myself for your 
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exaltation, and refused to receive support from you, in declaring 
the glad message of Divine favour? True it is, Idid so ; the 
fact I cannot deny. Before I came to you, I took more than 
their due from the Macedonian Churches, to relieve you ; and 
after I came to you, I still continued, when I was in want, to 
receive support from them, und to maintain myself, without ap- 
plying to you. This is the fact, and I am proud to avow it ; 
this boast, at any rate, shall speak out boldly, under the shy of 
Achaia, and shall not be taken from me. And why? not cer- 
tainly from any want of affection, but from my determination 
to cut away from under the feet of my opponents the ground 
which they so desire to establish, namely, that in the matter of 
which they wish to boast, they and I are on the same level. 
Well may I desire to make clear this difference between them 
and myself ; for they are Apostles only in appearance, they are 
interested self-seekers ; they appear to be Apostles of Christ, 
only by a concealment of their own true nature. And that they 
should be able to effect this concealment is no wonder ; their 
master, the great adversary of whom we read in the old dis- 
pensation under the name of Satan, does the same. He con- 
ceals his dark deeds under the guise of an anyel clothed in 
light ; and as he is, so are his instruments ; and as their deeds 
are, so will be their end. 
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WiTakw λέγω. μή Tis pe δόξῃ ἄφρονα εἶναι" εἰ dé 
μή γε, κἂν ὡς ἄφρονα δέξασθέ με, ἵνα κἀγὼ μικρόν 


161 say again. 


Three times he has attempted 
to begin his ‘ boast,’ first, in x. 
8, when he is interrupted by the 
recollection of the hollowness of 
the boast of his opponents, and 
compelled to assert the reality of 
his own; again, in xi. 1, when 
he is checked by the recollection 
of the difficulty of pressing it on 
readers so perverted as the Co- 
rinthians by the influence of their 
false teachers; again in xi. 6, 
when he is led aside to answer 
‘ the charge arising out of his re- 
fusal of support. Now once more 
he returns to the point, and 
now for the first time carries it 
through. He is still oppressed by 
the consciousness of the seeming 
senselessness of such self-praise ; 
but he defends himself on two 
grounds: that he is driven to it 
by the pretensions of his oppo- 
nents; and that he is speaking, 


not of his higher gifts, of which © 


he might reasonably be proud, 
but of those very points in his 
conduct and character which 
have given occasion to his oppo- 
nents to charge him with ‘ weak- 
ness.’ ‘ His bodily pre- 
sence is weak’ (ἀσθενής), 
x. 10. The word in- 
dicates that mixture of physical 
and mental infirmity which is 
connected with nervousness and 
depression, resulting either from 
a keen susceptibility of tempera- 
ment, or from exhaustion of body 
and mind. Thus he had arrived 


His weak- 
ness. 


Let no one suppose me a fool ; if otherwise, yet as a 
fool receive me, that J may boast myself a little. 


17 That which I speak, 


at Corinth ‘in weakness (ἐν ἀσθε- 
veia), and in fear and trem- 
bling’ (1 Cor. ii. 3); and such is 
the sense borne by it through the 
whole of this Section, of which 
it is the key-note, and in which 
it occurs no less than six times. 

16 Πάλιν λέγω, ‘I return to 
what I said before;’ either the 
general subject of his boasting, 
asin x. 8, xi. 1, 6; of done, 
asin xi. 1. In what follows, the 
stress is, not on the first words 
of the sentence (μή τίς με. .. 
εἶναι), but on the last (εἰ δὲ μή 
ye... καυχήσωμαι); “1 hadrather 
that you should not think me 
foolish; but what I care most 
for is, that whether you think 
me foolish or not, you would bear 
with what I have to say in my 
own defence.’ 

εἰ δὲ μή ye, ‘but if any one 
does think me foolish.’ For this 
force of εἰ δὲ μή, in which the 
meaning of the particular words 
is lost in the general meaning of 
‘otherwise,’ comp. Matt. vi. 1, 
xi. 17; Markii. 21; Luke v. 36. 

κἄν, ‘even if you receive me 
as a fool;’ elliptically for καὶ 
ἐὰν δέξησθε, as κἂν τοῦ κρασπέδου, 
Mark vi. 56; κἂν 7 σκιά, Acts v. 
15. 

δέξασθε, ‘bear with me’ (like 
ἀνέχεσθε in xi. 1). 

ὡς ἄφρονα is taken, as it were, 
twice over in the sentence, ‘ even 
if you do receive me as a fool, 
yet as a fool receive me.’ 


HIS BOASTING EXCUSED BY HIS WEAKNESS. 


a », 17 
TL καυχήσωμαι. 
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ὃ λαλῶ, "οὐ κατὰ κύριον λαλῶ, 


3 3 ε > ° , 3 ’ A ε , al 
ἀλλ᾽ ὡς ἐν ἀφροσύνῃ, ἐν ταύτῃ TH ὑποστάσει τῆς Kav- 


χήσεως. Be 


\ Ν fal Ν \ / 
ἐπεὶ πολλοὶ καυχώωνται κατὰ τὴν σάρκα, 


BGS , 19 5 , Ν 5. ΣᾺ θ A ᾽ / 
Kayo καυχησομοαιυ. ηόεως γὰρ ανέχεσ ετων ἀφρόνων, 


® κἀγώ after τι. 


> οὐ λαλῶ κατὰ κύριον. 


I speak it not after the Lord, but as it were in folly, in this stedfastness 


of boasting. 


18Seeing that many boast after the flesh, I will boast also. 
For ye bear with fools gladly, being wise. 


*0For ye bear with them, 





μικρόν τι, ‘a little bit,’ as we 
should say: ironically as against 
his opponents, in contrast with 
whom, he says, ‘ That I (κἀγώ) 
as well as they may boast.’ So 
verse 18 and 1 Cor. vii. 40. For 
τι compare τι ἀφροσύνης, in xi. 1. 

17 He had said, ‘ Bear with 
me as a fool.’ He now proceeds 
to enlarge upon this: ‘for what 
I am now speaking, I speak not 
as Christ would have me speak, 
but in the person of a fool, and 
in this matter of their boasting.’ 

ὃ λαλῶ is ‘my language,’ ‘ my 
general strain,’ in distinction 
from 6 φημι or λέγω, ‘ my words.’ 

ov κατὰ κύριον, ‘not the hnu- 
mility which Christ would in- 
culeate, and which His spirit 
would breathe.’ For this con- 
demnation, as it were, of his own 
language by the Apostle himself, 
and the distinction thus drawn 
between his higher and his lower 
utterances, see 1 Cor. vii. 10, 25. 

as ἐν ἀφροσύνῃ refers to ws 
ἄφρονα in verse 16. 

ἐν ταύτῃ TH ὑποστάσει τῆς Kav- 
χήσεως. This refers to the boast- 
ing, not of himself, but of his 
opponents, or at least, of himself 
_ and of his opponents conjointly, 
and is intended to limit the justi- 
fication of his boasting to this 
particular occasion. The words 
must mean ‘in this vehemence 
of boasting,’ as in ix. 4. 

18 πολλοί. This mention of 





the numbers of the false teachers 
agrees with oi πολλοί, in 11, 17. 

κατὰ τὴν σάρκα combines an 
allusion both to their earthly 
privileges, as of their Hebrew 
descent (xi. 22), or their pow- 
ers of speech (xi. 6), and to 
their worldly motives, 
in opposition to κατὰ 
κύριον, in verse 17; 
in which case compare x. 3. 
κατὰ τὴν σάρκα must be under- 
stood again after καυχήσομαι (as 
in vy. 16, after οἴδαμεν), although 
the Apostle probably omitted to 
repeat it, with the purpose of not 
making his representation of his 
own boast needlessly offensive. 
For the general argument com- 
pare Phil. i. 4, 5, ‘I might also 
have confidence in the flesh. If 
any other man thinketh that he 
hath whereof he might trust in 
the flesh, I more,’ &c. 

19 ‘Bear with my boasting, 
now that I come before you as a 
fool: for you are only too glad 
to listen to these fools among 
whom I now enroll myself.’ 

τῶν ἀφρόνων, though it refers 
especially (as appears from verse 
20) to the false teachers, yet is 
in itself general,—‘ the class of 
fools of which I just now spoke.’ 

φρόνιμοι ὄντες refers to the re- 
putation for sagacity, on which 
the Corinthians prided them- 
selves. (Comp. 1 Cor. iv. 10, 
φρόνιμοι ἐν χριστῷ, and x. 15, os 


κατὰ τὴν 
σάρκα. 
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φρόνιμοι o ὄντες" 7° 


εἴ τις κατεσθίει, εἴ τις λαμβάνει, 


SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP, XI. 20, 21. 


ἀνέχεσθε γάρ, εἴ τις ὑμᾶς καταδουλοῖ, 
Ἂ 


€l Tt ἐπαίρεται, εἴ 


if anyone bring you into bondage, if anyone devour you, if anyone take 
from you, if anyone exalt himself, if anyone smite you on the face. *'I 





φρονίμοις λέγω.) In this passage 
it may be either (1) ‘although 
wise,’ ‘wise as you think your- 
selves to be;’ or, with a pro- 
founder irony, (2) ‘ you bear with 
them, because it is the character 
of wise men to bear with fools.’ 
The instance given is that 
they endured the insolence and 
despotic claims of the false 
teachers. That this was 


Despotism 

ctthe Ju. the character of the 
daizing wine = 
faizing -_— Judaizing party gene 


rally may be inferred 
by implication from 1. 24, iv. 
5,and Gal. ii. 4. See also the 
servile adulation of James in 
the Clementines (Introduction, 
Ῥ. 352). 

καταδουλοῖ, ‘enslave.’ The 
same word is applied to the 
efforts of the party at Antioch 
and Jerusalem, in Gal. ii. 4, to 
bring the Christian Church under 
the yoke of the Jewish ceremo- 
nies. Compare the use of dov- 
λεία in this sense in Gal. v. 1, 
‘be not again entangled with 
the yoke of slavery ;’ and Peter’s 
speech, Acts xv. 10, ‘a yoke 
which neither we nor our fathers 
were able to bear.’ In,this pas- 
sage the word has probably a 
more personal meaning, like xv- 
ριεύομεν in i. 24, but with a re- 
ference to the moral slavery to 
which the Church was to be re- 
duced. 

20 κατεσθίει, ‘devour your 
property,’ as in Matt. xxi. 14, 
‘devour widows’ houses.’ The 
particular point intended must 
be the claims which they made 
on the Corinthian Church for 





their support (see 1 Cor. ix. 1). 
But it may also include the co- 
vetous disposition which at this 
time, as in our own, was a beset- 
ting sin of the Jewish character. 

For the grossly selfish ends of 
the Judaizing party, see Rom. 
xvi. 18, ‘they serve not the Lord 
Jesus Christ, but their own 
belly’; Phil. 111. 19, ‘ whose God 
is their belly.’ 

λαμβάνει, ‘catches yon,’ 
‘makes you his prey;’ a me- 
taphor taken from fishing or 
hunting (see Luke v. 5); and in 
this passage probably applied to 
the fascination exercised over 
the Corinthians by their deceit- 
ful teachers. Comp. δόλῳ ἔλαβον, 
ΧΙ. 16. For this general cha- 
racter of the Judaizers, compare 
verse 13, δόλιοι ἐργάται; ii. 17, 
καπηλεύοντες τὸν λόγον; Rom. 

vi. 18, ἐξαπατῶσιν τὰς καρδίας 

τῶν ἀκάκων. 

ἐπαίρεται, i.e. καθ᾽ ὑμῶν, “ con- 
ducts himself proudly.’ For the 
words see x. 5, πᾶν ὕψωμα ἐπαι- 
ρόμενον κατὰ τῆς γνώσεως τοῦ θεοῦ. 
Hence the frequent allusions to 
their boastfulness and self-com- 
mendations, 11. 1, x. 12-18, xi. 
12, 19. 

εἰς πρόσωπον δέρει, ‘ strikes on 
the face’ (not necessarily with 
a scourge, since the word is ap- 
plied in John xviii. 23 to a pd- 
πισμα, or ‘ buffet with the hand’). 
This expression is the climax of 
the description of insolence. In 
Eastern countries a blow on the 
face, especially on the mouth, is 
a frequent mode of insult. Com- 
pare 1 Kings xxii. 24, ‘Zedekiah 
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5 , at κε δέ 91 Ν 3 / / 
τις εἰς πρόσωπον “ὑμᾶς ὁδέρει. κατὰ ἀτιμίαν λέγω, 
ε “ ε lal b.> , -π ϑ, lal 
ὡς ὅτι ἡμεῖς "ἠσθενήκαμεν: ἐν ᾧ δ᾽ av τις τολμᾷ, (ἐν 


8 ὑμᾶς before εἰς. 


> σθενήσαμεν. 


speak as concerning reproach, as though we have been weak: but wherein- 


soever anyone is daring, (I speak in folly) I am daring also. 


2 Are they 





... smote Micaiah on the cheek ;’ 
Matt. v. 39, ‘whosoever shall 
smite thee on thy right cheek ;’ 
Luke xxii. 64, ‘they struck him 
on the face;’ Acts xxiii. 2, ‘ he 
commanded to smite Paul on the 
mouth ;’ and so Philost. Apoll. 
vii. 23. 

That such violence might be 
expected from the rulers of the 
early Christian society, is also 
implied in the command in] Tim. 
ii. 9, and Tit. i. 7, that the ‘ bi- 
shop’ is ‘not to be a striker.’ 
Even so late as A.D. 675, the 
council of Braga (c. 7) orders 
‘that no bishop at his will and 
pleasure shall strike his clergy, 
lest he lose the respect which 
they owe him.’ 

For the singular number τις, 
as implying a special leader of 
the party, see note on x. 7. 

21 κατὰ ἀτιμίαν λέγω. In a 
sentence so charged with irony, 
and of which one may 
suppose that the Apo- 
stle’s meaning must 
have been caught much rather 
from the tone of his voice, the 
turn of his writing, the expres- 
sion of his countenance, than 
from his actual words, it is diffi- 
cult to assign a precise meaning 
to each expression. Its general 
sense is that, in contrast to the 
false teachers, he was what they 
called ‘weak:’ ‘Such are your 
teachers ; and what am [in com- 
parison with them? Ob! cer- 
tainly very different. I say it 
with a proper consciousness of 


Trony of the 
Apostle. 








the deep disgrace which it brings 
upon me in your eyes and theirs’ 
(κατὰ ἀτιμίαν λέγω being uttered 
with an air of mock shame), 
‘that J, unlike them, was a poor 
weak creature; J had not the 
strength or energy to trample on 
you and plunder you, and assume 
a lofty demeanour, and smite you 
on the face ; I could do nothing of 
this kind: so far they are guite 
right, and I wish them joy of it. 
But then’ (here the irony is part- 
ly dropped), ‘whatever grounds 
of confidence, of real confidence, 
they have, those grounds’ (here 
he again assumes the half ironical, 
half apologetic tone), ‘pardon 
my folly for the word, those 
grounds of confidence I have no 
less than they.’ 

κατὰ ἀτιμίαν is, ‘to my re- 
proach,’ like ἀτίμως. 

λέγω is to be taken with ὡς 
ὅτι, ‘I say that’ (thus differing 
from λαλῶ in verse 17). 

ὡς ὅτι is pleonastic, like ‘how 
that’ in English (as 2 Thess. ii. 
2, ὡς ὅτι ἐνέστηκεν ἣ ἡμέρα) ; but 
the expression would not be used 
in either case, were it not for the 
wish to indicate that the writer 
himself did not fully agree in the 
fact stated; ‘I say how it is sup- 
posed that,’ &e. See Winer, Gr. 
67, § 1. 

ἡμεῖς, 1.6. ‘I emphatically, 
as distinguished from the false 
teachers.’ 

ἠσθενήκαμεν (B.%, Shave been 
weak,’ ἠσθενήσαμεν (D.E.), ‘were 


ἀφροσύνῃ λέγω) τολμῶ κἀγώ. 


SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP. ΧΙ. 22, 23. 


2"EBpatot εἰσιν; κἀγώ. 


5 lal ’ > > ’ ’,ὕ 3 ’ 3 > £ 
Iopan\izai εἰσιν ; Kayw. σπέρμα ABpaap. εἰσιν ; KYO. 


Hebrews? so am J. Are they Israelites? so am J. Are they the seed 


of Abraham? so am J. 


weak,’ i.e. ‘when we arrived at 
Corinth.’ See note on xi. 16. 

ἐν ἀφροσύνῃ λέγω refers to the 
word τολμᾷ. 

He has now cast aside all fur- 
ther shame, and begins the long- 
expected and often announced 
glorification of himself; and, in 
so doing, he givesa description of 
his life, which forms one of the 
most valuable historical portions 
of the New Test. 

The enumeration of his claims 
begins from those poirts in which 
his opponents were strongest, and 
from these gradually rises into a 
sphere where he leaves them be- 
hind, and ultimately loses sight 
of them altogether. These points 
were their purely Jewish extrac- 
tion and their peculiar connexion 
The Ano. With Christ. It would 
stle’s Jew- appear from EHpipha- 
ih origi. fag (Heer. ae 16) 
that the Judaizers went so far as 
to assert that he was altogether 
a Gentile by birth, and only 
adopted circumcision in order 
to marry the High Priest’s 
daughter. This suspicion might 
possibly arise from his birthplace 
at Tarsus, one of the great seats 
of Gentile education ; or from his 
connexion with Gamaliel, whose 
teaching notoriously inculcated 
toleration of Gentile usages (see 
the quotations from the Rabbis 
in Tholuck’s Character of St. 
Paul, Eng. trans. p. 17). How- 
ever this may be, he here feels 
called upon to assert the purity 
of his Jewish descent in the 
strongest manner; and it is a re- 
markable proof of the ascendancy 


23 Are they ministers of Christ? (I speak as a 


acquired by his opponents, that 
he should be compelled to do so 
in addressing a Church, in its 
main elements, not Jewish, but 
Gentile. 

The three words employed are 
arranged in a climax. 
Ἑβραῖος, ‘ Hebrew,’ in 
Acts vi. 1, and in the phrase 
‘Gospel according to the He- 
brews’ (Kus. H. EH. i. 39), is 
used to express Palestinian, as 
opposed to Hellenistic Jews. But 
the Apostle was ‘born (yeyevvn- 
μένος) in Tarsus,’ Acts xxii. 3; 
and “Efpaios is often used by Jo- 
sephus and Philo as an equiva- 
lent to Ἰουδαῖος. Compare “Efpa- 
tos ἐξ Ἑ βραίων, in Phil. 11. 5. 
It is used then here, simply to 
denote his nationality. “ Israel- 
ite,’ and ‘the seed of 
Abraham,’ rise one 
above another in expressing the 
sacred character of the nation, 
as inheriting the promises. For 
Ἰσραηλίτης, as a term of praise 
(in which sense alone it occurs 
in the N. Test.), see John i. 48 
(‘Israelite indeed . . . . without 
guile’); Acts ii. 22, 11.12, v. 35, 
xiii. 16, xxi. 28 (heading the 
addresses to the Jews); Rom. 
ix. 4, xi. 1. For σπέρμα 
᾿Αβραάμ, in like manner, 
see Heb. ii. 16; Rom. 
ix. 7, xi. 1 (in both of which last 
passages it comes in, as here, as 
a climax after ‘Israel’ and ‘ Is- 
raelite ’). 

In Rom. xi. 1; Phil. iii. 5, he 
adds the fact omitted here, that 
he was a Benjamite: hence per- 
haps his name of ‘Saul.’ 


‘ Hebrew.’ 


‘Israelite.’ 


* Seed of 
Abraham.’ 
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“ὃ διάκονοι χριστοῦ εἰσιν ; (παραφρονῶν λαλῶ) "ὑπερεγώ, 
3 ’ Fg “ , 
ἐν κόποις περισσοτέρως, ev " φυλακαῖς περισσοτέρως, ἐν 


® ὑπὲρ ἐγώ. 


> ἐν πληγαῖς ὕπερβ., ἐν φυλακαῖς περ. 


fool) J am more, in labours more abundant, in prisons more abundant, 
in stripes above measure, in deaths oft *4(from the Jews five times re- 


23 The second point of the 
boast of the false teachers was 
their peculiar connexion 
with Christ (see note 
on x. 7), which they 
expressed by calling themselves 
‘His instruments ’ or ‘servants’ 
(διάκονοι). 

To this the Apostle gives a 
more indignant reply than to 
the previous charge. They had 
questioned his right to be called 
so, on the ground that he had not 
seen our Lord on earth (see note 
on 1 Cor.ix.1), and perhaps also 
on the ground of his want of 
connexion with the Jerusalem 
Apostles (see note onili.1). He 
answers by an appeal, not to any 
outward fact, but to his own won- 
derful life, as partly in 1 Cor. ix. 
1, 2 (‘ye are my seal in the 
Lord’). This was the best proof 
he could give of his intimate 
union with his Master, and of his 
zeal for His service; in this he 
knew that he was far superior 
(ὑπερεγώ) to them, and yet at the 
same time these very hardships 
constituted or caused the ‘ weak- 
ness’ with which he was taunted. 
This last thought is not directly 
expressed, but is implied in the 
transition from verse 28 to 29, 
30. He ushers in his defence 
with one more apology, of 
stronger irony in proportion as 
his defence is stronger: ‘my 
language is that of a madman. 
Really I can hardly expect you 
will believe me’ (zapadpovar, 
comp. 2 Pet. ii. 16); ‘but the 


His service 
of Christ. 





fact is so, I am far more a ser- 
vant of Christ than they are,’ as 
if it were ἐγὼ ὑπερδιάκονος (see 
note on xi. 5). 

λαλῶ here is ‘my general lan- 
guage,’ as in verse 17, 

The sentence is connected im- 
mediately with ὑπερεγώ: “1 am 
a servant of Christ in labours, 
in stripes,’ &c. From this mo- 
ment he drops all irony. The 
labours of the false teachers 
could be nothing compared with 
his; and from this point we lose 
sight of them till xu. 11. 

περισσοτέρως is (not ‘more 
abundantly than they,’ but) as 
in i. 12, 11. 4, vii. 18, 
15, merely a stronger 
form of περισσῶς. 
has accordingly lost its distinct 
comparative meaning so com- 
pletely that in vii. 13 it is joined 
with μᾶλλον. If he had meant 
to compare himself with them, 
he would have used, not the ad- 
verb, but the adjective περισσό- 
TEpos OF περισσότερον, as in the 
somewhat similar passage, 1 
Cor. xv. 10. It is the same as 
ὑπερβαλλόντως, ‘beyond all or- 
dinary measure,’ the words being 
varied only for variety’s sake, as 
elsewhere in St. Paul (see 1 Cor. 
xiil. 8). 

ἐν φυλακαῖς. The Acts only 
mention three imprisonments, 
and of these the one 
at Philippi (xvi. 24) is 
the only one that can 
be included here. In Clem. Ep. 


περισσο- 
τέρως. 


Imprison- 
ments. 
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πληγαῖς ὑπερβαλλόντως, ἐν θανάτοις πολλάκις 


SECOND EPISTLE: CHAP. ΧΙ. 24—27. 


“(ὑπὸ 


> , , a ΄ \ ΄, » 
Ιουδαίων πεντάκις “τεσσεράκοντα παρὰ μίαν ἔλαβον, 
25 \ b2 ὃ θ Ψ > , \ > , 

τρὶς "ἐραβδίσθην, ἅπαξ ἐλιθάσθην, τρὶς ἐνανάγησα, 


5. τεσσαράκοντα. 


» ἐῤῥαβδίσθην. 


ceived I forty stripes save one, thrice was I beaten with rods, once 
was I stoned, *thrice I suffered shipwreck, a night and a day I have 


T. ad Cor. 5, seven are mentioned 
altogether. 

ἐν θανάτοις, ‘in perils of death’ 
(comp. iv. 11). Of these various 
kinds of death the next 
two verses give in- 
stances. Of the five 
Jewish scourgings here men- 
tioned, not one is mentioned in 
the Acts: The words 
ὑπὸ ᾿Ιουδαίων, ‘by the 
Jews,’ imply that he 
was going to use another con- 
struction: first, because ἀπό, 
and not ὑπό, is required by ἔλα- 
Bov: and secondly, because it 
would have been supertinous to 
say that ‘the forty stripes save 
one’ were inflicted by Jews; 
that being as fixed an expression 
for Jewish scourging as the rods 
(ἐραβδίσθην) was for Homan 
scourging. Forty stripes were 
fixed by the Law as the maxi- 
mum (Deut. xxv. 3), but thirty- 
nine only were inflicted by later 
practice, lest by chance the letter 
of the Law should be broken. 
It was inflicted with a leathern 
scourge, with which thirteen 
strokes were given on the breast, 
thirteen on the right shoulder, 
thirteen on the left; and this 
arrangement of the scourging 
was by some Rabbis made the 
reason of the number thirty-nine. 
The mode of flagellation was as 
follows: The culprit was bound 
by both hands to a pillar; the 
officer of the synagogue stripped 


Perils of 
death. 


Jewish 
scourgings. 


off his clothes until his breast | 





‘was bared. The officer then as- 


cended a stone behind. The 
scourge consisted of four thongs 
of calf skin, and two of asses’ 
skin. The culprit bent to re- 
ceive the lashes. The officer 
struck with one hand, with all 
his force. A reader meanwhile 
read, first, Deut. xxviii. 58, 59, 
next, Deut. xxix. 8, lastly, Psalm 
Ixxvii. 38. It was so severe a 
punishment that death often en- 
sued. (Wetstein, p. 208; Schott- 
gen, Hor. Heb. 714.) 


25 τρὶς ἐραβδίσθην. 
the Roman punishment 
of ‘ virgis cedere,’ also 
so cruel as frequently to 
occasion death. See Cic. Verr. v. 
62. Of the three times, here men- 
tioned by the Apostle, one only 
is described in the Acts (xvi. 23). 
St. Paul being a Roman citizen 
was, properly speaking, exempt- 
ed from this punishment, and, 
on that plea, protested against 
it at Philippi (Acts xvi. 37), and 
escaped it at Jerusalem (xxii. 
25). 

ἅπαξ ἐλιθάσθην, 1.6. at Lystra. 
Acts xiv. 19. 


τρὶς ἐναυάγησα. The allusion 
is unknown. The ship- Stoning 
wreck in Acts xxvil. 1s and ship- 


This was 


Roman 
scourgings. 


later wrecks. 
νυχθήμερον, a whole day of 
twenty-four bours, be- «4 piont 


einning, according to anddayin 
ἃ . the deep.’ 

Jewish reckoning (from 

Gen. i. 5), with the evening. 
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νυχθήμερον ev τῷ βυθῷ πεποίηκα), 


"ὁ ὁδοιπορίαις πολ- 


λάκις, κινδύνοις ποταμῶν, κινδύνοις λῃστῶν, κινδύνοις ἐκ 
γένους, κινδύνοις ἐξ ἐθνῶν, κινδύνοις ἐν πόλει, κινδύνοις 
ἐν ἐρημίᾳ, κινδύνοις ἐν Gakdeios κινδύνοις ἐν ψευδα- 
δέλφοις, “τα κόπῳ καὶ μόχθῳ, ἐν ἀγρυπνίαις πολλάκις, 


» Add ἐν. 


been in the deep), **in journeyings often, in perils of rivers, in 
perils of robbers, in perils by countrymen, in perils by heathens, 
in perils in the city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils in the 
sea, in perils among false brethren, *in labour and painfulness, in 


The word occurs only in very 
late writers. 
> nw ων 
ἐν τῷ βυθῷ, 


‘in the depth of 


the sea.’ See Exod. xv. 5; 
Psalm evii. 24. LXX. ον]. 24 
(A.V.) Probably after one of 


the shipwrecks on a plank, as in 
Actsxxvii.44. The Syriac reads, 
‘ without aboat in the sea.’ Theo- 
phylact says that some maintained 
this to mean that Paul was con- 
cealed for a day after the stoning 
at Lystra, ina place called Bythos; 
and in later times it has been re- 
ferred toa deep dungeon, so called, 
at Cyzicus (see Hstius, ad loc.). 

26 The parenthesis explaining 
ἐν θανάτοις being ended here, 
the sentence is continued from 
verse 23. 

ὁδοιπορίαις (‘travels’) is ex- 
panded into the remaining dis- 
tresses described in verses 26, 27. 

κινδύνοις ποταμῶν, ‘danger of 
swollen rivers,’ such as 
cut off the traveller in 
all eastern and southern 
countries. Thus Frederick Bar- 
barossa was drowned in the Caly- 
cadnus, a river -flowing into the 
sea not far from the Apostle’s 
own city of Tarsus. The tra- 
veller Spon was lost in one of 
the torrents of the Lebanon, be- 
tween Jerusalem and Antioch 
(see Conybeare and Howson, i. 
pp. 176, 457). 


“Perils of 
rivers.’ 


M M 








λῃστῶν, ‘ robbers,’ whether by 
land or sea, whether 
such as tices Im $he: Serre 


mountains of Ephesus, who are 
said in the well-known tradition 
(Kus. H. E. iii. 23) to have car- 
ried off the Apostle John; or 
remnants of the old ΤΣ 


pirates (see note on x. 4). 
ἐκ γένους, ‘from Jews,’ such 


as the conspiracies at 


Ξ : Perils 
Damascus, Acts ix. 23 ; ὡς 
at Jerusalem, ix. 29; “ἢ 


at Antioch of Pisidia, xiii. 50; 
at Ieonium, xiv. 5; at Lystra, 
xiv. 19; at ἘΠ ΕΙΣ ἀπ ΧΥΊΙ. 

at Berea, xvi. 13; at Casinth: 


xvii. 12. 
ἐξ ἐθνῶν. ‘From Gentiles,’ 
at Philippi, Acts xvi. 
‘From 
Gentiles.’ 


20; and Ephesus, xix. 
23. 


ἐν πόλει, ἐν ἐρημίᾳ, ἐν θαλάσσῃ, 
“by city, by desert, and by sea.’ 

The ‘desert’ may allude to 
Arabia, Gal. 1. 17, but also to the 
wilder districts of Asia Minor. 
For those ‘by sea,’ comp. note 
on verse 25, 

ψευδαδέλφοις. 
and here, as 
Judaizers. 


See Gal. ii. 4, 
there, probably 


27 κόπῳ καὶ μόχθῳ, resuming 
the argument from Sdormopenee 
‘by toil and trouble, as shown 
in sleeplessness,’ &c. 
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ἐν λιμῷ Kat δίψει, ἐν νηστείαις πολλάκις, ἐν ψύχει 

καὶ γυμνότητι. *ywpls τῶν παρεκτὸς ἡ "ἐπίστασίς μοι 

ἡ καθ᾽ ἡμέραν, ἡ μέριμνα πασῶν τῶν ἐκκλησιῶν. Tis 

ἀσθενεῖ, καὶ οὐκ ἀσθενῶ ; τίς σκανδαλίζεται, καὶ οὐκ 
5. ἐπισύστασις μου. 


watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in cold and 
nakedness. 325 Beside those things that are without, that which cometh 
upon me daily, the care of all the churches. * Who is weak, and J am 


ἀγρυπνίαις, ‘sleepless nights,’ 
either from fatigue or 
from business. Comp. 
the midnight psalms at 
Philippi, Acts xvi. 25; the dis- 
course all through the night at 
Troas, xx. 7, 11; the ministra- 
tions ‘ night and day’ at Ephe- 
sus, xx. 31; the working to sup- 
port himself ‘night and day’ at 
Thessalonica, 2 Thess. iii. 8. 

ἐν λιμῷ καὶ δίψει. Compare 1 
Cor. iv. 11; Phil. iv. 12. 

νηστείαις. Not ‘voluntary 
fasts,’ of which there 
is no instance in the 
Apostle’s life, unless it be Acts 
xili. 3, xiv. 23, and of which the 
mention would ‘be out of place 
in an enumeration of hardships 
resulting from external ornatural 
causes; but ‘days without food,’ 
as in vi. 5. It follows upon λιμῷ 
καὶ δίψει, ‘hunger and thirst,’ 
partly from the same kind of 
repetition as bas caused the in- 
sertion of ‘the sea’ in verse 26, 
although the dangers by sea had 
already been mentioned in the 
previous verse ; but chiefly for 
the sake of giving a more defi- 
nite image, not merely of ‘hun- 
ger,’ but absolute ‘want of food ;’ 
and it follows upon “ hunger and 
thirst,’ as ‘sleepless nights’ 
follow upon ‘toil and trouble,’ 
marked in like manner by πολ- 
λάκις. 

ἐν ψύχει καὶ γυμνότητι. 


Sleepless 
nights. 


‘Fastings.’ 


See 





1 Cor. iv. 11, ‘in cold and na- 
kedness,’ in the cold 
winters of southern 
climates. 

28 χωρὶς τῶν παρεκτός may 


be (1) (as in Matt. v. 


* Cold and 
nakedness.” 


‘The 


9. ; 

32; Acts xxvi. “29) oe 

‘not to speak of the which are 
without.’ 


many points which are 
left out in this enumeration,’ 
like ‘ the time would fail me to 
tell,’ in Heb. xi. 32. Or (2) ‘be- 
sides external calam7ties, which I 
have just described, there are the 
internal trials, which I proceed 
to describe” (Comp. ἔξωθεν 
μάχαι, ἔσωθεν φόβοι, Vil. 5.) 

ἡ ἐπίστασις (Β. D. EH. F.G.), or 
ἡ ἐπισύστασίς (J. K.) μου or μοι 
(Β. F. G.), may be (1) in op- 
position with ἡἣ μέριμνα, ‘my 
pressure of care,’ as in Soph. 
Ant. 225, πολλὰς yap ἔσχον φρον- 
τίδων ἐπιστάσεις ; or (2) more 
possibly ‘ the concourse of people , 
to see me,’ to ask advice, &c., 
like ‘ quotidiani hominum impe- 
tus,’ Cic. pro Arch. Ὁ: 
The word ἐπίστασις 
(with the same varia- 
tion of reading) occurs in Acts 
xxiv. 12, for a ‘tumult;’ Num. 
xvi. 40, for the ‘congregation,’ 
or ‘conspiracy’ of Korah; 3 
Esdr. 73, for ‘ conspiracies.’ If 
pov be the right reading, it would 
be ‘my concourse,’ as we should 
say, ‘my following.’ If pou, then 
it is governed by ἐπί in ἐπίστασις, 


‘The 
concourse.” 


HIS BOASTING EXCUSED. 


> Ν 4 30 
ἔγω πυρουμαυ; 


not weak ? who is offended, and J burn not ? 


Comp. the form ἐπισυναγωγή, 2 
Thess. ii. 1 ; Hebr. x. 25. 

For the fact, see the account of 
St. Paul’s teaching at Corinth, 
Acts xviii. 11: ‘ He sat’ (i.e. as 
a rabbi) in the house of Justus 
near the synagogue, ‘a year and 
six months teaching the word of 
God,’ and still more to the pur- 
pose, immediately before the date 
of this Epistle, at Ephesus, Acts 
xix. 9: ‘He separated the dis- 
ciples, daily conversing (καθ᾽ 7- 
μέραν διαλεγόμενος) in the school 
of Tyrannus.’ Wherever he es- 
tablished his head-quarters, there 
the crowd of hearers and ques- 
tioners might be expected to 
follow him. Compare the attend- 
ance on the teaching of our Lord: 
‘There were many coming and 
going, and they had not leisure 
so much as to eat’ (Mark vi. 
31). 

If this be the right construc- 
tion and meaning, then the whole 
sentence will run thus: ‘Setting 
aside the details which: require 
no mention, there is my daily 
concourse of hearers, and the 
anxiety (ἢ μέριμνα) which 1 
have for all the congregations of 
Christians.’ The expression is 
important, as showing the wide- 
spread influence of St. Paul. It 
is the description which we 
should have expected to find in 
the accounts of St. Peter, if the 
Apostolic history exhibited any 
traces of the power afterwards 
claimed by his successors. 

In later times this passage was 
used as a justification of Dun- 
stan’s retaining several sees to- 
gether. 

29 This is a strong expression 
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3 A nA x A > ΄ 
εἰ καυχᾶσθαι δεῖ, τὰ τῆς ἀσθενείας 


ὅ07ΤΕ I must needs boast, I 


of the Apostle’s wide sympathies 
(see note on 1 Cor. ix. 22). ‘If 
there is any one weak 
and troubled in con- 
science (ἀσθενεῖ, as in 
Rom. σιν 2. (2h ei 
Cor. viii. 11), I, too, am weak 
with him’ (comp. 1 Cor. ix. 22, 
‘to the weak I became as weak ’). 
‘If there is any one caught in a 
snare, I, too, am scorched in the 
fire of his temptation’ (as Rev. 
11. 18, and 1 Cor. vii. 9); or 
‘J am on fire with indignation ’ 
(as in 2 Mace. iv. 38, xiv. 45). 
Compare the juxtaposition of 
ἀσθενεῖ and σκανδαλίζεται, in 1 
Cor. viii. 9, 13. 

30 The mention of ‘ weak- 
ness’ in verse 29, leads him to 
break out into a strong acknow- 
ledgment of its existence. ‘I 
have been compelled to boast, 
but my boasting is in fact not of 
my strength, but of my weak- 
ness. All these hardships, all 
this sympathy for the weakness 
of others, are the signs and 
causes of that weakness of which 
they complain in me.’ But this 
thought, whilst it sums up 
the foregoing enumeration, also 
opens a new aspect of the subject, 
which continues to xu. 10. The 
irony with which he had opened 
this vindication in xi. 1-21, is 
dropped: and he expresses his 
intention to continue his bo st 
(καυχήσομαι), Overcoming his 
scruples, not, as heretofore, by 
assuming the character of a fool 
(compare x1. 16, 23, with xi. 6), 
but by reflecting that, after all, it 
was. not on his strength, but on 
his weakness, that he was going 
to dwell. This he seems to have 


‘Who is 
offended 
and I burn 
not δ᾽ 
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SECOND EPISTLE: 


CHAP. XI. 31—83. 


, 31 ε θ » Ν Ν Aa ΄ a lel 
μου καυχήσομαι. Ο θεὸς καὶ πατὴρ τοῦ “κυρίου Ϊησοῦ 
οἶδεν, ὁ ὧν εὐλογητὸς εἰς τοὺς αἰῶνας, ὅτι οὐ ψεύδομαι. 
82 > en’ Ve > , 3 “4 A , > , 

ἐν Δαμασκῷ ὁ ἐθνάρχης ᾿Αρέτα τοῦ βασιλέως ἐφρούρει 


5. κυρίου ἡμῶν Ἰησοῦ χριστοῦ. 


will boast of the things which concern my weakness. 


The God and 


Father of the Lord Jesus, who is blessed for evermore, knoweth that I 


lie not. 


intended to follow up by a de- 
tailed account of all his suffer- 
ings. Beginning, therefore, with 
a solemn appeal to God for the 
truth of his narrative (xi. 31, and 
again xil. 6), he commences with 
an account of his earliest danger 
and escape at Damascus (xi. 32, 
33). What would have followed 
next, it is impossible to say. 
Interrup- ‘he narrative is broken 
tion of the off almost as soon as 
3 ’ begun; the ship has 
foundered at sea; and only a 
single plank has been washed 
to shore. The shock may have 
been from the reluctance, which 
he still found insuperable, to 
dwell in detail on his great 
deeds. Or it may have been that 
he was struck at this point, by 
the thought that the glory of 
his weakness might be better 
exhibited by pointing out its 
direct connexion with the highest 
privilege to which he had ever 
been called. Or it may have 
been that the description of his 
great revelations, and of the 
weakness connected with them, 
was the chief topic on which he 
meant to dwell; but that he 
had at first intended to give 
the outward circumstances which 
had led the way to them; and 
then, either finding this too 
circuitous, or for some other 
cause unknown, had changed his 
plan, and gone at once into the 
sabject of therevelations without 





In Damascus the governor under Aretas the king kept the 


further introduction. However 
this may be, as soon as he has 
disentangled himself from the 
confusion of the lost sentence, 
he proceeds to the account of his 
revelations, and thence of his 
weakness (xii.2-10). This much 
is necessary to be borne in mind, 
in order to force a way over one 
of the most disjointed sentences 
ever written. 

31 This asseveration (like 
those which followed in xii. 2, 3, 
6) applies to the whole narrative 
which was intended to follow, 


and which perhaps does in part 


follow in xii. 1-10. For the dox- 
ology, introduced by the solemn 
feeling of the moment, compare 
Rom. ix. 5, and 1, 25. 

ὁ ὧν is used so frequently in 
LXX. and by Philo, as a trans- 
lation for JEHOVAH, that the 
phrase in this passage and Rom. 
ix. 5, if not used precisely in that 
sense, at any rate has reference 
to it. Comp. John i. 18, iii. 13, 
vi. 46, villi. 47; Rev. i. 4, 8. 

32 The fact here related was 
(so far as we know) his ggeape 
earliest danger, at least from Da- 
from conspiracy. It : 
takes place on his return from 
Arabia to Damascus, shortly 
after his conversion (Gal. i. 17), 
and is described, nearly as here, 
in Acts ix. 23, 24, 25, with the 
difference only that what is there 
ascribed to the Jews, is here 
ascribed to the Hthnarch, who 


HIS BOASTING EXCUSED. 
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“τὴν πόλιν Δαμασκηνῶν πιάσαι με," ὅδ καὶ διὰ θυρίδος ἐν 
σαργάνῃ ἐχαλάσθην διὰ τοῦ τείχους καὶ ἐξέφυγον τὰς 


* στὴν Δ. πόλιν. 


b Add θέλων. 


city of the Damascenes with a garrison, to apprehend me, **and through 


probably was acting at their in- 
stigation. Aretas, chief of the 
Nabathzan Arabs, had at this 
time much influence, 
partly from his being 
the father-in-law οὗ 
Herod Antipas, partly from the 
commercial importance of his ca- 
pital, Petra. Hence the extension 
of his ‘kingdom’ to Damascus. 
(Conybeare and Howson, 1. 88, 
and Porter’s Damascus, i. 102.) 
It was an hereditary name, in 
Arabic, Haret. (See Niebuhr’s 
Lectures, vol. iii. c. 91.) This 
one was the third of the name. 
Jos. Ant. XVI. ix. 4, XVII. 
iii. 2. (Schottgen, ad loc.) ‘ Hth- 
narch’ was the title of an Orien- 
tal provincial governor. (See 1 
Mace. xiv. 47 ; Josephus passim ; 
Heyne’s treatise ‘De Ethnarchia 
Arete,’ 1755.) 

ἐφρούρει, ‘kept watch with a 
garrison. From Acts ix, 24, it 
appears that all the gates were 
watched. 

πιάσαι, 
arrest.’ 

θυρίδος, ‘an aperture,’ or ‘little 
door,’ as in Acts xx. 9. In Josh. 
ii. 15; 1 Sam. xix. 12, the same 
expression (διὰ τῆς θυρίδος) is used 
in the LXX. for the escape of the 
spies from Jericho, and of David 
from Saul. διὰ τοῦ τείχους, pro- 
bably ‘over the wall,’ 
ie. from an overhang- 
ing house, such as are still to 
be seen on the walls of Damascus. 
See the woodeut in Conybeare 
and Howson, i. p. 110. There 
is a spot still pointed out on 


* Aretas 
the king.’ 


in later Greek, ‘to 


The wall. 








the eastern wall, itself modern, 
as the scene of his escape. Close 
by is a cavity in the ancient 
burial-ground, where he is said, 
in the local legends, to have 
concealed himself; and the good 
porter St. George, who was 
martyred in furthering the es- 
cape, is supposed to be buried 
close by, and to his tomb are 
brought all the coffins of Chris- 
tians before their interment in 
the neighbouring cemetery. It 
is curious that in the present 
traditions of Damascus the in- 
cidents of this escape have almost 
entirely eclipsed the story of his 
conversion. 

33 σαργάνη, ‘anything twist- 
ed,’ as a cord. Aisch. Supp. 
781; so Suidas, of μὲν σχοίνιόν 
τι, ot δὲ πλέγμα τι ἐκ σχοινίου. 
Comp. the Hebrew word Saraq, 
‘to weave.’ lLycophron (748) 
has the word προστεταργανωμένην. 
On this the Scholiast says συμπε- 
πλεγμένην: ἡ γὰρ map’ ἡμῖν σαρ- 
γάνη, παρὰ ᾿Αττικοῖς ai Aiden 
Tapyavy* Kal TO συνει- 
λῆσθαι, τεταργανῶσθαι.  (Wet- 
stein.) Here probably the word 
signifies a ‘rope-basket.’ In 
Acts ix. 25, it is σπύρις, ‘a grain- 
basket.’ 

τὰς χεῖρας, ‘his hands which 
were stretched forth to catch me,’ 
Comp. Acts xi. 1, ‘ Herod 
stretched forth his hands to vex 
the church.’ 

XII. 1 The variety of read 
ings indicates the want of any 
guide in the sense of Various 
the sentence, which is Teadings, 
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χεῖρας αὐτοῦ. 


SECOND EPISTLE: 


CHAP, AU. 15:9. 


xu. }*xavyaobar Set, οὐ συμφέρον μέν, 


’ὔ Ν Ἃ, > > ’ὔ Ν 5 U4 ’ 
ελεύσομαι δὲ καὶ εἰς ὀπτασίας καὶ ἀποκαλύψεις κυρίου. 
“οἶδα ἄνθρωπον ἐν χριστῷ πρὸ ἐτῶν δεκατεσσάρων (εἴτε 


5. καυχᾶσθαι δὴ οὐ συμφέρει por’ ἐλεύσομαι γὰρ εἰς. 


ἃ window in a basket was I let down by the wall and escaped his hands. 
x11. ‘I must boast ; it is not expedient for me, but I will come even to 


yisions and revelations of the Lord. 


the transition from the broken 
narrative of xi. 32, 33, to the 
new narrative rising out of it 
in xii. 2. 

(1) καυχᾶσθαι δεῖ, B. D?. E. F. 
G. J. Vulg.; εἰ xavy. δεῖ, οὐ συμ- 
φέρον μέν, B. F. G.; ἐλεύσομαι δέ, 
B. F. G. Vulg. Copt.: δὲ καί, B. 
Vulg. Copt. Latin Fathers. 

(2) καυχᾶσθαι δέ, D'. Slav. 
Theoph. ; καὶ δὴ καυχ. Copt. Arm, 
Greek Fathers ; οὐ συμφέρει por, 
D!. E. J. K. Greek Fathers ; ἐλεύ- 
copa γάρ, D!. 1)3, EH. J. K. Copt. 
Arm. Ath. (A. and C. are defi- 
cient). 

In addition to the confusion of 
the sense, there has also been the 
confusion of sound between δεῖ 
and δή, and between δέ and -θαι 
(the last syllable of καυχᾶσθαι), 
according to the later Greek pro- 
nunciation. 

The first set of readings would 
mean, ‘I must boast; it is not 
good for me; but yet I am about 
to do so.’ The second would 
mean, ‘ Now, to boast is not good 
for me [but I must boast], for I 
am about to do so’ (comp. xi. 5). 
Both readings combined would 
mean, ‘I must boast; it is not 
expedient [but I must boast | for 
I am going to do so.’ In all 
these three cases the words ex- 
press the conflict in his own 
mind between what he must do, 
and what he thinks it becoming 
to do. For something of the 
same confusion, compare Phil. 








391 knew a man in Christ about 


11. 1: τὰ αὐτὰ γράφειν ὑμῖν, ἐμοὶ 
μὲν οὐκ ὀκνηρὸν, ὑμῖν δὲ ἀσφαλές, 
where he means to say that, ‘ to 
write the same things was in it- 
self troublesome to him, bunt, 
under the circumstances, was 
not; because it was good for 
them.’ 

The-mention of his divine re- 
velations is introduc- 4;, givine 
ed, first as a matter revela- 
on which he may justly nae 
found a claim as an Apostle, 
especially as against those who 
claimed peculiar connexion with 
Christ; secondly, in reference 
to the ‘weakness’ which fol- 
lowed as a consequence on these 
revelations. 

ὀπτασίας καὶ ἀποκαλύψεις. ὀπ- 
τασία,---ῬΥΟΌΔΌΙΥ the more tangi- 
ble ‘-visions,’—occurs 
no where else in St. 
Paul, but is used in Luke 1. 22, 
xxiv. 23, for ‘an apparition,’ so 
also in Dan. ix. 23, σι 5. 5 
(LXX.). ἀποκάλυψις, in. * Revela- 
this especial sense of 4s: 
‘spiritual penetration into Di- 
vine secrets,’ is used in 1 Cor. 
xiv. 6, 26; Eph. 1. Tai 
Gal. i. 12, ii. 2; and in the name 
and contents of the ‘ Apocalypse’ 
(Rev. i. 1). 

κυρίου, ‘of the Lord’ (He being 
the author of them). 

2 οἶδα, ‘I know.’ Possibly in 
the sense of ‘remembering,’ as 
in Acts xxiii. 5; 1 Cor. i. 16. 

ἄνθρωπον ἐν χριστῷς The most 


‘Visions.’ _ 


HIS BOASTING EXCUSED, 
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> , 3 io ” > Ν a f > 78 ε θ Ν 
εν σωματι ουκ Οἰθα, ELTE EKTOS σώματος OVK OLOA, ο ὕεος 


5 ε ΄ Ν ca) ΄ 4 > A 
οἶδεν) apTayevTa TOV TOLOUTOV EWS τρυτου ουρανου. 


Ν 
8 και 


« Add τοῦ. 


fourteen years ago (whether in the body I know not, whether out of the 
body I know not, God knoweth), such an one caught up to the third 


heaven. 


general term to designate himself 
in the third person,—‘a Chris- 
tian,’ ‘a man who lived and 
moved in Christ as his being,’ 
possibly with an allusion to the 
deeper consciousness of that 
union produced by the ecstasy. 

πρὸ ἐτῶν δεκατεσσάρων. As he 
had begun his narrative in xi.32, 
33, with one definite 
fact, so also he begins 
his new narrative in a 
similar manner. This date could 
not have been his conversion, 
which was more than twenty 
years before this ; it might pos- 
sibly have been shortly after the 
escape from Damascus, which, as 
being abont seventeen years be- 
fore, may have been mentioned 
in xi. 32, 33 as a prelude to this. 

εἴτε ἐν σώματι. This comes in 
as.a parenthesis, and expresses 
‘Inthe the loss of self-con- 
body or ont sciousness: to that de- 
Ὁ ροῦν: gree that he knew not 
whether he were carried up into 
heaven literally, or only in a 
figure. 

ἡρπάσθη is Attic, ἡρπάγη Ma- 
cedonian Greek. For similar ex- 
pressions, comp. Acts vill. 39, 
πνεῦμα κυρίου ἥρπασεν τὸν Φί- 
Aurrov: and Rey. i. 10, ἐγενόμην 
ἐν πνεύματι: xil. 5, ἡρπάσθη τὸ 
τέκνον αὐτῆς πρὸς τὸν θεόν: 1 
Thess. iv. 17, ἁρπαγησόμεθα.... 
εἰς dépa. Compare the Rabbini- 
cal expression in Bava Mezia, 89; 
‘God stood in the academy of 
heaven, with all His scholars in 


‘ Fourteen 
years ago.’ 


3And I knew such a man (whether in the body or out of the 


great controversy ; and they said, 
‘Who shall be the judge ?” And 
they agreed that it should be 
Rabbi Barnaham. In the same 
hour his soul was caught up into 
heaven, and his sentence con-. 
firmed the judgment of God.’ 
( Wetstein. ) 

τρίτου οὐρανοῦ. The sum of 
Wetstein’s quotations on the Rab- 
binical conception of 


the seven heavens is as τος 074 
follows: 1. The veil 

(compare Heb. vi. 19). 2. The 
expanse. 3. The clouds. 4. The 


dwelling-place (habitaculum). 5. 
The habitation (habitatio). 6. 
The fixed seat. 7. Araboth. Or 
(according to a slightly different 
arrangement): 1. The heaven. 
2. The heaven of heavens. 9. 
The expanse. 4. The clouds. 5. 
The dwelling-place. 6. The fixed 
seat. 7. Araboth. In ‘the 
clouds’ are said to be the mill- 
stones which ground the manna. 
Before the Fall, God lived on 
the earth; at the sm of Adam, 
He ascended into the first hea- 
ven; at the sin of Cain, into the 
second; at the generation of 
Enoch, into the third; at the 
generation of the flood, into the 
fourth; at the generation of 
the confusion of tongues, into 
the fifth; at the generation of 
Sodom, into the sixth; at the 
generation of Egypt, into the 
seventh. Then, at the rise of 
Abraham, He descended to the 


sixth; of Isaac, to the fifth; of 
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SECOND EPISTLE: 


CHAP. XII. 47, 


οἶδα τὸν τοιοῦτον ἄνθρωπον (εἴτε ἐ ἐν σώματι εἴτε "χωρὶς 


τοῦ σώματος ὁ θεὸς οἶδεν), 


4% 


OTL ἡρπάγη εἰς τὸν παρά- 


δεισον καὶ ἤκουσεν ἄρρητα ῥήματα ἃ ἃ οὐκ ἐξὸν ἀνθρώπῳ 


λαλῆσαι. by 


ὑπὲρ τοῦ τοιούτου καυχήσομαι, 


ὑπὲρ δὲ 


5. ἐκτὸς τοῦ σώματος, οὐκ οἶδα" 6, 


body God knoweth), *how that he was caught up into paradise and heard 


unutterable utterances, which it is not lawful for a man to speak. 


5For 


such an one will I boast: yet for myself I will not boast, except in my 


Jacob, to the fourth ; of Levi, to 
the third; of Kohath, to the se- 
cond; of Amram, to the first; 
of Moses, to the earth again. 

It is possible that, in accord- 
ance with this phraseology, the 
Apostle may mean that he was 
carried into the third heaven, i.e. 
midway between earth and hea- 
ven, into the region of the clouds 
and air, as in 1 Thess. iv. 17 
(εἰς ἀέρα) ; and then by a second, 
and still loftier, flight into the 
presence of God Himself, which 
is spoken of, as in Rev. xxii. 1, 
under the figure of a ‘ paradise.’ 

But probably the Apostle’s 
words have no concern with this 
elaborate system of the Rabbis. 
There was a simpler view taken 
by some of them, that there were 
but two heavens, founded on the 
passage in Dent. x. 14, which 
speaks of ‘the heaven’ and ‘the 
heaven of heavens’ (see Aboth 
Nathan, 27, ine Wetstein). By 
these two heavens apparently 
were meant the visible clouds aud 
the sky, possibly in connexion 
with the dual form of the Hebrew 
word ‘shemaim.’ In that case, 
the third heaven would be the in- 
visible world beyond, in the pre- 
sence of God, and not different 
from, but identical with paradise, 
as in Luke xxi. 43. So St. John 
is brought through a door in the 
sky, into the presence of the 
throne of God (Rev. iv. 1, 2); 








and round that throne is the 
‘ Eden ’—the Paradise or garden 
of Heaven (Rev. xxii. 1). 

The Apostle’s rapture is al- 
luded to in Philopatris, ascribed 
to Lucian, c. 12: ‘When the 
Galilean met me, with his high 
bald forehead (ἀναφαλαντίας), 
and high nose (ézippwos), who 
walked through the air (depo- 
βατήσας) to the third heaven. 

ἄρρητα ῥήματα: an oxymoron : 
‘words and no words.’ «worgs 


The expression is taken that cannot 


from the secrecy of the ee 


Greek mysteries. 

οὐκ ἐξὸν ἀνθρώπῳ, ‘ Man cannot 
speak them; God may.’ Com- 
pare the expressions of those who 
spoke with tongues, as if in a 
language drawn from a higher 
sphere, 1 Cor. xiv. 2. 

5 εἰ μή. ‘Only in my weak- 
nesses will I boast.’ For εἰ μή 
see 1 Cor. vii. 17. He will not 
boast of himself, but only of his 
visions when he could hardly be 
said to be himself, and of his 
weaknesses of which most would 
be ashamed. 

6 ἐὰν γάρ. Here a clause is 
suppressed, as in xi. 5, and pos- 
sibly xii. 1. ‘[And yet I could 
boast reasonably ;| for if I were 
desirous (θελήσω) to do so, 1 
should not really be foolish, 
though 1 affected folly in doing 
so before’ (xi. 1, 16). 

ἀλήθειαν. See note on xi. 31. 
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ἐμαυτοῦ οὐ καυχήσομαι, εἰ μὴ ἐν ταῖς ἀσθενείαις" 5 (ἐὰν 
γὰρ θελήσω καυχήσασθαι, οὐκ ἔσομαι ἄφρων" ἀλήθειαν 
γὰρ ἐρῶ' φεί opt ἢ Bf Tus εἰς ἐμὲ λογίσηται ὑπὲρ ὃ 
βλέπει με ἣ ἀκούει" ξ ἐμοῦ)" 7 καὶ TH ὑπερβολῇ τῶν 
ἀποκαλύψεων. ἀδιδ | ἵνα μὴ ὑπεραίρωμαι, ἐδόθη μοι 

« Add μου. >» Add τι. 

° Here ends the hiatus from IV. 13—XII. 6. in MS. A. 2 Om, διό. 


weakness °(for if I should desire to boast, I shall not be a fool ; for I will 
say the truth : but I spare you, lest any man should think of me above 
that which he seeth me to be or heareth from me) and in the exceeding 


greatness of my revelations. 


7Wherefore also lest I should be exalted 


above measure, there was given to me a thorn in the flesh, an angel of 


φείδομαι δὲ μή tis. “1 do not 
dwell on wonders and ecstasies, 
of which you cannot conceive. 
I leave you to form your own 
impression of me from what you 
see and hear.’ Comp. similar 
deprecation οἵ superstitious reve- 
rence in 1 Cor. iv. 1-6. 

διό is found in A. B. F. G. and, 
if retained, necessitates Lach- 
mann’s punctuation ; verse 6 is 
in a parenthesis, and καὶ τῇ ὕπερ- 
βολῇ τῶν ἀποκαλύψεων is joined 
to ἐν ταῖς ἀσθενείαις. Such a 
sudden dislocation can only be 
explained by the confusion almost 
always incident to his mention of 
the word ‘ boast.’ If with D. διό 
is omitted, the sentence, though 
still inverted, will run more 
smoothly. 

7 kai, x.7.A. ‘And it was for 
this very purpose, lest I should be 
too much exalted (i7 εραίρωμαι 
and ὕπερ βολῇ referring to ὑπὲρ 
ὃ βλέπει in verse 6, ‘ Think not 
of me with excessive reverence, 
lest by the excess of my revela- 
tions I should be excessively 
exalted’), that there was given 
me a thorn.’ 

For the sense of the whole, 
compare Luke x. 20. 

σκόλοψ occurs nowhere else in 
the N. Test. It is not ‘a thorn,’ 





but ‘something pointed,’ gene- 
rally ‘a pointed stake’ 
or ‘palisade.’ Hesy- 
chius, ξύλον ὠξυμμένον : 
and again, ὄρθα καὶ ὄξεα ξύλα, 
σταυροί, χάρακες : and so Phavo- 
rinus, in ἀνασκολοπίζω" o Kk 6X ο- 
πες δὲ ὄξεα ξύλα. In 
this sense it is used by 
the LXX, Numb. xxxiii. 
ὅδ; Ezek. xxviil. 24, where it 
is rather distinguished from 
‘thorns’ (ἀκάνθαις) than identi- 
fied with them (Hos. ii. 6). So 
also Artemidorus, 111. 33, ἄκανθαι 
καὶ σκόλοπες ὀδύνας σημαίνουσι 
διὰ τὸ ὀξύ. And so in classi- 
cal writers invariably. 

It would seem, therefore, that 
the metaphor is taken from im- 
paling or cructfying ; and is thus 
analogous to the expression, “1 
am crucified with Christ’ (Gal. 
1.20). ἀνασκολοπίζω is explained 
by Phavorinus and Hesychius as 
cquivalent to ἀνασταυρίζω, and 
σκόλοψ is thus equivalent to 
σταυρός (‘the cross,’ ‘ the stake’), 
which originally, as employed in 
the classical writers, was used, 
not for two transverse beams, 
but simply for a ‘palisade’ or 
‘stake,’ and thus Eustathius 
describes it as identical with 
σκόλοψ. ‘Xravpol, ὄρθα καὶ ἀπω- 


‘Thorn in 
the flesh.’ 


σκόλοψ, 
* a cross.’ 
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σκόλοψ TH σαρκί, ἄγγελος "σατανᾶ, ἵνα με κολαφίζη 


a Saray. 


Satan, that he may buffet me that I may not be exalted above measure. 


ξυμμένα ξύλα, ---οἱ δὲ αὐτοὶ σκό- 
λοπες λέγονται. For the details 
of these words, see Lipsius, De 
Cruce, i. 3, 4, 5, 6. In Lucian 
(De Morte Peregrini 1]), ἀνα- 
σκολοπίζω is used for the Cruci- 
fixion of Christ; and in Celsus, 
᾿ σκόλοψ for σταυρός (ii. p. 102; 
see Suicer in voce SxdAow). 

Thus, as the words ‘ crucior,’ 
‘cruciatus,’ ‘ crux,’ in Latin, are 
taken from the agony of cruci- 
fixion to express pain in general, 
So σταυρός and σκόλοψ, the ‘ cross’ 
and the ‘ stake,’ are used in the 
Greek of the N. Test. (as in 
Matth. xvi. 24, ‘let him take up 
his cross’) for suffering generally. 
In classical Greek this could not 
be, as crucifixion was not an or- 
dinary Greek punishment. 

The difference between σκόλοψ 
and σταυρός, and the reason there- 
fore for the more frequent occur- 
rence of the former than the 


latter, is that, whilst σταυρός is | 


generally used for the punish- 
ment of ‘ crucifixion,’ oxdAoy is 
used for the less common, though 
still frequent, punishment of 
‘impalement.’ As, then, else- 
where, in order to describe his 
state of constant torture, the 
Apostle draws his image from 
crucifixion, so here he draws it 
from impalement. Comp. σκό- 
λοπες (stakes) ἐν τοῖς ὀφθαλμοῖς 


καὶ βολίδες (arrows) ἐν ταῖς 
πλευραῖς, Numb. xxxili. 55. 
τῇ σαρκί, ‘forthe flesh.’ The 


double dative is what is common 
in classical Greek. One express- 
ing the person, and the other 
defining more accurately the 
part of the person. 





ἄγγελος σατανᾶ, ‘an angel of 
Satan,’ not ‘the angel 
Satan,’ because he is 
never so called in the 
N. Test., nor yet simply the 
‘messenger’ of Satan, because 
ἄγγελος, when used of the unseen 
world, must always have the 
sense of a spirit. For the gene- 
ral use of the word ‘angel,’ to 
denote a Divine work wrought 
through natural agency, com- 
pare ‘the angel of the Lord,’ 
who smote Herod with sickness 
(Acts xii. 23), or the first born 
with the pestilence (Exod. xii. 
23; Ps. Ixxviii. 49, 50). As ‘an 
angel of the Lord’ (ἄγγελος κυ- 
piov) is thus spoken of when the 
object is to assist God’s servants, 
or punish His enemies (Acts v. 
19, viii. 26, xii. 7, 23), so ‘an 
angel of Satan’ (ἄγγελος σατανᾶ) 
is spoken of, where the object is 
to torment God’s servants. Thus 
‘Satan’ tempts Judas (Luke 
xxii. 3) and Ananias (Acts v. 3), 
suggests bad thoughts (1Cor. vii. 
5), and produces disorders (Luke 
xii. 16). In this particular in- 
stance, the word is probably in- 
troduced, as in xi. 14, for the 
sake of the allusion to Job i. 6, 
where the LXX. has ὃ διάβολος, 
but the Hebrew ‘Satan;’ and 
where in like manner, though 
Satan ‘ proposes,’ God ‘ disposes’ 
the event. Comp. Luke xxii. 31, 
‘ Satan hath ‘obtained his wish ” 
(ἐξῃτήσατο) to sift you as wheat, 
but 1 have prayed for thee that 
thy faith fail not.’ The word σατᾶν 
in the LXX. is undeclined. In 
the thirty-five places where it is 
used in the N. Test., of which 


‘An Angel 
of Satan.’ 


-_ 
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88 ᾿ re 8 , ‘ \ 
[καὶ] ὑπὲρ τούτου τρὶς τὸν 


® Omit καί. 


8And for this angel I thrice besought* the Lord, that he may depart from 
* Or ‘exhorted.’ 


ten occur in St. Paul, it is de- 
clined. 

iva με κολαφίζῃ. This is (not, 
‘To ναδεὺ @8 might be expected, 
me.’ from the word σκόλοψ, 
to ‘ prick’ or ‘ wound,’ but) ‘ to 
buffet,’ or ‘strike with the fist,’ 
as in the account of our Lord’s 
trial, Matt. xxvi. 67; Mark xiv. 
65; 1 Pet. 1.20. In this passage, 
and 1 Cor. iv. 11, where it occurs 
among the Apostle’s hardships, 
it is used in a general sense of 
‘maltreatment,’ yet still pro- 
bably with regard to its original 
meaning, and hence applies not 


to the ‘stake’ (σκόλοψ), but to 
the ‘angel’ (ἄγγελος) ; comp. 
Job, ii. 5, 7, where Satan is 


ordered to ‘put forth his hand 
and touch the bone and the 
flesh,’ and said to ‘smite Job 
with sore boils.’ Compare, for a 
similar metaphor, ὑπωπιάζω in 
1 Cor. ix. 27, and for a similar 
personification, that of Death 
and Sin in Rom. ν. 14, 21, and 
1 Cor. xv. 55. The word is later 
Greek, κονδυλίζω being the ex- 
pression in Attic Greek. 

The subjunctive κολαφίζῃ and 
ὑπεραίρωμαι are used to express 
the continuance of the trial. 
‘He came in order that [not 
‘he might,’ but] he may buffet 
me, and in order that [not ‘I 
might not be,’ but] I may not 
be exalted.’ The figure may be 
either: (1) the Angel of Satan, 
like Death in 1 Cor. xv. δῦ, 
armed with the impaling stake ; 
or (2) the Apostle himself already 
impaled or crucified, and thus 
exposed to the taunts and buffets 
of his adversary. 





The order of the words would 
naturally require σκόλοψ and ἀγ- 
yeXos to be taken in apposition 
with each other: but the sense, 
as given above, would be better 
expressed, if it were ἐδόθη σκόλοψ, 
τῇ σαρκί, ἄγγελος σατανᾶ ἵνα pe 
κολαφίζῃ. ‘There was given to 
me a stake in the flesh, in order 
that an angel of Satan may buffet 
me.’ For similar inversions, see 
note on 1 Cor. viii. 11, and in 
this very verse, TH ὁπερβολῇ τῶν 
ἀποκαλύψεων . ee iva μὴ ὑπεραί- 
popa. 

The words ἵνα μὴ ὑπεραίρωμαι, 
in their second occurrence,though 
retained in B. are omitted in A. 
D. EH. F. G. Vulg., perhaps, how- 
ever because they were thought 
superfluous ; whereas the repeti- 
tion may be intentional, to ex- 
press as strongly as possible the 
Apostle’s belief in the end being 
designed by Providence, as in 
Job, chap. 1. 

8 The Apostle has described 
this trial in the same strain as 
his ineffable communion with 
Christ; his thoughts flow out 
naturally from one into the other. 
We now come to the ground of 
his doing so. It was because he 
had the Lord’s assurance that in 
his own weakness the power of 
his master would be best shown 
forth. 

ὑπὲρ τούτου, ‘for him, that he 
may depart from me’ (i.e. the 
angel of Satan, as appears from 
ἀποστῇ, Which could apply pro- 
perly only to a person or personi- 
fication; compare Acts v. 38, 
xxi, 29). 

τὸν κύριον, ‘ Christ,’ as appears 
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κυριον παρεκάλεσα, να ΑἸΤΟΟσΤῚ) Q7T εμου. 
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9 . , 
και εἰρη KEV 


Ἢ al ε 2 , «aes \ 2 δύ > 3 θ 7 
μοι τ pret σοι WP os ea μου" ἢ γὰρ υναμις EV AT EVEL 


τελεῖται." 


Y 5 a , 9 a > ‘ 
ἥδιστα οὖν μᾶλλον καυχήσομαι ἐν Tals ἀσθε- 


ty 3 lal lal 
νείαις μου, Wa ἐπισκηνώσῃ ET ἐμὲ ἡ δύναμις τοῦ χριστοῦ. 


® δύναμίς μου. 


me. 


Ὁ τελειοῦνται. 


®*And He has said unto me, ‘ My grace is sufficient for thee : for 


strength is made perfect in weakness.’ Most gladly therefore will I rather 


from δύναμις τοῦ χριστοῦ, in 
verse 9. 

παρεκάλεσα, “ entreated.’ This 
is often applied to Christ in the 
Gospels, and implies that per- 
sonal communication which the 
Apostle always presupposes in 
his language eoncerning Him. 
In Joseph. Ant. XIII. v. 8, it is 
applied to God. 

9 εἴρηκέν μοι. The perfect 
tense indicates that this was the 
constant reply, ‘Thrice 1 be- 
sought Him, and the consolation 
of the reply still continued.’ 

᾿Αρκεῖ σοι ἡ χάρις prov, ‘ thou 
hast no need for more than my 
favour.’ ἡ χάρις is thus used 
equally for the favour or kind- 
ness both of God and of Christ. 
(See on 1 Cor. xv. 10.) For the 
sense comp. John xxi. 22, ‘If I 
will that he tarry till I come, 
what is that to thee ?’ 
case, ‘Be contented with the 
assurance of my love and protec- 
tion.’ 

ἡ γὰρ δύναμις ἐν ἀσθενείᾳ τε- 
λεῖται. ‘For strength is per- 
fected in weakness.’ The omis- 
sion of pod turns the answer 
into a general truth, first, that 
the strength of Christ Himself is 
‘made perfect in weakness,’ not 
in the weakness of the Apostle, 
but, so to speak, in His own 
weakness. (He was ‘ made per- 
fect through sufferings,’ Heb. 11. 
10. ‘ Himself took our weak- 
nesses’ (ἀσθενείας), Matt, viii. 


In each | 





17.) From this the Apostle 
himself deduces the inference, 
that strength would be made 
perfect also in his own weakness ; 
that his ‘cross’ or ‘stake’ in 
the flesh was merely an exempli- 
fication of God’s law in dealing 
with His people. Comp. ‘ out of 
weakness were made strong.’ 
(Heb. xi. 34.) 

μᾶλλον is to be taken (as its 
position shows) with καυχήσομαι, 
“1 will not complain, I will ra- 
ther boast of my weaknesses.’ 

ἵνα ἐπισκηνώσῃ, ‘that the 
strength of Christ may rest upon 
me,’ ‘take up its abode with 
me.’ Possibly in allusion to the 
Shechinah, as ἐσκήνωσεν in John 
i. 14. For the image of the out- 
pouring of Christ’s strength on 
His servants, comp. Luke viii. 
46, ‘I perceive that strength 
(δύναμις) is gone out from me.’ 

10 ἀσθενείαις, ‘ weaknesses con- 
sequent on troubles.’ 

ὑπὲρ χριστοῦ, ‘endured in the 
service of Christ.’ He refers to 
all the preceding context. 

ὅταν yap ἀσθενῶς He refers 
back to verses 8, 9, and thus 
sums up the whole. Compare 
Philo, Vit. Mos. vol. ii. p. 92, 76 
ἀσθενὲς ὑμῶν δύναμίς ἐστι (com- 
paring the thorn of the Burning 
Bush to the people of Israel), 
Plin. Ep. vii. 26: * Nuper me 
cujusdam amici languor admo- 
nuit, optimos esse nos dum ine 
jirmi sumus,’ 
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1) διὸ εὐδοκῶ ἐν ἀσθενείαις, ἐν ὕβρεσιν, ἐν ἀνάγκαις, ἐν 
διωγμοῖς, ἐν στενοχωρίαις, ὑπὲρ χριστοῦ. ὅταν γὰρ 
ἀσθενῶ, τότε δυνατός εἰμι. 


boast in my weaknesses, that the strength of Christ may rest upon me. 
‘Therefore I take pleasure in weaknesses, in reproaches, in necessities, 
in persecutions, in distresses, for Christ’s sake. For when I am weak, 
then am I strong. 





PARAPHRASE OF Cuap. XI. 16—XII. 10. 


1 return once more to boast of myself. Think not that this folly 
is natural to me, yet think even this rather than not hear my 
self-defence ; and remember that I boast, not in my own cha- 
racter,and as Christ would have me speak, but as I am forced 
in self-defence to speak on this particular occasion, and follow- 
ing the example of the crowd of teachers who beset you with 
boasts of this very kind. 

And now that I have put off the character of an Apostle, 
and taken the character of a fool, you surely ought, according 
to your own practice, to listen to me patiently. For wise as you 
are, fools, nevertheless, seem to have greater influence with you 
than wise men. These fools, as fools indeed they are, enslave 
you, plunder you, make you their prey, tower over you, insult 
you with blows on the face. These are the teachers to whom 
you gladly submit yourselves ; and I, in comparison, am far 
inferior. I can do none of these things, I am covered with 
dishonour, and am broken down with weakness. Yet after all 
(to speak seriously, though still speaking not as an Apostle, but 
as a fool), whatever be their grounds of confidence, I have the 
same; precisely the same as regards their descent from God's 
chosen people, far more as regards their service of Christ; far 
more, though in thus speaking of it you will think me, not merely 
a fool, but a madman. There is, indeed, no comparison ; I 
need no longer speak of them; I need only enumerate the hard- 
ships, the weaknesses, if so you will call them, of my own life. 
My labours have been beyond ordinary measure, my scourgings 
beyond all bounds, my perils, even of death, numerous. Five 
times I have been exposed to the severe punishment of the Jewish 
flagellation, thrice to that of the Roman magistrates ; once I 
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was stoned, thrice Iwas shipwrecked, a whole night and day I 
was inthe sea. I have travelled far and wide ; have encoun- 
tered all the perils of travel—the perils of swollen torrents, 
of robbers and pirates, of Jewish enemies, of heathen mobs, in 
the crowded city, in the lonely desert, on the stormy sea, from 
false Christians. I passed through countless trials and trou- 
bles, in sleepless nights, in hunger and thirst, and days without 
food again and again; with cold and with scanty clothing. 
And (not to go through all the points which I might name) 
there is besides all this, the daily concourse of those who flock to 
hear me, and the anxiety for all the congregations which I have 
converted ; amongst whom, if there is any one weak, I too am 
weak with him, and for his sake; tf any caught in a snare, I 
am scorched in the flame of his temptation. 

I have spoken of my weakness. Of my weakness then let 
me boast, if I must still continue to boast. I drop all irony. 
I speak the very truth itself, as God, the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, through all ages Blessed, well knows. Let me 
begin at the beginning. It was at Damascus, under the govern- 
ment of the Arabian chief Aretas, that his viceroy guarded the 
city to take me ; and in a rope basket I was let down over the — 
side of the wall.—Here I find myself again on the verge of - 
continuing my boast ; it 7s not becoming for me to do so, but I 
must.—TI shall speak of the visions and revelations of Divine 
secrets which Christ has vouchsafed to me. I know a man who 
lived in Christ fourteen years ago,—whether he was literally 
carried up, or whether heaven was disclosed to him, I know not, 
God only knows—but he was carried away beyond the region 
of the clouds of earth, beyond the visible shy, into the invisible — 
heaven above ; and there, again,—whether literally or not, I 
hnow not, God onl, knows—he was carried away into the 
garden of the Lord, into the presence of God, and heard words 
which were no human words, which man cannot speak, though . 
God may. Of this man, thus far removed from my own indi-— 
vidual consciousness, I will boast ; but of myself I will boast 
only in my weakness. I might boast, if so I wished it, and 
yet not be a fool, though before in trony I said that I should be ; 
but I forbear lest you should regard me with superstitious reve- 
rence beyond what you hear and see. Andit was for this very 
purpose, lest I should be raised too high by the excess of the 
revelations of which I have spoken, that there was planted in 
my weak mortal frame a stake, as of impalement, on which I 
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writhe like one crucified: an angel of the adversary was sent to 
smite me, like Job, whilst thus exposed before him ; for this very 
purpose, I say, lest I should be raised up too high. When this 
pressed hard upon me, I have thrice entreated the Lord, that 
my enemy may depart from me, and thrice He has answered to 
me * My y loving favour suffices for thee ; for strength is per- 
fected in weakness.’ Most gladly, therefore, will I boast in 
these my weaknesses, in order that the strength of Christ may 
overshadow me. Therefore I take pleasure in weaknesses, in 
insults, in necessities, in persecutions from my enemies, in diffi- 
culties of all kinds, for Christ’s sake; for when I am most 
weak, 1 know that I am most strong. 


THIS section contains three points of great interest, both his- 
torical and moral. 

I. General sketches of his dangers and sufferings have been 
given before in these Epistles; once in the First 
ΝΥ twice in this (iy. 7-10, vi. 4-10), "joo? 
But this is the only passage where he enumerates the Apo- 
_actual facts, and so enables us to compare it with the rides 
narrative of the Acts, and to form a picture of his ἃ 
‘life in detail from his own account. It must be remembered 
that the point of time at which it was composed excludes all 
the calamities recorded in Acts xx.—xxviii., and that therefore 
we must add to these his escape from Corinth (Acts xx. 3), the 
sorrow of his farewell visits (xx. 5-xxi. 14), his arrest at 
Jerusalem (xxi. 32), his imprisonment at Caesarea (xxiv. 27), 
his shipwreck (xxvii.), and his imprisonment at Rome (xxvii. 
30). Two results follow from the study of it. 

(1) It represents a life in the Western world hitherto with- 
out precedent. Of Bouddah in the East we do not , yeir 
here speak. Self-devotion for some special national import- 
“cause had been often seen before; the career of So- ἥν 
crates was a lifelong service of humanity ; but-a continual self- 
devotion, involving hardships like those here described, and ex- 
‘tending over so long a period, and in behalf of no local or family 
interest, but for the interest of mankind at large, was, down 
to this time, a thing unknown. The motive of the Apostle 
may be explained in various ways, and the lives of missionaries 
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and. philanthropists may have equalled his in later times; but 
the facts here recorded remain the same. [Paul did all this, 
and Paul was the first who did it. 

(2) It is remarkable that, whilst there is nothing in this ac- 

count which contradicts, yet the greater part of it © 

ates goes far beyond, the narrative of the Acts. Of the 
the truth particular facts alluded to, only two (the stoning 
omy his- and one of the Roman scourgings) are mentioned 

in that narrative; and of the general facts, although | 
critical dangers are described as occurring from time to time, 
we should hardly infer that the hardships were so protracted and 
continuous as is indicated in this section of the Epistle. In 
one point of view this is important as confirming the authority 
of the Christian history, as has been well argued by Paley in 
his Hore Pauline. It shows that the biography of the Apostle, 
unlike most biographies of heroes and saints (as that of Francis 
Xavier), instead of overrating, underrates the difficulties and 
sufferings which we learn from the Apostle himself; the ac- 
curacy of the Apostle’s own account being further guaranteed 
by the extreme and apparently unfeigned reluctance with which 
itis brought forward, On the other hand, it impresses us with 
a sense of the very imperfect and fragmentary character of the 
history of the Acts, as a regular narrative, during that period 
to which the Apostle’s words relate, namely, from Acts ix. 1, 
to xx. 2. This consideration gives a double value to this de- 
tailed aspect of the Apostle’s life, which, but for the goading 
provocations of his opponents, would (humanly speaking) have 
been altogether lost to us. 

aT. What his description of his outward sufferings, xi. 23 

28, is to the general history of his outward life, the 


ead description of his vision (xii. 2-10) is to his inward 
of the life. It throws light on similar ecstasies recorded in 


Apostle’s other parts of the N. Test.: as of Peter, in Acts x. 
visi0n. eye . ose Ω 

10; of Philip, in Acts viii. 39 ; and especially of John, 
in the Apocalypse (i. 10, iv. 1, &c.); ‘the dreams and visions,’ 
alluded to as signs of the spirit in Acts ii. 16; and the speaking 
with tongues, in 1 Cor. xiv. 2. The details may be different, 
but this description contains their common characteristics ; the 
loss of self-consciousness, the sense of being hurried into a 
higher sphere,—and the partial and mysterious glimpses of the 
invisible world. And it illustrates especially the ecstatic state 
in which he himself largely partook, as appears from the at- 
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tacks of his enemies, still preserved in the Clementines (Hom. 
xvi. 19), where Peter is introduced as rebuking Paul (under 
the name of Simon Magus) for pretending to revelations 
through visions and dreams. (See Introd. pp. 352-3.) Com- 
‘pare also the fucts stated Acts ix. 12, xxii. 17, and his ex- 
pression in 1 Cor. xiv. 18, that ‘ he spoke with tongues more 
than they all.’ ; 

And further, the strong line of demarcation which he has 
drawn between this ecstasy and his ordinary state, is ἜΤΕΙ 
a warrant to us that he does. not needlessly con- tive of the 
found things human and Divine, things earthly and Apostle’ 

: rue a : character. 
things spiritual. What he does say gives us a pic- 
ture, at least conceivable, of the mode in which he may have 
received his ‘ revelations from the Lord’(1 Cor. xi. 23, xv. 3 5 
Gal. i. 12,16). What he does not say—the silence respecting 
the words that cannot be uttered—furnishes a remarkablecon- 
trast to the elaborate descriptions given by Mahomet, of his 
nocturnal journey to Jerusalem and to paradise. (Sprenger’s 
Life of Mahomet, parti. 126, 136.) 

III. The description of his trial of the ‘ thorn in the flesh’ 
has two interests quite independent of each other. 

The first is purely antiquarian and historical. What TM: De- 


᾿ Ξ ᾿ . scription 
was the trial of which the Apostle speaks, in this of the 
passage and in Gal. iv. 13, 14? Hoe ale 


This is one of the questions of which there are 
_several inthe N.T. where the obscurity for us is occasioned by 
the very fact that it was plain to contemporaries. Such are 
i Cor. xi. 10, xv. 29; 2 Thess ii. 6; Rev. xiii.18. The 
various conjectures respecting it, some curious only as theo- 
logical fancies, some as containing more or less approximation 
to probability, may be divided into three classes. 

(1) Spiritual Trials. . 

(a) Sensual temptations. Possibly Augustine (Concio ii. ad 
Ps. 58), Jerome (Ep. ad Eustoch. de Cust. Vira: 4 stil 
ad Demetr. de Virg. Serv. c. 6; ad Rustic. de Viv. impres- 
Forma, ὁ. 3), and Theophylact (ad loc.). But of these, ‘1° 
the passages in the two former are ambiguous, and in Theo- 
phylact the reading is doubtful. This interpretation, therefore, 
first set in with the monks of the sixth and seventh centuries, 
Salvian (De Circumcis.) and Bede (in Hom. Dom. 5); and has 
since been the favourite view of Roman Cotholic theologians. 
(See Estius ad loc.) The words ‘ for the flesh’ would admit of 
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it, but the rest of the description is in a strain of exultation 
(xii. 9) different from what the mention of such a temptation 
would lead us to expect; and there is little, if anything, else 
in the Apostle’s life or writings which could countenance it. 
1 Cor. ix. 27,‘I keep my body under,’ has no reference to 
sins of sensuality, and Rom. vii. 23, ‘the law of sin in my 
members,’ is a general expression, not applying to any pecu- 
liarities of the Apostle himself. 2 Cor. vii. 2, and 1 Thess. ii. 3, 
may imply that such an insinuation had then been made against 
him, but contain nothing which can be brought to bear on this 
passage. The Apostle’s own description of his character is 
almost decisive against such a supposition. 1 Cor. vii. 7-9, 
‘I would that all men were even as myself’ [i.e. without 
temptations to incontinency]. ‘It is good for the unmarried 
to abide, even as I; but if they cannot contain, let them 
marry: it is better γαμῆσαι ἢ πυροῦσθαι... And, although 
the examples of Jerome, Antony, Augustine, and Luther, 
prove the compatibility of such trials with great piety and 
energy of character, yet one is inclined to agree with Lu- 
ther, ‘Ah no! dear Paul, it was no such trial which afflicted 
thee.’ 

(b) Temptations to'unbelief ; or torments of conscience about 
his past life. So thought, not unnaturally from their posi- 
2. Tor. tion, the old Protestants, as Gerson, Luther, Cal- 
ments of yin, Mosheim, Osiander. But against this is the 
i ἌΘΩ ΟΣ external character of the trial indicated by all the 
science. expressions (‘ the thorn,’ ‘ the flesh,’ ‘ to buffet ’), and 
the absence of any indications of such thoughts in the rest 
of the Apostle’s writings. 

(2) External calamities. 

(a) His Judaizing opponents (so Chrysostom and the Greek 
Juda. fathers generally), alludimg especially to the indi- 
izing oppo- Vidual leader so often pointed at (see note on x. 7), 
ee and confirmed by the use of the phrase ‘ ministers 
of Satan,’ in xi. 14. But here, again, the expression ‘in the 
flesh’ is too closely personal, and ‘ the thorn’ and ‘ buffeting’ 
too definite. 

(b) His afflictions and persecutions. This is confirmed by 
ὁ. Affic. the use of ‘weakness’ in verse 9, and by the ex- 
tions. press reference under that name to his distresses, in 
10. But against it is the definite and isolated character of the 
trial, and also the improbability of the Apostle’s earnest desire 
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to be delivered from what was an almost inseparable accom- 
paniment of his mission. 

(3) Some bodily ailment. Almost every disorder has been 
suggested. Pleurisy, the stone (Aquinas), epilepsy ᾿ς. Bodily 
(Ziegler), weakness of eyesight (suggested by a ailment. 
comparison of Acts ix. 9, xxili. 5; Gal. iv. 15, vi. 11), de- 
fect of utterance (suggested by x. 10), lice in the head (Co- 
telier, Mon. Eccl. i. p. 352), hypochondria, headache, earache 
(Jerome, Chrysostom, Cicumenius, Tertullian). The suppo- 
sition that it was a pain in the head has the advantage of a 
distinct support from tradition. Jerome says (ad Gal. iv. 13), 
‘ Tradunt eum gravissinum capitis dolorem sepe perpessum ; ἢ 
Tertullian (De Pudie. cap. 12), “ Per dolorem, ut aiunt, au- 
ricule vel capitis.’ Dismissing, however, any of those special 
conjectures, the probability is in favour of some general ail- 
ment, which would answer the force of the words, and which, 
if it were in any way occasioned, by his sufferings or by his 
natural temperament, would agree with verses 9, 10, and, if it 
affected his outward appearance, would agree with x. 10; 1 Cor. 
li. 3. The expressions in Gal. iv. 14, οὐκ ἐξουθενήσατε (comp. 
ἐξουθενημένος, in x. 10), οὐδὲ ἐξεπτύσατε, could{hardly be used 
except of something apparent to the eye. Ὁ Nor would it be 
below the dignity of the Apostle’s character to ascribe such a 
trial to Satan. In 1 Cor. y. 5 (‘delivering to Satan for the 
destruction of the flesh’), he couples together the words ἡ flesh ’ 
and ‘ Satan’as here, evidently implying some bodily evil. Nor 
would it be inconsistent with his great character to feel keenly 
his struggle against such a difficulty. The frequent allusions 
to his hardships, his partings, and his anxieties (see iv. 10-12, 
x1. 27), indicate, as has been already observed,.an extreme sus- 
ceptibility of temperament; and it might be inferred, from 
i. 8-10, iv. 12, that he had but just recovered from an attack 
either of sickness or anxiety, which had brought him to the 
verge of the grave. Instances in later history illustrate both 
the severity of such a trial, and perseverance under it: Alfred, 
with his cancer—William of Orange, with his fragile frame— 
contending against the constant demands of active life. 

But, secondly, whatever may have been the pe- jy cop 
culiar nature of the trial, the permanent interest  solation of 
resides in the consolation to which it gave occasion. paar 

(1) There can be no doubt that the Apostle repre- - 
sents himself as constantly troubled with some humiliating 
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affliction, which marred his usefulness and broke his spirit. 
1. His We learn from it to regard him, not as ἃ man sus- 
weakness. tained by a naturally indomitable strength of mind 
and body, but as aman doing what he did by an habitual 
struggle against his constitutional weakness. The other Apo- 
stles were depressed by their humble station and illiterate 
character; he was dogged by the ‘ thorn in the flesh’ and the 
‘ weakness of his bodily presence.’ 
Under this weakness he received an adequate support. In 
“ what mode indeed, this intercourse (if one may say 
upport of : 
Divine 80) with our Lord took place, we cannot tell. But 
revelation. this direct account of such a communication from 
the Apostle himself illustrates all the less direct or less au- 
thentic allusions to similar communications elsewhere. ‘The 
Lord’ is still with him, the personal Lord, Jesus Christ, whom 
he had seen on the road to Damascus. He ‘ entreats’ Him 
(παρεκάλεσα) as one still present; and the answer is returned, 
as in the moment of his conversion (Acts ix. 5), through arti- 
culate words. And those words exactly express that union of the 
Divine and human, of the ‘ grace’ or ‘ favour’ as of God, with 
the ‘ weakness’ as of man, which is the characteristic pecu- 
liarity of the representation of Christ in the New Testament. 
This revelation is received by the Apostle as an abundant con- 
solation, not only for the particular trial to which it referred, 
but for all ‘the weaknesses, insults, necessities, persecutions, 
and afflictions,’ to which he was exposed. If Christ was satisfied 
he was satisfied; if Christ’s strength became his strength 
through his weakness, then in his weakness he was strong. 
(2) The case of the Apostle is an undoubted instance οὔ" the 
effectual fervent prayer of arighteous man’ not‘ avail- 
ee ofa ing’ for the object desired ; in other words it teaches 
prayer not us that the precept of our Lord, ‘ Ask, and it shall be 
granted. given you,’ must not be understood as promising a 
direct answer to every prayer, but as expressing the certainty, 
that He who knows our infirmities before we ask, and our 
ignorance in asking, will, in the end, supply our needs with 
all that we require, although not with all that we desire, or 
think that we require. The Apostle prayed not for wealth, or 
honour, or wisdom, but simply that a great impediment to his 
usefulness might be removed; and even this was not granted. 
And, in like manner, a greater than the Apostle had ‘ offered 
up prayers and supplications with strong crying and tears, 
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earnestly, and in an agony, and the sweat, as it were great 
drops of blood, falling down to the ground, saying. “ Father, if 
it be possible, let this cup pass from me”’ (Heb. v. 7; Luke 
xxi. 44; Matt. xxvi. 39); and yet the cup was not removed, 
nor the prayer granted. ‘There are other passages in the 
N. Test. which indicate the same truth, but these are suffi- 
cient. If the prayer of Paul, and the prayer of Christ, were 
refused, none need complain or be perplexed. 

But also this passage shows us how, whilst in the literal 
sense prayer may be unavailing, in a higher sense it 3. Fulfil. 
is heard and granted. Although the trial remained, ment of 
yet the Apostle was convinced that he had been Pryer. 
heard. How, we know not; but in the solitude and suffering 
of that hour, the gracious words were borne in upon his soul, 
which, even irrespective of their special import, were sufficient 
to convince him that he was cared for, that he was loved by 
Him whom he had entreated. And, in like manner, in that 
more awful agony, of the ‘ sorrow exceeding sorrowful even 
unto death,’ although no words of assurance are recorded, and 
although the darkness and desolation still remained unremoved, 
yet we are told in language which it would be useless to 
criticise or analyse minutely, that ‘there appeared an angel 
unto him from heaven strengthening him ’(Luke xxii. 43). 
So also, with others, even if there be no direct assurance of 
comfort, no visible answer to prayer, no certain consciousness 
of Divine love and tenderness, yet the examples of our Lord 
an His Apostle may serve to sustain us. We may believe, 
though we see and feel nothing, that there is a heavenly mes- 
senger at hand to strengthen us. Weare heard like Him, “ in 
that we feared’ (Heb. v.7). The answer that was returned in 
distinct words to the Apostle, ‘My grace is sufficient for 
thee,’ is still returned unto us, although we hear it not. 

Lastly, in the actual words of the answer to the Apostle, 
and in his acceptance of it, a distinct principle is 
announced of universal significance. ‘ Strength is ee 
made perfect in weakness,’ ‘ When I am weak, then fect in 
I am strong,’ are expressions which have now passed Y°**?°s* 
almost into the proverbial language of mankind. It was true 
in the highest sense, of Him that uttered it, that ‘ His strength 
was made perfect in the weakness of His sufferings.’ The 
Cross of Christ is, indeed, the strength of Christianity. It was 
true, also, though not in the highest sense, yet still in a sense 
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so great as to bea lesson and example to all the world, that His 
strength was perfected in the weakness of the Apostles, above 
all, of St. Paul. ‘I thank Thee, O Father, that Thou hast 
concealed these things from the wise and prudent, and hast re- 
vealed them unto babes.’ Who can say how much of the 
purity and simplicity, and therefore universal strength of the 
first teaching of the Gospel, we owe (humanly speaking) to the 
humble station and uneducated character of the first Apostles, 
which thus received, at once, and without perversion or intrusion 
of alien thoughts, the original impression of the W ord made flesh? 
Who can say how great would have been the loss to the world 
had the Gospel originated, not in the weakness of Palestine and 
Galilee, but in the learning of Alexandria or the strength of 
Rome? And, again, in St. Paul himself, it might have seemed 
at the time to all, as it did on this occasion seem to him, that 
the cause of the Gospel would have been better served, had he 
been relieved from his infirmity and gone forth to preach and 
teach with unbroken vigour of body and mind, his bodily pre- 
sence strong, his speech mighty and powerful. But history 
has answered the question otherwise, and has ratified the 
Divine answer, in which the Apostle acquiesced. What the 
Apostle lost for himself, and what Christianity lost for the. 
moment, has been more than compensated by the acknowledg- 
ment that he was beyond doubt proved to be, not the inventor 
of Christianity, but its devoted and humble propagator. In 
his own weakness liesthe strength of the cause. When hewas 
weakest as a teacher of the present, he was strongest as an 
Apostle of the future. And what his trial was to him and 
to the world on a large scale, that the trial of each individual 
Christian may have been ever since, the means in ways incon- 
ceivable to him now, of making himself and others strong in 
the service of God and of man. 
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ΕἾΝΑΙ, WARNINGS AND SALUTATIONS. 


1 Téyova ἀφρων"" 


ὑμεῖς με ἠναγκάσατε. 


ἐγὼ γὰρ 


ὥφειλον ὑφ᾽ ὑμῶν συνίστασθαι" οὐδὲν γὰρ ὑστέρησα 


τῶν ὑπερλίαν ἀποστόλων, εἰ καὶ οὐδέν εἰμι. 


Prd μὲν 


ra ® Add καυχώμενος. 


17 have become a fool ; 
commended by you: 
apostles, though I am nothing. 


The long burst of passionate 
self-vindication has now at last 
expended itself, and he 
returns to the point 
from whence he diverg- 
ed at x. 7, where he was assert- 
ing his intention to repress the 
disobedience of those who still 
resisted his authority at Corinth. 
Before, however, he enters again 
upon this, he looks back over the 
long digression; and resumes 
here and there a thought which 


Return 
from di- 
gression. 


needed explanation or expan-“ 


sion. Hence, although this con- 
eluding section stands apart from 
the interruption of x. 10—xii. 
10, and is truly the winding up 
of the main argument begun in 
x. 1-7, it is filled with traces 
of the torrent which has passed 
through his mind in the inter- 
val. His ‘folly’ (xi. 1-10), the 
“commendatory’ epistles (iu. 1, 
v. 12), the ‘ Apostolical ’ preten- 
sions of his opponents (x1. 12, 
13) are resumed in verse 11; his 
miracles and sufferings (xi. 29-- 
28) in verse 12; the question of 
self-support (xi. 12) in verses 13 
-18; the strength and weakness 
united in Christ (xu. 9) in xii. 
3, 4, 9. 


11 γέγονα ἄφρων. ‘I have 


ye compelled me. 
for in nothing was I behind the very chiefest 
“Truly the signs of the apostle were 


-He has said. 





For I ought to have been 


been a fool.’ This is the ex- 
pression of the Apostle’s first 
feeling on looking back at what 
That one word 
‘fool,’ already used so often (see 
note on xi. 1), sums it all up. 

ὑμεῖς με ἠναγκάσατε. ‘It was 
not my doing, but yours [for you 
ought to have saved me the task 
of commending myself ].’ 

This clause implied, but not 
expressed, furnishes the ground 
for the next sentence. ἐγὼ γάρ: 
‘for I ought to have been com- 
mended by yow;’ ὑμῶν being as 
emphatic as ἐγώ. ‘It was your 
business not mine. For the 
feeling of looking for the attes- 
tation of his Apostleship to the 
Corinthians themselves, compare 
iA ysemand sl ΟἿΌΣ. 1,2. 

οὐδὲν yap ὑστέρησα. “1, and 
not they, should have been com- 
mended; for I showed myself 
equal to them; ’ see note on xi. 
5. οὐδέν εἰμι. Compare 1 Cor. 
xy. 8-10. 

12 This is the proof of his 
Apostleship, brought forward for 
a moment, but not carried ont. 
μέν must refer to some antithesis 
which is omitted. The first 
σημεῖα is used for ‘proofs’ or 
‘signs’ generally, the second 
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A lal > / ’ 3, Ce 5 , 
σημεῖα τοῦ ἀποστόλου κατειργάσθη ἐν ὑμῖν ἐν πάσῃ 
ὑπομονῇ, "σημείοις καὶ τέρασιν καὶ δυνάμεσιν. 'ὅτί 

/ 5 ε 4 ‘ \ Υ͂ > 
yap ἐστιν ὃ "ἡσσώθητε ὑπὲρ τὰς λοιπὰς ἐκκλησίας, εἰ 
μὴ ὅτι αὐτὸς ἐγὼ οὐ κατενάρκησα ὑμῶν ; χαρίσασθέ μοι 
τὴν ἀδικίαν ταύτην. “ἰδοὺ τρίτον “τοῦτο ἑτοίμος ἔχω 

= Add ἐν. 


> ἡττήθητε. © Om. τοῦτο. 


wrought among you in all endurance, in signs and wonders and mighty 
deeds. ‘For what is it wherein you were inferior to the other churches, 
except it be that I myself was not chargeable to you? forgive me this 


wrong. 


σημείοις more especially for ‘ mi- 
raculous signs,’ as in Rom. xy. 
19, Heb. ii. 4, and in the Acts 
and Gospels. τέρασιν, ‘ won- 
ders,’ is used here, and often in 
the Acts, of the Apostolic mi- 
racles; but never (except in 
John iv. 48; Acts 11. 22) of the 
miracles of Christ. δυνάμεσιν, 
‘mighty miracles,’ as in 1 Cor. 
li. 4, xii. 10, 28. The three 
words occur together in Rom. 
xv. 19; Heb. 11. 4. ὑπομονῇ re- 
fers to his hardships. The pas- 
Claim ot Sage is remarkable as 
miraculous containing (what is rare 
pow" in. the history of mi- 
racles) a direct claim to mira- 
culous powers by the person to 
whom they were ascribed. Comp. 
1 Cor. ii. 4, and Rom. xv. 19. 

τοῦ ἀποστόλου. ‘Of him who 
is invested with the Apostolical 
mission ;’ as, in English, ‘of the 
Apostle;” meaning, uot any 
special individual, but the ideal 
of the office. κατειργάσθη, ‘ were 
wrought,’ ie. speaking of him- 
self only as an instrument. 

13 τί γάρ ἐστιν ὃ ἡσσώθητε. 
‘The proofs of my Apostleship 
were sufficient for you; for there 
was nothing wanted to compiete 
them.’ 

ὑπὲρ τὰς λοιπὰς ἐκκλησίας, ‘ be- 
yond the other Churches to which 


14Behold, this is the third time I am ready to come to you, and 


T have preached.’ At this point 
he is reminded of the objection 
noticed in xi. 7, viz. that his not 
receiving maintenance from them 
was a proof, either of his want of 
power to exact it, or of his want 
of affection for them. ‘ When I 
speak of your having every proof 
of my power and my affection 
for you, I remember that there 
is one point in which you may 
consider yourselves aggrieved.’ 
αὐτὸς eyo. ‘The only point 
of which you can complain, is 
that J, in my own person, have 
refused support ; your complaint 
does not apply even to my com- 
panions ; they have received sup- 
port.’ See note on xii. 18. 

κατενάρκησα. See note on xi. 9. 

χαρίσασθέ μοι τὴν ἀδικίαν ταύ- 
την. ITronical, like xi. 7: ‘did I 
commit an offence (ἁμαρτίαν ἐποί- 
noa) in abasing myself, that ye 
might be exalted ?’ 

14 ἰδοὺ τρίτον τοῦτο, ‘look at 
the proof of my love. This is 
the third time that Iam ready 
to travel to you. Once I have 
been actually’ (i.e. on his first 
visit in Acts xviii. 1) ; ‘a second 
time I intended to come’ (i.e. 
according to the plan mentioned 
in i. 15, 16), ‘ the third time, on 
the present occasion, | am now 
ready.’ 
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ἐλθεῖν πρὸς ὑμᾶς, καὶ οὐ καταναρκήσω“" οὐ γὰρ ζητῶ τὰ 
ὑμῶν, ἀλλὰ ὑμᾶς: οὐ γὰρ ὀφείλει. τὰ τέκνα, τοῖς γονεῦσιν 
θησαυρίζειν, ἀλλ᾽ οἱ γονεῖς τοῖς τέκνοις. 15 ἐγὼ δὲ ἥδιστα 
δαπανήσω καὶ ἐκδαπανηθήσομαι v ὑπὲρ τῶν ψυχῶν ὑμῶν, 
εἰ "περισσοτέρως ὑμᾶς ἀγαπῶν "ἧσσον “ἀγαπῶμαι. 
10"Eotw δέ, ἐγὼ ov κατεβάρησα ὑμᾶς: ἀλλὰ ὑπάρχων 


5. Add ὑμῶν. » Add καί. © ἧττον. 


I will not be chargeable : for I seek not yours, but you: for the children 
ought not to lay up for the parents, but the parents for the children. 
5 And 1 will very gladly spend and be spent for your souls, if the more © 
abundantly I love you the less I be loved. 

But be it so, 1 did not burden you: nevertheless being crafty I 


καὶ ov καταναρκήσω, “1 am 16 Ἔστω δέ, at enim, ‘but, 
coming; and, when I come, I | you may say, let it be 
shall still follow the same prac- | so. You grant me so Guarding 
tice of not being burdensome.’ much—you grant that duspiated: 
The two tenses κατενάρκησα and | Jin my own person was 
καταναρκήσω are opposed to each | no burden to you; but, inasmuch 
other. as I am of a crafty character, I 

ov yap ζητῶ τὰ ὑμῶν ἀλλὰ ὑμᾶς, | caught you by stratagem.’ The 
‘if I love you, it must be your- | whole sentence is an objection 
selves, and not your money that | attributed by the Apostle to the 
I seek.” Comp. Aristotle’s de- | Corinthians. They might, he 
finition of Affection (φιλία), | supposes, suspect that whilst he 
Ethics, viii. 3. abstained from collecting money 

οὐ yap ὀφείλει, ‘and this is my | from them himself he availed 
duty, for Lam in the place of a | himself of the collection made 
parent to you; and parents are | for the Jewish Christians by 
bound to provide for the wants | Titus. To guard against a sus- 
of the children, not children for | picion of this kind he had ‘sent 
their parents.’ Comp. 1 Cor.iv. | two, instead of one, for that con- 
14,15: ‘As my beloved sons I | tribution’ (viii. 20, 21). ὑπάρχων 


warn you... ye have not many | here, as in viii. 17; 1 Cor. xi. 7, 
fathers, for . . . [have begotten | expresses the habitual state or 
you. 2 Cor. xi. 2: ‘I have | condition of the person, and is 
espoused you to one husband.’ therefore equivalent to the Latin 


τῷ ἐγὼ δὲ ἥδιστα, but I will | quippe qui essem, ‘inasmuch as 
do even more than parents. I | I was.’ 
will both spend and be myself πανοῦργος, saa as πα- 
squandered in your be- | vovpyia, in xi. 3, iv. 2; 1 Cor. 
le half.’ ἐκδαπανηθήσομαι 111. 19. 
is a climax, both as 17, 18 ‘Surely there was no 
being in the passive, and also as | one whom I have sent, by whom 
expressing more strongly by ἐκ | I made a gain of you?’ The 
the entire consumption of his | Apostle indignantly repels the 
powers for their sakes. suspicion, and so abruptly that 
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πανοῦργος δόλῳ ὑμᾶς ἔλαβον. pH τινα ὧν ἀπέσταλκα 
πρὸς ὑμᾶς, δι’ αὐτοῦ ἐπλεονέκτησα ὑμᾶς ; “παρεκάλεσα 
Τίτον, καὶ συναπέστειλα τὸν ἀδελφόν: μή τι ἐπλεονέκτη- 
σεν ὑμᾶς Τίτος ; οὐ τῷ αὐτῷ πνεύματι περιεπατήσαμεν ; 


A an 3, 
οὐ τοῖς αὐτοῖς ἴχνεσιν ; 


nw 7 nw , 
199 Πάλαι δοκεῖτε ὅτι ὑμῖν " ἀπολογούμεθα" “ κατέναντι 


2 πάλιν. 


> ἀπολογούμεθα ; 


© κατενώπιον τοῦ. 


caught you with guile. !Did I defraud you by any of them whom I have 


sent unto you? 


187] exhorted Titus, and with him I sent the brother : 


did Titus defraud you? walked we not in the same spirit? in the same 


steps ? 


19TLone aco ye think that we excuse ourselves unto you: before God 
g ago y iy 





hardly a clause is complete. The 
sentence is a mixture of two con- 
structions: μὴ διά τινος ὃν ἀπέ- 
σταλκα, ἐπλεονέκτησα, and μή τινα 
ὧν ἀπέσταλκα, ἀπέστειλα εἰς τὸ 
πλεονεκτεῖν ὑμᾶς. 

18 παρεκάλεσα Τίτον, ‘I ex- 
horted’ or ‘ charged Titus to go 
on the mission of making the 
contribution.’ The same word 
is used in describing these trans- 
actions in viii. 6, 17; 1 Cor. xvi. 
12. 

συναπέστειλα τὸν ἀδελφόν. “1 
sent with him the brother whom 
you know, with the view of pre- 
venting this suspicion :’ see vill. 
18, 19. The Syriac has ‘the 
brethren,’ which would refer to 
both the brethren mentioned in 
viii. 18-21. 

μή τι ἐπλεονέκτησεν ὑμᾶς Τίτος ; 
‘surely Titus made no gain of 
you P’ 

οὐ τῷ αὐτῷ πνεύματι περιεπατή- 
σαμεν; οὗ τοῖς αὐτοῖς ἴχνεσιν; 
‘Did not we (i. Paul, Titus, 
and the brother) walk in the 
same spirit, and in the same foot- 
steps?’ To identify Titus with 
himself he changes the person, 
and, where we should have ex- 
pected περιεπάτησε, has περιεπα- 
τήσαμεν. 


Here, as in v. 7, he follows out 
the precise meaning of 
περιπατεῖν ; and there- 
fore, though in the first 
clause it is taken in its general 
sense, where the metaphor is al- 
most Jost, ‘walk by the same 
spirit’ (as in Acts ix. 31, xxi. 
21), in the second clause the me- 
taphor is preserved: ‘ walk,’ or 
‘tread,’ ‘in the same footmarks.’ 
ἴχνεσι iS So used with στοιχεῖν 
in Rom. iv. 12, and with ἐπακο- 
λουθεῖν, in 1 Pet. 11. 21; they 
walked both in the spirit and in 
the footsteps of Christ. 

Yor the phrase, comp. Philo, 
περὶ Φιλανθρ., p. 385; τοῖς αὐτοῖς 
ἴχνεσιν ἐπακολουθῆσαι. 

19 The main subject of this 
part of his Epistle, his Apostolic 
authority, which he had begun 
in x. 1-9, resumed in xii. 11, 
12, interrupted by the parenthe- 
sis in xii. 13-18, he now finally 
resumes. 

Instead of πάλιν (‘a second 
time’) in Ὁ. E. J. K., is to be 
read πάλαι (‘for @ πάλιν ἀπᾶ 
long time’) with A, πον 
B. F. G. Both would make 
sense. If πάλιν be correct, it 
would refer back to the former 
places in this Epistle (ii. 1, 


περιπα- 
TEL. 
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΄ 


θεοῦ ἐν 'χριστῷ λαλοῦμεν, τὰ δὲ πάντα, ἀγαπητοί, ὑπὲρ 


τῆς ὑμῶν οἰκοδομῆς. 


in Christ we speak, but all things, beloved, for your edifying. 


"Ὁ φοβοῦμαι yap μή πως ἐλθὼν 


For I 





ἀρχόμεθα πάλιν ἑαυτοὺς συνιστᾶν : 
v. 12, πάλιν... συνιστάνομεν). 
But probably the reading of 
πάλιν here was suggested by 
the occurrence of the word 
there. πάλαι refers to the mis- 
apprehension which might exist 
as to the apologetic tone (ἀπολο- 
γούμεθα) which does, in fact, 
pervade the whole Epistle. In 
this case, a full stop at ἀπολο- 
γούμεθα, as in the Text, is better 
than a question. 

The word, as a verb, is used 
in his Hpistles besides, only in 
Rom. 11. 15; but the substantive 
(ἀπολογία) occurs in the same 
sense in 1 Cor. ix. 3, ‘ this is my 
defence to them that question 
me.’ ‘Not once or twice only, 
but through the whole course of 
the Epistle, you are thinking 
that we are employed in defend- 
jing ourselves.’ 

The next clause shows that 
ὑμῖν is emphatic, as might be 
inferred from its position before 
ἀπολογούμεθα. ‘Do you think 
that it is before you that I make 
my defence? No: it is in the 
presence of God, in the spirit of 
Christ that I speak.’ This pas- 
sage presents an exception to 
the general object of the Hpistle, 
in which he represents himself 
and the Corinthians as on equal 
terms. Here we have an indica- 
tion of the same independence of 
character as appears in his con- 
duct at Philippi (Acts xvi. 37), 
and at Jerusalem (xxii. 25), with 
regard to the Roman magistrates. 
In the First Hpistle, compare iv. 
3, ‘with me it is a very small 





thing that I should be judged of 
you.’ 

For the expression κατέναντι 
θεοῦ ἐν χριστῷ, see note on 1}. 17. 

He now gives the same reason 
for his apologetic tone that he 
had given by implication in iii. 
1, and expressly in v. 12, ‘we 
commend not ourselves again to 
you, but give you occasion to 
glory on our behalf, that ye may 
have somewhat to answer those 
who glory in appearance, and not 
1h heart.? So here the sense is, 
‘1 am not defending myself, but 
all that I do is for your building 
up.’ In the word ἀγαπητοί, ‘ be- 
loved,’ which he has only used 
once before (vii. 1), we seem to 
see the sudden return of affec- 
tionate warmth, which in the 
sterner tone of the first part of 
the sentence he had for a moment 
relinquished. In the expression 
οἰκοδομῆς (‘ building up’), there 
is a return to the general train 
of thought in x. 1-7. 

20 He goes on to give more 
precisely his reasons for this self- 
defence. ‘I defend myself, lest 
you should fall a prey to my op- 
ponents.’ What follows strongly 
confirms what was said on x. l, 
that an interval must have elapsed 
between the writing of this last 
portion of the Epistle (x. 1—xii. 
13), and the earlier portion (i. 1 
—vii. 16). With the thoughts 
of vii. 9-16 fresh in his mind, 
the Apostle could hardly have 
anticipated the return of those 
very evils which he there so con- 
fidently believed to have been 
repressed. Comp. especially verse 
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3 ν , ia ew δ οἷν, « ‘ol ca “- > 
οὐχ οἵους θέλω εὕρω ὑμᾶς κἀγὼ εὑρεθώ ὑμῖν οἷον οὐ 
θέλετε, μή πως "ἔρις " ζῆλος θυμοὶ ἐριθεῖαι καταλαλιαὶ 


® ἔρεις. 


> ζῆλοι. 


fear lest when I come I shall not find you such as I would and that I 
shall be found by you such as ye would not, lest there be debate, zeal, 


21, ‘who have not repented,’ 
with the detailed eulogy on their 
‘repentance,’ for those very sins 
in vii. 9-11. 

μή wos. The two words are 
Hie Ὁ | DOTO,. 38 in the next 
forthe Clause, to be united, so 
Corinthian as not to connect πως 

' with ἐλθών. ‘Lest if 
so be.’ In the third clause μή 
πως is exchanged for μή, the 
doubt implied in μή πως naturally 
dwindling away as he advances 
in his statement. His fears are 
first general, lest the friendly re- 
lations which he had so earnestly 
hoped to see re-established be- 
tween himself and his converts 
should be disturbed; lest he 
should be compelled to assume 
towards them the severity which 
in 1 Cor. iv. 21; 2 Cor. 1. 23, x. 
1-7, he had deprecated. The 
transition from his fears for them 
to his fears for himself is charac- 
teristic of the identification of in- 
terests which pervades the whole 
Epistle. For the particular turn 
of expression, comp. xi. 12; Gal. 
iv. 12. 

This double fear is explained 
by his apprehension lest they 
shall be turned away from him 
by misrepresentations ; and lest 
he shall be driven to use severity 
by their impenitence. Hence the 
climax, in which his fears, after 
first expressing themselves in 
their more general form, break 
out (here only in the Second 
Epistle) into an impassioned 
enumeration of all the evils of 








faction, which he had attacked 
in the First, and then again settle 
especially on the particular evil 
of sensuality which had been the 
express subject of both Epistles. 

μή πως ἔρις. . . ἀκαταστασίαι. 
The vehemence of his language 
has caused him to omit the verb 
—-which may be either ὦσι or ev- 
ρεθῶσι from the adjacent clause. 
The accumulation of wordsserves 
to show his indignation, and also 
to present a lively picture of the 
evils introduced into a Christian 
Church by the revival of this old 
disease of the Grecian common- 
wealths. The catalogue becomes 
more definite and more aggra- 
vated as it goes on. The first 
four words express the disorder 
in its most general form, and 
occur in the same order as in 
Gal. v. 20. 

ἔρις A. ἔρεις B®. D. HE. F. G. 
J. K., ‘quarrel,’ used of the 
factions in 1 Cor. i. 11 ἔριδες. 

ζῆλος is ‘ anger,’ ‘ indignation,’ 
as in all the passages where it 
is used in the N. Test. in a bad 
sense (Acts v. 17, xiii. 45; Rom. 
xii. 13; 1 Cor. πὶ. 9... τ 
20; James iii. 14, 16). In St. 
Paul it is thus always with ἔρις. 

θυμοί is ‘ passion,’ ‘ rage.’ 
The plural is unusual, and pro- 
bably is occasioned only by the 
attraction of the plurals in the 
rest of the sentence. If it have 
any force, it must be ‘bursts of 
rage.’ 

ἐρίθεια is derived from ἔριθος, 
‘a hired labourer,’ and thence 
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ψιθυρισμοὶ φυσιώσεις ἀκαταστασίαι. “'μὴ πάλιν "ἐλ- 
θόντος μου ταπεινώ ε ὁ θεό ὃς ὑμᾶ ὶ 

ς μ τεινώσει με ὁ θ Os μου πρὸς ὑμᾶς, καὶ 
πενθήσω πολλοὺς τῶν προημαρτηκότων καὶ μὴ μετανοη- 


ἃ ἐλθόντα με ταπεινώσῃ 6 θεός. 


wraths, strifes, backbitings, whisperings, swellings, tumults. 2! When J 
come again will my God have to cast me down among you, and shall I 
have to bewail many who have sinned before and did not repent of the 


used for ‘low envy’ such as 
hired servants might be supposed 
to entertain ; and thence for ‘ ca- 
bal’ or ‘mob,’ such as would be 
formed from persons of that class; 
such as were to be found in Greek 
cities, and are alluded to under 
the name of ἀγοραῖοι or πονηροί 
at Thessalonica (Acts xvii. 5), 
and at Corinth (xvii. 14). At 
Rome, the corresponding phrase 
was the turba forensis. In Ari- 
stotle’s Politics (v. 2, 3) it is used 
in this sense, and is enumerated 
amongst the seven causes of 
Greek revolution. 

‘Cabal’ or ‘ambition,’ there- 
fore, seems the most natural 
translation of the word in the 
New Test. See Rom. ii. 8; Gal. 
v. 20; Phil. i. 16, 11. 8; James iii. 
14,16. Rickert was the first com- 
mentator who gave it this its 
true sense. 

καταλαλιαί and ψιθυρισμοί de- 
ecribe the acts in which this fac- 
tious spirit was expressed. κατα- 
λαλιά (which only occurs once 
elsewhere in the N. Test., 1 Pet. 
1. 1) is ‘open detraction ;’ 
ψιθυρισμός, ‘whispering,’ 1.6. 
‘secret calumnies’ (80 in Hcclus. 
xxi. 28, ψιθυρίζω ; and in Rom. 1. 
30, ψιθυριστάς, where it is used, 
as here, with καταλάλους). 

φυσιώσεις and ἀκαταστασίαι ex- 
press the actual mischief pro- 
duced. φυσίωσις occurs nowhere 
else in the N. Test. But the 
well-known meaning of φυσιόω 


shows that it is ‘insolence.’ 
Here, as in θυμοί, what would 
naturally have been a singular 
noun becomes plural from the 
other plurals in the sentence. 
ἀκαταστασίαι, ‘ disorders,’ ‘tu- 
mults.’ See note on vi. 5. 

21 He now returns to the 
more especial stain on the Co- 
rmthian Church, which he hoped 
had been removed. 

πάλιν ἐλθόντος, ‘on my se- 
cond visit,’ 1.6. the one which 
was about to be made. It im- 
plies that there had been but 
one before. 

ταπεινώσει, ‘cast down.’ Comp. 
the same word similarly used 
in vii. 6. 

πρὸς ὑμᾶς cannot be taken 
with ἐλθόντος, ‘to you,’ and 
must therefore be ‘in relation to 
you.’ 

πενθήσω, ‘have to lament,’ 
1.6. the necessity of punishing: 
else he would not speak of many 
instead of all who have sinned. 
πενθέω is usually intransitive. 

τῶν προημαρτηκότων. The πρό 
may refer to the time before 
their conversion, but rather to 
the time in which they should 
have repented: those who have 
sinned jirst, and did not repent 
afterwards. 

᾿προαμαρτάνω is only used in 
the N. Test. here and in xiii. 
2. 

As the sins here spoken of 

were past, μετανοησάντων ap- 
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SECOND EPISTLE: 


CHAP. XIII. 1—8. 


σάντων ἐπὶ τῇ ἀκαθαρσίᾳ καὶ “πορνείᾳ καὶ ἀσελγείᾳ, ἡ 


ἔπραξαν; 


ΧΠῚΙ. ἱτρίτον τοῦτο ἔρχομαι πρὸς ὑμᾶς. 


28 
επι 


στόματος δύο μαρτύρων καὶ τριῶν σταθήσεται πᾶν ῥῆμα. 


uncleanness and fornication and lasciviousness which they committed ? 


xiu. ‘This is the third time I am coming to you. 


‘In the mouth of 





proaches more nearly than is 
usually the case to the modern 
sense of ‘repentance,’ i.e. not 
‘change of life,’ but ‘sorrow 
for sin.’ The state of mind which 
he here laments is the same as 
that which he attacks in 1 Cor. 
v. 1, where, although there was 
but one individual concerned, 
the whole community partook of 
the sin, by not having expressed 
any horror against him. 

ἐπὶ τῇ ἀκαθαρσίᾳ. This pro- 
bably belongs both to μετανοη- 
σάντων and to πενθήσω, ‘after,’ 
or ‘in consequence of.’ See for 
a similar position of words, 1 Cor. 
xv. 19. 

The three words express sen- 
sual sins, and are similarly joined 
in Gal. ν. 19. It is needless to dis- 
tinguish them more particularly. 

XII. 1, 2 There is no break 
intheargument. He has already 
expressed his fear of what he 
should find when be came; he 
here expresses his full intention 
of coming. Once he had been 
there, a second time he had in- 
tended to come, now the third 
time he was actually coming. It 
is probable with the view of ex- 
pressing more strongly that he 
should come without fail, that the 
expression, ‘T am ready to come,’ 
in xii. 14, is here exchanged for 
‘Iam coming.’ For this future 
sense of ἔρχομαι, compare ἀποῦ- 
νήσκει in John xxi. 23. 

The words which follow, though 
without any indication of quota- 
tion, are from Dent. xix. 15. 








It is possible that the Apostle 
means merely to say that, on his 
arrival at Corinth there shall be 
a formal trial, in which the guilt 
of the offenders shall be proved 
according to the Law of Moses ; 
as in the rule Jaid down in the 
Gospels for dealing with offend- 
ing Christians: ‘If he will not 
hear thee, take with thee one or 
two more, that in the mouth of 
two or three witnesses every 
word may be established’ (Matt. 
xvii. 26). But it is unlikely 
that the Apostle should express 
himself either so formally or so 


imperfectly ; and the context 
suggests a better inter- 

pretation. The jour- εἶδον 
neys of the Apostle, witnesses.’ 


accomplished or in- 

tended, occupy throughout the 
Epistle a prominent place in his 
mind; and now they seem to him 
to assume almost a distinct per- 
sonal existence, as though each 
constituted a separate attestation 
to his assertion. He, as it were, 
appears to himself a different 
person, and, therefore, a different 
witness in each journey accom- 
plished or proposed. The first 
witness was that which he had 
delivered during his first visit, or 
in his First Epistle (iv. 19); to 
which he refers in the words, ‘ I 
have said before’ (προείρηκα). 
The second witness was that 
which he-now bore on his present 
journey and through his present 
Epistle, which was intended to 
supply the place of the journey 
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"προείρηκα καὶ προλέγω, ὡς παρὼν τὸ δεύτερον καὶ ἀπὼν 

νῦν," τοῖς προημαρτηκόσιν καὶ τοῖς λοιποῖς πᾶσιν, ὅτι 

ἐὰν ἔλθω εἰς τὸ πάλιν οὐ φείσομαι. * ἐπεὶ Ὄπ: ζη- 
" καὶ ἀπὼν νῦν γράφω τοῖς. 

two witnesses and three shall every word be established.’ *I have told 


you before and foretell you, as if present the second time though 
absent now, to those who have sinned before and to all the others, that if 


I come again I will not spare. 


once intended (i. 15; 1 Cor. xvi. 
7) but now abandoned by him. 
To this he refers in the word 
προλέγω, “1 speak beforehand,’ 
i.e. ‘before my next visit;’ and 
he strengthens this witness by 
representing himself as in a man- 
ner present on that second visit, 
which had really been postponed 
(ὡς παρὼν τὸ δεύτερον). It is by 
thusreckoning his Second Hpistle 
as being virtually a second visit, 
or, at least, a second witness, 
that he was enabled in the first 
verse, to call the visit which was 
now about to be actually accom- 
plished, ‘his third’ visit. And 
this third visit would be reckoned 
as the third witness, if it were 
necessary that the words quoted 
from Deuteronomy were to be 
literally complied with. 

For the familiarity of the image 
of witnesses in that age, comp. 
1 John vy. 5-7. 

καὶ ἀπών must be 
absent.’ 

vov, though referring especially 
to drwy, yet must also be taken 
with παρών. Comp. 1 Cor. iv. 3. 
A. has ἑτοίμως ἔχω ἐλθεῖν; but 
probably taken from xii. 14. 


‘aithough 


2 τοῖς προημαρτηκόσιν. See 
xii. 21. 
τοῖς λοιποῖς πᾶσιν, ‘to all who 


had not sinned, but who still 
might require a warning.’ 

For the threefold repetition of 
πρό in προείρηκα, προλέγω, and 
προημαρτηκόσιν, Comp. ix. 5; ‘ 


* Since ye seek a proof of Christ speaking 


you have been beforehand in sin- 
ning, so I have been beforehand 
in warning.’ 

εἰς τὸ πάλιν is the gradual ap- 
proximation to the use of εἰς (as in 
modern Greek) for ‘in’ inall cases. 
So εἰς τὸ σάββατον, Acts xiii. 42. 

3 In what follows (3-10) the 
main tenor of the are ΜΈ ΕΤΗῚ in 
mw 1-/, xii. 11, 12, xiii. 1, 2, to 
assert his authority over ie 18 
interrupted by the desire in x. 2, 
xii. 19, xiii. 5-10, as ini. 23-ii. 
11, to leave them to work out 
their own reformation without the 
necessity of his interference. The 
keynote of both these feelings is 
the word δοκιμή, ‘proof.’ It is 
like the marching and counter- 
marching of armies. He is to 
give a proof of his power, unless 
(as he hopes) they will be before- 
hand with him in giving a proof 
of their reformation. 

δοκιμὴν . . TOD ἐν ἐμοὶ λαλοῦντος 
χριστοῦ, “ἃ proof that Christ 
speaks in me.’ δοκιμή is either 
‘trial’ or, as here, ‘a proof after 
trial.’ The transition between 
the two meanings is seen in the 
ccunexion of δοκιμάζετε and ἀδό- 
κιμοι in verse 5, as between probo, 
probus, and reprobus in Latin. 

Os εἰς ὑμᾶς οὐκ ἀσθενεῖ ἀλλὰ 
δυνατεῖ ἐν ὑμῖν, ‘For he is not 
weak, but strong in avenging 
upon you by preternatural pun- 
ishments tbe sins you have com- 
mitted.” The change from εἰς 
ὑμᾶς to ἐν ὑμῖν appears at first 
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“ a 5 > QA na “Ὁ ἃ 5 ε Lal > 
τεῖτε TOV ἐν ἐμοὶ λαλοῦντος χριστοῦ, ὃς “εἰς Uae 
5 7 > Ν “~ 5 ε lal Ν Ν 3 > , 
ἀσθενεῖ, ἀλλὰ δυνατεῖ ἐν ὑμῖν “(καὶ γὰρ [εἰ] ἐσταυρώθη 
ἐξ ἀσθενείας. ἀλλὰ ζῇ ἐκ δυνάμεως θεοῦ: καὶ γὰρ "ἡμεῖς 
ἀσθενοῦμεν ἐν αὐτῷ, ἀλλὰ "ζήσομεν σὺν αὐτῷ ἐκ δυνά- 


Mews θεοῦ εἰς Spas), ° ὃ ἑαυτοὺς πειράζετε εἰ ἐστὲ ἐν τῇ 


« Add καί. » (ησόμεθα. 


in me, Who towards you is not weak, but is strong in you ‘(for though 
He was crucified through weakness, yet He liveth through the power 
of God: for we also are weak in Him, but we shall live together with 
Him through the power of God toward you), °examine yourselves whether 





sight to be emphatic, but is only 
a variation such as frequently 
occurs in the Apostle’s style. 
Compare x. 1, ταπεινὸς ἐν ὑμῖν, 
θαρρῶ εἰς ὑμᾶς. 

In the words οὐκ ἀσθενεῖ, ‘He 
is not weak,’ he refers back to 
xii. 9, ‘strength is perfected in 
weakness.’ ‘ Though in one sense 
He is weak, in another sense He 
is strong ;’ and this he expands 
in the next verse. 

4 καὶ yap, ‘for im fact, if He 
was crucified in conformity with 
His mortal weakness, it follows in 
like manner that He lives in con- 
formity with the Divine power 
which raised Him from the dead.’ 
He died because He was man: 
He rose again, and lives, because 
He was the Son of God. Ambro- 
siaster and Pelagius seem to have 
read ἐξ ἀσθενείας ἡμῶν, as they 
quote the passage, ‘ ex infirmitate 
nostra.’ But no extant MS. gives 
this reading. With regard to 
His death, compare Phil, a1..:8; 
‘being found i in fashion as a man, 
He humbled Himself, and became 
obedient unto death, even the 
death of the cross ;’ with regard 
to His resurrection, Rom. 1. 4, 
‘declared to be the Son of God 
with power, according to the 
spirit of holiness, by the resur- 
rection from the dead ;’ and with 
regard to both, 1 Pet. ii. 18, 








‘put to death in the flesh, but 
quickened by the Spirit.’ 

καὶ yap ἡμεῖς. This gives a 
further reason for the clause 
‘who is strong in you,’ as well 
as an expansion and proof of the 
clause immediately preceding. 
‘The proof that Christ is strong 
in you, that He still lives and 
acts, is that Jam weak and share 
His weakness, yet I also in my 
dealings with you shall share His 
life by the same Divine power.’ 
Comp. John xiv. 19, ‘ because I 
live, you shall live also;’ Rom. 
v. 10, ‘we shall be saved by his 
life.’ In this case the ‘life’ thus 
imparted is spoken of as specially 
manifested in the supernatural 
visitation of the sins of the Co- 
rinthian Church. For tke repe- 
tition of καὶ yap compare the re- 
petition of μή in xii. 21, and of 
yép in xiii. 8, 9. 

5 ἑαυτοὺς πειράζετε εἰ ἐστὲ ἐν 
τῇ πίστει, ἑαυτοὺς δοκιμάζετε. He 
breaks off abruptly with his ar- 
gument, and appeals at once to 
their own experience: ‘I have 
spoken of my power over you. 
But after all, it is yourselves 
that you onght to examine; it 
is yourselves that you ought to 
prove ; your own faith, and your 
own consciousness of the presence 
of Christ amongst you, is the best 
proof of His being in me.’ Comp, 
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“i ἑαυτοὺς δοκιμάζετε: ἢ οὐκ ἐπυιγινώσκετε ἑαυτούς, 

 Ιησοῦς χριστὸς ἐν ὑμῖν [ἐστίν] ; εἰ μή τι ἀδόκιμοί 
ἐστε. ἐλπίζω δὲ ὅτι γνώσεσθε ὅτι ἡμεῖς οὐκ ἐσμὲν 
ἀδόκιμοι. "εὐχόμεθα δὲ πρὸς τὸν θεὸν μὴ ποιῆσαι ὑμᾶς 


᾿ εὔχομαι. 


ye be in the faith, prove your own selves; or know ye not your own 
selves, that Jesus Christ is in you? except ye be unapproved. “Βα I 
trust that ye shall know that we are not unapproved. ‘Now we pray to 





1 Cor. ix. 2, ‘the seal of my | suggest. ‘But, if it should so 
apostleship are ye in the Lord;’ | be that you have no proof of 
2 Cor. i. 24, ‘by faith ye stand;’ | Christ’s presence, I trust that 
111. 2, ‘ ye are our epistle.’ you will know when I come, that 
ἢ οὐκ ἐπιγινώσκετε ἑαυτοὺς ὅτι | I at least am not without this 
Ἰησοῦς χριστὸς ἐν ὑμῖν ἐστίν; ‘or | proof.’ In classical Greek the 
is it that you do not rightly know Sane would have been rendered 
your own selves, and perceive | clearer by γέ, or some such par- 
that Jesus Christ is amongst you | ticle, affixed to ἡμεῖς. 
through my preaching?’ He 7 This slight interruption of 
uses the same expression ἐν ὑμῖν | bitterness 15. immedi- Sieh 
for Christ’s presence in them, | ately modified by the esteaness 
that he had used in xiii. 3, for | gentleness of the next qe 
Christ’s presence in himself. The sentence. The Apo- 
two were in his view identical. stle’s feeling is the reverse of that 
εἰ μή TL ἀδόκιμοί ἐστε, and He | rebuked in the Prophet Jonah, 
is in you, ‘unless you have no | when (iv. 1) he was ‘angry’ 
proof of His Spirit to show.’ | ‘and displeased exceedingly’ 
For this sense of ἀδόκιμος, comp. , because his prophecy was frus- 
1 Cor. ix. 27, like the Latin ‘re- | trated by the repentance and re- 
probus,’ which is the Vulg. trans- | storation of Nineveh. ‘I trust 
lation of it. At the same time,it | that you will find that Christ is 
has the tinge of an active sense, | in me; but it ismuch rather my 
from δοκιμάζετε, ‘unless you are | prayer to God that I may find 
wholly without discernment,’ as | Him in you, and so be spared the 
in ἀδόκιμον νοῦν in Rom. i. 28. | pain of using severity.’ ‘I pray 
Comp. a similar appeal to the | that you may do nothing evil; 
consciousness of spiritual giftsin | and my object in this prayer is, 
Gal. ii. 2,‘ received ye the Spirit | not that 1 may be proved to be 
by the works of the law, or by the | an Apostle, but that you may be 
hearing of faith?’ proved to be Christians, even al- 
εἰ μή τι, ‘unless I can suppose | though we lose thereby the means 
that you are.’ For this form of | of proving our Apostleship.’ 
εἰ μή See 1 Cor. vii. 5. | He thus uses ἀδόκιμος, in two 
6 ἐλπίζω δὲ ὅτι γνώσεσθε ὅτι different senses. In one sense, 
ἡμεῖς οὐκ ἐσμὲν ἀδόκιμο. The | he would not be ‘ without proof ;’ 
previous sentence is broken in | if the Corinthians were re- 
upon by the thought which the | formed; because their reforma- 
last words, εἰ μή τι ἀδόκιμοί. ἐστε, | tion would be his best proof of 
002 
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CHAP. XIII. 8—138. 


κακὸν μηδέν, οὐχ ἵνα ἡμεῖς δόκιμοι φανῶμεν, ἀλλ᾽ ἵνα 


ὑμεῖς τὸ καλὸν ποιῆτε, ἡμεῖς 


\ he S25 
€ ὡς a seh ox ὦμεν. ου 


γὰρ δυνάμεθά Tt κατὰ τῆς ἀληθείας, ἀλλ᾽ ὑπὲρ τῆς ἀλη- 


θείας. 


"χαίρομεν cai ὅταν ἡμεῖς ἀσθενῶμεν, ὑμεῖς δὲ 


δυνατοὶ ἢ ἦτε: τοῦτο “Kab εὐχόμεθα τὴν ὑμῶν κατάρτισιν. 
Sid τοῦτο ταῦτα ἀπὼν γράφω, ἵνα παρὼν μὴ ἀποτόμως 


® δὲ καί, 


God that ye do no evil, not that we should appear approved, but that ye 


should do that which is good, though we be as unapproved. 
cannot do anything against the truth, but for the truth. 
when we are weak, and ye are strong: 
1°Therefore being absent I write these things, 


perfect joining-together. 


8 For we 
°For we rejoice 
this also we pray, even your 





Apostleship. In another sense, 
he would be ‘ without proof ;’ be- 
cause he would then lose the op- 
portunity of displaying his power. 
Thus to the contrast in vi. 9, 
between the different phases of 
his character—‘ as deceivers, and 
yet true, as unknown and yet 
well known, as dying and behold 
we live,’ he might have added, 
‘as without proof and yet as ap- 
proved’ (‘as ἀδόκιμοι καὶ δόκι- 
μοι. The figurative sense of 
ἀδόκιμος is expressed by ds. 

His Apostleship, his happiness, 
his very salvation were nothing 
in his eyes, compared with the 
welfare of his converts. Comp. 
Rom. ix. 3, ‘ { could wish myself 
accursed from Christ for my 
brethren.’ It is the Christian 
expression: of the well-known 
sentiment, ‘Perish my name, if 
only my cause survives.’ 

8 He gives the reason why 
every sign of Apostolical autho- 
rity would disappear if they were 
reformed. ‘For we have no 
strength at all against the truth, 
the reality of the Gospel, as 
proved and established in your 
lives. With truth against me, I 
can do nothing; with truth on 
my side, I can do everything.’ 


᾿ δυνάμεθα refers back to δύναμις, 
| δυνατεῖ in xili. 3, 4. 
| 9 He then gives a second rea- 
son, partly for the general clause 
in verse 7, partly for the depen- 
dent clause in verse 8, as in the 
repetition of καὶ γάρ in verse 4. 
‘And this powerlessness and 
weakness is what most delights 
me; for my delight is to be weak; 
my bodily presence may well be 
weak and contemptible, if only 
you are strong in faith.’ It is in . 
fact the fulfilment of his prayer 
to Christ, as given in xii. 8, and 
the explanation of Christ’s an- 
swer (xii. 9). He would still 


| remain weak and despised ; but 


Christ’s strength had appeared 
in the faith of the converts. 

τοῦτο καὶ εὐχόμεθα, Sand this 
subject of my joy is in fact what 
I pray for;’ in allusion to εὐχό- 
μεθα in verse 7. 

τὴν ὑμῶν κατάρτισιν, ‘namely, 
your restoration.’ For καταρτίζω, 
see note on 1 Cor. i. 10. The 
substantive occurs nowhere else 





in the N. Test. 

10 In this verse he sums up 
the substance of the main argu- 
ment of his address (x. 1-17, 
xii. 12-xii. 10), recurring es- 
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χρήσωμαι κατὰ τὴν ἐξουσίαν ἣν "ὁ κύριος ἔδωκέν μοι εἰς 
οἰκοδομὴν καὶ οὐκ εἰς καθαίρεσιν. 

1 Δοιπόν, ἀδελφοί, χαίρετε, καταρτίζεσθε, παρακαλεῖ- 
σθε, τὸ αὐτὸ φρονεῖτε, εἰρηνεύετε, καὶ ὁ θεὸς τῆς ἀγάπης 
καὶ εἰρήνης ἔσται μεθ᾽ ὑμῶν. ᾿ξΣἀσπάσασθε “ἀλλήλους ἐ ἐν 
ἁγίῳ φιλήματι. ἀσπάζονται ὑ ὑμᾶς οἱ ἅγιοι. πάντες. 


18 Ἢ χάρις τοῦ κυρίου ᾿Ιησοῦ χριστοῦ καὶ ἡ ἀγάπη 


Ὁ. ἔδωκέ μοι ὃ Κύριος. 


lest being present I should use sharpness according to the power which 
the Lord hath given me to edification and not to pulling down. 

1 Finally, brethren, fare ye well, be perfectly joined together, be 
comforted, be of one mind, live in peace, and the God of love and peace 
will be with you. ‘Salute one another with a holy kiss. All the saints 
salute you. 





pecially to the words of x. 8, εἰς | selves,’ referring to κατάρτισιν im 
οἰκοδομὴν καὶ οὐκ εἰς καθαίρεσιν. verse 9. 

ἀποτόμως Only occurs again, in παρακαλεῖσθε, ‘be comforted 
the N. Test., in Tit. i. 13; ἀπο- | and exhorted.’ The keynote of 
τομία in Rom. xi. 22; ‘harsh,’ | i. 1-11 is here repeated. 


“ violent.’ τὸ αὐτὸ φρονεῖτε, εἰρηνεύετε, 
After χρήσωμαι must be un- | ‘have the same thoughts,’ ‘ re- 


derstood ὑμῖν, ‘use you harsh- | press your factious spirit.’ This 
_ly;’ as in Esther i. 19, ix. 27 | sums up 1 Cor. i-iv. 15, and 
(LXX.). refers back to 2 Cor. xi. 20. 

1 Here, then, the Epistle καὶ ὃ beds... . ἔσται μεθ᾽ ὑμῶν. 
properly ends, and the saluta- | This depends on the two pre- 
tious and farewells begin; still, | vious precepts. ‘ Have the same 
however, slightly coloured by | thoughts, and then the God of 
the preceding, as will appear | love will be with you’ (referring 
by the repetition of words and | back to 1 Cor. xili.): ‘be at 
thoughts already familiar to his | peace, and then the God of peace 
readers. will be with you.’ Comp. Luke 

Λοιπόν is here in a state of | x. 6, ‘if the Son of peace be 
transition, between the ancient there, your peace shall rest upon 
and usual sense ‘ for the future,’ | it; if not, it shall return to you 
and the modern Romaic sense again.’ 


‘therefore.’ For a similar use 12 For the forms of saluta- 
of it see Acts xxvii. 20; 1 Cor. | tion, see note on 1 Cor. xvi. 20. 
a. 16. 13 This bendiction is the 


χαίρετε. The word unites a | most complete of all 
valediction,and a cheering hope; | which occur in _ St. Benediction. 
‘farewell,’ and ‘fare ye well,’ as | Paul’s Hpistles. 
in Phil. 111. 1, iv. 4, and in the It differs from dogmatical 
Greek announcement of victory, | statements of the doctrine of the 
χαίρετε, χαίρομεν. Trinity, by beginning, not with 
καταρτίζεσθε, ‘amend your- ᾿ the mention of God, but of Jesus 
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13. 


ἴω 1 ’ lal , ἂν ‘ 
τοῦ θεοῦ καὶ ἡ κοινωνία τοῦ ἁγίου πνεύματος μετὰ πάντων 


δ Lal a 
ὑμῶν. 


. Add ᾿Αμήν. 


Πρὸς Κορινθίους δευτέρα ἐγράφη ἀπὸ Φιλίππων τῆς Μακεδονίας, 


διὰ Τίτου καὶ Λουκᾶ. 


The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ and the love of God and the 
communion of the Holy Ghost be with you all. 


Christ. First comes, as in all 
the benedictions of St. Paul, the 
‘favour’ or ‘ protec- 


Cavour of tion,’ —the light of the 
countenance—(xépis) of 
Christ. Comp. xii. 9, “my grace 


(χάρις) is sufficient.’ In this 


‘favour’ is usually comprised 
the whole benediction of the 
Apostle. But here it is ex- 


panded into the two blessings 

which are included in 
Love of God. it, ‘The Love of God’ 

for man (ἡ ἀγάπη τοῦ 
θεοῦ) is brought home to the 
human race by the favour and 
goodness (χάρις) of Christ. ‘ The 
joint participation in the pure 
and holy Spirit, which that 
Love sheds abroad in our hearts, 
is the great gift (χάρις) which 

Christ left to the whole 


eee body of believers. The 
of the Hol δ 
Spirit. : favour,’ the ‘ benedic- 


tion’ of Christ, with 
which the Apostle always parts 
from his readers, is, he now 
finally assures them, the nearest 
approach of God to man, the 
nearest approach of man to God. 


It is no less, on the one hand, 


than the expression of the Crea- | 





tor’s affection for His creatures ; 
it is no less, on the other hand, 
than the union of the hearts and 
spirits of men with the Hearti 
and Spirit of God. 

And this blessing he invokes, 
not on a few individuals, or on 
any one section of the 
Corinthian Church, but With all. 
expressly on every por- 
tion and every individual of those 
with whom, throughout these 
two Hpistles, he had so earnestly 
and so variously argued and con- 
tended. As in the First, so in 
the Second Epistle, but still 
more emphatically, as being here 
his very last words, his prayer 
was, that this happiness might 
be ‘ with them all’ (μετὰ πάντων 
ὑμῶν). 

The subscription rests on the 

authority (with some 
slight variations) of Subscription. 
H. (?) J. K.Syr. Copt. 
The place ‘Philippi’ is not con- 
tradicted by the Epistle. The 
mention of Titus is founded on 
viii. 16, the mention of Luke 
(and in some few cursive MSS. 
of Barnabas) on conjectural ex- 
planations of vi. 18, 22. 
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PARAPHRASE OF CHAP. XII. 11—XIII. 18. 


And now my folly is over. That I should have indulged in tt, is 
your fault, not mine; for you knew better than others how little 
1 needed any such commendation for myself ; for amongst you 
were wrought by me the signs of an Apostle, equal to those of 
the very greatest Apostles. 

Yet I am wrong, you will say. There is one injustice 
which I have done you. Whilst others, whilst my own com- 
panions, were supported by you, I alone have remained 
independent. But this is an injustice which I must continue 
to conmit. Look at my affection for you. This is the third 
time I am ready to come; and now, as before, I am deter- 
mined still not to ask your support. It is not your money, 
but yourselves thut I seek. Iam a father to you, and must 
act as a father, in not merely spending money, but in being 
myself spent and squandered for your sakes ; even although for 
this love I receive from you hatred. 

But no, you will say, this is no real proof of my love. Al- 
though I personally received nothing from you, I was cunning 
enough to get your money through the means of my emissaries. 
Can you really believe this? Did I gain anything from you 
through those men? When Titus and his companion were 
charged by me to go to you, did Titus gain anything from you 2 
Was not our path guided by the same Spirit, did we not step 
in the same footmarks ? was not the same Divine Spirit around 
our steps ? were not the footmarks those of our common Master? 

You think, perhaps, that all through the Epistle I have 
been making my defence as if you were my judges. No: God 
alone is my Judge, Christ alone is my Cause. Yet, eager as I 
am to vindicate my independence, the real purpose of saying all 
that I say is that I may build you up in your faith. There is 
a fear constantly before me, lest you should be turned from me, 
lest I should be driven to severity, lest Corinth should be a scene 
of faction, of calumny, of disorder ; lest when I come 1 should 
Jind all my labour misspent, and have to mourn over the im- 
penitence of those who have fallen into sins of heinous sensuality. 
Once, twice, thrice, as in the Mosaic Law of the three witnesses : 
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by my first visit—by this Epistle, as though I had accom- 
plished my second visit—by the third visit, which I now hope 
to accomplish—I warn you that I shall not spare my power 
when Icome. You are always seeking for a proof of my 
Apostleship ; you shall have it. For Christ who speaks in 
me, though in the weakness of humanity He died the shameful 
death of the cross, in the strength of God He lives and acts 
still, and in Him, weak and poor as I scem to be, I shall still 
live and act towards you. But why do I speak of myself ? You 
yourselves my converts are the best witnesses of my Apostolical 
power, and long may you be so! If, indeed, you should have 
lost the best proof of my Apostleship in the reformation of 
your own lives, then indeed you shall have the proof in my 
severity. But my earnest prayer is that there may be no oc- 
casion for it. May my power and the proof of it perish if you 
prove that you do not needit! Against a true and blameless 
life the highest Apostolical power is powerless ; and if you 
have this power of truth and goodness, I am well content to 
part with mine. It is to draw vou to a sense of this that I 
write this whole Epistle, in the hopes that my Apostolical ᾿ 
authority may be turned to its fitting purpose of building up, 
not of pulling down. 

And now, in conclusion, Farewell and fare ye well. Reform 
yourselves, Be comforted and instructed by all I have said. 
Restore harmony and peace ; and then the God of love and of 
peace shall dwell with you. Salute each other by the sacred 
hiss of Christian brotherhood. Receive the salutations of all 
Christians here. The goodness and favour of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, which is no less than the love of God Himself towards 


you, and your joint union in the Spirit of Holiness, be with 
you all, 
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THE EPISTLES TO THE CORINTHIANS 


IN RELATION TO 


THE GOSPEL HISTORY. 


‘ Have I not seen Jesus Christ our Lord ?’—1 Cor. ix. 1. 


Tuer two Epistles to the Corinthians, as has been already ob- 
served, are eminently -historical; and im the course __ 
of the remarks made upon them, it has been my pepe: 
object to draw out as clearly as possible every illus- of the two 
tration or testimony which they afford to the history PPS 
of the early Church. But there is another kindred question 
which is so important in itself, that though partially touched 
upon in the several passages which bear upon it, it may yet not 
be out of place at the close of these Epistles to consider it as a 
whole. 

The question which the Apostle asked of his Judaizing 
opponents, and which his Judaizing opponents asked of him, 
‘ Have I not seen Jesus Christ our Lord? ’—is one which 
in our days has often been asked, in a wider sense than that in 
which the words were used by the Apostle or his adversaries. 
‘Is the representation of Christ in the Epistles the eee 
same as the representation of Christ in the Gospels? tion to the 
What is the evidence, direct or indirect, furnished ©°sPe!s- 
by St. Paul to the facts of the Gospel history ? If the Gospels 
had perished, could we from the Epistles form an image of 
Christ, like to that which the Gospels present? Can we dis- 
cover between the Epistles and the Gospels any such coin- 
cidences and resemblance as Paley discovered between the 
Epistles and the Acts? Is the “ Gospel” of the Evangelical 
Apostle different from the “ Gospel” of the Evangelistic nar- 
ratives ?’ 

Such an inquiry has been started sometimes in doubt, some- 
times in perplexity. It is suggested partly by the nature of 


1 Cor. 
vii. 10. 
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the case, by that attitude of separation and independent action 
which St. Paul took apart from the other Apostles, and which, 
even irrespectively of his writings, awakened in the minds of 
his opponents the suspicion that, ‘he had not seen the Lord 
Jesus,’ that he was not truly an‘ Apostle of Christ,’ and that, 
therefore, ‘he taught things contrary to Christ’s teaching.’ ! 
It is suggested also by the attempts which in latter times have 
been made, both by those without and by those within the 
outward pale of Christianity, to widen the breach between the 
teaching of the Epistles and the Gospels; both by those who 
have been anxious to show that the Christian faith ought to be 
sought in ‘not Paul but Jesus;’ and by those who believe and 
profess that ‘ the Gospel’ is contained, not in the Evangelical 
History, but in the Pauline Epistles. 

From many points of view, and to many minds, questions 
like those will seem superfluous or unimportant. But, touch- 
ing as they do on various instructive subjects, and awakening 
in some quarters a peculiar interest, they may wel! demand 
a consideration here. The two Epistles to Corinth are those 
from which an answer may most readily be obtained ; both be- 
cause they contain all or almost all of the most important allu- 
sions to the subject of the Gospel history, and also because 
they belong to the earliest, as well as the most undisputed, 
portion of the Apostolical writings. At the same time it will 
not interfere with the precision or unity of the inquiry, if it 
includes such illustrations as may be furnished by the other 
Epistles also. 

I. The coincidences to which we most naturally turn, are 
Τ. Allusions those which relate to isolated sayings of Christ. 
to sayings This (partly for reasons which will be stated here- 
of Christ. after) is the least satisfactory part of the inquiry. 
It cannot be denied that they are few and scanty, and that, 
in these few, there is in no case an exact correspondence with 
the existing narratives. 

There are in St.Paul’s Epistles only two occasions on which 
our Lord’s authority is directly quoted. In 1 Cor. vii. 10, 
when speaking of marriage, the Apostle refers to a command 
of the Lord, as distinct from a command of his own, and as the 
command he gives the words, " det not the wife depart from her 





" See the Notes on 1 Cor. ix. 1; | the Second Epistle to the Corin- 
2 Cor. xii. 1-6. Introduction to | thians, pp. 352, 353. 
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husband.’ In 1 Cor. ix. 14, when speaking of the right of the 
Apostles to receive a maintenance from those whom they 
taught, he says, ‘even so the Lord “ appointed” that they 
which “ proclaim” the Gospel should live of the Gospel.’ In 
neither case are the exact words of the existing records quoted ; 
but we can hardly doubt that he refers in one case to the pro- 
hibition, ‘ whosoever shall put away his wife... causeth her to 
commit adultery’ (Matt. v. 32; Mark x. 11; Luke xvi. 18); 
in the other, to the command to the Twelve and the Seventy, 
“ Carry neither purse nor scrip nor shoes, . . . for the labourer 
is worthy of his hire’ (Luke x. 4,7; Matt. x. 9, 10). 

To these we may add the quotation in the Acts of the 
Apostles (xx. 35), in his speech to the Ephesian elders: ‘ Re- 
member the words of the Lord Jesus, how He said, “ it is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” It is also to be observed, that 
in closing the discussion on the conduct of Christian assemblies 
(1 Cor. xiv. 37), he says: ‘if any one think himself to be a 
prophet, or spiritual, let him acknowledge that the things that 
1 write unto you are a commandment of the Lord’ (κυρίου 
ἐντολή). The form of expression seems to imply that here, as 
in vu. 10, he is referring to some distinct regulation of Christ, 
which he was endeavouring to follow out. But if so, this, like 
the saying quoted in Acts xx. 35, is lost. 

Four other passages may be mentioned which, not from any 
distinct reference on the part of the Apostle, but from their 
likeness of expression, may seem to have been derived from the 
circle of our Lord’s teaching. (1) ‘ Being reviled we bless’ 
(λοιδορούμενοι evroyoduev, 1 Cor. iv. 12), may have some rela- 
tion to Luke vi. 28, ‘bless them that curse you’ (εὐλογεῖτε 
τοὺς καταρωμένους). (2) “ Know ye not that the saints shail 
judge the world?’ (1 Cor. vi. 2), may refer to Luke xxi. 30, 
Matt. xix. 28, ‘ye shall sit on thrones, judging the twelve tribes 
of Israel.’ (3) In the command that the woman is to ‘ attend 
on the Lord without distraction’ (εὐπάρεδρον . . . ἀπερισ- 
mdotws, 1 Cor. vii. 35), the two emphatic words are substan- 
tially the same ! as are employed in the narrative containing the 
commendation of Mary—‘ Mary sitting ... Martha cumbered’ 
(wapaxabicaca . .. περιεσπᾶτο, Luke x. 39, 40). (4) In 
1 Cor. xiii. 2, “ faith, so that Icould remove mountains, may be 
an illusion to Matt. xvii. 20, ‘if ye have fuith, ye shall say 





1 See note on 1 Cor. vii. 35. 
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unto this mountain, remove hence.’ These instances, however, 
are too doubtful to serve as the foundation of an argument. 
But with respect to all three, remarks may be made more 
or less important: First, their want of exact agreement with 
the words of the Gospel narrative implies (what imdeed can 
hardly be doubted for other reasons) that at the time when the 
Epistles to Corinth were written, the Gospels in their present 
form were not yet in existence. Secondly, this same dis- 
crepancy of form, combined with an unquestionable likeness in 
spirit, agrees with the discrepancies of a similar kind which are 
actually found between the Gospel narratives; and, when con- 
trasted with the total dissimilarity of such isolated sayings as 
are ascribed to Christ by Irenzus, show that the atmosphere, so 
to speak, of the Gospel History extended beyond the limits of 
its actual existing records, and that within that atmosphere the 
Apostle was included. The Apostle, to whom we owe the pre- 
servation of the saying, ‘it is more blessed to give than to 
receive, has thereby become to us truly an ‘ Evangelist.’ 
Thirdly, the manner in which the Apostle refers to these say- 
ings proves the undisputed claim which they have already 
established, not only in his own mind, but in that of the whole 
Church. He himself still argues and entreats ‘ as the scribes : ἢ 
but he quotes the sentence of Christ, as that from which there 
was to be no appeal—‘as of one having authority.’ ‘ Not 1, 
but the Lord’ (1 Cor. vii. 10), is the broad distinction drawn 
between his own suggestions respecting marriage and the prin- 
ciple which the Lord had laid down, and which accordingly is 
incorporated in three out of the four Gospels, and once in the 
discourse! especially designed to furnish the universal code of 
Christian morality. So, too, the command that the teachers of 
the Gospel were ‘ to live of the Gospel’ (1 Cor. ix. 14), had 
received such entire and absolute acceptance, that it was turned 
by the Judaizing party into a universal and inflexible rule, ad- 
mitting of no deviation, even for the sake of Christian love. 
Already the Lord’s words had become the law of the Christian 
society ; already they had been subjected to that process by 
which, as in later times so in this particular instance, the less 
enlightened disciples have severed the sacred text from the pur- 
pose to which it was originally applied, and sacrificed the spirit of 
the passage to a devout but mistaken observance of the letter. 





1 Matt. v. 32 ; Mark x. 11; Luke xvi. 18. 
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11. From the particular sayings, we turn to the particular 
acts of the life of Christ. These appear more fre- 

ἕ IT. Allusions 
quently, though still not so generally as at first το the acts 
sight we should naturally expect. of the life 

To the earlier events it may be said that the ane 
allusions are next to none. ‘ Born (γενομένου) of the seed of 
David after the flesh’ (Rom. i. 3), “ born of a woman’ 
(ἐκ γυναικός), ‘born under the law’ (ὑπὸ τόμον, Gal. iv. 
4), are the only distinct references to the Nativity 
and its accompaniments. So far as they go, they illustrate the 
stress laid by the Evangelists on the lineage of David (Luke 
ii. 23; Matt. 1.1), on the announcement of his birth (Luke 
i. 4, Matt. 1. 23), and on the ritual observances which 
immediately followed (Luke 11. 21-24). But this is all; and 
perhaps the coincidence of silence between the Apostle and 
the two Evangelists, who equally with himself omit these 
earlier events, is more remarkable than the slight confirmation 
of the two who record them. ‘The likeness to St. Mark and 
St. John in this respect may, if we consider it, be as instruc- 
tive as the unlikeness to St. Luke and St. Matthew. 

Neither is there any detailed allusion to the ministry or 
miracles of Christ. To the miracles, indeed, there is none, 
unless it be granted that in the expression, ‘ Ye can- wy) nig. 
not partake of the Lord’s table, and the table of try and 
devils’ (δαιμονίων, 1 Cor. x. 21), the peculiar stress ™™les. 
laid on that word is deepened by the recollection that He 
whose table they thus profaned had so long and often cast out 
the very ‘demons’ with which they now brought themselves 
into contact. To the general manner, however, of our Lord’s 
mode of life, there is one strong testimony which agrees per- 
fectly both with the fact and the spirit of the Gospel narra- 
tive—2 Cor. vill. 9, ‘for your sakes He became poor’ (ἐπτώ- 
χευσε). To this we must add the corresponding though some- 
what more general expression, in Phil. ii. 7: ‘ He took upon 
Him the form of a slave’ (μορφὴν δούλου). It is possible, per- 
haps probable from the context, that in both these passages 
the Apostle may have meant generally the abnegation of more 
than earthly wealth and power, the assumption of more than 
earthly poverty and humiliation. But the context shows also, 
that poverty in the one case, and lowliness of life in the other, 
each in its usual sense, were the special thoughts in the 
Apostle’s mind; and in the case of ‘ poverty’ the word ἐπτώ- 
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χξυσε can signify nothing less than that He led a life not 
only of need and want, but of houseless wandering and distress. 
It points exactly to that state implied rather than expressly 
described in the Gospels, in which ‘He had not where to lay 
His head ;’ and in which He persevered ‘ when He was rich ;’ 
that is, when He might have had the ‘kingdom of Judea,’ 
‘the kingdoms of the world,’ and ‘ twelve legions of angels’ to 
defend Him. 

But it is in the closing scenes of our Lord’s life that the 

Apostle’s allusions centre. In this respect, his prac- 
i 4s- tice is confirmed by the outward form of the four 

Gospels, which unite in this portion of the history 
and in this portion only. This concentration, however caused, 
is the same both in the Evangelists and in the Apostle. His 
‘ Gospel,’ it would seem, in his narrative of the events of the 
Evangelical history, began with the sufferings of Christ. ‘I 
delivered to you first of all, how that Christ died for our sins ’ 
(1 Cor. xv. 3). And the main subject of his preaching in 
Corinth and in Galatia was the Crucifixion of Christ, not 
merely the fact of His death, but the horror and shame of the 
manner of His death—‘ the Cross of Christ’ (1 Cor. i. 17, 18) ; 
‘Christ crucified’ (i. 23): even vividly, and if one may so 
say, graphically portrayed before their eyes; ‘Jesus Christ 
evidently set forth (‘as m a picture,’ προεγσάφη) crucified 
amongst them’ (Gal. iii. 1). 

The distinct allusions to His sufferings are few, but precise ; 
for the most part entirely agreeing with the Gospel narratives, 
and implying more than is actually expressed. There are two 
not contained in these Epistles, but certainly within the limits 
of the teaching of the Apostle. One is the allusion to the 
agony in the garden, in Heb. v. 7, “ In the days of His flesh, 
when He had offered up prayers and supplications and strong 
crying and tears unto Him that was able to save Him from 
death, and was heard in that He feared.’ That the account is 
drawn from a source independent of the four Gospels is clear 
from the mention of tears, which on that occasion nowhere 
occurs in the Gospel narratives. But the general tendency is 
precisely similar. The other is the allusion in 1 Tim. vi. 13 to 
‘the good confession’ which Christ Jesus ‘witnessed before 
Pontius Pilate.’ ‘This is the more remarkable because, although 
it may be sufficiently explained by the answer, ‘ thou sayest,’ in 
Matt. xxvii. 11, yet it points much more naturally to the long 
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and solemn interview, peculiar to the narrative of St. John 
(xviii, 28—xix. 12), 

But the most definite and exact agreement of the Apostle’s 
writings with the Gospel narratives is that which in 1 Cor. xi. 
23-26 contains the earliest written account of the insti- 
tution of the Lord’s Supper. It is needless to point out 
in detail what has already been shown in the notes yo Tors 
on that passage. But is is important to observe how Supper. 
much it implies as to the Apostle’s knowledge of the whole 
story. Not only are the particulars of this transaction told in 
almost the same words—the evening meal, the night of the 
betrayal, the Paschal loaf, the Paschal cup, the solemn insti- 
tution—but the form of words is such as was evidently part of 
a fixed and regular narrative; the whole history of the Passion 
must have been known to St. Paul, and by him told in detail to 
the Corinthians ; and, if so, we may fairly conclude that many 
other incidents of the sacred story must have been related to 
them, no less than this which, but for the peculiar confu- 
sions of the Corinthian Church, would have remained unre- 
corded. 

The Resurrection, like the Death, of Christ is the subject of 
allusions too numerous to be recountéd. But here, 
as in the case of the Death, we have one passage ee 
which shows us that not merely the bare fact was ἤν 
stated, but also its accompanying circumstances. In 1 Cor. 
xy. 4-7 we have the account of five appearances after the 
Resurrection, besides the one to himself. The general cha- 
racter of the appearances remarkably agrees with that in the 
Gospel narratives. They are all spoken of as separate and 
transient glimpses, rather than a continuous and abiding inter- 
course. Some of the instances given are identical in both. 
Such are the appearances to the two collective meetings of the 
Apostles. The appearances to St. Peter, to the five hundred 
and to James, are distinct from those in the Gospel narrative ; 
and it may be remarked that this variation itself agrees with 
the discrepancies and obscurities which characterise that por- 
tion of the Gospel narrative. The appearance to James in 
particular, agreeing as it does with the account of a rejected 
Gospel (that  aecording to the Hebrews), and not with those of 
the canonical Gospels, indicates an independent source for the 
Apostle’s statement. The appearance to Peter is also to be 
noticed especially, as an example of an incident to which there 
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is an allusion in the Gospel narrative,' which here only receives 
its explanation. The Apostle’s mention of the appearance to 
the five hundred exemplifies, in relation to the Gospel narra- 
tives, what is often to be observed in relation to the Acts; 
namely, that he, writing nearer the time, makes a fuller state- 
ment of the miraculous or wonderful than is to be found in the 
later accounts; the reverse of what is usually supposed to take 
place in fictitious narratives. 

The prominence given to the burial of Christ and its con- 
nexion with the resurrection, exactly agrees with the Gospel 
narratives, especially those of St. Luke and St. John. 

The final result of the comparison thus shows that thirty 
years after the event, there must have existed a belief in the 
main outline of the Gospel story of the Resurrection, much as 
we have it now; and also that there was, besides the four ac- 
counts preserved in the Gospels, a fifth, although in substance 
the same narrative, yet different in form, and from an indepen- 
dent source; there are still the same lesser discrepancies be- 
tween the Apostle and the Evangelists, as between the several 
Evangelists themselves. 

In the accounts of the Ascension there is a remarkable 
parallel between the Epistles and the Gospels. In the early 

Epistles of St. Paul, including those to Corinth, as 
eee in the Gospels of St. Matthew, St. Mark,? and St. 

John, the Ascension is omitted, as though it were a 
mere accompaniment of the Resurrection, rather than a distinct 
event in itself. But in the later Epistles, as in the Gospel of 
St. Luke and the Acts, it is prominently brought forward. 
‘Set at God’s right hand... in heavenly places... as- 
cended up on high’ (Eph. i. 20, ii. 6, iv. 8), “ received up into 
glory’ (1 Tim. ui. 16), ‘entered within the veil’ and ‘ into 
Heaven’ (Heb. x. 20, iv. 14, ix. 24). The coincidence is 
more easily stated than explained. Yet it may be fairly ascribed 
to the fact that the Ascension (as in Acts i. 9-11) was regarded 
as part rather of the life of the Church (of which these later 
Epistles treat) than of Christ Himself. 
amen In concluding these detailed references to the 
sions chiefly Gospel History, it may be observed that they almost 
agree with all, so far as they refer to one Gospel narrative 
St. Luke, yather than another, agree with that of St. Luke. 


1 Luke xxiy. 34. * The account in Mark xvi. 9-20 is of later insertion. 
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The exceptions are the doubtful allusions to the interview re- 
corded by St. John, in 1 Tim. vi. 13; to the saying recorded 
by St. Matthew, in 1 Cor. xiii. 2; and the agreement with 
St. John and St. Mark, rather than with St. Luke, in omis- 
sion of distinct references to our Lord’s early history and (as 
just observed) to the Ascension. All the rest, even to words 
and phrases, have a relation to St. Luke’s Gospel so intimate, 
as to require some explanation; and there is no reason why 
we should not adopt the account anciently received, that the 
author or compiler of that Gospel was the companion of the 
Apostle. 

These are the main facts which are recorded from the Gospel 
History. Perhaps they will not seem many; yet,so far as 
they go, they are not to be despised. From them a story 
might be constructed, which would not be at variance,—which 
in all essential points would be in unison,—with the Gospel 
narrative. 

III. But the impression of this unison will be Te att 

. u- 
much confirmed if from particular sayings or facts sionstothe 
we pass to the general character of Christ as de- pee: 

rist. 
scribed in these Epistles. 

(1) It may be convenient, in the first instance, to recall those 
passages which speak of our Lord in the most general manner; 
as 1 Cor. i. 30, which tells us that ‘He was made 
wisdom unto us, and righteousness, and holiness, 
and redemption;’ 1 Cor. viii. 6, which speaks of ‘ the 
one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all things, and we by 
Him;’ 1 Cor. xv. 45, in which He is called ‘the Second 
Adam ;’ 2 Cor. v. 10,19, in which He is spoken of as the 
judge of all men, and that God was in Him, reconciling the 
world unto Himseif by Him. Other passages to the same effect 

might be multiplied, but these will suffice. 

"We are so familiar with the sound of these words, and so 
much accustomed to apply them to other purposes, that we 
rarely think of the vastness and complexity, and, at the same 
time, freshness and newness of the ideas employed in their first 
application to an actual individual Man. Let us imagine our- 
selves hearing them for the first time, perceiving that they 
were uttered by one who had a deep and sober conviction 
of their truth, perceiving, also, that they were spoken, not 
of some remote or ideal character, but of One who had lived 
and died during the youth or early manhood of him who so 
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spoke. Should we not ask, like the Psalmists and prophets of 
old, ‘ Who is this King of Glory? Who is this that cometh, 
travelling in the greatness of His strength?’ With what 
eagerness should we look at any direct account of the life and 
death, to which such passages referred, to see whether or not 
the one corresponded with the other ! 

Let us (for the sake of illustration) conceive ourselves, in 
the first instance, turning to the Apocryphal Gospels—the 
Gospels of the Infancy, of James, of Thomas, and of Nico- 
demus, from which (it is no imaginary case) was derived the 
only picture of our Lord’s life known to the Arabian and Syrian 
tribes of the 7th century, in the time of Mahomet; and we 
should at once feel that, with the utterly trivial and childish 
fables of those narratives, the Apostle’s representation had no 
connexion whatever. The Koran, wishing to speak with high 
respect of ‘ Jesus the Son of Mary,’ contains a chapter devoted 
to the subject. The following is the speech which He is repre- 
sented as uttering, to commend Himself to the Jews :— 


‘I come to you, accompanied by signs from the Lord. [ shall 
make of clay the figure of a bird; I shall breathe upon it, and, by God’s 
permission, the bird shall fly. I shall heal him that was born blind, 
and the leper; I shall, by God’s permission, raise the dead. I will 
tell you what you have eaten, and what you have hid in your houses. 
All these facts shall be as signs to you, if you will believe. Icome to 
confirm the Pentateuch, which you have received before Me. I will 
permit to you the use of certain things which have been forbidden you. 
I come with signs from your Lord. Fear Him and obey Me. He is 
my Lord and yours. Adore Him; this is the right path.’! 


It may be that the Arabs to whom this picture of Christ 
was presented, could not have risen at the time to anything 
higher. But we cannot wonder that such a picture should 
have produced no deep impression on them, or have seemed 
inferior to the prophet who had himself risen up amongst them. 
And from seeing what might have been the image of Christ 
presented to us, we may form a livelier notion of that which 
has been presented to us. 

From these Apocryphal Gospels let us suppose ourselves 
turning for the first time to those of the New Testament. No 
one, even though doubting the inferences which the Apostle 
draws, could doubt that the Christ there exhibited must have 


1 Koran, iii, 43, 44. 
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been He of whom he spoke. Even if the name were different, 
we should feel sure that the person must be the same. Here 
alone in that age, or any age, we should find a life and cha- 
racter which was truly the second beginning of humanity ; 
here, if anywhere, we should recognise God speaking to man. 
In that life, if in any life, in those words and deeds, if in any 
words and deeds whatever, we should see the impersonation of 
wisdom, and righteousness, and holiness, and redemption. As 
the readers of the Prophets instinctively acknowledged that 
‘to Him bare all the Prophets witness,’ so if we had up to this 
time been readers of the Epistles only, and now first become 
acquainted with the Gospel narratives, we should even thus 
far be constrained to say: ‘We have found Him of whom 
* Paul in his Epistles wrote,” Jesus of Nazareth, the son of 
Joseph.’ ! 

The A postle’s words, then, thus considered, may be regarded, 
on the one hand, as a striking testimony to the general truth of 
the Gospel narrative; on the other hand, as a striking predic- 
tion of what has since taken place. On the one hand, they 
presuppose that a character of extraordinary greatness had 
appeared in the world; and such a character, whatever else may 
be thought of it, we actually find in the Gospels. We feel 
that each justifies the other. The image of Christ in the 
Gospels will be by all confessed to approach more nearly to 
the description of the Second Adam, the new Founder of 
humanity, than any other appearance in human history ; and if 
we ask what effect that life and death produced at the time of 
its appearance, we are met by these expressions of the Apostle, 
uttered, not as if by any effort, but as the spontaneous burst 
of his own heart, within one generation from the date of the 
events themselves. And as these expressions correspond with 
the past events to which they refer, so also do they correspond 
with the future to which they point. If the expression of ‘ the 
Second Adam,’ was meant to characterise a great change in 
the history of the human race, we should expect to find sucha 
change dating and emanating from the time when the Second 
Adam had appeared. Such a change we do in fact find, of 
which the beginning is crowned with the life of Christ. It is 
true that the great division of modern from ancient history 
does not commence till four centuries later; and it is undeni- 
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able that the influx of the Teutonic tribes at that time, had a 
most important influence in moulding the future destinies of 
the civilised world. But still the new life which survived the 
overthrow of the Empire had begun from the Christian era. 
Christianity, with all that it has involved in the religion, the 
arts, the literature, the morals of Europe, beyond all dispute 
originated with Christ alone. The very dates which are now 
in use throughout the world are significant, though trivial, 
proofs of the justice of the Apostle’s declaration, that Christ 
was the Second Man; that ‘as in Adam all died, even so in 
Christ all were made alive.’ ! : 

(2) Thus much would be true, even if nothing more precise 
were recorded. But every shade of this general character 
is, if one may so say, deepened by the Apostle’s more special 
allusions ; and, although perhaps without the help of the Gospel 
narratives we might miss the point of his expressions, yet with 
that help, the image of Christ comes out clearly, and we still 
see it to be no invention of the Apostle’s imagination, but the 
same historical definite character which is set before us in the — 
Gospels. 

(a) “ Christ Jesus was made unto us wisdom’ (1 Cor. i. 30). 
‘In Him were hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge’ 
(Col. ii. 3). ‘The Spirit-of wisdom is given to us 
in the knowledge of Him’ (Eph. i. 17). These ex- 
pressions may be merely general phrases of reverence, but how 
much clearness do they gain when they are compared with the 
actual display of wisdom stored up in the living instructions 
of Christ! There is no special reference by the Apostles to 
any of the parables or discourses of the Gospels. But how com- 
pletely do those ‘ things new and old’ brought out of ‘ His 
treasure’? answer to this general description of His character! 
‘ Wisdom’ is not the attribute which a zealous convert would 
necessarily think of applying to the founder of his religion. It 
is so applied by the Apostle, and we see from the Gospels that 
his application of it cannot be questioned. 

(6) He speaks of ‘the ¢ruth of Christ’ (Rom, ix. 1), 
‘the truth as it is in Jesus’ (Eph. iv. 21), in both instances, 
as the context shows, the truthfulness; and he dwells 
especially on the certainty and fixedness which cha- 
racterised all His life. ‘Jn Him was not yea and nay, but 


His wisdom. 


His truth. 
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‘yea and Amen’ (2 Cor. i. 20).! It is at least a striking illus- 
tration of these passages to remember what Christ again and 
again says of Himself in St. John’s Gospel, as having been born 
into the world for the purpose of bearing witness to the truth, 
as being the Truth.?, The Apostle’s words are a faithful echo 
of the solemn asseveration and ratification of truth which runs 
through all the Gospel discourses, ‘ Verily, verily, Amen, Amen, 
I say unto you.’ 

(c) The Apostle urges on his converts the freedom of the 
doctrine which he preached, its contrast to the nar- 
rowness and mystery and concealment of the Jewish His free- 
law, and he tells them, that they must attain this 
freedom through ‘the Spirit of the Lord,’ that is, of Christ, 
and through contemplation of His likeness. We turn to the 
Gospels, and we find in their representation of Christ this very 
freedom of which the Apostle speaks exemplified in almost 
every page; the sacrifice of the letter to the spirit, the en- 
couragement of openness and sincerity, there emphatically 
urged by precept and example, at once give an edge and a 
value to the Apostle’s argument which else it would greatly 
want. 

(4) The Apostle expressly appeals to the history of Christ 
as an example of surrendering his own will for the sake of the 
scruples of others. ‘ We that are strong ought tc 
bear the infirmities of the weak, and not to please ae foletar 
ourselves . . . for even Christ pleased not Himself, Ὁ 
but, as it is written, “ the reproaches of them that reproached 
thee fell on me”’ (Rom. xv. 1,3). ‘Give none offence... 
even as I please all men .. . Be followers of me, even as I 
am of Christ’ (1 Cor. x. 32, 33, xi. 8). This peculiar aspect of 
the true Christ-like character in the Gospel narrative depends 
more on general indications than on special instances. But the 
Apostle’s appeal is fully justified, the more from the very in- 
directness of the application. We cannot overlook in our 
Lord’s history His constant, though not universal, acquiescence 
in the forms of the Mosaic Law; the limits within which He 
restrained His own teaching, and that of His disciples; the 
many things which He withheld, because His disciples were not 
then able to bear them; the condescension to human weakness 


1 See Notes on this passage. 32. John viii. 32, xiv. 6, xviii. 37. 
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and narrowness which runs through the whole texture of the 
Gospel story. 

(e) He beseeches his converts not to compel him to say or 
do anything which shall be inconsistent with ‘the gentleness 
and sweet reasonableness (πραὔτης καὶ ἐπιείκεια) of Christ’ (2 
His gentle- Cor. x. 1). These words are not the mere expressions 
ness. of ideal adoration; they recall definite traits of a living 
human person, traits which could not be said to be specially ex- 
emplified in the Apostle himself, but which were exemplified to 
the full in the life of Him to whom the Apostle ascribes them. 

(f) In many passages the Apostle speaks of Love. In 
1 Cor. xiii, 1-13 he describes it at length.! Itis a new virtue. 
Its name first occurs in his Epistles. Yet he speaks 
of it as fixed, established, recognised. To what was 
this owing? To whom doeshe ascribe it? Emphatically, and 
repeatedly, he attributes it to Christ. ‘ The love of Christ,’ 
‘ The love of God in Christ.’ Now in all the Gospels, the 
self-devoted, self-sacrificing energy for the good of others, 
which the word ‘ Love’ (ἀγάπη) denotes, is the prevailing 
characteristic of the actions of Christ; and by St. John it is 
used even more emphatically and repeatedly than by St. Paul; 
so that, besides its general testimony to the truth of all the 
Gospel narratives, it specially serves to knit together in one 
the thoughts and words of St. Paul and of St. John. 

(g) On one occasion only the Apostle gives us an instance 
not of what he had ‘received’ of Christ as on earth, but of 
His strenath What had been revealed to him concerning Christ 

gt : - : 
perfected in by Himself. In answer to his entreaty thrice offered 
weakness. yp to Christ as to his living Friend, there had been 
borne in upon his soul, how we know not, a distinct message 
expressed in articulate words, ‘ My grace is sufficient for thee, 
my strength is perfected in weakness.’? Similarly at the time 
of his conversion the spirit of the whole expression, ‘ Why 
persecutest thou Me?’ “1 am Jesus whom thou persecutest,’ 
is the same as that which in the Gospels represents Christ as 
merged in the person of the least of His disciples. So these 
words of Christ, reported by the Apostle in his Epistle, are 


His love. 
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an exact reflex of the union of Divine strength with human 
weakness which pervades the narrative of all the Gospels. 
There is the same combination of majesty and tenderness, the 
same tones of mingled rebuke and love that we know so well 
in the last conversations! by the Sea of Galilee, the same 
strength and virtue going forth to: heal the troubled spirit, as of 
old to restore the sick and comfort the aftlicted.? 


We have now gone through the enumeration of all the most 
important allusions to the facts of the Gospel history which St. 
Paul’s Epistles contain. But, before we proceed, it may be 
well to pause for a moment, and reflect on the additional 
strength or liveliness which this enumeration may have given 
to our conceptions of the Gospel history. It is not much, but, 
considering from whom these instances have been taken,—from 
a source so near the time, most of them from writings whose 
genuineness has never been questioned by the severest criticism, 
—it is something if it may suggest to any one asteadier stand- 
ing place and a firmer footing, of however narrow limits, amidst 
the doubts or speculations which surround him. Nor is it 
wholly unprofitable to have approached from another than 
the usual point of view the several features of our Lord’s 
life and character just enumerated,—to dwell on the Apostolic 
testimony rendered, one by one, to the several acts and words, 
still more to the several traits, most of all to the collective 
effect of the Character, which we usually gather only from 
the Gospels. Hissevere purity of word and deed,— His tender 
care for even the temporal wants of His disciples,—the 
institution of asolemn parting pledge of communion with Him- 
self and with each other,—the hope of a better life which He 
has opened to us, amidst the sorrows and desolations of the 
world,—His stedfastness and calmness amidst our levity and 
littleness,— His free and wide sympathy amidst our prejudice 
and narrowness,—His self-denying poverty,—-His gentleness 
and mildness amidst our readiness to offer and resent injuries, 
—His love to mankind,—His incommunicable greatness and 
(so to speak) elevation above the influence of time and fate,— 
all this, at least in general outline, we should have, even if 
nothing else were left to us of the New Testament but the pas- 
sages which have just been quoted from the Epistles. 


* John xxi. * Luke vi. 19, viii. 46. 
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It may still, however, be said that these indications of the 
Causes of ~Postle’s knowledge of the Gospel history are less 
the Apo- than we might fairly expect; and we may still be 
ae si- inclined to ask why, when there are so many re- 
ence. ἢ 

semblances, there are not more? why, if he knew 
so much as these resemblances imply, he yet says so little? 

It is impossible to answer this fully within the limits here 
prescribed. But some suggestions may be made, which, even 
if they do not entirely mect the case, may yet be sufficiently 
important to deserve consideration. 

I. It must be remarked that the representation of the life, 

and work, and character of Christ, in all probability 
TO belonged to the oral, and not the written, teaching 
subject of the Apostle. The Gospels themselves have every 
of his oral aynearance of having grown up out of oral com- 
teaching. ‘ Ἶ Ν P 

munications of this kind; and the word ‘ Gospel,’ 
which must have been employed by the Apostle substantially 
for the same kind of instruction as that to which it is applied 
in the titles of the histories of our Lord’s life, is by him 
usually, if not always, used in reference, not to what he is 
actually communicating in his Epistles, but to what he had 
already communicated to his converts when present.’ This 
supposition is confirmed by the fact that the most express quo- 
tation of a distinct saying of Christ occurs, not in a letter of 
the Apostle, but in the eminently characteristic speech to the 
Ephesian elders (Acts xx. 18-35), and that im the two 
passages in the Epistles to the Corinthians, where he most 
clearly refers to what he had ‘delivered’ to them whilst he 
was with them (1 Cor. xi. 23-26, xv. 3-7), it is clear that 
his instructions turned, not merely on the general truths of the 
Christian Faith, but on the detailed accounts of the Last 
Supper, and of the Resurrection. Had other subjects equally 
appropriate in the Gospel history been required for his special 
purpose, there seems no reason why he should not equally have 
referred to these also, as communicated by him during his stay 
at Corinth. His oral teaching—that is to say, his first com- 
munication with his converts—would naturally touch on those 
subjects in which all believers took a common interest. The 
instances of that teaching, in other words, the everlasting 
principles of the Gospel are contained, not in tradition, nor yet 


1 See Notes on 1 Cor. xv. 1-10. 
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(except through these general allusions) in his own. writings, 
but in the Four Gospels. His subsequent teaching in the 
Epistles would naturally relate more to his peculiar mission -- 
would turn more on special occasions—would embody more of 
his own personal and individual mind. ‘I, not the Lord.’! 
And in ancient times, even more than in our own, in sacred 
authors no less than classical, we must take into account the 
effect of the entire absorption of the writer in his immediate 
subject, to the exclusion of persons and events of the utmost 
importance immediately beyond. Who would infer from the 
history of Thucydides the existence of his contemporary So- 
crates? How different, again, is the Socrates of Xenophon 
from the Socrates of Plato! Except so far as the great truth 
of the admission of the Gentiles was, in a certain sense, what 
he occasionally calls it, “his own’ peculiar ‘ Gospel,’ he had 
already ‘ preached the Gospel’ to his converts before he began 
his Epistles to them. In the Epistles he was not employed in 
‘laying the foundation’ (that was laid ‘once for all in ‘ Jesus 
Christ,’ 1 Cor. i. 10), but in ‘building up,’ ‘strengthen- 
ing,’ ‘ exhorting,’ ‘settling.’ In one instance the Gospel and 
the Epistle of an Apostle are both preserved to us. No one 
can doubt that the Gospel of St. John and the First Epistle 
of St. John are intended as accompaniments to each other; and 
that the Gospel was intended by its author as the more 
important of the two. Yet, had the Gospel been lost, how 
little could we have inferred its contents (in detail) from the 
Epistle ! 

II. But, further, the Apostle in his individual dealings with 
his converts was swayed by a principle which, though he spiri- 
implied throughout his Epistles, is nowhere so strongly tual cha- 

: racter of 
expressed as in these two. When called to reply the Apo- 
to his Jewish opponents, who prided themselves stle’s_ 
on their outward connexion with Christ, as He- ex a: 
brews, as Israelites, as Ministers of Christ, as Apostles of 
Christ, as specially belonging to Christ (2 Cor. v. 12, x. 7, 
xi, 22, 13), when taunted by them with the very charge which, 
in a somewhat altered form, we are now considering, that he 
‘had not seen Jesus Christ our Lord’ (1 Cor. ix. 1), his reply 
is to a certain extent a concession of the fact, or rather an 
assertion of the principle, by which he desired to confront 


11 Cor, vii. 12. 
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any such accusations. With the strongest sense of freedom 
from all personal and local ties, with the deepest consciousness 
that from the moment of his conversion all his past life had 
vanished far away into the distance, he answers, ‘ Though we 
have known Christ after the flesh, yet henceforth know we 
Him no more’ (2 Cor. v. 16). Startling as this declaration 
is, and called forth by a special occasion, it yet involved a 
general truth. It is the same profound instinct or feeling 
which penetrated, more or less, the whole Apostolical, and 
even the succeeding, age with regard to our Lord’s earthly 
course. It is the feeling which appears in the fact that no 
authentic or even pretended likeness of Christ has been handed 
down from the first century; that the site of His dwelling- 
place at Capernaum has been obliterated from memory; that 
the notion of seeking for relics of His life and death did not 
begin till the age of Constantine. Itis the feeling akin to the 
derivation of the name of ‘ Christian,’ not from the man ‘ Jesus,’ 
but from the Lord ‘ Christ.’ It is the same feeling which, in 
the Gospel narratives themselves, is expressed in the almost en- 
tire absence of precision as to time and place—in the emphatic 
separation of our Lord from His kinsmen after the flesh, even 
from His mother herself—in His own warning, ‘ What, and it 
ye shall see the Son of Man ascend up where He was before: 
the words that I speak unto you, they are spirit and they are 
life. Itis the spirit that quickeneth, the flesh profiteth nothing.’ 
Contrast this with the Apocryphal Gospels, which do to a great 
extent condescend to the natural or Judaic tendency, which 
the Gospels of the New Testament thus silently rebuke. 
There we find a ‘ Gospel of the Infancy,’ filled with the feshly 
marvels that delighted afterwards the childish minds of the 
Bedouin Arabs; there first are mentioned the local traditions 
of the scene of the Annunciation, of the Nativity, of the abode 
in Egypt. There is to be found the story, on which so great 
a superstructure has been built in later ages, of the parents 
and birth of her whom the Gospel history calls “ blessed,’ but 
studiously conceals from view.! And it is not without impor- 
tance to observe that even the peculiarities of the Birth of 
Christ, as given in St. Matthew and St. Luke, are not once 
mentioned by St. Paul. 


1 See ‘Eyangelia Apocrypha’ (ed. Tischendorf), pp. 1-11, 68, 79-81, 
184, 191-201. 
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The Apostle’s reserve no doubt was strengthened by his 
antagonism with his Jewish opponents; but the principle on 
which he acted is applicable to all times. It explains in what 
sense our Lord’s life is an example, and in what sense it is not. 
That life is not, nor ever could be, an example to be literally 
and exactly copied. It has been so understood, on the one 
hand, even by such holy men as Francis of Assisi, who thought 
that the true ‘ Imitation of Christ’ was to produce a facsimile 
of all its outward circumstances in his own person. It has been 
so understood, on the other hand, by some in our own day, who 
have attacked it on the express ground that it could not, with- 
out impropriety, be literally re-enacted by any ordinary person 
in England in the nineteenth century. But it is not an example 
in detail; and those who try to make it so, whether in defence 
or in attack, are but neglecting the warning which Bacon so 
beautifully gives on the story of the rich young man in the 
Gospels : ‘Beware howin making“the portraiture thou breakest 
the pattern.’! In this sense, the Christian Church, as well as 
the Apostle, ought to ‘know Christ henceforth no more accord- 
ing to the flesh.’ All such considerations ought to be swallowed 
up in the overwhelming sense of the moral and spiritual state 
in which we stand towards Him. In this sense (if we may 
say so) He is more truly to us the Son of God than He is the 
Son of Man. His life is our example, not in its outward acts, 
butin the spirit, the atmosphere which it breathes—in the ideal 
which it sets before us—in the principles, the motives, the 
object with which it supplies us. 

III. This brings us to yet one more reason why St. Paul’s 
Epistles contain no further details of our Lord’s ministry. It 
was because they were to him, and to his converts, a 

: 1 The spirit 
superseded by an evidence to himself, and to them, 6¢ Christ in 
far more convincing than any particular proofs or the Apostle’s 
facts could have for them—the evidence of his own “8 
constant communion with Him in whom he lived, and moved, 
and had his being. He had, no doubt, his own peculiarities of 
character, his own especial call to the Gentiles. These gave to 
the Epistles a character of their own, which will always dis- 
tinguish them from the Gospels. But still the spirit which 
pervaded both alike was (to use his own words, often and 
often repeated) ‘ of Christ,’ and ‘in Christ.’ The life that he 





1 Bacon’s Essays : ‘ Of Goodness, and Goodness of Nature.’ 
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lived in the flesh, he lived in the faith of the Son of God,‘ who 
died and gave Himself for him ;’ and this ‘ faith,’ on which he 
dwells with an almost exclusive reverence, is not, it must be 
remembered, faith in any one part or point of Christ’s work, 
but in the whole. ‘Faith in His Incarnation,’ ‘faith in His 
merits,’ ‘faith in His blood,’ are expressions which, though 
employed in later times, and, like other scholastic or theological 
terms, sometimes justly employed, as summaries of the Apostle’s 
statements, yet are, in no instance, his own statements of 
his own belief or feeling.! Measured by the modern require- 
ment which demands these precise forms of speech from the 
lips of all believers, the Apostle no less than the Evangelists 
will be found wanting. The one grand expression, in which 
his whole mind finds vent, is simply ‘the faith of Christ.’ It 
js, as it were, his second conscience; and, as men do not 
minutely analyse the constituent elements of conscience, so 
neither did he care minutely to describe or bring forward 
the several elements which made up the character and work of 
his Master. And, though these elements are distinctly set 
forth in the Gospels, yet the Gospels agree even here with the 
Epistles, in that they, like the Epistles, put forward not any 
one part, but the complex whole, as the object of adoration 
and faith. The language of our Lord in the Gospels, like that 
of St. Paul regarding Him in the Epistles, is (not ‘ Believe in 
My miracles,’ ‘Believe in My death,’ ‘ Believe in My resur- 
rection,’ but) ‘ Believe in Me.’ 

IV. Finally, if it be said that this is an impression too vague 
and impalpable to be definitely traced, the answer is in the 
The spirit POStle’s character. Much there was doubtless pe- 
of Christ in culiar to himself, much that was peculiar to his own 
the Apostle’s esnecial mission. But, if in any human character 
character. ξ Ἢ 

we can discern the effect produced by contact with 


1 The apparent exceptionin Rom. 
111. 25 is, it need hardly be observed 
to those acquainted with the ori- 
ginal language, only apparent. The 
nearest approach to the requirement 
of faith in any special act of Christ 
is in Rom. x. 9, ‘If thou shalt con- 
fess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus,’ 
(so far is general, and agrees with 
what has been said above ; but what 
follows is more precise,) ‘ and shalt 
believe in thine heart that God hath 


raised Him from the dead, thou shalt 
be saved,’ The Resurrection, in 
this passage, as in others, is probably 
selected as the especial fact which 
constituted ‘the glad tidings, —the 
Gospel, Had the Gospels closed 
with the Crucifixion, however in- 
structive they might have been, we 
feel that the effect of the story would 
have been simply mournful and 
tragical, not, as now, inspiriting 
and joyful. 
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another higher and greater than itself, such an effect may be 
discovered in that of St. Paul: “ The love of ! Christ,’ the love 
which Christ had shown to man, was, as he himself tells us, his 
‘constraining’ motive. That Love, with the acts in which it 
displayed itself, was the great event which rose up behind him 
as the single point from which all his thoughts diverged in the 
past, and to which they converged again in the future. Unless 
a Love, surpassing all Love, had been manifested to him, we 
know not how he could have been so constrained; and, we 
must also add, unless a freedom from his past prejudices and 
passions had been effected for him, by the sight of some higher 
Freedom than his own, we know not how he could have been 
thus emancipated, 


Such a Love, and such a Freedom, we find in St. Paul’s 
Epistles. Such a combination,—rarely, if ever, seen before, 
rarely alas! seen since,—Is one of,the best proofs of the reality 
of the original acts in which that combination was first mani- 
fested. The Gospel narratives, as we now possess them, were, 
in all probability, composed long after these Epistles. But the 
Life which they describe must have been anterior. That Life 
is ‘the glory,’ of which, as the Apostle himself says, his 
writings and actions are ‘the reflection.’ Whatever other 
diversities, peculiarities, infirmities impassably divide the cha- 
racter of the Apostle from that of his Master, in this union of 
fervour and freedom there was a common likeness which cannot 
be mistaken. The general impulses of his new life—‘ the 
grace of God, by which he was what he was "—could have come 
from no other source. Whatever may be the force of the par- 
ticular allusions and passages which have been collected, the 
general effect of his whole life and writings can hardly leave 
any other impression than that,—whether by ‘revelation,’ or 
by ‘receiving’ from others, whether ‘in the body, or out of 
the body,’? we cannot tell—he had indeed seen, and known, 
and loved, and followed Jesus Christ owr Lord. 


1 2 Cor. v. 14, and the Notes on PaGale iw, 19. 1 Cor xt Ze σὺν 
that chapter. 3; 2 Cor. xii. 3. 
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APPENDIX. 


THE APOCRYPHAL EPISTLES OF THE CORINTHIANS 
TO ST. PAUL, 
AND OF ST. PAUL TO THE CORINTHIANS, 


PRESERVED IN THE ARMENIAN CHURCH. 


THE genuineness of the two canonical Epistles to the Cormthians 
has never been doubted. But there are two other Epistles ex- 
tant, one claiming to be from the Corinthians to St. Paul, the 
other from St. Paul to the Corinthians. They were discovered 
in an Armenian MS. in the possession of Gilbert North, first 
mentioned by John Gregory, and Usher (see Fabricius, Codex 
Apocryphus Novi Testamenti, vol. ii. pp. 920, 921), first pub- 
lished by Wilkins from an imperfect MS.; then by La Croze, 
with a dissertation and translation from a perfect MS. in the 
possession of Whiston; then by Whiston’s two sons, William 
and George Whiston, with a Greek and Latin translation of 
their own, in an Appendix to their edition of Moses Chore- 
nensis, 1736. The last and most complete translation is that 
made jointly by Lord Byron and Father Pasquale Aucher, of 
the Armenian monastery of St. Lazarus at Venice, from MSS. 
in that convent; and published in Moore’s Life of Lord Byron 
(vol. vi. 274, 275). 

In the Armenian Church they, in at least one MS., are 
inserted after the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, under 
the title of ‘The Epistle of the Corinthians to St. Paul,’ 
and the ‘ Third Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians.’ ! 

It has sometimes been imagined that the Epistle from the 
Corinthians is that alluded to in 1 Cor. vii. 1, and that the 
Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians is that alluded to in 
1 Cor. v. 9. Not only, however, is their general style abso- 
lutely fatal to their genuineness; but all their details are incom- 
patible with such an hypothesis, or even with the belief that 
any such reference could have fallen within the scope of the 
intention of the framers of these Epistles. 

(1) Even if it could be maintained that 1 Cor. v. 9 alluded 


1 Curzon’s Armenia, 225. 
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to a separate! Epistle, that Epistle must have been written, not 
in answer to the Corinthian Epistle of 1 Cor. vii. 1, but before 
it, the real answer to the Corinthian Epistle being the genuine 
First Epistle itself; whereas in his spurious correspondence the 
Corinthian letter precedes that of the Apostle. 

(2) The “ Epistle from the Corinthians’ mentions no one 
topic which their letter (as alluded to in 1 Cor. vil.-xiv.) must 
have contained, neither marriage nor sacrificial feasts, nor the 
questions as to public assemblies or spiritual gifts, whilst, on 
the other hand, it complains of heresies, which, with the ex- 
ception of the denial of the resurrection of the body, are not 
noticed at all in the First Epistle. 

(3) The ‘ Epistle of St. Paul,’ in like manner, contains no 
allusion to the only topics which (on the hypothesis of its 
being that alluded to in 1 Cor. v. 9) it must have contained, 
viz. the warning to avoid immoral brethren, the only passage 
of the kind being the warning in verse 31 to avoid heretics. 

(4) The bearers of the genuine Corinthian letter (as de- 
scribed in 1 Cor. xvi. 15) are quite different from those named 
amongst the bearers of the spurious Epistle, with the excep- 
tion of Stephanas (or, as he is there called, ‘ Stephanus’). 
There is, moreover, not a single name identical with those 
mentioned either in the Acts or in the genuine Epistles; the 
heresies mentioned belonged to a later period than any writings 
of the New Testament; the answers of St. Paul are a feeble 
imitation of 1 Cor. xv., and his other expressions are in part 
copied from the Gospels and the Epistle to the Galatians, in 
part entirely unlike his own style. 

The only points of coincidence between these spurious 
Epistles and the hypothesis of an early date are 

(1) That Paul is described in the section which intervenes 
between the two Epistles as being in Pheenicia, which would 
agree with his passage to Antioch (Acts xviii. 22) immediately 
after his first visit to Corinth. 

(2) That in the ‘ Epistle of St. Paul,’ verse 2, their conver- 
sion is spoken of as recent. 

(3) That Corinth is described in the first verse of ‘The 
Epistle of the Corinthians’ as governed by Presbyters, as in 
Clem. Epist. ad Cor. i. 21, 44, 47, 54, 57 ; Const. Apost. vii. 
46; Eus. H. E. iv. 22, 23. 

(4) That Paul is called simply ‘ the brother,’ which agrees 
indeed with a more primitive mode of address, but is hardly 
reconcilable with the relation of the Corinthian Church towards 
bim, 1 Cor. iv. 15, 1x. 2. 





1 See Note on 1 Cor. v. 9. 
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(5) The conduct and language of St. Paul (in the interven- 
ing Section) are natural and in agreement with the Acts and 
Epistles. ‘He grieved and said with tears, “It had been 
better for me to have died before, and to be with the Lord.” ’ 

It would not have been worth while to notice these details, 
but that it seemed important to call attention to the irrecon- 
cilable differences both of fact and style between two indis- 
putably genuine Epistles of St. Paulon the one hand, and two 
indisputably spurious Epistles on the other hand: 

First, as showing the impossibility of confounding the two 
together. 

Secondly, as showing the ignorance and clumsiness with 
which forgers of later times compiled their imitations of the 
genuine Apostolic works. 


[The following text is given from Moore’s Life of Lord Byron, vol. vi. 
pp. 269-275, ed. Murray, 1834, collated with the Latin translation of the 
Whistons. The variations not noticed by Lord Byron are here inserted in 
brackets. | 


THE EPISTLE OF THE CORINTHIANS TO ST. PAUL 
THE APOSTLE.' 


1 QTEPHEN,? and the elders with him, Dabnus, Eubulus, 
Theophilus, and Xinon, to Paul, our father and evan- 

eelist, and faithful master in Jesus Christ, health.® 

2 Two men have come to Corinth, Simon by name, and 
Cleobus, who vehemently disturb the faith of some with de- 
ceitful and corrupt words ; 

3 Of which words thou shouldst inform thyself: ° 

4 For neither have we heard such words from thee, nor from 
the other apostles : 

5 But we know only that what we have heard from thee and 
from them, that we have kept firmly. 

6 But in this chiefly has our Lord had compassion, that, 





_1 Some MSS. have the title thus: | menus], Hubulus, Theophilus, and 
Epistle of Stephen the Elder to Paul | Nomeson, to Paul their brother, 


the Apostle, from the Corinthians. health ! ; 

35 Inthe MSS. the marginal verses | 4 Others read, There came certuim 
published by the Whistons are | men, . . and Clobeus, who vehemently 
wanting. shake. 


3 In some MSS. we find, The 5. [Whistons, whose words thow 
elders Nuwmenus [Whistons, Ne- | oughtest to resist. ] 


QQ 
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whilst thou art yet with us in the flesh, we are again about to 


hear from thee. 


7 Therefore do thou write to us, or come thyself amongst us 


quickly. 


8 We believe in the Lord, that, as it was revealed to 
Theonas, He hath delivered thee from the hands of the un- 


righteous.! 


9 But these are the sinful words of these impure men, for 


thus do they say and teach: ὃ 


10 That it behoves not to admit the prophets.* 

11 Neither do they affirm the omnipotence of God: 

12 Neither do they affirm the resurrection of the flesh: 
13 Neither do they affirm that man was altogether created 


by God: 


14 Neither do they affirm that Jesus Christ was born in 
the flesh from the Virgin Mary : 

15 Neither do they affirm that the world was the work of 
God, but of some one of the angels. 

16 Therefore do thou make haste‘ to come amongst us, 

17 That this city of the Corinthians may remain without 


scandal, 


18 And that the folly of these men may be made manifest 


by an open refutation. 


Fare thee well.® 


The deacons Thereptus and Tichus ὃ received and conveyed 
this Epistle to the city of the Philippians.’ 
When Paul received the Epistle, although he was then in 


chains on account of Stratonice,® the wife of Apofolanus,’ yet, 
as it were forgetting his bonds, he mourned over these words, 
and said, weeping: ‘It were better for me to be dead, and 
with the Lord. For while I am in this body, and hear the 
wretched words of such false doctrine, behold, grief arises upon 
grief, and my trouble adds a weight to my chains; when I 





‘ Some MSS. [and Whistons] 
have, We believe in the Lord, that 
His presence was made manifest; and 
by this hath the Lord delivered us 
from the hands of the unrighteous. 

* [Whistons, But these are their 
erroneous words; for thus do they 
say. | 

3 Others read, to read the Pro- 
phets. 

* Some MSS. [and Whistons] 
have, Therefore, brother, do thou 
make haste. 


° Others read, Fare thee well in 
the Lord. 

ὁ Some MSS. [and Whistons} 
have, The deacons Therepus and 
Techus. 

7 The Whistons have, to the city 
of Phenicia: but in all the MSS. 
we find,to the city of the Philippians. 

8 Others read [and Whistons], on 
account of Onotice. 

9. The Whistons have, of Apollo- 
phanus: but in all the MSS. we 
read, Apofolanus. 
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behold this calamity, and progress of the machinations of Satan, 
who searcheth to do wrong.’ 

And thus, with deep affliction, Paul composed his reply to 
the Epistle.! 


EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE CORINTHIANS.? 


1 AUL, in bonds for Jesus Christ, disturbed by so many 
errors,® to his Corinthian brethren, health. 

2 I nothing marvel that the preachers of evil have made this 
progress. 

3 For because the Lord Jesus is about to fulfil His coming, 
verily on this account do certain men pervert and despise His 
words. 

4 But I, verily, from the beginning, have taught you that 
only which I myself received from the former apostles, who 
always remained with the Lord Jesus Christ. 

5 And I now say unto you, that the Lord Jesus Christ was 
born of the Virgin Mary, who was of the seed of David, 

6 According to the annunciation of the Holy Ghost, sent to 
her by our Father from heaven ; 

7 That Jesus might be introduced into the world,‘ and de- 
liver our ° flesh by His flesh, and that He may raise us up from 
the dead; . 

8 As in this also He Himself became the example: 

9 That it might be made manifest that man was created by 
the Father, 

10 He has not remained in perdition unsought ; ° 

11 But He is sought for, that He might be revived by 
adoption. 

12 For God, who is the Lord of all, the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who made heaven and earth, sent, firstly, the 
Prophets to the Jews: 

13 That He would absolve them from their sins, and bring 
them to His judgment. 

14 Because He wished to save, firstly, the house of Israel, 
He bestowed and poured forth His Spirit upon the Prophets ; 

15 That they should, for a long time, preach the worship of 
God, and the nativity of Christ. 





' In the text of this Epistle there 
are some other variations in the 
words, but the sense is the same. 

* Some MSS. have, Paul’s Epistle 
from prison, for the instruction of the 
Corinthians. 

3. Others [and Whistons] read, 


disturbed by various compunctions. 

4 Some MSS. [and Whistons] 
have, That Jesus might comfort the 
world. 

5 [Whistons, all flesh. | 

ὁ Others read, He has not re- 
mained indifferent. 
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16 But he who was the prince of evil, when he wished to 
make himself God, laid his hand upon them, 

17 And bound all men in sin,! 

18 Because the judgment of the world was approaching. 

19 But Almighty God, when He willed to justify, was un- 
willing to abandon His creature: 

20 But when He saw his affliction, He had compassion upon 
him: 

21 And at the end of a time He sent the Holy Ghost into 
the Virgin, foretold by the Prophets. 

22 Who, believing readily,? was made worthy to conceive, 
and bring forth our Lord Jesus Christ. 

23 That from this perishable body, in which the evil spirit 
was glorified, he should be cast out,? and it should be made 
manifest 

24 That he was not God: for Jesus Christ, in His flesh, 
had recalled and saved this perishable flesh, and drawn it into 
eternal life by faith. 

25 Because in His body He would prepare 2 pure temple of 
justice for all ages ; 

26 In whom we also, when we believe, are saved. 

27 Therefore know ye that these men are not the children 
of justice, but the children of wrath: 

28 Who turn away from themselves the compassion of God; 

29 Who say that neither the heavens nor the earth were al- 
together works made by the hand of the Father of all things.4 

30 But these cursed men® have the doctrine of the serpent. 

31 But do ye, by the power of God, withdraw yourselves 
far from these, and expel from amongst you the doctrine of the 
wicked. 

32 Because you are not the children of rebellion,® but the 
sons of the beloved church. 

33 And on this account the time of the resurrection is 
preached to all men. 

34 Therefore they who affirm that there is no resurrection of 
the flesh, they indeed shall not be raised up to eternal life ; 

35 But to judgment and condemnation shall the unbeliever 
arise in the flesh : 





did Jesus Christ . . . recall and save? 


1 Some MSS. [and Whistons] 
ce. | 
* Some MSS. 


have, Laid his hand, and them and 


all Al Jlesh | bound in sin. [and Whistons] 


2 Others [and Whistons] read, 
believing with a pure heart. 
3 [Whistons, ‘in the same body 
he should be convicted and made 
manifest. If he was not God, how 


| have, of God the Father of all things. 


5 Others [and Whistons] read, 
They curse themselves in this thing. 

® Others [and Whistons] read, 
children of the disobedient. 
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36 For to that body which denies the resurrection of the 
body, shall be denied the resurrection: because such are found 


to refuse the resurrection. 


37 But you also, Corinthians ! have known, from the seeds 


wheat, and from other seeds, 


38 That one grain falls! dry into the earth, and within it 


first dies. 


39 And afterwards rises again, by the will of the Lord, 


endued with the same body : 


40 Neither indeed does it arise with the same simple body, 
but manifold, and filled with blessing. 

41 But we produce the example not only from seeds, but 
from the honourable bodies of men.? 

42 Ye have also known Jonas, the son of Amittai.® 

43 Because he delayed to preach to the Ninevites, he was 
swallowed up in the belly of a fish for three days and three nights: 

44 And after three days God heard his supplication,‘ and 
brought him out of the deep abyss ; 

45 Neither was any partof his body corrupted; neither was 


his eyebrow bent down.’ 


46 And how much more for you, oh men of little faith ; 

47 If you believe in our Lord Jesus Christ, will He raise 
you up, even as He Himself hath arisen. 

48 If the bones of Elisha the prophet, falling upon the 


dead, revived the dead, 


49 By how much more shall ye,® who are supported by the 
flesh and the blood and the Spirit of Christ, arise again on that 


day with a perfect body ? 


50 Elias the prophet, embracing the widow’s son, raised 


him from the dead: 


51 By how much more shall Jesus Christ revive you, on that 
day, with a perfect body, even as He Himself hath arisen ? 

52 But if ye receive other things vainly,’ 

53 Henceforth no one shall cause me to travail; for I bear 


n my body these fetters,® 


1 Some MSS. have, That one 
grain falls not dry into the earth. 

? Others [and Whistons] read, 
But we have not only produced from 
seed, but from the honowrable body 
of man. 

5 Others [and Whistons] read, 
the son of Ematthias. 

* [Whistons om., ‘and brought 
. . . abyss.’| 

5 Others [and Whistons] add, nor 
did a hair of his body fali therefrom. 


6 [Whistons, ye who are in the 
flesh and supported by the Word of 
Christ. | 

7 Some MSS. [and Whistons] 
have, Ye shall not receive other 
things in vain. 

8 Others [and Whistons] finished 
here thus, Henceforth no one can 
trouble me further, for I bear in my 
body the sufferings of Christ. The 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be 
with your spirit, my brethren. Amen. 
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54 To obtain Christ ; and I suffer with patience these afflic- 
tions to become worthy of the resurrection of the dead. 

55 And do each of you, having received the law from the 
hands of the blessed Prophets and the holy gospel,' firmly 
maintain it ; 

56 To the end that you may be rewarded in the resurrection 
of the dead, and the possession of the life eternal. ; 

57 Butif any of ye, not believing, shall tresspass, he shall be 
judged with the misdoers, and punished with those who have 
false belief. 

58 Because such are the generation of vipers, and thie 
children of dragons and basilisks. 

59 Drive far from amongst ye, and fly from such, with the 
aid of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

60 And the peace and grace of the beloved Son be upon 
you.2 Amen. 


' Some MSS. have, of the holy ? Others add, Our Lord be with 
evangelist. you all. Amen. - 





Done into English by me, January-February, 1817, at the 
Convent of San Lazaro, with the aid and exposition 
of the Armenian text by the Father Paschal Aucher, 
Armenian Friar. 

BYRON. 


Venice, April 10, 1817. 


1 had also the Latin text, but it is in many places 
very corrupt, and with great omissions. 


THE END. 
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WITH A SUMMER IN THE UPPER KARUN REGION, 
AND A VISIT TO THE NESTORIAN RAYAHS. 
By Mrs. BISHOP (Miss ISABELLA BIRD). 
With Maps and 36 Illustrations. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 245. 
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HIS LIFE TOLD IN AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL CHAPTER, AND 
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THEIR CONSTRUCTION, DEVELOPMENT, MANAGEMENT, 
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By Various Writers. 
With Maps, and 200 Tilustrations, Large 8vo. 315. 6d. 







‘The illustrations are superb, and the letterpress if it lacks something of the unity and 
‘Sustained interest of Mr. Acworth’s corresponding books on English Railways, at least bristle 
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MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS. 


NEW EDITIONS. NOW READY. 


—Constantinople, Brtisa, and the Troad. 


Edited by General Sir CHARLES WILSON, R.E., G.C.B. 
Numerous Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. ὅς. 6d. 


Owing to the labour of revision, it has been found impossible to complete the latter 
portion of the Handbook for Turkey in Asia, relating to Anatolia and Mesopotamia ; 
and in view, therefore, of the increasing number of travellers who visit Constantinople, 
Brfisa, and the Troad, the descriptions of those places are now published alone, The 
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CHRISTIANIA, BERGEN, TRONDHJEM, tHE FJELDS anp FJORDS. 


. Edited by THOMAS MICHELL, C.B., 
H.B.M. Consul-General for Norway. 


WITH SPECIAL INFORMATION FOR SPORTSMEN, FISHERMEN, 
AND CYCLISTS. 


Numerous Maps and Plans. 75. 6d. 
‘‘Up to date and a very useful book." —Saturday Review. 


εἰς - Denmark and Iceland. 


SLESWIG, HOLSTEIN, COPENHAGEN, JUTLAND, ICELAND. 
Numerous Maps and Plans. 75. 6d. [Fest out. 
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LIST OF NEW MAPS. 


Scale 1 : 100,000. 


LUCERNE AND SURROUNDING DISTRICT. ; THE UPPER ENGADINE. In Two [arts. 
In Two Parts. | SAAS THAL. 

GRINDELWALD, INTERLAKEN, LAUTER- | EVOLENA, AROLLA, AND ZINAL. 
BRUNNEN, &c. In Two Parts. 





ZERMATT AND NEIGHBOURHOOD. Scale I : 50,000. 


These Maps: are based on the survey (1 : 25,000), commenced by Gen. Dufour, and 
now being completed by Col. Siegfried. Among the finest Survey Maps in the world. 

The contours of these maps are drawn at intervals of 200 metres and shown by 
different tints of brown getting darker with the height until the glaciers are reached. 
The glaciers and snow fields are distinguished by blue tint, and the flow of the glaciers is 
shown by dark blue lines. In order to keep the maps simple and clear, care has been 
taken to insert only names of importance and interest to travellers. 


v.—Derby, Notts, Leicester, & Stafford. 


Third Edition, revised. 9s. 


vi—Ke nt. | Vil.— Susseme 


fifth Edition. 75. 6d. Fifth Edition. 6s. 


ἃ Σ᾽ These New Editions contain a great number of entirely new and 
beautifully executed Maps and Plans on a large scale, 





Outlines of English Literature. 
By WILLIAM RENTON. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIVE DIAGRAMS. 


Forming a Volume of MURRAY’s UNIVERSITY EXTENSION MANUALS, LZdited by 
PROFESSOR KNIGHT. 


Crown S8vo. 35. 6d. [Fst out. 


—— « 
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London: Past and Present ; 
ITS HISTORY, ASSOCIATIONS, AND TRADITIONS, 


By HENRY B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. 
BASED ON CUNNINGHAM S HANDBOOK: 
Library Edition, Printed on Laid Paper. 3 Vols. Medium 8vo. £3 2s. 





Sh SS SS 


Explosives and their Powers. 


TRANSLATED anp CONDENSED From THE FRENCH or M. BERTHELOT 
By C. NAPIER HAKE, 


Fellow of the Institute of Chemistry, Inspector of Explosives to the Government of Victoria, 


and WILLIAM MACNAB, 


Fellow of the Institute of Chemistry. 


With an Introduction by Lt.-Colonel J. P. CUNDILL, R.A., 


H.M. Inspector of Explosives. 
With Illustrations. 8vo. 245. 
*," The Translation of this well-known work of the celebrated French Chemist, 


M. BERTHELOT, President of the COMMISSION DES SUBSTANCES EXPLOSIVES, is 
published with his sanction. 





DICTIONARY OF 
Greek and Roman Antiquities. 


INCLUDING THE LAWS, INSTITUTIONS, DOMESTIC USAGES, 
PAINTING, SCULPTURE, MUSIC, THE DRAMA, &c. 


EDITED BY 


Sir WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D., Hon. D.C.L. Oxford; Hon. Ph.D. Leipzig ; 
WILLIAM WAYTE, M.A., Formerly Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge ; 
G. EZ. MARINDIN, M.A., Formerly Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 


THIRD REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION (2140 pp.). 
With 900 Lilustrations. 2 Vols. Medium δυο, 315. 6d. each. 


“« This year has seen also the completion of a work which may fitly receive mention here, 
both on account of the labours which have conspired to produce it, and on account of the 
wide interest which it possesses for various classes of students—I mean the third edition of 
Dr. William Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, edited in the first volume 
by Mr. Wayte, and in the second by Mr. Marindin. Forty-three years have elapsed since 
the last preceding edition—the second—appeared in 1848. No one who remembers how 
fruitful this long interval has been in fresh materials of every kind can wonder that the new 
issue is almost a new book. Scarcely twenty articles remain as they stood ; two-thirds have 
been largely altered, and one-third has been entirely rewritten.”—Pvofessor Jebb's Address at 
the Annual Meeting of the HELLENIC SOCIETY, June 24, 1891. 

* * 
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The Country Banker: 


HIS CLIENTS, CARES, AND WORK. 


By GEORGE RAE. 
Ninth Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


——_+4—_—. 


The Queen’s Commission: 


HOW TO PREPARE FOR IT, HOW TO OBTAIN ie 
AND’ HOW TO "USE “IT, 


By Capt. G. J. YOUNGHUSBAND, 
Of the Queen’s Own Corps of Guides; Author of ‘‘ Frays and Forays.” 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


«Tt is difficult to imagine a better guide than this to parents who contemplate making 
soldiers of their sons ; ἃ fortiori to their sons themselves.""— 7zmes. 

««Such a book was much wanted, and that before us has evidently been carefully prepared 
by a very competent hand.” — Zhe Queen. 





The English Flower Garden. 


DESIGN, VIEWS, AND PLANTS. 
By W. ROBINSON, F.LS. 


Third Edition, entirely Revised, with many fine additional Engravings. 8vo. 155. 





Italian Painters. 


CRITICAL STUDIES OF THEIR WORKS. 


By GIOVANNI MORELLI (Ivan Lermolieff). 


Translated from the German by CONSTANCE JOCELYN FFOULKES. 
With an Introductory Notice by Sir HENRY LAYARD, G.C.B. 


THE BORGHESE anp DORIA PAMFILI GALLERIES 1n ROME. 
With Illustrations, 8vo. 155. 


“Τὶ does not need an enthusiastic sentiment for art to find this book interesting. No 
student of painting can afford to do without it. Throughout the volume there is little that 
will fail to interest the most casual reader, So far as literary assistance is possible, none 
better could be hoped for than that which Morelli gives us in this excellent volume."—S?, 
James's Gazette. 
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Egypt under the Pharaohs. 


A HISTORY DERIVED ENTIRELY rrom tHe MONUMENTS. 


By HENRY BRUGSCH BEY. 
A New EpITION, CONDENSED AND THOROUGHLY REVISED. 
’ By MARY BRODRICK. 
With Maps, Plans and Illustrations. 8vo. 123. 


----- ΦφΦ9 ----- 


Handbook of Greek Archeology, 


SCULPTURE, VASES, BRONZES, GEMS, TERRA-COTTAS, 
ARCHITECTURE, MURAL PAINTINGS, &c, 


By A. S. MURRAY, LL.D., 


Keeper of the Greek and Roman Antiquities, British Museum. 
With 21 Engraved Plates and 130 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 18s. 
‘* Admirable in its method and fascinating in its materials this Handbook is eminently 
worthy of its l-arned author, and of the great institution to which he belongs. Its intrinsic 


value is greatly enhanced by the numerous illustrations, all of which are appropriate and 
instructive, while the more elaborate are very beautifully executed.”"— The Times. 


By the Same Author. 
Ae History of Greek. Sculpture. 


Revised Edition. With 140 Illustrations. 2 Το]. Medium 92. 36s. 





Outlines of Ancient Egyptian History. 
BASED ON THE WORK OF AUGUSTE MARIETTE. 


Translated and Edited, with Notes, by MARY BRODRICE, 
Of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 
A New REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
WITH TABLE OF CARTOUCHES, MAP AND INDEX. 


Crown 8vo. 55. 


This work has been undertaken with the full approval of the representatives of the late 
M. AUGUSTE MARIETTE. 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER OF M. MASPERO TO THE TRANSLATOR. 
“76. pense que vous avez rendu un veritable service 4 ceux de vos compatriotes qui 
veulent savoir un peu de ce que c’est que l'Egypte sans pour cela s'‘imposer la fatigue de lire 
les ouvrages souvent trés arides des Egyptologues.”’ 
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Kirkes’ Handbook of Physiology. 


By W. MORRANT BAKER, F.R.C.S., 


Surgeon to St. Bartholomew's Hospital, Examiner in Surgery at the Royal College of Surgeons; and 


VINCENT DORMER HARRIS, M.D. Lond., 


Demonstrator of Physiology at St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 


A New and Thoroughly Revised Edition. With over 500 Illustrations and Coloured 
Plates. Thirteenth Edition. Crown 8vo. 145. 





A Plea for Liberty. 


AN ARGUMENT AGAINST SOCIALISM AND SOCIALISTIC 
LEGISLATION. 
CONSISTING OF AN INTRODUCTION BY HERBERT SPENCER, AND Essays 
By VARIOUS WRITERS. 


Edited by THOMAS MACKAY, 
Author of ‘‘ The English Poor.” 


Popular Edition. With anew Essay on State Pensions. Crown 8vo, 25. 





The late MR. JAMES FERGUSSON’S HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE. 





Indian and Eastern Architecture. 
New and Cheaper Edition. With 400 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 315. 6d, 


“Αἴ last a comprehensive and precise knowledge of Indian architecture is placed within 
the reach of every English reader. The endless succession of its admirably classified illustra- 
tions of themselves form a perfect study of Indian art. ‘Their profusion, accuracy, and beauty 
at once arrest and rivet interest, presenting such an instructive and gorgeous panorama ΟἹ the 
solemn temples, the stately Saracenic architecture, and ancient caverned shrines of India as 
could only have been produced by the labour of a lifetime. . . . Mr. Fergusson’s work w '} 
mark an era in the history of the arts in Asia, and is one of the noblest tributes ever offered 
to the splendid civilisation of ancient India.” — Z7mes. 





Modern Styles of Architecture. 


A NEw EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


WITH A SPECIAL ACCOUNT OF THE RECENT PROGRESS OF 
ARCHITECTURE IN AMERICA. 
By ROBERT KERR, 
Professor of Architecture at King’s College, London. 
With 330 Illustrations. 2 Vols. Medium δυο. 315. 6d. 


““ The volume now before us completes the history of the ‘ Architecture of all Countries,” 
which this untiring student set himself to accomplish, and it adds another proof of the learned 
author's indefatigability and the comprehensiveness of his research." —Buz/ding News. 

*.* The New Edition of “ANCIENT AND MEDIAEVAL ARCHITECTURE,” 
2 Vols., is now in the Press. See Page 24. 
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WORKS BY THE REV. CHARLES GORE. 


The Mission of the The Incarnation of the 


Church. Son of God. 
FOUR LECTURES DELIVERED 2 = Ἄ 3 
IN THE CATHEDRAL OF THE BAMPTON LECTURES 
ST. ASAPH. FOR 1891. 
Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. Sixth Thousand, ὅσο, 75. 6d. 


Lux Mundi. 
A SERIES OF STUDIES IN THE RELIGION OF 
THE INCARNATION. 

By VARIOUS WRITERS. 


Edited by Rev. CHARLES GORE, M.A. 
Eighteenth Thousand, Crown 8vo, 65. 
++ 


A Handbook to Political Questions 
of the Day. 


AND THE ARGUMENTS ON EITHER SIDE. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION. 
By SYDNEY BUXTON, M.-P., 


Author of ‘‘ Finance and Politics,” &c. 


8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Cheaper Edition. 





Ninth Edition, Revised, 


New Subjects in this Edition :—Legislative Interference in the Hours of Adult Males 
—Trade Option—Miners’ Eight Hours Bill—One Man One Vote—Shorter Parliaments 
—Second Ballots—Municipal Home Rule for London—Taxation of Ground Values, and 
of Reversionists, &c.—Rating of Vacant Land—Municipal Death Duties—Betterment— 


Immigration of Pauper Aliens, &c. 
—_—_+4—_— 


Architecture: a Profession or an Art. 


THIRTEEN SHORT ESSAYS ON THE QUALIFICATIONS 


AND TRAINING OF ARCHITECTS. 


ERNEST NEWTON, E. PRIOR, J. R. 


By T. G. JACKSON, A.R.A,, R. NORMAN : ' sate . 
SHAW, R.A., J. T. MICKLETHWAITE, CLAYTON, BASIL CHAMPNEY SN eagle 
REGINALD BLOMFIELD, G. F. BOD- LETHABY, W. B. RICHMOND, A.R.A., 

G. C. HORSLEY. 


LEY, A.R.A.. MERVYN MACARTNEY, 
Edited by R. NORMAN SHAW, B.A., and T. G. JACKSON, A.R.A. 
δυο. 95. 
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MURRAY’S 
University Extension Manuals. 


Edited by Professor KNIGHT, of St. Andrew’s University. 


THE FOLLOWING WORKS ARE NOW READY: 


The Study of Animal Life. By J. ArrHuR THomson, Lecturer 
on Zoology, School of Medicine, Edinburgh, Joint Author of the Evolution of Sex, 
Author of Outlines of Zoology. With many Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 55. 


The Realm of Nature: A Manual of Physiography. 
By Dr. HucH Ropert M111, Librarian to the Royal Geographical Society. 
With 19 Coloured Maps and 68 Illustrations. (380 pp.) Crown 8vo. 5s. 


An Introduction to Modern Geology. By R. D. Roserts. 
With Coloured Maps and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 55. 


The Elements of Ethics. By Jonn H. Murrueap, Balliol College, 


Oxford, Lecturer on Moral Science, Royal Holloway College, Examiner in Philosophy 
to the University of Glasgow. Crown 8vo. 235. 


Logic, Inductive and Deductive. By Witr1am ΜΙΝΤΟ, late 
Professor of Logic and Literature, University of Aberdeen. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 


The Fine Arts. By Prof. Batpwin Brown, University of Edin- 


burgh. With Illustrations. Crown ὅνο. 35. 6d. 


The French Revolution. By C. E. Matter, Balliol College, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


The Rise of the British Dominion in India. By Sir AtrrepD 
LYALL, K.C.B. With Coloured Maps. Crown ὅνο. 45. 6d. 


English Colonization and Empire. By A. Carprcort, Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Coloured Maps and Plans. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


The Use and Abuse of Money. By W. Cunnincuam, D.D., 


Fellow of Trin. Coll., Cambridge, Professor of Economic Science, King’s College, 
London. Crown 8yo. 35. 


The Philosophy of the Beautiful. Parts I. and 11. By Pro- 


fessor KNIGHT, University of St. Andrews. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. (each Part). 


The Physiology of the Senses. By Jonny McKenpnrick, Professor 


of Physiology in the University of Glasgow ; and Dr. SNopGRass, Physiological 
Laboratory, Glasgow. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Outlines of English Literature. By Wittiam Renton. With 


Illustrative Diagrams. Crown 8yo. 35. 6d. 


French Literature. By H. G. Kreenr, Wadham College, Oxford; 
Fellow of the University of Calcutta. Crown 8vo. 35. 


————— “. Δν 


ALBEMARLE STREET, 
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THE PAMIRS; 


ΕΝ Ay NARRATIVE OF A’ YEAR’S .EXPEDITION ON 
HORSEBACK AND ON FOOT THROUGH KASHMIR, 
WESTERN STIBET, CHINESE -TARTARY, AND 
RUSSIAN CENTRAL ASIA. 


By the EARL OF DUNMORE, F.R.G.S. 


With Maps and Illustrations. 2 Vols, Crown δύο. 


SPSS OSCSSOSSSSCSSSSSOS 


A MEMOIR OF H.R.H. THE LATE DUKE 
OF CLARENCE. 


WRITTEN WITH THE SANCTION ΟΕ H.R.H. THE PRINCE oF WALES. 
By JAMES EDMUND VINCENT. 


With Portraits and Illustrations by \VM. SIMPSON and others. Crown 8vo. 





A HISTORY OF MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE 


DURING FIFTY YEARS, FROM ITS. FOUNDATION TO THE 
PRESENT TIME, 1893. 


By A. G. BRADLEY, A. C. CHAMPNEYS, and J. W. BAINES. 


Wath numerous Illustrations. Crown &vo. 75. 6d. net. [Now ready. 
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THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, 


LATE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 


By ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, M.A., 


Barrister-at-Law, late Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 


WITH THE CO-OPERATION AND SANCTION OF THE 
Very Rev. G. G. BRADLEY, 


DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 


With Portraits. 2 Vols. 8vo. 


φΦοφΦφΦφφοΦφΦφΦΦΦΦΦΦ 4 Φ Φ 6 


LIFE IN PARLIAMENT. 


A RECORD CF THE DAILY EXPERIENCES OF 
A MEMBER OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
From 1886 to 1892 inclusive. 
By Sir RICHARD TEMPLE, Bart., M.P., 6.0.5... D.C.L., LL.D., &c. 


Crown ὅσο. 


‘POSH SHSOSH SOSH VOVOO 


JENNY LIND THE ARTIST. 


A NEW AND ABRIDGED EDITION OF THE MEMOIR OF 


MADAME JENNY LIND-GOLDSCHMIDT. — 
1820—1851. 


FROM MSS. AND DOCUMENTS COLLECTED BY 
MR.. GOLDSCHMIDT. 


Ey H. SCOTT-HCLLAND, and W. S. ROCKSTRO, 
Canon of St. Paul’s Cathedral ; Author of ‘* The Life of Mendelssohn.” 


With Portraits. Crown 8ὅτο. 
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ALONE WITH THE HAIRY AINU. 


OR, 3,800 MILES ON -A PACK SADDLE IN YEZO AND 
& CRUISE TO: THE KURILE ISLANDS. 


By A. H. SAVAGE LANDOR. 


With Map and numerous Illustrations by the Author. Medium 8vo. 





THE LETTERS OF LADY BURGHERSH 


(AFTERWARDS COUNTESS OF WESTMORLAND) 


FROM GERMANY AND FRANCE DURING THE CAMPAIGN 
OF 1813-14. 


Edited by her Daughter, Lady ROSE WEIGALL. 


With Portraits. Crown S8vo. 


PESPHSTOSH SH SHSHO SOOO SSE 


THE LIFE OF PROFESSOR OWEN. 


BASED ON HIS CORRESPONDENCE, HIS DIARIES, AND 
THOSE OF HIS* WIFE. 


By his Grandson, The Rev. RICHARD OWEN. 


With Portraits and Illustrations. 2 Vo's. 8vo. 


SOSCSCSSSOSSSSCSSCOSOS 


BY A NEW WRITER. 


BARNCRAIG. 
EPISODES IN THE LIFE OF A SCOTTISH VILLAGE. 


Crown S8vo. 
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COUNT JULIAN. 
A TRAGEDY. 
By JULIAN STURGIS, 


Author of “‘ Comedy of a Country House,” and of the Libretto of ‘‘ Ivanhoe.” 


Crown S8vo. 


POSS SSSOSSSSCSSCOSSs 


THE JACOBEAN POETS. 


By EDMUND W. GOSSE. 


Forming a Volume of MURRAY’S UNIVERSITY EXTENSION MANUALS, Edited by 
PROFESSOR KNIGHT. 


Crown 8vo. 
CONTENTS. 


I.—TueE Last ELIZABETHANS. 
II.—BEN JONSON—CHAPMAN, 
I1I.—JoHN DONNE. 
1V.—BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 
V.— CAMPION — DRAYTON — DRUM- 
MOND—SIR JOHN BEAUMONT. 
VI.—HEyYwoop— MIDDLETON —Row- 
LEY. 





VII.—GILES AND PHINEAS FLETCHER 


| —BROWNE. 
VIII.—TourRNEUR— WEBSTER— DAyY— 
DABORNE. 
IX.—WITHER — QUARLES — LORD 
BROOKE. 


X.—PuHILIP MASSINGER. 


PESTO SCOSCOSCO VO VOCOVOS 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
THE GREEK TESTAMENT, 


COMPRISING A CONNECTED NARRATIVE OF OUR LORD'S LIFE, 
FROM THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS, IN THE ORIGINAL GREEK. 
WITH CONCISE GRAMMAR, NOTES, VOCABULARY, 

AND AN ACCOUNT OF THE TEXT. 


By THEOPHILUS D. HALL, M.A. 


Crown ὅσο. 


This work is designed for Students possessing no previous knowledge of the Language, 


and comprises :— 


1.—A Brief Account of the principal Manuscripts and chief Editions. 


2.—A Concise Grammar. 


3.—A connected Narrative of Our Lord’s Life, from the Synoptic Gospels (based on 
St. Mark) in the Original Greek ; with notes Grammatical and Explanatory. 


4.—Vocabulary of all Words occurring in the Extracts. 
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SCRAMBLES AMONGST THE ALPS IN THE 
YEARS 1860-69, 


INCLUDING THE HISTORY OF THE FIRST ASCENT 
OF THE MATTERHORN. 
By EDWARD WHYMPER. 


An Edition de Luxe (Fourth Edition). With 5 Maps and 136 Lllustrations. 
Price £2 12s. 6d. net. 


This Edition is being printed by Messrs. R. & R. Clark of Edinburgh, on paper specially 
made for the purpose by Messrs. Dickinson. As it is intended that it shall be the best 
Edition of this work, and the number printed will be limited, early application should be 
made to booksellers. 


THE STUDENT'S. HISTORY OF .THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE. 


FROM THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE EMPIRE TO THE 
ACCESSION OF COMMODUS, Δ. 186. 
Forming one of the Series of MURRAY’S STUDENT’S MANUALS. 
By J. B. BURY, 
Professor of Modern History, Trinity College, Dublin. 


With Coloured Maps and many Illustrations. Post 8vo. 


*,* This work will take up the History at the point at which Dean Liddell leaves off, and 
carry it down to the period at which Gibbon begins. 











ITALIAN PAINTERS. 
CRITICAL STUDIES OF THEIR WORKS. 
By GIOVANNI MORELLI (Ivan Lermolieff). 


THE GALLERIES OF MUNICH AND DRESDEN. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN 
By CONSTANCE JOCELYN FFOULKES. 
With Lllustrations. 8vo. 


This is a Companion Volume to ‘‘THE BORGHESE AND DoRIA-PAMFILI GALLERIES 
IN ROME,” already published, see page 15. 


SOSSCSSSSSCSOCSCOSCOSS 


ἘΠῚ -PoALTER..OK, 1599. 
A LANDMARK OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


COMPRISING THE TEXT, IN BLACK LETTER TYPE. 
Edited, with Notes, by JOHN EARLE, M.A., 


Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of Oxford. 


Square δύο. 
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NEW EDITION’ OF THE WORKS OF 
HERMAN MELVILLE. 


ΔΙ A MEMOIR OF THE AUTHOR BY H. S. SALT, 
and new Llustrations taken on the spot. 


IPE E: OMOO: 


OR, THE MARQUESAS A NARRATIVE OF ADVENTURE 
ISLANDERS. IN THE SOUTH SEAS. 
Wath Maps and Illustrations. Crown Svo. | With Maps and Illustrations. Crown ϑύο. 


SOCSCSCSCSCSCOSCSCOOCSOOOOO: 


FERGUSSON’S HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE IN ALL COUNTRIES. 


NEW EDITION REVISED, 


ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL ARCHITECTURE. 


Edited by R. PHENE SPIERS, F.S.A. 
With 1000 Illustrations, 2 Vols. Medium 8vo. 


“Mr. Fergusson’s beautiful and most popular books have superseded all other HISTORIES 
OF ARCHITECTURE. It is not only that the extraordinary abundance of his illustrations gives 
him a special advantage over all his rivals or predecessors, but no other writer has ever had 
so firm a grasp of his subject, or has been so well qualified to deal with it in all its branches.” 
—Saturday Review. 


*.* The Volumes on Indian and Eastern and on Modern Architecture are already 
published. See page 10, 





THE CHRONOLOGY OF MEDIAVAL AND 
RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE. 


A DATE BOOK OF ARCHITECTURAL ART, FROM THE FOUNDING 
OF THE BASILICA OF ST. PETER, ROME, BY CONSTANTINE, 
TO THE DEDICATION OF THE NEW BUILDING BY 
POPE URBAN VIII. 


‘ 


Forming a Companion Volume to FERGUSSON’S “" HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE.” 


By J. TAVENOR PERRY. 
With Illustrations. ὅυο. 


The work comprises several thousand well-authenticated dates of building operations 
in Europe and the East during the period of the Romanesque, Gothic, and Renaissance 
styles, together with copious indexes to the names of Places, Buildings, Architects, 
Founders, &c., and a Synoptical Table shewing by examples the gradual development 
of the styles. 
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A MANUAL OF NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. 


fTOR tnt Use) OF OFFICERS OF THE NAVY, 
THE MERCANTILE MARINE, SHIP-OWNERS, SHIP-BUILDERS, 
AND YACHTSMEN. 


ByoWa re WHE, Cib., F.R:s:, 


Assistant-Controller and Director of Naval Construction, Royal Navy; Fellow of the Royal Societies 
of London and Edinburgh; Vice-President of the Institution of Naval Architects; Member of the 
Institutions of Civil Engineers and Mechanical Engineers; Honorary Member of the North-East Coast 
Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilders ; Fellow of the Royal School of Naval Architecture. 


Third Edition, thoroughly Revised and in great part Re-written, 
with 150 Llustrations. Medium δυο. 


SPOSSCSCSCSSSSCOCOOCOSCSSS 


Ore DOLLINGER’S ESSAYS ON HISTORICAL 
AND LITERARY SUBJECTS. 


TRANSLATED, IN ACCORDANCE WITH TUE WISH OF THE LATE AUTHOR, 
By MARGARET WARRE. 
A New Series. 8vo. 


I.—UNIVERSITIES, PAST AND PRESENT. 
II.—FOuNDERS OF RELIGIONS. 
II].—THE EMPIRE OF CHARLES THE GREAT AND HIS SUCCESSORS. 
IV.—ANAGNI. 
V.—THE DESTRUCTION OF THE ORDER OF KNIGHTS TEMPLARS. 
VI.—THE History OF RELIGIOUS FREEDOM. 
VII.—Various ESTIMATES OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
VIII.—Tue LITERATURE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


SHPSHSHOSSHSSSOSOSOOOSD 


ΠΕ CHRESTIAN, ETHIC. 


By WILLIAM KNIGHT, LL.D., 


Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of St. Andrews. 
Crow Svo. 


The type of character and action, which is distinctively the product of the Christian 
religion, has—like every other development of the life of mankind—a historical basis ; 
and its highest vindication will perhaps be found to be its subsequent outcome or result. 
If its incoming and its evolution—more especially its “‘ increasing purpose ”’—have 
developed new ideals, and created types of character previously unknown, these ideals 
and types become historic witness-bearers to a fact of immeasurable value to the future of 
the world. 

This little book is issued as a partial answer to the question, ‘‘ What are the distinctive 
features of the Christian Ethic, as distinguished from the other moral systems of the 
world?” 
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A POCKET DICTIONARY OF THE 
MODERN GREEK AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES 


AS ACTUALLY WRITTEN AND SPOKEN. 


BEING A COPIOUS VOCABULARY OF ALL WorpDs AND EXPRESSIONS CURRENT IN 
ORDINARY READING AND IN EVERYDAY TALK, WITH ESPECIAL ILLUSTRATION, 
BY MEANS OF DISTINCTIVE SIGNS, OF THE COLLOQUIAL AND POPULAR GREEK 
LANGUAGE, FOR THE GUIDANCE OF STUDENTS AND TRAVELLERS THROUGH 
GREECE AND THE East, 


By A. N. JANNARIS, Ph.D. (Germany.) 


Assistant Professor of Greek Literature in the National University of Greece, and Author of the 
latest Ancient and Modern Greek Lexicon (the only one approved by the Greek Government), and of 
various other Dictionaries and other Literary Works 


- 


Square Frap. 8vo. 





MURRAY'S HANDBOOKS. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW WORK. 


HanpsaookK—New ZrKatanp, Auckland, Wellington, The 
Hot Lakes District, Wanganui, Christ Church, Dunedin, The West 


Coast Road, The Cold Lakes, The Sounds, etc. Maps and Plans. 
Post 8vo. 


NEW EDITIONS, NOW IN THE PRESS. 


Hanpsoox—Rvssia, St. Petersburg, Moscow, Finland, 
Crimea, Caucasus, &c. Maps and Flans. Post 870. 


Hanpsoox—Rome. Re-arranged, brought thoroughly up 
to date, and in a great measure re-written. The Sculpture Galleries 
described by A. S. Murray, LL.D., Keeper of the Greek and Roman 
Antiquities at the British Museum. The Picture Galleries revised by 


the Right Hon. Sir A. H. Layarp, G.C.B., D.C.L. Wath numerous 
Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 
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THE METALLURGY OF IRON AND STEEL. 


By the late JOHN PEROY, M.D., F.R.S. 


A NEw AND REVISED EDITION, WITH THE AUTHOR’S LATEST CORRECTIONS 
AND BROUGHT DOWN TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


By H. BAUERMAN, F.G.S., 


Associate of the Royal School of Mines, and of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 


With Illustrations. Sve. 


SOSSSSCSSCSSCSSSOSSSSOOS 


CHAPTERS IN MODERN BOTANY. 


By PATRICK GEDDES, 


Professor of Botany, University College, Dundee. 


With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


CONTENTS. 
I. & Il.—Pircuer Piants. VII.—RELATIONS BETWEEN PLANTS AND 
111.--Ο ΤΉ Εκ INsEcTivorous PLants. Ditr- ANIMALS. 
FICULTIES AND CRITICISMS. VIII.—SprinG ΑΝῸ ITs StTupIES; GEOGRAPHI- 
IV. ἃ V.—MovemMentT AND Nervous ACTION IN CAL DistTRIBUTION AND WorLD LAND- 
PLANTS. SCAPES } SEEDLING AND bub. 
VI.—Tue WEs oF LIFE. IX.—LEAVES. 


X.—SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY. 


Forming a Volume of MURRAY’S UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SERIES, Edited by 
PROFESSOR KNIGHT. 





GREECE IN THE AGE OF PERICLES. 


By A. J. GRANT, 


King’s College, Cambridge, and Staff Lecturer in History to the University of Cambridge. 


Crown 8vo. 


CONTENTS. 
I.—TuHeE EssENTIALS OF GREEK CIVILISATION. VII.—Tue ATHENIAN DEMocRACY. 
II.—TuHeE RELIGION OF THE GREEKS. VIII.—PerrIcLEs: HIS PoLicy AND HIS FRIENDS. 
IlI.—Sparta, Arcos, CorintH, THEBES. IX.—SocieEtTy IN GREECE. 
IV.—Tue Earvier History oF ATHENS. X.—FrROM THE OUTBREAK OF THE PELO- 
V.—TuHE RIVALRY ΟΕ ATHENS AND SPARTA. PONNESIANS TO THE DEATH OF PERICLES. 
VI.—Civit WARS IN GREECE. XI.—TuHE PELOPONNESIAN War. 


Forming a Volume of MuRRAY’s UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SERIES, Edited by 
PROFESSOR KNIGHT. 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION MANUALS. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE IN PROGRESS. 
COMPARATIVE RELIGION. 


By ALLAN ΜΈΝΖΙΕΒ, Professor of Biblical Criticism in the University of 
St. Andrews. 


THE ENGLISH NOVEL, FROM ITS ORIGIN TO SIR W. SCOTT. 


By Professor RALEIGH, University College, Liverpool. 


PROBLEMS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
By M. E. SapLEr, Senior Student of Christ Church, Oxford, Secretary to the 
Oxford University Extension Delegacy. 


PSYCHOLOGY: A HISTORICAL SKETCH. 


By ANDREW SETH, Professor of Logic and Metaphysic in the University of 
Edinburgh. 


THE JACOBEAN POETS. 


By EpmunpD Gossg, Trinity College, Cambridge. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 


By JoHN Cox, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor of Experimenta) 
Physics, McGill College, Montreal. 


-THE ENGLISH POETS, FROM BLAKE TO TENNYSON. 


By Rev. StoprorD A. BROOKE, Trinity College, Dublin. 


THE HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY. 


By ArTHUR Berry, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, Secretary to the 
Cambridge University Extension Syndicate. 
SHAKESPEARE AND HIS PREDECESSORS IN THE 
ENGLISH DRAMA. 


By F. S. Boas, Balliol College, Oxford. 


LATIN LITERATURE. 


By J. ΝΥ. Mackalt, Balliol College, Oxford. 


A HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 


By James DoNALDsON, Principal and Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
St. Andrews. 
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